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ADVERTISEMENT. 


SOME  Alteration;  are  made  pn  the  Tijies  of  the  Treatifes,  ooDtained 
in  the  following  Volume.  What  in  former  Editions  was  called 
EJfays  moral  and  polittcalj  is  here  entitled  EjfaySy  morale  political^  and 
literary y  Part  I.  The  political  Difcofirfes  forflj  the  fecmd  Buf^.  What 
in  former  Editions  was  called,  Pbilofopbical  EJfays  concerning  human  Un-^ 
derftandingy  is  here  entided  An  inquiry  concerning  human  Underjlanding. 
Tht  four  Dijfertations  lately  publiftxed  are  difperfcd  thro'  different  Parts  of 
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ESSAY         I. 


OF   THE    DELICACY    OF   TASTE  AND  PASSIOI^r 


SOME  People  are  fubjeft  to  a  certain  delicacy  ofpaffion^  which  makes  thettv 
extremely  tenfible  to  all  the  accidents  of  life,  and  ^ves  them  a  lively  joy 
upon  every  profptrous  event,  as  well  as  a  piercing  grief,  when  they  meet 
with  misfortunes  and  adverfity.  Favors  and  good  offices  eafily  engage  their 
fricndlhip ;  while  the  fmalleft  injury  provokes  their  refentment.  Any  honor 
or  mark  of  diftinftion  elevates  them  above  meafure  •,  but  they  are  as  fenfibljr 
touched  with  contempt.  People  of  this  charadcr  have,  no  doubt,  much  more 
lively  enjoyments,  as  well  as  more  pungent  £>rrows,  than  men  of  cool  and  fedate 
tempers:  But,  I  believe,  when  every  thing  is  balanced,  there  is  no  one,  wha 
would  not  rather  chufe  to  be  of  the  latter  charafter,  were  he  entirely  matter  of 
his  own  difpofition.  Good  or  ill  fortune  is  very  little  at  our  own  difpofal:  And 
when  a  perlon,  that  has  this  fenfibility  of  temper,  meets  with  any  misfortune^ 
his  forrow  or  refentment  takes  intire  poflfeflion  of  him,  and  deprives  him  of  all 
relifh  ip^  the  common  occurrences  of  life ;  of  which  the  right  enjoyment  forms  the 
greateft'part  of  our  happinefs.  Great  pleafurcs  are  much  lefs  frequent  than  great 
pains ;  fo  that  a  fenfible  temper  muft  meet  with  fewer  trials  in  the  former  way^ 
than  in  the  latter.  Not  to  mention,  that  men  of  fuch  lively  paflions  are  apt  to 
be  tranfported  beyond  all  bounds  of  prudence  and  difcrcition,  and  to  take  faUe 
ftgps  in  the  condudl  of  life,  which  are  often  irretrievable. 

There  is  a  delicacy  of  tafte  obfervable  in  fome  men,  which  very  much  refcm- 
bles  this  delicacy  of  fajjion^  and  produces  the  fame  fenfibility  to  beauty  and  de- 
formity of  every  kind,  as  that  does  to  profperity  and  adverfity,  obligations  and 
injuries.  When  you  prcfent  a  poem  or  a  pifture  to  a  man  poflefled  of  this  talent,, 
the  delicacy  of  his  feeling,  makes  him  be  touched  very  fenfibly  with  every  part  of 
•it  i  nor  are  the  maftcrly  ftrokes  perceived  with  more  exquifite  relifli  and  fatisfac- 
tion,  than  the  negligences  or  abiurdities  with  difguft  and  uneafincfs.  A  polite 
and  judicious  converfation  affords  him  the  higheft  entertainment ;  rudenefs  or 
impertinence  is  as  great  a  punifhment  to  him.  In  fhort,  delicacy  of  tafte  has  the  jr 
fame  effeft  as  delicacy  of  paffion :  It  enlarges  the  fphere  both  of  our  happineft.f 
and  mifery,  and  makes  us  fenfible  to  pains  as  well  as  pleafures,  which  efcape  the 
reft  of  mankind. 

B  2.  I  Believe^ 
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I  BELIEVE,  however,  there  is  no  one,  ivho  will  not  agree  with  me,  that  not- 
withftanding  this  refemblance,  a  delicacy  of  tafte  is  as  much  to  be  defired  and 
cultivated  as  a  delicacy  of  paffion  is  to  be  lamented,  and  to  be  remedied,  if  pof- 
fible.  The  good  or  ill  accidents  of  life  are  very  little  at  our  difpofal ;  but  we  are 
pretty  .much  mafters..  what  books  we  (hall  rcad^  what  diverfions  we  Ihall  partake 
ciT,  'SntI  1?i^h JCTOTItpany  WS'fh'an'  teCp.  PhUoIbpISfRTTiSVe  *  eri3eav6re(r'to''reh'3er 
happinefs  entirely  independent  of  every  thing  external.  That  is  impoflible  to  be 
attained:  But  every  wife  man  will  endeavor  to  place  his  happinefs  on  fuch  objefts 
as  depend  mod  upon  himfelf ;  and  that  is  not  to  be  attained  fo  much  by  any  other 
means  as  by  this  delicacy  of  fentimeftt^  When  a  man  ts  pofleflcd  of  that  talent, 
he  is  more  happy  by  what  pleafes  his  tafte,  than  by  what  gratifies  his  appetites, 
and  receives  more  enjoyment  from  a  poem  or  a  piece  of  reafoning  than  the  moft 
expenlive  luxury  can  atiord. 

How  far  delicacy  of  tafte,  and  that  of  paflion,  are  connefted  together  in  the 
original  frame  of  the  mind,  it  is  hard  to  determine.  To  me  there  appears  a  very 
confiderable  connexion  betwixt  them.  For  we  may  obferve  that  women,  who 
have  more  delicate  paflions  than  men,  have  alfo  a  more  delicate  tafte  of  the  orna- 
ments of  life,  of  drefsj  equipage,  and  the  ordinary  decencies  of  behavior. 
Any  iexcellencv  in  tbefc  hits  their  tafte  much  fooner  than  ours  j  and  when  you 
pTeife  their  tafte,  you  foon  engage  their  affedlions. 

T^vt  whatever  connexion  there  may  be  originally  betwixt  the(e  difpofitions,  I 
am  perfuaded,  that  nothing  is  fo  proper  to  cure  us  of  this  delicacy  of  paflion,  as 
die  cukivating  of  that  higher  and  more  refined  tafte,  which  enables  us  to  judge  of 
the  charaAeri  of  men,  of  comjpofitions  of  genius,  and  of  the  prbdudtions  of  the 
nobler  arts.  A  greater  or  Icis  relifh  of  thole  obvious  beauties  which  ftrike  the 
itehfes,  depends  entirely  upon  the  greater  or  lefs  fenfibility  of  the  temper :  But,  with 
Kgjard  to  the  fciences  and  liberal  arts,  a  fine  tafte  is,  in  fbme  mealure,  the  fame 
^ith  ftrong  fenfe,  or  at  Icaft  depends  fo  much  upon  k,  that  they  are  infeparable. 
To  judge  aright  of  a  compofition  of  genius,  there  are  fo  many  views  to  be  taken 
in,  fo  many  circumftaaces  to  be  compared,  and  fuch  a  knowledge  of  human  na- 
fufe  requifite,  th^t  no  nian,  who  is  not  poifeflcd  of  the  ibundeft  judgment,  will 
6^er  make  a  tolerable  crTtic  in  fuch  performances.  And  this  is  a  new  reafon  for 
cJultivating  a  relifti  in  the  liberal  arts.  Our  judgment  wUl  ftrengthen  by  this 
exercife :  We  fhall  form  jufter  notions  of  life :  Many  things,  which  pleafe  or 
aflJidl  others,  will  appear  to  us  too  frivolous  to  engage  our  attention  :  And  we  Ihall 
lofe  by  degrees  that  fenfibility  and  delicacy  of  paflion,  which  is  fo  incommodious. 

-But  perhaps  I  have  gone  too  far  in  faying,  That  a  cultivated  tafte  for  the  po- 
lite arts  extinguifiies  the  paflions,  and  renders  us  indifferent  to  thofe  objc<5ls  which 
are  fo  fondly  purfued  by  the  reft  of  mankind.  On  farther  reflexion,  1  find,  tliat 
It  ratlier  improves  our  fenfibility  for  all  the  tender  and  agreeable  paflions  ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  renders  the  mind  incapable  of  the  rougher  and  more  boiftcrous 
emotions. 

Ingenuas  c^dicijfe  Jideliter  artes^ 
Emollit  mores 9  mcftnk  ejfeferos. 

I  For 
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For  this,  I  think  there  may  be  afligned  two  very  natural  reafons;  In  the  firfi 
.place,  nothing  is  fo  improving  to  the  temper  ^  the  ftqdy  of  the  beauties,  either 
of  poetry,  eloquence,  mufick,  or  painting.  They  give  a  certain  elegance  of  fen- 
timent,  to  which  the  reft  of  mankind  are  "entire  ftrangers.  The  emotions  they 
excite  are  foft  and  tender*^  They  draw  the  mind  off  from  the  hurry  of  bufmefs 
and  intereft;  cherifh  refleftion  ;  difpofe  to  tranquillity  ;  and  produce  an  agreeable 
melancholy^  which»  of  all  difpofitions  of  the  mind*  is  the  beft  fuit^  to  love  ^ 
friendfliip* 

In  the  fccond  place»  a  delicacy  of  tafte  is  favorable  to  love  and  friend&ip,  liy 
confining  our  choice  to  few  people,  and  making  us  indifferent  to  the  company 
and  converfation  of  the  greateft  part  of  men*  Tou  will  very  feldom  find,  that 
mere  men  of  the  world,  whatever  ftrong  fcnfc  they  may  be  endowed  with,  arc 
very  nice  in  difi:ing^iflung  of  charafters,  or  in  marking  tbofe  infenfible  differences 
and  gradations  which  maKe  one  man  preferable  to  another.  Any  one,  that  ha3 
competent  ienie^  is  fufiicient  for  thek  cntertaiament :  Thev  talk  ta  him,  of  their 
pleauire  and  afiairs*  with  the  fame  frankneis  as  they  would  to  another  -,  and  find- 
ing many,  who  are  fit  to  fiijpply  his  place,  they  never*fcel  any  vacancy  or  want  is 
his  abience.  Put  to  make  ule  of  the  allufion  of  a  celebrated  ^Frevch  author,  tj^ 
judgment  may  be  compared  tO  a  dock  or  wa|ich,  where  the  moft  ardio^  ma* 
chine  is  fuScient  to  tell  the  hours ;  but  the  moft  elaborate  and  artificial  can  only 
point  out  the  minutes  and  feconds,  and  dtftinj^ib  the  fmalleft  difierenc^  of  timeb 
One  that  has  well  digefted  his  knowlcge  both  of  books  and  n^en,  has  Uttle  emoy? 
ment  but  in  the  company  of  a  few  fekift  companions.  He  feels  too  fenlibly^ 
how  much  all  the  reft  of  mankind  fall  ihort  of  the  notions  which  he  has  entertained^ 
And,  his  afie£tions  being  thus  confined  within  a  narrow  circle,  no  wonder  h< 
carries  them  further  than  if  they  were  more  general  and  undiftinguifhird.  Thu 
gaiety  and  frolic  of  a  bottle- compamon  improves  with  Mm  into  a  folid  friendfhijp; 
And  the  ardours  of  a  youthful  appetite  become  an  elegant  paifion« 


*  M—f.  FdTTiNE  LLS,  Pluraliie  da  M^es.    Sow  6. 
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OF  THE   LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS. 

I^T  O  TH I N  G  is  more  apt  to  furprifc  a  foreigner,  than  the  extreme  liberty, 
JL^  which  we  enjoy  in  this  country,  of  communicating  whatever  we  pleafe  to 
the  public,  and  of  openly  cenfiiring  every  meafure,  entered  into  by  the  king  or 
his  minifters.  If  the  adminiftration  refolve  upon  war,  'ds  afiirmed,  that  either 
wilfully  or  ignorantly  they  miftake  the  intereft  of  the  nation,  and  that  peace,  in 
the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  is  infinitely  preferable.  If  the  paflion  of  the  mi- 
nifters lie  towards  peace,  our  political  writers  breathe  nothing  but  war  and  de- 
yaftation,  and  reprefent  the  pacific  condu£k  of  the  government  as  mean  and  pufil- 
lanimous.  As  this  liberty  is  not  indulged  in  any  other  government,  either  re- 
publican or  monarchical  *,  in  Holland  and  Venice,  no  more  than  in  France  or 
Spain  ;  it  may  very  naturally  give  occafion  to  thefe  two  queftions.  How  it  happens 
that  Great  Britain  enjoys  jucb  a  peculiar  privilege?  and  ff^ether  the  unlimited 
exercife  of  this  liberty  be  advantageous  or  prejudiciiil  to  the  public  ? 

As  to  the  firft  queftion.  Why  the  laws  indulge  us  in  fuch  an  extraordinary 
liberty  ?  I  believe  tne  reafon  may  be  derived  from  our  mixed  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  is  neither  wholly  monarchical,  nor  wholly  republican.  It  will  be 
found,  if  1  miftake  not,  a  true  obfervation  in  politics,  that  the  two  extremes  in 
government,  liberty  and  flavery,  commonly  approach  neareft  to  each  other  ;  and 
that  as  you  depart  from  the  extremes,  and  mix  a  little  of  monarchy  with  li- 
berty, the  government  becomes  always  the  more  free  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
when  you  mix  a  little  of  liberty  with  monarchy,  the  yoke  becomes  always  the 
more  grievous  and  intolerable.  I  fhall  endeavor  to  explain  mjrfelf.  In  a  govern- 
ment, fuch  as  that  of  France,  which  is  entirely  abfolute,  and  where  laws,  cuftom, 
and  reli^on  concur,  all  of  them,  to  make*  the  people  fully  fatisfied  with  their 
condidoa^  the  monarch  cannot  entertain  the  Xtz&jealoufy  againft  his  fubjefts,  and 
therefore  is  apt  to  indulge  them  in  great  liberties  both  of  fpeech  and  adtion.  In 
a  government  altogether  republican,  fuch  as  that  of  Holland,  where  there  is  no 
magiftrate  fo  eminent  as  to  give  jealoufy  to  the  ftate,  there  is  alfo  no  danger  in 
intrufting  the  magiftrates  with  very  large  difcretionary  powers ;  and  tho*  many  ad- 
vantages refult  from  fuch  powers,  in  the  prefervation  of  peace  and  order,  yet  they 
lay  a  confiderable  reftraint  on  men's  actions,  and  make  every  private  fubjeft  pay 
a  great  refpcft  to  the  government.  Thus  it  feems  evident,  that  the  two  extremes 
ot  abfolute  monarchy  and  of  a  repubUc,  approach  very  near  to  each  other  in  the 
moft  material  circumftances.  In  the  Jirfiy  the  magiftrate  has  no  jealoufy  of  the 
people :  In  the  fecond^  the  people  have  no  jealoufy  of  the  magiftrate :  Which 
want  of  jealoufy  begets  a  mutual  confidence  and  truft  in  both  cafes,  and  produces 
a  fpecics  of  liberty  in  monarchies,  and  of  arbitrary  power  in  republics. 

To  juftify  the  other  part  of  the  foregoing  obfervation,  that  in  every  govern- 
ment the  means  are  moH  wide  of  each  other,  and  that  the  mixtures  of  monarchy 
kpd  liberty  render  the  yoke  cither  more  cafy  or  more  grievous^  I  muft  take  no- 
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rice  oFa  remark  of  Tacitus  with  regard  to  the  Romaks  under  the  emperors,  that 
they  neither  could  bear  total  flavery  nor  total  liberty.  Nee  Mam  feruitutem^  nee 
Mam  Uhertatem  pati  pojfunt.  This  remark  a  celebrated  poet  has  tranflatcd  and 
applied  to  the  English,  in  his  lively  defcription  of  queen  Elizabeth's  policy  and 
govemmmt. 

Et  fit  aimer  fin  jou^  a  P  Anglois  indan^ti^ 

^  ne peMi  ni  firvsr^  ni  vivre  en  UbertL  Henriade,  Uv.  i. 

According  to  thefc  remarks,  we  are  to  confider  the  Roman  government  un- 
der the  emperors  as  a  mixture  of  defpotifin  and  liberty,  where  the  defpotifm  pre* 
v^led ;  and  the  English  government  as  a  mixture  of  the  fame  kind,  but  where 
the  liberty  predominates.  The  confequences  are  exadly  conformable  to  the  fore- 
gping  oblervation ;  and  fuch  as  may  be  expeded  from  thofe  mixed  forms  of  go- 
yemment,  which  beget  a  mutual  watchfulnefs  and  jealoufy.  The  Roman  empe- 
rors were,  many  of  them,  the  moft  frightful  tyrants  that  ever  difgraced  human 
nature ;  and  'tis  evident  their  cruelty  was  chiefly  excited  by  tJxcir  jealoujy^  and  by 
their  obferving,  that  all  the  great  men  of  Romb  bore  with  impatience  the  domi^ 
nion  of  a  family,  which,  but  a  little  before,  was  no  ways  fuperior  to  th^ir  own. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  republican  part  of  the  government  prev^s  in  Eng- 
land, tho'  with  a  great  mixture  of  mona{chy,  *tis  obliged,  for  its  own  preferva- 
tion,  to  maintain  a  watchful  y^^/^Hj^  over  the  magiflrates,  to  remove  all  difcre- 
tionary  powers,  and  to  fecure  every  one's  life  and  fortune  by  general  and  in- 
flexible laws.  No  adion  muft  be  deemed  a  crime  but  what  the  law  has  plainly 
determined  to  be  fuch :  No  crime  mufl:  be  imputed  to  a  man  but  from  a  legal 
proof  before  his  judges  ;  and  even  thefe  judges  muft  be  his  fellow-fubjedts,  who 
are  obliged,  by  their  own  intereft,  to  have  a  watchful  eye  over  the  encroach- 
ments and  violence  of  the  minifters.  From  thefe  caufes  it  proceeds,  that  there 
is  as  much  hberty,  and  even,  perhaps,  licentioufnefs  in  Britain,  as  there  were 
formerly  flavery  and  tyranny  in  Rome. 

These  principles  account  for  the  great  liberty  of  the  prefs  in  thefe  kingdoms, 
beyond  what  is  indulged  in  any  other  government.  'Tis  fufficiently  known,  that 
arbitrary  power  would  fteal  in  upon  us,  were  we  not  extremely  watchful  to  pre- 
vent its  progrefs,  and  were  there  hot  an  eafy  method  of  conveying  the  alarum 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  The  fpirit  of  the  people  muft  fre- 
quently be  rouzed  in  order  to  curb  the  ambition  of  the  court ;  and  the  dread  of 
rouflng  this  fpirit,  muft  be  employed  to  prevent  that  ambition.  Nothing  fo  ef- 
fectual to  this  purpofe  as  the  lioeity  of  the  prefs,  by  which  all  the  learning,  wit 
and  genius  of  the  nation  nuy  be  employed  on  the  fide  of  liberty,  and  every  one 
be  animated  to  its  defence.  As  long,  therefore,  as  the  republican  part  of  our 
government  can  mdntain  itlelf  againft  the  monarchical,  it  muft  he  extremely 
jealous  of  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  as  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  .its  prefcrva- 
tion. 

Since  therefore  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  is  fo  eflential  to  the  fupport  of  ourmixed 
government  •,  this  fufficiently  decides  the  fecond  queftion,  PFbetber  this  Uberty  he 
advantageous  or  prejudicial  \  there  being  nothing  of  greater  iipportance  in  every 
ftate  than  the  prcfervation  of  the  ancient  government,  efpecially  if  it  be  a  free 
one*  But  I  would  fain  go  a  ftep  farther,  and  aflert,  that  fuch  a  liberty  is  at- 
tended 
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tended  with  fo  few  inconveniencies,  that  it  may  be  claimed  as  the  common  right 
of  mankind,  and  ought  to  be  indulged  them  almoft  in  every  government :  ex- 
cept the  ccclefiaftical,  to  which  indeed  it  would  prove-fatal.  \Vc  need  not  dread 
from  this  liberty  any  fuch  ill  confequences  as  followed  from  the  harangues  of 
the  popular  demagogues  of  Athens  and  tribunes  of  Rome.  A  man  reads  a  book  • 
or  pamphlet  alone  and  coolly.  There  is  none  prefent  from  whom  he  can  catch  the 
paflion  by  contagion.  He  is  not  hurried  away  by  the  force  and  energy  of 
aftion.  And  (liould  he  be  wrought  up  to  ever  fo  feditious  a  humor,  there  is 
no  violent  refolution  prefented  to  him,  by  which  he  can  immediately  vent  his  paf- 
lion. The  liberty  or  the  prefs,  therefore,  however  abufed,  can  fcarce  ever  excite 
popular  tumults  or  rebellion.  And  as  to  thofe  murmurs  or  lecret  difcontents  it 
may  occafion,  'tis  better  they  fliould  get  vent  in  words,  that  they  may  come  to 
the  knowlege  of  the  magiftnae  before  it  be  too  late,  in  order  to  his  providing 
a  remedy  againft  them.  Mankind,  'tis  true,  have  always  a  greater  propcnfion 
to  bdieve  what  is  faid  to  the  dilktvantage  of  their  governors,  than  the  contrary  ; 
but  this  inclination  is  infeparablc  from  them,  whether  they  have  liberty  or  not. 
A  Whifper  may  fly  as  quick,  and  be  as  pernicious  as  a  pamphlet.  Nay,  it  will 
be  more  pernicious,  wheiie  men  arc  not  accuftomed  to  think  treely,  or  diftinguifh 
betwixt  truth  and  falfhood. 

It  has  alfo  been  found,  as  the  expeomce  of  mankind  increafes,  that  the  people 
are  no  luch  dangerous  monfter  as  they  have  been  reprefented,  and  that 'tis  in  every 
irfpeft  better  to  guide  them,  like  rational  creatures,  than  to  lead  or  drive  them, 
like  brute  beafts.  Before  the  United  Provi-nces  fet  the  example,  toleration  was 
deemed  incompatible  with  good  government  •,  and  it  was  thought  impoflible,  that 
a  tiumber  of  religteus  ftfts  could  live  together  in  harmony  and  peace,  and  have 
aU'rfthem  an  equal  affediofn  to  their  common  country,  and  to  each  other.  Eng- 
land has  fet  a  like  example  of  civil  Hberty ;  and  tho*  this  liberty  fecms  to  occafion 
foitie  fmall  ferment  at  prefent,  it  has  not  as  yet  produced  any  pernicious  effects  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  men,  being  every  day  more  accuftomed  to  the  free 
-dilcufiion  of  public  aflairs,  w'rfl  improve  in  their  judgment  of  them,  and  be  with 
greater  difficnlty  fedoced  by  every  idle  nrnior  and  popukr  clamor. 

•Tis  a  very  comfortable  refleftion  to  the  lovers  <w  Mxrty,  that  this  pecuFiar 
privilege  of  Britain  is  of  a  kind  that  cannot  eafily  be  wrefted  Itom  us,  but  muft 
laft  as  Jong  as  our  government  remains,  in  any  degree,  free  and  independent. 
'Tis  feldom,  that  liberty  of  any  kind  is  loft  all  at  once.  Slavery  has  fo  frightful 
an  afpeft  to  men  accuftomed  to  freedom,  that  it  muft  fteal  in  upon  them  by  de- 
grees, and  muft  difguife  itfelf  in  a  thoufand  fhapes,  in  order  to  be  received.  But, 
if  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  ever  be  loft,  it  muft  be  loft  at  once.  The  general 
laws  againft  fcdition  and  libelling  are  at  prefent  as  ftrong  as  they  poflibly  can  be 
made.  Nothing  can.  impofe  a  farther  reftraint,  but  either  the  clapping  an  Impri- 
tiATUR  upo»i  the  prefs,  or  the  giving  to  the  court  very  large  difcretionary  powers 
to  punifli  whatever  difpleafes  them.  But  thefe  conceflions  would  be  fuch  a  bare- 
faced violation  of  liberty,  that  they  will  probably  be  the  laft  efforts  of  a  defpotic 
government.  We  may  conclude,  that  the  liberty  of  Britain  is  gone  for  ever 
when  thefe  attempts  (hail  fuccced.. 
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OF    IMPUDENCE    AND    MODESTY. 

IA  M  of  opinion.  That  the  common  complaints  againft  Providence  are  i\U 
grounded,  and  that  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  men  are  the  caufes  of  their 
good  or  bad  fortune,  more  than  what  is  generally  imagined.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  inftances  to  the  contrary,  and  thefe  too  pretty  numerous  \  but  few,  in  com- 
parifon  of  the  inftances  we  have  of  a  right  diftribution  of  profperity  and  adver- 
fity  :  nor  indeed  could  it  be  otherwife  from  the  common  courfe  of  human  affairs. 
To  be  endowed  with  a  benevolent  difpoficion,  and  to  love  others,  will  almofl:  in- 
fallibly procure  love  and  efteem  ;  which  is  the  chief  circumftancc  in  life,  and 
faciliutes  every  enterprise  and  undertaking ;  be(ide»  the  fatisfaftion,  which  im- 
mediately refults  from  it.  The  cafe  is  much  the  fame  with  the  other  virtues^ 
Profperity  is  naturally,  tho'  not  neceflarily  attached  to  vhtue  and  merit ;  and  ad- 
verfity,  in  like  manner,  to  vice  and  folly. 

I  MUST,  however,  confefs,  that  this  rule  admits  of  an  exception,  with  regard 
to  one  moral  quality  -,  and  that  fnodefy  has  a  neural  tendency  tO  conceal  a  man's 
talents,  as  impudence  difplays  them  to  the  utmoft,  and  has  been  the  only  caufe  why 
many  have  rifen  in  the  world,  under  all  th^  disadvantages  of  low  birth  and  little 
merit.  Such  indolence  and  incapacity  is  there  in  die  generality  of  mankind,  that 
they  are  ape  to  receive  a  pian  for  whateVer  he  has  a  mind  to  put  himfelf  off  for  § 
and  admit  his  over-bearing  airs  as  proofs  of  that  merit  which  he  aflumes  to  himr 
felf.  A  decent  affurance  fcems  to  be  the  natural  attendant  of  virtue  ;  ^  few 
men  can  diftinguifh  impudence  from  it :  Aj^^  on  the  other  hand,  diffidence,  be^ 
ing  the  natural  refult  of  vice  and  folly,  has  drawn  di%race  upon  modefty,  wjiiich 
in  outward  appearance  fo  nearly  refembles  itv 

As  impudence,  tho'  really  a  vice,  has  the  fame  effects  upon  a  man's- fortune^ 
as  if  it  were,  a  virtue  ;  fo  we  may  obferve,  that  it  is  almoft:  afr  difficult  to  be  at- 
tained, and  is,  in  that  refped,  diftinguifhed  frotp  4II  the  other  vices^  which  are 
acquired  with  little  pains,  and  continually  encreafe  upon  indulgence.  Many  a 
man,  b&ing  fenfible  that  modeily  is  extrenoely  prejudicial  to  him  in  making  his 
fortune,  has  refolved  to  be  impudent,  and  to  put  a  bold  face  upon  the  matter  : 
But,  'tis  obfervable,  that  fuch  people  have  feldom  fucceeded  in  the  attempt^  but 
Ixave  been  obliged  to  relapfe  into  their  primitive  modefty.  Nothing  carries  a 
man  thro'  the  world  like  a  true  genuine  natural  impudence.  Its  counterfeit  is 
good  for  nothing,  npr  can  ever  fupport  itfelf.  In  any  other  attempt,  whatever 
faults  a  man  commits  aqd  is  fenfible  of,  he  i^  fo  much  the  nearer  his  end.  fiut 
when  he  endeavours,  at  i^Bpudence,  if  he  ever  failed  in  the  attempt,  the  re- 
membrance of  that  failure  will  make  him  bluih,  and  will  infallibly  difconcert  him  : 
After  which  every  blufli  is  a  caufe  for  new  blu(hes,  'till  he  be  found  out  to  be  an 
arrant  cheat,  and  a  vain  preter)der  toimpudence« 

If  ^y  thing  can  giw  a  modeft- man  niore  afluronce^  it  muft  be  fomc  advan- 
c^es  oi  fftrtun^,;  which  cfeance  procures,  to  h'mi*    Richcis  nfturai.ly.gain.  a  man 
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a  favourable  reception  in  the  world,  and  give  merit  a  double  luftre,  when  a  per- 
fon  is  endowed  with  it ;  and  fupply  its  place,  in  a  great  meafure,  when  it  is  ab- 
fent.  *Tis  wonderful  to  obfcrve  what  airs  of  fuperiority  fools  and  knaves,  with 
large  pofleffions,  give  themfelves  above  men  of  the  greateft  merit  in  poverty. 
Nor  do  the  men  of  merit  make  any  ftrong  oppofition  to  thefe  ufurpations  -,  or 
rather  feem  to  favor  them  by  the  modefty  of  their  behaviour.  Their  good  fenfe 
and  experience  make  them  diffident  of  their  judgment,  and  caufe  them  to  exa- 
mine every  thing  with  the  greateft  accuracy  :  As,  on  the  other  hand,  the  delicacy 
of  their  fentiments  makes  them  timorous  left  they  commit  faults,  and  lofe  in  the 
praftice  of  the  world  that  integrity  of  virtue,  fo  to  fpeak,  of  which  they  are  fo 
jealous.  To  make  wifdom  agree  with  confidence,  is  as  difficult  as  to  reconcile 
vice  and  modefty. 

These  are  the  reflexions  which  have  occurred  upon  this  fubjeft  of  impudence 
and  modefty  ;  and  I  hope  the  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  fee  them  wrought 
into  the  following  allegory. 

Jupiter,  in  the  beginning,  joined  Virtue,  Wisdom,  and  Confidence  to- 
gether-, and  Vice,  Folly,  and  Diffidence  :  And  thus  conne6lcd,  fent  them 
into  the  world.  But  tho'  he  thought  he  had  matched  them  with  great  judg- 
ment, and  faid  that  Confidence  was  the  natural  companion  of  Virtue^  and  that  Vice 
defcrved  to  be  attended  with  Diffidence^  they  had  not  gone  far  before  diflenfion  arofe 
among  them.  IVifdontj  who  was  the  guide  of  the  one  company,  was  always  ac- 
cuftomcd  before  (he  ventured  upon  aiiy  road,  however  beaten,  to  examine  it 
carefully;  to  enquire  whither  it  led;  what  dangers,  difficulties  and  hindrances 
might  poffibly  or  probably  occur  in  it.  In  thefe  deliberations  flie  ufually  confumed 
fome  time ;  which  delay  was  very  difpleafing  to  Confidence^  who  was  always  in- 
clined to  hurry  on,  without  much  forethought  or  deliberation,  in  the  firft  road 
he  met.  fViJdom  and  Virtue  were  infeparable  :  But  Confidence  one  day,  following 
his  impetuous  nature,  advanced  a  confidierablc  way  before  his  guides  and  com- 
pa^nion^ ;  and  not  feeling  any  want  of  their  company,  he  never  enquired  after  them, 
nor  ever  met  with  them  more.  In  like  manner,  the  other  fociety,  tho'  Joined 
by  Jupiter,  difagreed  and  feparated.  As  folly  ikw  ytry  little  way  before  her,  flic 
had  nothing  to  determine  concerning  the  goodriefs  of  roads,  nor  could  give  the 
preference  to  one  above  another ;  and  this  want  of  refolution  was  encreafed  by  Dif- 
fidencey  who,  with  her  doubts  and  fcruples,  always  retarded  the  journey.  This 
was  a  great  annoyance  to  Vice^  who  loved  not  to  hear  of  difficulties  and  delays> 
and  was  never  fatisfied  without  his  full  career,  in  whatever  his  inclinations  led 
him  to  Folfy^  he  knew,  tho*  ftie  hearkened  to  Diffidence,  would  be  eafily  ma- 
naged when  alone  ;  and  therefore,  as  a  vicious  horfe  throws  his  rider,  he  openly 
beat  away  this  controller  of  all  his  pleafures,  and  proceeded  in  his  journey  with 
Folfyy  from  whom  he  is  infeparable.  Confidence  and  Diffidence  being,  after  this 
manner,  both  thrown  loofe  from  their  refpeftive  companies,  wandered  for 
fome  time ;  till  at  laft  charnrc  led  theni  at  the  fame  time  to  one  village.  Confix 
dence  went  direftly  up  to  the  great  houfe,  which  belonged  to  Wealth,  the  lord 
of  the  village ;  and  without  ftaying  for  a  porter,  intruded  himfelf  immediately 
into  the  innermoft  apartments,  where  he  found  Vice  and  Folfy  well  received  before 
him.  He  joined  the  train;  recommended  himfelf  very  quickly  to  his  hndlord  ; 
and  entered  into  iuch  jfamiliarity  mAi  Vice^  that  he  was  enlifted  ki  the  fame 

com- 
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company  with  Folly.  They  were  frequent  guefts  of  Wealtbj  and  from  that  mo- 
ment infeparable.  Diffidence^  in  the  mean  time,  not  daring  to  approach  the 
great  houfe,  accepted  of  an  invitation  from  P6vERTy,  one  of  the  tenants-,  and 
entering  the  cottage,  found  Wifdom  and  Virtue^  who  being  repulfed  by  the  land- 
lord, had  retired  thither.  Virtue  took  compaflion  of  her,  and  fVtfdom  founds 
from  her  temper,  that  fhe  would  eafily  improve  :  So  they  admitted  her  into  their 
fociety.  Accordingly,  by  their  means,  (he  altered  in  a  little  time  fomewhat  of 
her  manner,  and  becoming  much  more  amiable  and  engaging,  was  now  called  by 
the  name  of  Moiejly.  As  ill  company  has  a  greater  ^ftedt  than  good.  Confidence^ 
tho*  more  rcfraftory  to  counfel  and  example,  degenerated  fo  far  by  the  fociety 
of  Vice  and  Folly^  as  to  pafs  by  the  name  of  Impudence.  Mankind,  who  faw 
thefe  focieties  as  Jupiter  firft  joined  them,  and  know  nothing  of  thefe  mutual 
defertions,  are  thereby  led  into  (Irange  miftakes ;  and  wherever  they  fee  Impudence^ 
make  account  of  Virtue  and  Wifdom^  and  wherever  they  bbferve  Modefy^  call  her 
attendants  Vice  and  Folly. 
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THAT  POLITICS  MAY  BE  REDUCED  TO  A  SCIENCE- 

IT  is  a  great  queftion  with  feveral.  Whether  there  be  any  eflcntial  difference  be- 
twixt one  form  of  government  and  another?  *and,  whether  every  form  may  not 
become  good  or  bad,  according  as  it  is  well  or  ill  admihiftred  *  ^  Were  it  once 
admitted,  that  all  governments  are  alike,  and  that  the  only  difference  confifts  in  the 
chafafter  and  condudt  of  the  governors,  moft  political  difp*utes  would  be  at  an 
end,  and  all  Zeal  for  one  conftitution  above  another,  muft  be  efteemed  mere  bi- 
gotry and  folly.  But,  tho*  a  friend  to  Moderation^  I  cannot  forbear  condemning 
this  fentiment,  and  (hould  be  forty  to  think,  that  human  affairs  admit  of  no  greater 
liability,  than  what  they  receive  from  the  cafual  humors  and  charadters  of  par- 
ticular men. 

*Tis  true,  thofe  who  maintain,  that  the  goodnefs  of  all  government  confifts  in 
the  goodnefs  of  the  adminiftration,  may  cite  many  particular  inftances  in  hiftory, 
where  the  very  fame  government,  in  different  hands,  has  varied  fuddenly  into  the 
twooppofite  extremes  of  good  and  bad.  Compare  the  French  government  un- 
der Henry  III.  and  under  Henr  v  IV.  Oppreffion,  levity,  artifice  on  the  part  of 
the  rulers;  faftion,  fedition,  treachery,  rebellion,  difloyalty  on  th«part  of  the  fub- 
jefts  :  Thefe  compofe  the  charafter  of  the  former  miferable  aera.  But  when  the 
patriot  and  heroic  prince,  who  fuccecded,  was  once  firmly  feated  on  the  throne, 
the  government,  the  people,  every  thing  feemed  to  be  totally  changed  ;  and  all 
from  the  difference  of  the  temper  and  fentiments  of  thefe  two  fovereigns.  An 
equal  difference  of  a  contrary  kind, .  may  be  found  on  comparing  the  reigns  of 

*  For  formt  of  government  let  fools  contefi  : 

WiMteer  is  heft  adminijierd  is  heft.  Essay  0/1  Miw*,  Book  3. 

C  2  Eliza* 
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EuWAB^TB and  f^MfE^,  m:  Jeaft  'wkk  tegaixl  to  foreign  affairs:  and  ioftances  of 
this  kind  niay  be  mukipUed,  almod  wichouc  number,  from  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  hUitory. 

But  here  I  would  bcgJeaveio  make  a  diftindion.  All  .abfolute  governments 
(and  fuch  that  of  England  ^was,  in  ^)great  meafure,  till  the  middle  of  the  laft 
century,  notwithfiandiqg  the  numerousjiaDegyric$onaadent£NGLJSH  liberty)  muft 
Tfiry  much  depend  on  the  adminiftration  \  and  this  is  one  of  the  great  inconveni- 
ences of  that  form  of  .government.  But  a  republican  and  free  government  would 
be  a  mod  obvious  abTurdity,  if  the  particular  checks  and  controls,  provided  by 
the  conftitution,  had  really  no  influence,  and  made  it  not  the  intereft^,  even  of 
bad  men,  to  operate  for  the  public, good.  Such  is  the  intcBtion  of  thefe  forms  of 
governnoeni:,  luad  fuCh  is  their  nealeffedt,  where  they  are  wifdy  conftitutcd :  As,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  the  fources  of  aUdiforder,  and  of  the  blacked  crimes, 
where  dther  (kill  or  honefly  has  been  wanting  in  their  original  frame  4nd  iiiHi- 
tution. 

So  great  is  the  force  of  laws,  and  of  particular  forms  of  government,  and  fo 
Iittle*depeAden€e  Juve  -they  -«a  -the  Juunor-s  ^and  ^en^per  -^-men,  tliot  eenftrquenees 
almoft  as  general  and  certain  may  be  deduced  from  them,  on  moft  occafions,  as 
any  which  the  mathematical  fciences  afford  us. 

The  Roman  government  gave  the  whole  legiflative  power  to  the  commons,  with- 
out allowing  a  negative  either  to  the  nobility  or  confuls.  This  unbounded  power 
the  ^onunons  poilefled  in  a  coUedkive,  not  in  a  reprefentative  bcxLy .  The  coi^e- 
quences  were :  When  the  people,  by  fuccefs  and  conqueft,  had  become  very  nu- 
merous, and  had  fpred  themfelves  to  a  gwat  diftance  from  the  capital,  the  city- 
tribes,  tho*  the  moft  contemptible,  carried  almoft  every  vote  :  They  were,  there- 
fpre,  moft  €^ded  by  eyery  one  who  affefted  popularity : -they  were  fupported 
in  idlenefs  by  the  general  diftribution  of  corn,  'and  by  particular  bribes,  which 
they  received  from  almoft  every  candidate  :  By  this  means  they  became  every  day 
more  licentious,  and  the  Gampus  Marti  us  was  a  perpetual  fcene  of  tumult 
and  fedition ;  armed  flaves  were  introduced  among  thefe  rafcajly  citizens ;  fo  that 
the  whole  government  fell  into  anarcl^y,  rand  the  greateft  hapjnnefs  which  the  Ro- 
mans could  look  for,  was  the  de§)otic  power  of  tne  Caesars,  Such  aretheeffedla 
of  democracy  without  a  reprefentative, 

A  Nobility  may  poffefsthe  whole,  or  any  part  of  the  legiflative  power  of 
a  ftate,  in  two  different  ways.  Either  every  nobleman  Ihares  the  power  as  part 
of  the  whole  body,  or  the  whole  body  enjoys  the  power  as  conipofed  of  parts, 
which  have  each  a  diftinftpowcr  and  authority.  The  Venbti  an  nobility -are  an  in- 
ftance  of  the  firft  kind  of  government :  The  Polish  of  the  fecond.  In  the  Vene- 
tian government  the  whole  body  of  nobility  poffeflTcs  tlK  whole  power,  and  no 
nobleman  hasany  authority  which  he  receives  not  from  the  whole.  In  the  Polish 
government  every  nobleman,  by  means  of  his  fiefs,  has  a  pecuhar  hereditary  au- 
thority over  his  vaflals,  and  the  whole  body  has  no  authority  but  what  it  receives 
from  the  concurrence  of  its  parts.  The  diftinft  operations  and  tendencies  of  rhefc 
two  fpecies  of  government  might  be  made  mdl  apparant  even  a  priori,  A  Vene- 
tian nobility  is  infinitely  preferable  to  a  Polish,  let  the  humors  and  education  of 
men  be  ever  fo  much  varied.  A  nobility,  who  poflefs  their  power  in  common, 
will  preferve  cpeace  and  order,  both  among  themfelves,  and  their  fubjeds ;  and 

no 
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no  member  can  have  authority  enough  to  control  the  laws  for  a  moment.  The 
noWcs  will  preftrre  their  authority  over  the  people,  but  without  any  grievous  ty- 
ranny, or  any  breach  of  private  property  ;  oecaufe  fuch  a  tyrannical  government 
promotes  not  the  intereft  of  the  whole  body,  however  it  may  that  of  fome  indi- 
viduals. There  will  be  a  diftinftion  of  rank  between  the  nobility  and  people,  but 
this  will  be  the  only  diftinftion  in  the  ftate.  The  whole  nobility  will  form  one 
body,  and  the  whole  people  another,  without  any  of  thofe  private  feuds  and  ani- 
mofures,  which  fpread  ruin  and  defolanon  every  where.  'Tis  eafy  to  fee  the  dif- 
advantages  of  a  Polish  nobility  in  every  one  of  thefe  particulars. 

*Tis  poflible  To  to  conftitute  a  free  government,  as  that  a  fingle  perfon,  call  hrcn 
duke,  prince,  or  king,  fhall  poffefs  a  very  large  flbare  of  power,  and  fliall  form  a 
proper  balance  or  coimterpoife  to  the  other  parts  of  the  legiflature  This  cliief 
magiftrate  may  be  either  tk£iive  or  hereditary  ;  and  tho'  the  former  inftitution 
may,  to  a  fuperficial  view,  appear  the  moft  advantageous;  yet  a  more  accurate 
infpeftion  will  difcover  in  it  greater  inconveniencies  than  in  the  latter,  and  fuch  as 
are  founded  on  caufes  and  principles  eternal  and  immutable.  The  filling  of  the 
throne,  in  fuch  a  government,  is  a  point  of  too  great  and  too  general  intereft,  not 
to  divide  the  whole  people  into  faftions :  From  whence  a  civil  war,  the  greatcft 
of  ills,  may  be  apprehended,  almoft  with  certainty,  upon  every  vacancy.  The 
prince  elefted  muft  be  either  a  Foreigner  or  a  Native :  The  former  will  be  ignorant 
of  the  people  whom  he  is  to  govern  •,  fufpicious  of  his  new  fubjefts;  and  fufpefted 
by  them  •,  giving  his  confidence  entirely  to  ftrangers,  who  will  have  no  other  care 
but  of  enriching  themfelves  in  the  quickeft  manner,  while  their  matter's  favor  and 
authority  are  able  to  fupport  them.  A  native  will  carry  into  the  throne  all  his 
private  animofrties  and  friendfhips^  and  will  never  be  regarded,  in  his  elevation, 
without  exciting  the  fentiments  of  envy  in  thofe,  who  formerly  confidered  him  as 
their  equal.-  Not  to  mention,  that  a  crown  is  too  high  a  reward  ever  to  be  given 
to  merit  alone,  and  will  always  induce  the  candidates  to  employ  force,  or  money» 
or  intrigue,  to  procure  the  votes  of  the  eleftors :  So  that  fuch  an  eleftion  will 
give  no  better  chance  for  fuperior  merit  in  the  prince,  than  if  the  fl^te  had  trufted 
to  birth  alone  for  determining  their  fovereign. 

It  may  therefore  be  pronounced  as  an  univerfal  axiom  in  politics,  l^hat  an  hereditary 
fritter ^  a  nobility  without  vajfals,  and  a  people  voting  by  their  reprefentatives^  form  the 
btft  MONARCHY,  ARISTOCRACY,  tf»^  DEMOCRACY*  But  in  ordcr  to  provc  morc 
fully,  that  politics  admit  of  general  truths,  which  are  invariable  by  the  humor  or 
education  either  of  fubjeft  or  fovereign,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obfervc  fome  other 
principles  of  this  fcicnce,  which  may  feem  to  deferve  that  charaftcr. 

It  may  eafily  be  obferved,  that  tho*  free  governments  have  been  commonly 
the  moft  happy  for  thofe  who  partake  of  their  freedom  ;  yet  are  they  the  moft 
ruinous  and  opprcfTive  for  their  provinces :  And  this  obfervation  may»  I  believe, 
be  fixed  as  a  maxim  of  the  kind  we  are  here  fpeaking  of.  When  a  monarch  ex- 
tends his  dominions  by  conqueft,  he  foon  learns  to  confider  his  old  and  his  new 
fubjefts  as  on  the  fame  footing  ;  becaufe,  in  reality,  all  his  fubjefts  are  to  him  the 
fame,  except  the  few  friends  and  favorites,  with  whom  he  is  perfonally  acquainted. 
He  does  not,  therefore,  make  any  diftinftion  betwixt  them  in  his  general  laws  ; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  is  no  lefs  careful  to  prevent  d\\  particular  afts  of  oppreffion 
on  the  one  as  on  the  other.     But  a  free  ftate  ncceflarily  makes  a  great  diftinc- 

tion,. 
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tion,  and  mud  always  do  fo,  till  men  learn  to  love  their  neighbors  as  well  as  them- 
felves.  The  conquerors,  in  fuch  a  government,  are  all  iegiflators,  and  will  be 
fure  fo  to  contrive  matters,  by  reftriftions  of  trade,  and  by  taxes,  as  to  draw 
fomc  private,  as  well  as  public,  advantage  from  their  conquefts.  Provincial  go- 
vernors have  alfo  a  better  chance  in  a  republic,  to  efcape  with  their  plunder,  by 
means  of  bribery  or  intereft  ;  and  their  fellow-citizens,  who  find  their  own  (late 
to  be  inriched  by  the  fpoils  of  the  fubjeft-provinces,  will  be  the  more  inclined  to 
tolerate  fuch  abufes.  Not  to  mention,  that  it  is  a  neceflary  precaution  in  a  free  ftate 
to  change  the  governors  frequently ;  which  obliges  thefe  temporary  tyrants  to  be 
more  expeditious  and  rapacious,  that  they  may  accumulate  fufficient  wealth  before 
they  give  place  to  their  fucceflbrs.  What  cruel  tyrants  were  the  Romans  over 
the  world  during  the  time  of  their  commonwealth !  *Tis  true,  they  had  laws  to 
prevent  oppreflion  in  their  provincial  magiftrates;  but  Cicero  informs  us,  that 
the  Romans  could  not  better  confult  the  intereft  of  the  provinces  than  by  repeal- 
ing thefe  very  laws.  For,  fays  he,  in  that  cafe,  our  magiftrates,  having  entire 
impunity,  would  plunder  no  more  than  would  fatisfy  their  own  rapacioufncfs : 
Whereas,  at  prefent,  they  muft  alfo  fatisfy  that  of  their  judges,  and  of  all  the 
great  men  of  Rome,  whofe  proteftion  they  ftand  in  need  of.  Who  can  read  of 
the  cruelties  and  oppreffions  of  Verres  without  horror  and  aftonifliment  ?  And, 
who  is  not  touched  with  indignation  to  hear,  that  after  Cicero  had  exhaufted  on 
that  abandoned  criminal  all  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence,  and  had  prevailed  fo  far 
as  to  get  him  condemned  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  the  laws ;  yet  that  cruel  tyrant 
li/ed  pe  xeably  to  old  age,  in  opulence  and  eafe,  and,  thirty  years  afterward,  was 
put  into  the  profcription  by  Mark  Anthony,  on  account  of  his  exorbitant  wealth, 
where  he  fell,  with  Cicero  himfelf,  and  all  the  moft  virtuous  men  of  Rome  ? 
After  the  diffolution  of  the  commonwealth,  the  Roman  yoke  became  eafier  upon 
the  provinces,  as  Tacitus  ihforms  us  * ;  and  it  may  be  obfcrved,  that  many  of 
the  worft  emperors,  Domitian  +,  for  inftance,  were  very  careful  to  prevent  all 
oppreflion  of  the  provinces.  In  J  Tiberius*s  time,  Gaul  was  efteemed  richer 
than  Italy  itfelf :  Nor,  do  I  find,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  Roman  mo- 
narchy, that  the  empire  became  lefs  rich  or  populous  in  any  of  its  provinces  ; 
though  indeed  its  valor  and  military  difcipline  were  always  upon  the  decline.  The 
oppreflion  and  tyranny  of  the  Carthaginians  over  their  fubjedl  ftates  in  Africa 
went  fo  far,  as  we  learn  from  Polybius  |,  that  not  contented  with  exading  the 
half  of  all  the  produd  of  the  ground,  which  of  itfelf  was  a  very  high  rent,  they 
alfo  loaded  them  with  many  other  taxes.  If  we  pafs  from  antient  to  modern 
times,  we  fliall  find  the  fame  obfervarion  to  hold.  The  provinces  of  abfolute 
monarchies  are  always  better  treated  than  thofe  of  free  ftates.  Compare  the  Pais 
conquis  of  Fkai^ce  with  Ireland,  and  you  will  be  convinced  of  this  truth  ;  tho* 
this  latter  kingdom  being,  in  a  good  meafure,  peopled  from  England,  poflcfles 
fo  many  rights  and  privileges  as  ftiould  naturally  make  it  challenge  better  treat- 
ment than  that  of  a  conquered  province,  Corsica  is  alfo  an  obvious  inftance  to 
the  fame  purpofe. 

•  Ann.  lib    i.  cap.  2.  pleSs,  nihil  nfoliJum  in  exercitihuSt  nifi  quod  ixter- 

t  SuBT.  in  vita  Domit.  mim  cogitarent.     Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  3. 
t  F'gregif'f»  refumenda  liber t ait  ttmfus^  fi^tfifi*'         ||  Lib.  I.  cap.  72. 
rentes ^  quam  iuo^s  Italia»  quam  imoelUt  wbana 

There 
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There  is  an  obfervation  of  Machiavel,  with  regard  to  the  conquefts  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  which,  I  think,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  thofe  eternal 
political  truths  which  no  time  nor  accidents  can  vary.  It  may  feem  ftrange,  fays 
that  politician,  that  fuch  fudden  conquefts,  as  thofe  of  Alexander,  (hould  be 
pofTeffed  fo  peaceably  by  his  fucceflbrs,  and  that  the  Persians,  during  all  the 
confufions  and  civil  wars  of  the  Greeks,  never  made  the  fmalleft  elforts  towards 
the  recovery  of  their  former  independent  government.  To  fatisfy  us  concerning 
the  caufe  of  this  remarkable  event,  we  may  confider,  that  a  monarch  may  govern 
his  fubjefts  in  two  diflercnt  ways.  He  may  cither  follow  the  maxims  of  the 
caftern  princes,  and  ftretch  his  power  fo  far  as  to  leave  no  diftinftion  of  ranks 
iamong  his  fubjefts,  but  what  proceeds  immediately  from  himfelf  j  no  advantage 
of  birth  I  no  hereditary  honors  and  polTcflions  ;  and,  :in  a  word,  no  credit  among 
the  people,  except  frorii  his  commiflion  alone.  Or  a  monarch  may  exert  his 
power  after  a  milder  manner,  like  our  European  princes ;  and  leave  other 
fourccs  of  honor,  befidc  his  fmile  and  favor :  Birth,  titles,  pofTeffions,  valor, 
integrity,  knowlege,  or  great  and  fortunate  atchievements.  In  the  former  fpecies 
of  government,  after  a  conqucft,  'tis  impoffible  ever  to  (hake  off  the  yolgr  •, 
fince  no  one  poffefTes,  among  the  people,  fo  much  perfoniil  credit  and  authority 
as  to  begin  fuch  an  enterprize  :  Whereas,  in  the  latter,  the  leaft  misfortune,  or 
difcord  of  the  vidlors,  will  encourage  the  vanquifhed  to  take  arms,  who  have 
leaders  ready  to  prompt  and  conduft  them  in  every  undertaking  *. 


*  I  HAVE  taken  it  for  granted,  according  to  the 
fuppoiltion of  Machiavel^  that  the  amient  Per- 
sians had  no  nobility;  tho'  there  is  reafbn  to 
fofpe^t,  that  the  Florentine  fecretary,  who 
feems  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with  the  Ro- 
man than  the  Greek  authors,  was  miflaken  in 
this  particular.  I'he  more  antient  Persians, 
whofe  manners  are  defcribed  by  Xsnophon,  were 
a  free  people,  and  had  nobility.  Their  o/cmti/xo» 
were  preferred  even  after  the  extending  of  their 
conqueils  and  the  confequenc  change  of  their  go-  - 
Vfmment.  Ari an  mentions  them  in  Darius's 
time,  De  exped,  Alex.  lib.  2.  Hiftorians  alio 
foeak  often  of  the  perfons  in  command  as  men  of 
ramily.  Ty cranes*  who  was  general  of  the 
Med £5  under  Xerxes,  wasof  theraceof  Achje- 
MENEs,  Herod,  lib.  7.  cap.  62.  Artachjces, 
who  dire£led  the  cutting  of  the  canal  about  mount 
Athos,  was  of  the  fame  family.  Id.  cap.  117. 
Megabyzus  was  one  of  the  feven  eminent  Per- 
sians who  conipired  againfl  the  Magi.  His  fon, 
ZopYRus,  was  in  the  higheft  conmiand  under 
Darius,  and  delivered  Babylon  to  him.  His 
grandfon,  MsoABYZUSy  commanded  the  anny» 
defeated  at  Marathon.  His  great  grandion 
ZoPYRVs,  was  alio  eminent,  and  was  oanifhed 
Persia.  Herod,  lib.  3.  Thug.  lib.  1.  Ro- 
saces, who  commanded  an  army  in  .£cypt  un- 
der Artaxerzes,  was  alfb  descended  from  onfi 
of  the  (even  confpiraton,  Dio.d.  Sic.  lib.  16. 
Agesilaus,  in  Xbnophon,  Hift.  Grac.  lib.  4. 
being  defiroui  of  making  a  marriage  betwixt  king 


CoTYS  his  ally,  and  the  daughter  of  SPITHRI- 
D  a  t  e  s  a  Pe  r  s  i  a  n  of  rank,who  had  de(erted  to  him, 
firftaiks  Cotys  what  family  Spithridates  is  of. 
One  of  the  mod  confiderable  inPE  r  s  i  A,fays  Cot  vs. 
Aria  us,  when  offered  the  fovereignty  by  Ct&« 
ARCH  us  and  the  ten  thoufand  Greeks,  refufed 
it  as  of  too  low  a  rank,  and  (kid,  that  fo  many 
eminent  Persians,  would  never  endure  his  rule. 
Id.  de  exfed.  lib.  2.  Some  of  the  families,  de- 
fcended  from  the  feven  pERSiANsabovcmentioned 
remained  during  all  Alexan  der's  fucceflbrs  ;  and 
MiTHRiDATEs,  in  Antiochus'  timCy  is  faid  by 
Pol  y  Bi  u  s  to  be  defcended  from  one  of  them,  lib. 
5.  cap.  43.  Artabazus  was  efieemed,  as 
Ari  AN  fays,  »  tck  v^ur^ii  lii^ur.  lib.  3.  And 
when  Alexander  married  in  one  day  80  of  his 
captains  to  Persian  women,  his  intention  plainly 
was  to  ally  the  Macedonians  with  t^e  moil  emi- 
nent Persian  families,  id.  lib.  7.  Diodorus 
SicuLus  fays  they  were  of  the  mod  noblp  birth 
in  Persia,  lib.  17.  The  government  of  Persia 
was  deipotiCy  and  conducted,  in  many  refpe6ls,  af- 
ter the  eaftern  manner,  but  was  not  carried  fo  far 
as  to  extirpate  ail  nobility»  and  confound  all  ranks 
and  orders.  It  left  men  who  were  flill  great,  by 
themielves  and  their  family,  independent  of  their 
office  and  commiiFion.  And  the  reafon  why^the 
Maci  DON  ia n s  kept  {o  eadly  dominion  over  them 
was  owing  to  other  caufes  eafy  to  be  found  in  the 
hiflorians;  tho'  it  muft  be  owned  that  Ma- 
chiavsl's  reafoning  is,  in  itfelf,  juft,  however 
doubtful  its  application  to  the  prcfent  caj(e» 

Svca 
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Such  is  the  reafoning  of  Machiavel,  which  Icctns  to  mc  very  foiidand  con- 
clujSve ;  though  I  wifli  he  had  not  mixed  falfliood  with  truth,  in  aflcrting,  that 
monarchies  governed  according  to  the  eaftem  policy,  though  more  eafily  kept 
when  once  fubdued,  yet  are  the  moft  difficult  to  fubdue ;  fince  they  cannot  con- 
tain any  powerful  fubjeft,  wbofe  difcontent  and  fadtion  may  facilitate  the  enter- 
prizes  or  an  enemy.  For  befides,  that  fuch  a  tyrannical  government  enervates 
the  courage  of  men,  and  renders  them  indifferent  towards  the  fortunes  of  their  fo- 
vereign  ;  befides  this,  I  fay,  we  find  by  experience,  that  even  the  temporary  and 
delegated  authority  of  the  generals  and  magiftrates  *,  being  always,  in  fuch  go- 
vernnHtnts,  as  abfolu;te  within  its  fphere,  as  that  of  the  prince  luaifelf  ^  is  able,  with 
^arbarians  accuftomed  to  a  blind  fubmifilon,  to  produce  the  moft.  dangerous  and 
ratal  revolutions.  So  that,  in  every  refpeft,  a  gentle  government  is  preferable, 
and  gives  the  greateft  fecurity  to  the  fovereign  as  well  as  to  the  fubjeft. 

Legislators,,  therefore*  ought  not  to  truft  the  future  government  of  a  ftate 
entirely  to  chance,  but  ought  to  provide  a  fyllem  of  laws  to  regulate  the  admini- 
.  ftration  of  public  affairs  to  the  latcft  pofterity.  Effeds  will  always  correfpond  to 
caufes ;  and  wife  regulations  in  any  commonwealth*  are  the  moft  valuable  legacy 
which  can  be  left  to  future  ages.  In  the  fmallefl:  court  or  office,  the  ftated  forms 
and  methods,  by  which  bufinefs  muft  be  conduded,  are  found  to  be  a  confiderable 
check  on  the  natural  depravity  of  mankind.  Why  fhould  not  the  cafe  be  the 
fame  in  public  affairs  ?  Can  we  afcribe  the  ftability  and  wifdom  of  the  Venetian 
government,  through  fo  many  ages,  to  any  thing  but  the  form  of  government  ? 
And  IS  it  not  cafy  to  point  out  thofe  defedls  in  the  original  conftitution,  which 
produced  the  tumultuous  governments  of  Athens  and  Rome,  and  ended  at  lad 
in  the  ruin  of  thefe  two  tamous  republics  ?  And  fo  little  dependance  has  this  af- 
feir  on  the  humors  and  education  of^particular  men,  that  one  part  of  the  fame  re- 
public may  be  wifely  condufted,  and  another  weakly,  by  the  very  fame  men, 
tDerely  on  account  of  the  difference  of  the  forms  and  inltitutions,  by  which  thefe 
parts  are  regulated.  ^Hifborians  inform  us  that  this  was  adually  the  cafe  with 
Genoa.  For  while  the  ftate  was  always  full  of  fcdition,  and  tumult,  and  difor- 
der,  the  bank  of  St.  George,  which  had  become  a  confiderable  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  conduced,  for  fevcral  ages,  with  the  utmoft  integrity  and  wifdom  *. 

The  ages  of  greateft  public  fpirit  are  not  always  moft  eminent  for  private  vir- 
tue. Good  laws  may  beget  order  and  moderation  in  the  government,  where  the 
manners  and  cuftbms  have  inftillcd  Uttle  humanity  or  juftice  into  the  tempers  of 
men.  The  moft  tlluftrious  period  of  the  Roman  hiftory,  confidered  in  a  political 
view,  is  that  between  the  beginning  of  the  firft  and  end  of  the  laft  Punic  war  ; 
the  due  balance  betwixt  the  nobility  and  people  being  then  fixed  by  the  coirtcfl^  of 
the  tribunes,  and  not;  being  yet  loft  by  the  extqnt  ofconquefts.  Yet  at  this  very 
time»  the  horrid  prafticc  of  poifoning-was  fo  common,,  that,,  during  part  of  a  fea- 
ibn,  a  Ppnetw  punifhed  capitaHy  for  this  crime  above  three  thoufand  -f*  pcrfons,  in 
a  part  of  Italy;  and  found  informations  of  this  nature  ftill  multiplying  upon 

*  BJfempi§  ^er€mertii*rar9y  13  da  Filofifi  intante  mi  antkbi  V  n;enerahili.     B  s^egli  ouventffe  (  chi 

4'vi^  imagin^tH  ^  nttdittt  ReptthUehi  mat  »#»  trovatv^  c^i  tempo  in  opii  mtdo  auiyerra  )  que  SanGiorgio 

^ndi^  dint'9  od  ut  mtdtfimo  cerrlfio,  fritmtdefimi  twfta  ^aiVa  citti  occupaffe,  famUe  qkelia  uta  Re^ 

ci/Nufimf  /aMtrta,  ^  li  iirannide,  la  nrita  ct^k  pAHtttpim  pte  /aVE^ETiAifh  mrm^rahl!r, 
#^  ia  nrrH4a,  ia  giuftitia  iff  A»  littnwt\  pfrrbe  TMlk  Hfft.  Florcntiue,  lib.  8. 

quello  oi^dimi  fifU  m^titni^^mUm^aiHLfifmtdf  tiffiM'        f  T.  Livii,.  lib.  40;  cap.  43. 

5  -  him. 
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hiip.  Thert  \$  4  flmilar,  cv  rather  a  worfe  inft^ncc  ♦,  in  the  more  cgrly  times  of 
th$  CQmniQnwealth.  So  depr4ved  in  private  life  were  tMt  people,  whom  in  their 
hiftprips  wc  fp  much  admire,  I  doubt  not  but  ih^y  were  really  more  irirtuous 
during  the  time  Qf  the  two  Triummraie^^  when  thpy  were  tearing  their  common 
country  to  pieces,  and  fpreading  flaughter  and  defolation  oyer  the  fape  of  the  earth, 
Hiorejy  for  the  irhoipe  of  tyrants  t-  H^ 

^Hp»£,  then,  ia  a  fuiEcienc  ioducficnent  to  maintain,  with  th^  utrnQft^P^ii.,  itf 
every  free  ftate,  thofe  forms  and  inftitutions  by  which  liberty  is  fecurcd,  the  pub- 
lic good  copfultisd,  and  the  avarice  or  ambition  of  particular  men  retrained  and 
puniihed-  Nothing  do^s  more  hon^r  to  human  nature,'  th^  to  fee  it  fufceptible 
qf  ib  noble  a  psMqn  i  ^$  nod>ing  can  be  a  greater  indication  of  meannefs  of  heart 
in  my  man,  than  to  iee  him  devoid  of  it.  A  man  who  loves  only  himfelf,  with- 
i9ut  regard  £o  frieodihip  or  merits  is  a  dtiieftablc  monfter  ^  and  a  man,  who  is 
only  fufcepuble  of  friendfliip,  without  public  fpirit,  or  a  regard  to  the  commu- 
nity, is  deficient  in  the  mo(i  material  part  of  virtue. 

But  this  is  a  fut^edl  which  needs  not  be  longer  infifted  on  at  prefent.  There 
are  enow  of  zealots  on  both  fides  who  kindle  up  the  paSions  or  their  partizans^ 
and  under  the  pretence  of  public  gpod,  purfjtie  the  interefts  and  lends  of  thdr  par- 
ticular faction.  For  nty  part,  I  i}iall  always  be  more  fond  of  promoting  moder 
ration  than  zeal ;  tho'  peraaps  the  (lireft  way  of  producing  moderation  in  cveny 
party  is  to  increafe  our  zeal  for  the  public.  Let  us  therefore  try»  if  it  be  pof- 
fible,  from  the  foregoing  do&rine,  to  draw  a  lefTon  of  moderation  w^th  regard  to 
fjhc  parties  into  which  oi^r  country  is  at  prefent  ^  divided  ;  ^t  the  fame  time,  that 
w)t  allow  not  thii  moderation  to  abate  tne  ioduftry  and  paffioo  with  wluch  every 
individual  is  bound  to  purfue  the  goo^f  his  country. 

Those  who  eitber  attack  or  xlefeml  a  tmnifter  in  fuch  a  government  as  ours, 
wbei^  the  utmoft  liberty  is  allowed,  always  carry  matters  to  an  extreme,  and  ex* 
aggerate  his  merit  or  demerit  with  regard  to  the  public.  His  enemies  are  fure 
to  charge  faim  with  the  gcoateft  eoormiUs^,  bdth  in  domcftic  and  foreign  manage- 
ment ;  and  there  is  no  meannefs  nor  crime,  of  which,  in  their  account,  he  is  not 
capaUe.  Unneceilary  wars,  fcandaious  treaties,  pnofufion  of  public  treafure,  opr 
prfeffive  taxes,  every  kind  of  mal-adminiftration  is  afcr^bed  to  him.  ITo  aggra- 
vate  the  charge,  his  pernicious  condu£b,  it  is  faid,  will  extend  its  baneful  influence 
even  to  pofterity,  by  undermining  the  belt  confkitution  in  the  world,  and  difor- 
deijing  that  wife  iyftem  of  laws,  inftitutions  and  cuftoms,  by  which  our  anceftors, 
fior  (b  many  centuriest  have  been  To  happily  governed.  He  is  xiot  only  a  wicked 
minifter  in  himfelf,  but  has  removed  every  fecurity  provided  ag^nft  wicked  mi- 
nifters  for  the  future.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  partizans  of  the  minifter  m^e  his  panegyric  run  as 
high  as  the  accufation  ^ainft  him,  and  ,celebrate  his  wife,  fteady  and  moderate 
Gondud  in  every  part  of  his  adminiftratbn.  The  honor  and  intereft  of  the  na^^ 
tion  iUpported  abrpad,  pui^lic  credit  maintained  at  home,  per&cution  reftrained, 
k&ion  fubdued  ;  the  merit  of  all  thefe  bldfings  is  afcrifac^  folely  to  the  minifter. 

* //.  lib.  g.  cv.  18. 

f  VAigU  contre  VAigkf  Romains  coutrt  RoMAiKf, 

Omtattant  ftuUmtni  fo^r  U  ihoif^  dt  tyr^i.  CoR  N  S I LUI^ 

tlii742.   ;^ 

D  At 
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At  the  fame  time  he  crowns  all  his  other  merits,  by  a  religious  care  of  the  beft 
conftitution  in  the  world,  which  he  has  prefervcd  inviolate  in  all  its  parts,  and 
has  tranfmitted  entire,  to  be  the  happineft  and  fecurity  of  the  lateft  polierity. 

When  this  accufation  and  panegyric  are  received  by  the  partizans  of  each  party, 
no  wonder  they  beget  a  moft  extraordinary  ferment  on  both  fides,  and  fill  the 
nation  with  the  molt  violent  an||^fities.  But  I  would  fain  perfuade  thefe  party- 
zealots,  that  there  is  a  fiat  coiitradidlion  both  in  the  accufation  and  panegyric, 
and  that  it  were  impofliblc  for  either  of  them  to  run  fo  high,  were  it  not  for 
this  contradiftion.  If  our  conftitution  be  really  *  that  noble  fabric^  the  fride  of 
Britain,  the  envy  of  our  neighbours^  raifed  by  the  labor  offo  many  centuries^  repaired 
at  the  est  pence  offo  many  millions^  an4  cemented  by  fucb  a  frofujion  of  blood  *^  I  fay, 
if  our  conffitution  does  in  any  degree  defcrvc  thefc  eulogies,  it  would  never  have 
fufFered  a  wicked  and  a  weak  minifter  to  govern  triumphantly  for  a  courfe  of 
twenty  years,  when  oppofed  by  the  grcateft  geniufes  of  the  nation,  who  exer- 
cifed  the  utmoft  liberty  of  tongue  and  pen,  in  parliament,  and  in  their  fre- 
quent appeals  to  the  people.  But,  if  the  minifter  be  wicked  and  weak,  to  the 
degree  fo  ftrenuoufly  infifted  pnythe-lconftitutionmuft  be  faulty  in  its  original 
principles,  and  he  cannot  confiftently  bc^  charged  ^Vkh^iindermining  the  beft  con- 
ftitution of  the  world.  A  conftitution  is  only  £b  far  good,  as  it  provides  a  re- 
medy againft  mal-adminiftration ;  and  if  the  British  conftitution,  when  in  its 
greateft  vigor,  and  repaired  by  two  fuch  remarkable  events,  as  the  Revolution 
and  Acceffidn^  where  our  ancient  royal  family  was  facrificed  to  it;  if  our  conftitu- 
tion, I  fay,  with  fo  great  advantages,  does  .not,  in  faA,  provide  any  fuch  remedy, 
we  are  rather'beholden  to  any  minifta:  who  tuodermines  it,  and  aflfords  us  an  op- 
portunity of  erefting  in  its  place  a  better 'ctJhftitiitidn.  . 
-  I  woulD  make  ufc  of  the  fame  topics  to  moderate  the  zeal  of  thofe  who  de- 
fend the  minifter.  Is  our  conftitution  fo  excellent?  Then  a  change  of  miniftry  can 
be  no  fuch  dreadful  event  \  fince  'ds  effential  to  fuch  a  conftitution,  in  every 
miniftry,  both  to  preferve  itfelf  from  violation,  and  to  prevent  all  enormities  in 
the  adminiftration.  Is  our  conftitution  'aery.bad?  Then  fo  extraordinary  a  jealou- 
fy  and  apprehenfion,  on  accoun;  of  changes,  is  ill-placed  ;  and  a  man  ftiould  no 
more  be  anxious  in  tbi^  cafe,  than  a  huft^and,  who  had  married  a  woman  from 
the  ftews,  fhould  be  watchful  to  prevent  her  infidelity.  Public  affairs,  in  fuch 
a  conftitution,  muft  necefl&rily  go  to  confufion,  by  whatever  hands  they  are  con- 
du6bed ;  and  the  zeal  of  patriots  is  much  lefs  requifite  in  that  cafe  than  the  pa- 
tience and  fubmiflion  of  pbUofopbers.  The  virtue  and  ^ood  intentions  of  Cato 
and  Brutus  are  highly  laudable  ;  but,  to  what  purpofc  did  their  zeal  ferve  ?  To 
nothing,  but  to  haften  the  fatal  period  of  the  Roman  government,  and  render 
its  convulfions  and  dying  agonies  more  violent  and  painful. 

I  WOULD  not  be  underftood  to  mean,  that  public  aS^airs  deferve  no  care  and  at- 
tention at  all.  Would  men  be  moderate  and  confiftent,  their  claims,  might  be 
admitted  ;  at  leaft  might  be  examined:  The  country-party  might  ftill  aflert,  that 
our  conftitution,  tho'  excellent,  will  admit  of  mal-adminiftration  to  a  certain  de- 
gree \  and  therefore,  if  the  minifter  be  bad,  *tis  proper  to  oppofe  him  with  zfuit^ 
able  degree  of  zeal.     And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  court-party  may  be  allowed, 

•  DiJfrrtatUn  en  Parties^  Le^er  lo. 

' :        '  upon 
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upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  minifter  were  good,  to  defend,  and  v/\th/ome  zeal 
too,  his  adminiftration.  I  would  only  perfuade  men  not  to  contend,  as  if  they 
were  fighting  pro  arts  £5?  fociSj  and  change  a  good  conftitution  into  a  bad  one, 
by  the  violence  of  their  faftions  *. 

I  HAVE  not  here  confidered  any  thing  that  is  perfonal  in  the  prefent  controver- 
fy.  In  the  Bed  civil  conftitution,  where  every  Aian  is  rcftraincd  by  the  moft  ri- 
gid laws,  'tis  eafy  to  difcover  either  the  good  or  bad  intentions  of  a  minifter,  and 
to  judge,  whether  his  perfonal  character  dcferves  love  or  hatred.  But  fuch 
queftions  are  of  little  importance  to  the  public,  ai;id  lay.thofe  who  employ  their 
pens  upon  them,  under  a  juft  fufpicion  either  of  malevolence  or  of  flattery. 

*  fFiat  our  auihofs  opinion  ^a$  of  thi  famous  bitter  enemy.    His  vices,   in  other  infiances,  are- 

tmnifitr  here  pointed  at,  may  hi  learned  from  that  not  compenfated  by  thofc  virtues  which  are  near- 

gffi^f  printed  in  the  former  editions^  under  the  title  \y  allyed  to  them  :  His  want  of  cnterprife  is  not 

of  A  charader  of  Sir  Rob  but  Walpolc.     //  attended  with  frugality.     The  private  character  of 

was  as  follows  :   There  nevor  was  a  man^  whoie  the  man  is  better  than  the  public:  His  virtues  more, 

adlions  and  charader  have  beeip^  more  earneftly  and  than  his  vices  ;  His  fortune  greater:  ^^an  his  Hune. 

openly  canvafled,  than  thoTe  of  the  pn^fent  Qiini-  With  many  good  qualitie$^  he  has  incurred  the' 

fter,  who;  having  goverded  afearned  and  frefena--  public  hatred:    With  good  *  capacity  he  Has  not 

tionfer  fi)  long  adane^  imidibifick  mighty  oppOi  ^leaped  ridicule. . .  He  would  have  been  efteemed' 

fitiony  maymake  a  large  library  of  whdt  has  been  more  worthy  of  his  high  ftation,  had  he  never 

wrote  for  and  againjft  him,  and  is- the  Aibjedb  of  pofTeiTed  it;  and  is  better  qualified  for  the  fecond 

above  half  the  paper  that  has  been  blotted  in  the  than  for  the  firfl  place  in  any  government    His 

nation  within  thefe  twenty  years.     I  wifh,  for  the  minifby  has  been  more  advantageous  to  his  family 

honor  of  Qiir:coimtry,  that  anyone  chara^er  of  than  to  the  public,  better.fbr.  this  age  than  for  po- 

him  had  been- drawri^ with  {yxQh  judgment -jm^  im-:  fieri ty,  and  more  pernicioi^  by  bad  precedents 

partiflUty^  as  tip  have  fome  credit  with  pbilepty,^  than  by  real  grievances,     Dui^ing  his  time  trade 

and  to  ihew,  fhat'our  liberty  has^  once  at  leaft,  '4iafs  flOviriihedy  liberty  declined,  and  learning  gone 

been  employed  to  good  purpofe.     I  am  only  a-  to  ruin.    As  I  am  a  man,  I  love  him;  as  lam  a 

fraid  of  faiUng  in  the  former  .quality  of  judgment :  fcholar»  i  hate  him ;  as  lam  a  Br  iton,  1  calmly 

But  if  it  fhould  be  fo,    'tis  out  one  page  more  wifh  his  fall.     And  were  I  a  member  of  either 

thrown  away,  after  an  hundred  thoufandf  upon  houfe,  I  would  give  my  vote  for  removing  him* 

th6  fame  Aibje6l,  that  have  perifhedi  and  becbme  from  St.  Jajmes's  ;  but  ihould  be  j^Iadto  fee  him 
ufeleTs.  In  the  mean  time,  I'lhall  flattei^/inyielf -r^tiretoHovQHTON-HALLy  to  pau  the  remainder 
with  the  pleafing  imagination^  tha^  th^  follow^,  pfhi?  d^ys  in  eafe  and  fdeafure. 

ing  character  will  be  adopted  by  future  hifiiori-  \    jffi  mutbor  is  f  leafed  tofind^  that  after  animofities 

aus.  are  laid,  and  cahtmry  hat  ceafed,  the  <whole  nation 

Sir  ROBERT  IVALFOLE,  prime  miniUcrof  almoji  bofiM  returned  to  the  fame  moderate  fentiments 

Great  Britain,  is  a  man  of  ability,  not  age-  nvith  regard  to  this  great  man\  if  they  are  ssot  ratbir 

nius;  good-natured,   not  virtuous;  confbmtj  not  j^fi-^Mr^  wure  favouredfk  to  him^  hy  a  wry  natural 

magnanimous  ;;moderate9  not  equitable  f,.     His  tranftion,  from  one  extreme  to  another,  ^ ,  The  author 

virtues,  in  {otae  inilahces,  are  free  from  the  allay  'would  not  ofpofe  theft  humanifentimeuTs  totwatds  the 

of  thofe  vices^  which  o&alfy  Company  fuch  vir*  dead\  tbo*  be  tanteet  fhrhetr  UfeHHng,  that  thtnoi 

tues:  He.  is  a  generous  friend,   without  being  a  paying  more  of  our' publie  debts  iisas,   as  hinted  in 

t  Moderate  in  the  ex&cife  of  power,  not  efui"  this  charaBer,  a  groat,  and  the  only  greai,  error  im 

table  in  engrojpng  it,  that longaimniftrati»n* 
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ESSAY  V. 

OF  THE  Fikst  PRINCIPLES  OF  GOVERNMENT. 


NO TH i  N G  h  tvioit  i[^pri%tng  to  thol^,  who  cdiifider  human  affairs  with 
a  |>hiloio]phteal  ¥y«^  ^hhh  Ho  fe^  the  «fiMft  vrtlh  which  the  many  are  go- 
verned by  the  few ;  and  to  obfervc  the  implicite  fubmiflion  with  which  men  re- 
fign  their  own  fenthliehtS  and  'piflibhs  to  thoft  oF  thttr  futers.  When  we  en- 
quire by  what  means  this  wonder  is  brought  about*  we  fhall  find,  that  as  Forx;€ 
is  always  on  the  fide  of  the  governed,  the  governors  have  nothing  to  fupport 
them  but  ojnnion.  'Tis  therefore,  on  <lpinion  only  timt  government  is  founded  ; 
and  this  maxim  extends  to  the  moft  defpotic  and  moft  military  governments,  as 
well  as  to  the  moft  free  and  moft  pojpular.  The  folcdan  of  iEoypT,  or  the  em« 
peror  of  Romb^  might  (kive  his  harmlefs  futneds,  like  brute  beaftft,  agidi^  their 
lentiments  and  inclination :  But  ht  muft,  $lt  k^A,  hare  led  his  maimikk^s^  or/rif^ 
urian  banis^  like  men,  by  their  opiniom 

Opinion  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.  opinion  of  interest,  and  ofnnion  of  right. 
By  (pinion  of  mteh^ft,  I  chiefly  uiderftaiid  the  fenfe  of  the  public  advantage  which 
ii  reaped  from  government ;  together  with  the  perfuafion,  that  the  partlailar  go- 
VeWment,  which  is  ^ftibliflied,  is  equally  advatitagebus  with  any  Othei*  that  could 
eafily  be  fettled.  When  this  opinion  prevails  among  the  generality  of  a  fiate,  or 
among  thofe  who  have  the  force  in  their  hands,  it  gives  great  fecurity  to  any 
govetnitieht. 

/ftroikT  is  of  two  kinds,  right  to  i»dW£R  and  right  to  Property.  What  pre- 
yaieace  opinion  of  the  firft  kind  has  over  mankind,  may  <eafily  be  underftood  by 
obferving  the  attachment  which  all  nations  have  to  their  ancient  government, 
and  eVen  to  thofe  names  which  haVe  had  the  Iknfltion  of  antiquity.  Antiquity 
always  begets  the  opinion  of  right  \  and  whatever  difadvantageous  fentiments  we 
mky  entertain  of  mankind,  they  are  always  found  to  be  prodigal  both  of  blood 
ibid  treafure  in  the  maintenance  of  public  juftice.  This  paflion  we  may  denominate 
dithufiifm,  or  we  m^  gi vfe  it.  Wiai;  ap()ellatioA  we  pfeafe-,  but  a  politician,  who 
fiibuld  overlook  its  innuehce  on  human  affairs,  would  prove  hinifelf  but  of  a  very 
limited  underftandtng.  There  is,  indeed,  no  particular,  in  which,  at  firft  fight, 
Aere  may  appear  a  greater  contradiftion  in  the  frame  of  the  human  mind  than  the 
prefent.  When  men  aft  in  a  JfeAlOn,  they  are  apt,  without  ahy  fliame  or  fc- 
niorfe,  to  neglcft  all  the  ties  of  honor  and  morality,  in  order  to  ferve  their  party ; 
and  yet,  when  a  faftion  is  formed  upon  a  point  of  right  or  principle,  there  is  no 
occafion,  where  men  difcover  a  greater  obftinacy,  and  a  more  determined  fenfe  of 
juftice  and  equity.  Tlie  fame  focial  difpolicion  of  mankind  is  the  caufe  of  both 
tftelecdbtradtftory  appearances. 

Tjs  fufficiently  underftood,  that  the  opinion  of  right  to  property  is  of  the 
greateft  moment  in  all  matters  of  government.  A  noted  author  has  made  pro- 
perty the  foundation  of  all  government ;  and  moft  of  our  politk:al  writers  feem 
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irtclined  to  follow  him  in  that  particular.  This  is  carrying  the  matter  too  far  ; 
but  ftill  it  rauft  be  owned,  that  the  opinion  of  right  to  property  has  a  great  influ- 
ence in  this  fubjcft. 

Upon  thcfe  three  opinions,  therefore,  of  public  intereft^  of  right  to  power ^  and 
of  right  to  property^  are  all  governments  founded,  and  all  authority  of  the  few 
over  the  many.  There  are  indeed  other  principles,  which  add  force  to  thefe, 
and  determine,  limit,  or  alter  their  operation  ;  fuch  z%  f elf -inter eft  ^  fear^  and  aj- 
feStidn :  But  ftill  we  may  affert,  that  thefe  other  principles  can  have  no  influence 
alone,  but  fuppofe  the  antecedent  influence  of  thofe  opinions  above-mentioned. 
They  afe,  therefore,  to  be  efteemed  the  fecondary,  not  the  original  principles  of 
government.  , 

Foit,  firftj  as  to  felj^rntereftj  by  which  I  mean  the  expeftation  of  particular  re- 
wards, diftinft  from  the  general  protection  which  we  receive  from  government, 
•tistvident,  that  the  magiftrate's  authority  muft  be  antecedently  eftablifhcd,  or, 
aft  Itaft  be  hoped  for,  in  order  to  produce  this  cxpcdtation,.  The  hope  of  reward 
may  augment  the  authority  with  regard  to  fome  particular  perfons;  but  can  ne- 
Vtr  give  birth  to  it,  with  regard  to  the  public.  Men  naturally  look  for  the  great- 
ett  favors  frotn  their  friends  and  acquaintance ;,  and  therefore,  the  hopes  of  any 
cohfidetiible  number  of  the  ftate,  would  never  center  in  any  particular  fet  of  men, 
if  diefe  men  had  no  other  title  to  magiftracy,  and  had  no  feparate  influence  over 
the  opinions  of  mankind.  The  fame  obfervation  may  be  extended  to  the  other 
two  principles  of  fear  and  affeffion.  No  man  would  have  any  reafon  to  fear  the 
fury  of  a  tyrant,  if  he  had  no  authority  over  any  but  from  fear ;  fmce,  as  a  Angle 
man,  his  bodily  force  can  reach  but  a  fmall  way,  and  all  farther  power  he  pof- 
feflcs  muft  be  founded  either  on  our  own  opinion,  or  on  the  prefumed  opinion 
of  others.  And  tho*  affeSion  to  wifdom  and  virtue  in  zfovereign  extends  very 
far,  and  has  great  influence  ;  yet  he  mufl:  be  antecedently  fuppofed  invefted  with 
a  public  charader,  otherwife  the  public  efl:eem  will  ferve  him  in  no  ftead,  nor 
will  his  virtue  have  any  influence  beyond  a  narrow  fphere. 

A  Government  may  endure  for  feveral  ages,  tho*  the  balance  of  power,  and 
ifcfe  balance  of  property  do  not  agree.  This  chiefly  happens,  where  any  rank  or 
ofder  df  the  ftate  has  acquired  a  large  fhare  of  the  property ;  but,  from  the  ori- 
ginal Conftitution  of  the  government,  has  no  fhare  of  the  power.  Under  wliat 
pretext  would  any  individual  of  that  order  pretend  to  intermeddle  in  public  of- 
fers ?  As  men  are  commonly  much  attached  to  their  ancient  government,  it  is 
liot  to  be  expeAed,  that  the  public  would  ever  favor  fuch  ufurpations.  But  whc« 
the  original  conftitution  allows  any  thare  of  power,  tho'  fmali,  to  an  order  of 
men,  who  poflTels  a  lai^e  Ihare  of  the  property,  *tis  eafy  for  them  gradually  to 
ftretch  their  authority,  and  bring  the  b^ance  of  power  to  coincide  with  that  of 
property.     This  has  been  the  Wfe  witli  the  houfe  of  commons  m  £if qlano. 

Most  \f  titers,  whohavc  treated  of  the  British  government,  have. ibppofed, 
that  "^  the  hotife  of  commons  reprefents  all  the  commons  of  Great  £Ri,TAiiN« 
fo  Its  Weight  in  the  icale  is  proportioned  to  the  property  apd  power  of  all  whom 
it  reprefents.  But  this  principle  muft  not  be  received  asabfolutely  true.  For  tho* 
the  people  are  apt  to  attach  themfelves  more  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  than  to 
any  other  member  of  the  conftitution  ;  that  houfe  being  chofcn  by  them  as  their 
r^refentatives,  and  as  the  public  guardians  of  their  liberty  \  yet  are  there  inftan- 
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ces  where  the  houfc,  even  when  in  oppofuion  to  the  crown,  has  not  been  followed 
by  the  people ;  as  we  may  particularly  obferve  of  the  tory  houfe  of  commons  in 
the  reign  of  king  William.  Were  the  members  of  the  houfe  obliged  to  receive 
inftrudions  from  their  conftituents,  like  the  Dutch  deputies,  this  would  entirely 
alter  the  cafe  •,  and,  if  fuch  immenfe  power  and  riches,  as  thofe  of  the  whole 
<:ommons  of  Britain,  were  brought  into  the  fcale,  *tis  not  eafy  to  conceive, 
that  the  crown  could  either  influence  that  multitude  of  people,  or  withftand  that 
overbalance  of  property.  'Tis  true,  the  crown  has  great  influence  over  the  col- 
ledtive  body  of  Britain  in  the  elcdlions  of  members  ;  but  were  this  influence  which 
at  prefent  is  only  exerted  once  in  feven  years,  to  be  employed  in  bringing  over  the 
people  to  every  vote,  it  would  foon  be  wafted  •,  and  no  fldll,  popularity  or  re- 
venue, cou'd  fupport  it.  I  muft,  therefore,  be  of  opinion,  that  an  alteration,  in 
this  particular,  would  introduce  a  total  alteration  in  our  government,  and  would- 
foon  reduce  it  to  a  pure  republic  •,  and,  perhaps,  to  a  republic  of  no  inconvenient 
form.  For  tho*  the  people  coUefted  in  a  body  like  the  Roman  tribes,  be  quite 
unfit  for  government,  yet  when  difperfed  in  fmall  bodies,  they  are  more  fufcep- 
tiblc  both  of  reafon  and  order ;  the  force  of  popular  currents  and  tides  is,  in  a 
great  meafure,  broke ;  and  the  public  intereft  may  be  purfued  with  fome  method . 
and  conftancy.  But  *tis  needlels  to  reafon  any  farther  concerning  a  form  of  go- 
vernment, which  is  never  likely  to  have  place  in  Britain,  and  which  feems  not 
to  be  the  aim  of  any  party  amongft  us.  Let  us  cheri(h  and  improve  our  ancient 
government  as  much  as  poQible,  without  encouraging  a  paflion  for  fuch  danger- 
ous novelties. 

I  SHALL  conclude  this  fubjeft  with  obferving,  that  the  prefent  political  contro- 
vcrly,  with  regard  to  inJlruSltons^  is  a  very  frivolous  one,  and  can  never  be  brought 
to  any  decifion,  as  it  is  managed  by  both  parties.  The  country-party  pretend  not, 
that  a  member  is  abfolutely  bound  to  follow  inftrudions,  as  an  ambaffador  or  ge- 
neral is  confined  by  his  orders,  and  that  his  vote  is  not  to  be  received  in  the  houfe, 
but  fo  far  as  it  is  conformable  to  them.  The  court- party  again,  pretend  not,  that 
the  fentiments  of  the  people  ought  to  have  no  weight  with  each  member  ;  much 
lefs  that  he  ought  to  defpife  the  feotiments  of  thofe  whom  he  reprefents,  and  with 
whom  he  is  more  particularly  connefted.  And  if  their  fentiments  be  of  weight, 
why  ought  they  not  to  exprefs  thefe  fentiments  ?  The  queftion,  then,  is  only  con- 
cerning the  degrees  of  weight  which  ought  to  be  placed  on  inftrudions.  But 
fuch  is  the  nature  of  language,  that  'tis  impoflible  for  it  to  exjprefs  diftindUy  thefe 
different  degrees ;  and  if  mei|  will  carry  on  a  controverfy  on  this  head,  it  may 
well  happen,  that  they  diflfer  in  their  language,  and  yet  agree  in  their  fentiments  ; 
or  differ  in  their  fentiments,  and  yet  agree  in  their  language.  Befides,  how  is  it 
poflible  to  fix  thefe  degrees,  confidering  the  variety  of  afiairs  which  come  before 
the  houfe,  and  the  variety  of  places  which  members  reprefcnt  ?  Ought  the  in- 
ftruftions  of  Totness  to  have  the  fame  weight  as  thofe  of  London  ?  or  inftruc- 
tions,  with  regard  to  the  Convention^  wMch  refpefted  foreign  politics,  to  have  the 
fame  weight  as  thofe  with  regard  to  the  excifcy  which  refpefted  only  our  domcf* 
tic  aflTairs  ? 
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OF    LOVE    AND    MARRIAGE. 


I  KNOW  not  whence  it  proceeds,  that  women  are  (o  apt  to  take  amifs  every 
thing  which  is  faid  in  difparagement  of  the  married  ftate  ;  and  always  con- 
lider  a  fatyr  upon  matrimony  as  a  fatyr  upon  themfelves.  Do  they  mean,  that 
they  are  the  parties  principally  concerned,  and  that  if  a  backwardnefs  to  enter 
into  that  ftate  (hould  prevail  in  the  world,  they  would  be  the  greatcft  fufferers  ? 
Or,  are  they  fenfible,  that  the  misfortunes  and  mifcarriages  of  the  married  ftate 
are  owing  more  to  their  fex  than  to  ours  ?  I  hope  they  do  not  intend  to  confefs 
cither  of  thefe  two  particulars,  or  to  give  fuch  an  advantage  tOs  their  adverfaries,. 
the  men,  as  even  to  allow  them  to  fufpeft  it. 

I  HAVE  often  had  thoughts  of  complying  with  this  humor  of  the  fair  lex,  and 
of  writing  a  panegyric  upon  marriage :  But,  in  looking  around  for  materials, 
they  feemed  to  be  of  fo  mixed  a  nature,  that  at  the  conclufion  of  my  refleftions, 
I  found  that  I  was  as  much  difpofed  to  write  a  fatyr,  which  might  be  placed  on 
the  oppofite  pages  of  the  panegyric :  And  I  am  afraid,  that  as  fatyr  is,  on  moft 
occafions,  thought  to  contain  more  truth  than  panegyric,  I  ftiould  have  done  their 
caufe  more  harm  than  good  by  this  expedient.  To  mifreprefent  fafts  is  what,  I 
know,  they  will  not  require  of  me.  I  muft  be  more  a  friend  to  truth,  than: 
even  to  them,  where  thcjr  intcrefts  are  oppofite. 

I  SHALL  tell  the  women  what  it  is  our  fex  complains  of  moft  in  the  married: 
ftate;  and  if  they  be  difpofed  to  fatisfy  us  in  this  particular,  all  the  other  differ- 
ences will  eafily  be  accommodated.     If  I  be  not  miftaken,  'tis  their  love  of  domi- 
nion, which  is  the  ground  of  the  quarrel  j  tho*  Yis  very  likely,  that  they  will  thinic 
it  an  unreafonable  love  of  it  in  us,  which  makes  us  infift  fo  much  upon  that  point- 
However  this  may  be,  no  paflion  fcems  to  have  more  influence  on  female  minds,, 
than  this  for  power-,  and  there  is  a  remarkable  inftance  in  hiftory  of  its  prevailing. 
above  another  paflTion,  which  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  fuppofed  a  proper  coun- 
terpoifc  for  it.     We  are  told  that  all  the  women  in  Scythi  a  once  confpired  againffi 
the  men,  and  kept  the  fecret  fo  well,  that  they  executed  their  defign  before  they 
were  fufpcfted.     They  furprifed  the  men  in  drink,  or  afleep ;  bound  them  all  faft' 
in  chains ;  and  having  called  a  folemn  council  of  the  whole  fex,  it  was  debated 
what  expedient  fliould  be  ufed  to  improve  the  prefent  advantage,  and  prevent 
their  falling  ag^n  into  flavery.     To  kill  all  the  men  did  not  feem  to  the  relifli  of 
any  part  of  the  aflembly,  notwithftanding  the  injuries  formerly  received ;  and  they 
were  afterwards  pleafed  to  make  a  great  merit  of  this  lenity  of  theirs.     It  was,, 
therefore,  agreed  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  whole  male  fex,  and  thereby  refign 
in  all  fiiture  time  the  vanity  which  they  could  draw  from  their  beauty,  in  order  to 
fccurc  their  authority.     We  muft  no  longer  pretend  to  drefs  and  ftiow,  fay  they  y 
li^t  then  wc  fluU  be  fixe  from  flavery.    Wc  fliall  hear  no  more  tender  fighs  5  but 
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in  return  we  (hall  hear  no  more  imperious  commands.  Love  muft  forever  leave 
us ;  but  he  will  carry  fubjeftion  along  with  him. 

'Tis  regarded  by  fome  as  an  unlucky  circumftance,  fince  the  women  were  re- 
folved  to  maim  the  men,  »and  deprive  them  of  fome  of  their  fenfes,  in  order  to 
render  them  humble  and  dependent,  that  the  fenfe  of  hearing  could  not  ferve  their 
purpofe,  fince  'tis  probable  the  females  would  rather  have  attacked  that  than  the 
fight:  And  I  think  it  is  agreed  among  the  learned,  that,  in  a  married  ftate,  *tis 
not  near  fo  great  an  inconvenience  to  lofe  the  former  fenfe  as  the  latter.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  we  are  told  by  modern  anecdotes,  that  fome  of  the  Scvthian 
women  did  fecretly  fpare  their  hufband*s  eyes ;  prcfuming,  I  fuppofe,  that  they 
could  govern  them  as  well  by  means  of  that  fenfe  as  without  it.  But  fo  incor- 
rigible and  intradable  were  thefe  men,  that  their  wives  were  all  obliged^  in  a  few 
years,  as  their  youth  and  beauty  decayed,  to  imitate  the  example  of  their  filters  ; 
which  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  do  in  a  (late  where  the  female  fex  had  once  got 
the  fuperiority. 

4  KNOW  not  if  our  Scottish  ladies  derive  any  thing  of  this  humor  from  their 
Scythian  anceflors;  but,  1  muft  confefs  that  I  have  often  been  furprized  to  iee 
a  woman  very  well  pleafed  to  take  a  fool  for  her  mate,  that  (he  might  govern 
with  the  lefs  controul ;  and  could  not  but  think  her  fentiments,  in  this  refped, 
Hill  more  barbarous  than  thofe  of  the  Scvthian  women  above-mentioned ;  as 
much,  as  the  eyes  of  the  underftanding  are  more  valuable  than  thofe  of  the  body. 

But  to  be  juft,  and  to  lay  the  blame  more  equally,  I  am  afraid  it  is  the  fauU 
of  our  (eic,  if  the  women  be  ib  food  of  rul/ey  aod  that  if  we  did  not  abufe  pur  au- 
thority, they  would  never  think  it  worth  while  co  difputc  it.  Tyrants,  we  know, 
produce  rebels  •,  and  all  hiftory  informs  us,  that  rebels,  wbeo  they  prevail,  are 
apt  to  become  tyrants  in  their  turn.  For  this  reafon,  I  could  wiih  there  were  no 
pretenfions  to  authority  on  either  fide  %  but  that  every  thing  was  carried  on  with 
perfect  equali;y,  as  between  two  equal  members  of  the  fame  body.  And  to  in** 
duce  both  parties  to  embraoe  thoie  amicable  fenrimeots,  I  fliall  deliver  to  th^m 
Plato's  account  of  the  origin  of  love  and  marriage. 

Mankind,  according  to  that  fanciful  philoTopher,  were  not,  in  their  original, 
divided  into  male  and  female,  as  at  prefent  *,  but  each  individual  perfon  was  a  com^ 
pound  of  both  kx£&j  and  was  in  himfelf  both  hu(band  and  wife,  melted  down 
into  one  hving  creature.  This  umon,  no  doubt;,  was  very  ^qtire,  and  thepa^rts 
very  well  adjufted  together,  fince  there  refulted  a  pcrfeft  harnjony  betwixt  the 
male  and  feooale,  altho'  they  w£re  obliged  to  be  inJEeparable  companions.  And  fo 
ffreat  was  the  hsLVmony  and  happinefs  Sowing  frocD  it,  that  the  Androovnes  (for 
to  PiATO  calls  them)  or  Men-Wome^t,  became  inibient  upon  their  profperity^ 
and  rebelled  againft  die  Gods.  To  puni(h  them  for  this  tenfieriqr,  Jupiter 
coukl  contrive  no  better  expedient,  than  to  divorce  the  ooale-part  i&am^  female, 
and  inake  two  imperieft  beings  of  the  coinpound,  which  was  before  fo  perfect. 
Heiice'the  origin  of  men  and  women,  as  diftinft  features.  But  notwith(landing 
thisdivifion,  fo  hvely  k  our  rememhrafioe  of  the  happine&  which  we  enjoyed  in 
our  primeval  ftate,  thac  we  are  never  at  reft  in  thas  Xkyatien  ^  Uit  «ach  or  theic 
halves  is  continually  fearching  throVthe  whole  fpocios  te  jBnd  die  other  hsdf,  which 
was  broken  from  it :  And  when  th^  m^,  they  join  again  <v^th  :the  ^reaicft  fon<% 
oefs  and  fympathy.     But  it  often  happens,  that  they  are  miftaken  in  this  parti- 
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cular  ;  that  they  take  for  their  half  what  no  way  correfponds  to  them  -,  and  that 
the  parts  do  not  meet  nor  join  in  with  each  other,  as  is  ufual  in  fnaftures.  In  this 
cafe  the  union  is  foon  diflToIved,  and  each  part  is  fet  loofe  again  to  hunt  for  its 
loft  half,  joining  itfflf  to  every  one  whom  it  meets,  by  way  of  trial,  and  enjoying 
no  reft  till  its  perfeft  fympathy  with  its  partner  fliews,  that  it  has  at  laft  been  fuc- . 
cefsful  in  its  endeavours. 

Were  I  difpofed  to  carry  on  this  fiftion  of  Plato,  which  accounts  for  the 
mutual  love  betwixt  the  fexes  in  fo  agreeable  a  manner,  1  would  do  it  by  the 
following  allegory. 

When  Jupiter  had  fcparated  the  male  from  the  female,  and  had  quelled 
their  pride  and  ambition  by  fo  fevere  an  operation,  he  could  not  but  repent  him 
of  the  cruelty  of  his  vengeance,  and  take  companion  on  poor  mortals,  who 
were  now  become  incapable  of  any  repofe  or  tranquillity.  Such  craving?,  fuch 
anxieties,  fuch  necefiities  arofe,  as  made  them  curfe  their  creation,  and  think  ex- 
iftence  itfelf  a  punifhment.  In  vain  had  they  recourfe  to  every  other  occupation 
and  amufement.  In  vain  did  they  feek  after  every  pleafure  of  fenfe,  and  every 
refinement  of  reafon.  Nothing  could  fill  that  void,  which  they  felt  in  their  hearts, 
or  fupply  the  lofs  of  their  partner,  who  was  fo  fatally  feparatcd  from  them.  To 
remedy  this  diforder,  and  to  beftow  fome  comfort,  at  leaft,  on  human  race  in 
their  forlorn  fituation^  Jupiter  fent  down  Love  and  Hymen  to  colleft  the 
broken  halves  of  human  kind,  and  piece  them  together  in  the  beft  manner  poflible. 
Thefe  two  deities  found  fuch  a  prompt  difpofition  in  mankind  to  unite  again  in 
their  primaeval  ftatc,  that  they  proceeded  on  their  work  with  wonderful  fuccefs 
for  fome  time ;  till  at  laft,  from  many  unlucky  accidents,  difl'enfion  arofe  betwixt 
them.  The  chief  counfellor  and  favorite  of  Hymen  was  Care,  who  was  conti- 
nually filling  his  patron's  head  with  profpedls  of  futurity ;  a  fettlemenr,  family, 
children,  fervants;  fo  that  little  elfe  was  regarded  in  all  the  matches //f^ify  made. 
On -the  other  hand,  Lcve  had  chofen  Pleasure  for  his  favorite,  who  was  as  per- 
nicious a  counfellor  as  the  other,  and  would  never  allow  Love  to  look  beyond  the 
prefent  momentary  gratification,  or  the  fatisfying  of  the  prevailing  inclination. 
Thefe  two  favorites  became,  in  a  little  time,  irreconcileafele  enemies,  and  made  it 
their  chief  bufinefs  to  undermine  each  other  in  all  their  undertakings.  No*  fooner 
had  Love  fixed  upon  two  halves,  which  he  was  cementing  together,  and  forming. 
to  a  clofe  union,  but  Care  infinuates  himfelf,  and  bringing  Hymen  along  with 
him,  diflblves  the  union  produced  by  love,  and  joins  each  half  to  fome  other 
half,  which  he  had  provided  for  it.  To  be  revenged  of  this,  Pleafure  creeps  in 
upon  a  pair  already  joined  by  Hymen-,  and  calling  Love  to  his  affiftance,  they 
under-hand  contrive  to  join  each  half  by  fecret  links,  to  halves,  which  Hymen 
was  wholly  unacquainted  with.  It  was  not  long  before  this  quarrel  was  felt  in  its 
pernicious  confequences ;  and  fuch  complaints  arofe  before  the  throne  of  Jupiter, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  fummon  the  oflTending  parties  to  appear  before  him,  in  or- 
der to  give  an  account  of  their  proceedings.  After  hearing  the  pleadings  on 
both  fides,  he  ordered  an  immediate  reconcilement  betwixt  Lcve  and  Hymen,  as 
the  only  expedient  for  giving  happinefs  to  mankind :  And  that  he  might  be  fure 
this  reconcilement  fhould  be  durable,  he  laid  his  ftrift  injundtions  on  them  never 
to  join  any  halves  without  confulting  their  favoiites  Care  and  Pleafure ^  and  ob- 
taining the  confent  of  both  to  the  conjundtion.    Where  this  order  is  ftriftly  ob- 
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ferved,  the  Androgyne  is  perfedlly  reftored,'  and  human  race  enjoy  the  fame  hap- 
pinefs  as  in  their  primaeval  ftate.  The  feam  is  fcarce  perceived  that  joins  the  two 
beings ;  but  both  of  them  combine  to  form  one  perfcdl  and  happy  creature. 


ESSAY        VII. 

I 

OF     THE      STUDY      OF      HISTORY". 


THERE  is  nothing  which  I  would  recommend  more  eameftly  to  my  female 
readers  than  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  as  an  occupation,  of  all  others,  the  beft 
fuited  both  to  their  fex  and  education,  much  more  inftruftive  than  their  ordinary 
books  of  amufement,  and  more  entertaining  than  thofe  ferious  compofitions,  which 
are  ufually  to  be  found  in  their  clofets.  Among  other  important  truths,  which 
they  may  learn  from  hiftory,  they  may  be  informed  of  two  particulars,  the  know- 
lege  of  which  may  contribute  very  much  to  their  quiet  and  repgfe ;  7'baf  our  fex, 
as  well  as  theirs,  are  far  from  being  fuch  perfedt  creatures  as  they  are  apt  to 
imagine,  and,  (That  Love  is  not  the  only  paffion,  which  governs  the  male- world, 
but  is  often  overcome  by  avarice,  ambition,  vanity,  and  a  thoufand  other  paffions. 
"Whether  they  be  the  falfe  reprefentations  of  mankind  in  thofe  two  particulars, 
which  endear  romances  and  novels  fo  much  to  the  fair  fex,  I  know  not  -,  but 
muft  confefs,  that  I  am  forry  to  fee  them  have  fuch  an  averfion  to  matter  of  faft, 
and  fuch  an  appetite  for  falfhood,  I  remember  I  was  once  defired  by  a  young 
beauty,  for  whom  I  had  fome  paflion,  to  fend  her  fome  novels  and  romances  for 
her  amufement  in  the  country  ;  but  was  not  fo  ungenerous  as  to  take  the  advan* 
tage,  which  fuch  a  courfe  of  reading  might  have  given  me,  being  refolved  not  to 
make  ufe  of  poifoned  arms  againft  her.  I  therefore  fent  her  Plutarch's  lives, 
afluring  her,  at  the  fame  time,  that  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  them  from 
i>cginning  to  end.  She  pcrufed  them  very  attentively,  'till  ftie  came  to  the  lives 
of  Alexander  and  CiCSAR,  whofe  names  fhe  had  heard  of  by  accident ;  and 
then  returned  me  the  book,  with  many  reproaches  for  deceivbg  her. 

I  MAY  indeed  be  told,  that  the  fair  fex  have  no  fuch  averfion  to  hiftory,  as  I 
have  reprefented,  provided  it  htfecret  hiftory,  and  contain  fome  memorable  tranf- 
aftion  proper  to  excite  their  curiofity.  But  as  I  do  not  find  that  truth,  which  is 
the  bafis  of  hiftory,  is  at  all  regarded  in  thofe  anecdotes,  I  cannot  admit  of  this 
as  a  proof  of  their  paflion  for  that  ftudy.  However  this  may  be,  I  fee  not  why 
the  fame  curiofity  might  not  receive  a  more  proper  direftion,  and  lead  them  to 
defire  accounts  of  thofe  who  lived  in  paft  ages  as  well  as  of  their  contemporaiies. 
What  is  it  to  Cleora,  whether  FulvIa  entertains  a  fecret  commerce  oi  Love 
with  Philander  or  not?  Has  (he  not  equal  reafon  to  be  pleafed,  when  fhe  is  in- 
formed, (what  is  whifpered  about  among  hiftorians)  that  Cato*s  fifter  had  an  in- 
trigue with  CiESAR,  and  palmed  her  fon,  Marcus  Brutus,  upon, her  huft^and 
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for  his  own,  tho*  in  reality,  he  was  her  gallant's  ?  And  are  not  the  loves  oF  Mes- 

5AL1NA  or  Julia  as  proper  fubjefts  of  difcourfe  as  any  intrigue  that  this  city        ^ 

has  produced  of  late  years  ?  I     j 

But  I  know  not  whence  it  comes,  that  I  have  been  thus  feduced  into  a  kind  of  m 

raillery  againft  the  ladies  :   Unlefs,  perhaps,  it  proceed  from  the  fame  caufe,  which  '  0 

makes  the  perfon,  who  is  the  favourite  of  the  company,  be  often  the  objeft  of  # 

their  good-natured  jefts  and  pleafantries.  We  are  pleafed  to  addrefs  ourfclves  af- 
ter any  manner  to  one,  who  is  agreeable  to  us ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  prefume, 
that  nothing  will  be  taken  amifs  by  a  perfon,  who  is  fecure  of  the  good  opinion  ' 

and  affedtions  of  every  one  prefent.  I  (hall  now  proceed  to  handle  my  fubjeft 
more  ferioufly,  and  fhall  point  out  the  many  advantages,  which  flow  from  theftu- 
dy  of  hiftory,  and  (how  how  well  fuited  it  is  to  every  one,  but  particularly  to 
thofe  who  are  debarred  the  feverer  ftudies,  by  the  tendernefs  of  their  complexion, 
and  the  weaknefs  of  their  education.  The  advantages  found  in  hiflory  feem  to  be 
of  three  kinds,  as  it  amufes  the  fancy,  as  it  improves  the  underftanding,  and  as 
it  ftrengthens  virtue. 

In  reality,  what  more  agreeable  entertainment  to  the  mind,  than  to  be  tranf- 
ported  into  the  remoteft  ages  of  the  world,  and  to  obferve  human  fociety,  in  its 
infancy,  making  the  firft  faint  eflays  towards  the  arts  and  fciences :  To  fee  the 
policy  of  government,  and  the  civility  of  converfation  refining  by  degrees,  and 
every  thing  which  is  ornamental  to  human  life  advancing  towards  its  perfection. 
To  remark  the  rife,  progrefs,  declenfion  and  final  extinftion  of  the  moft  flourifliing 
empires :  The  virtues,  which  contributed  to  their  greatnefs  ;  and  the  vices,  which 
drew  on  their  ruin.  In  Ihort,  to  fee  all  human  race,  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
pafs,  as  it  were,  in  review  before  us ;  appearing  in  their  true  colours,  without 
any  of  thofe  difguifes,  which,  during  their  life-time,  fo  much  perplexed  the 
judgment  of  the  beholders.  What  fpedlacle  can  be  imagined  fo  magnificent,  fo 
various,  fo  interefting  ?  What  amufement,  either  of  the  fenfes  or  imagination,  can 
be  compared  with  it  ?  Shall  thofe  trifling  paftimes,  which  engrofs  fo  much  of  our 
time,  be  preferred  as  more  fatisfaftory,  and  more  fit  to  engage  our  attention  ? 
How  pcrverfe  muft  that  tafle  be,  which  is  capable  of  fo  wrong  a  choice  of 
pleafurcs  ? 

But  hiftory  is  a  moft  improving  part  of  knowlege,  as  well  as  an  agreeable 
amufement  •,  and  a  great  part  of  what  we  commonly  call  Erudition^  and  value  fa 
highly,  is  nothing  but  an  acquaintance  with  hiftorical  fads.  An  extenfive  know- 
lege of  this  kind,  belongs  to  men  of  letters  ;  but  I  muft  think  it  an  unpardonable 
ignorance  in  perfons  of  whatever  fex  or  condition,  not  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
hiftory  of  their  own  country,  together  with  the  hiftories  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome.  A  woman  may  behave  herfelf  with  good  manners,  and  have  even  fome 
vivacity  in  her  turn  of  wit;  but  where  her  mind  is  fo  unfurniflied,  Yis  impoflible 
her  converfation  can  afford  any  entertainment  to  men  of  fenfe  and  refledlion. 

I  MUST  add.  That  hiftory  is  4iot  only  a  valuable  part  of  knowlege,  but  opens 
the  door  to  many  other  parts,  and  affords  materials  to  moft  of  the  fciences.  And 
indeed,  if  we  confider  the  fhortnefs  of  human  life,  and  our  limited  knowlege, 
even  of  what  paffes  in  our  own  time,  we  muft  be  fenfible,  that  we  fliould  be  for  ever 
children  in  vmderftanding,  were  it  not  for  this  invention,  which  extends  our  expe- 
rience to  all  paft  ages,  and  to  the  moft  diftant  nations  \  making  them  contribute 
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as  much  to  our  improvement  in  wifdom,  as  if  they  had  aftually  lain  under  our  ob- 
fervation.  A  man  acquainted  with  hiftory  may,  in  fome  refpeft,  be  faid  to  have 
lived  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  to  have  been  making  continual  addi- 
tions to  his  (lock  of  knowlege  in  every  century. 

There  is  alfo  an  advantage  in  that  experience  which  is  acquired  by  hiftory, 
above  what  is  learned  by  the  praftice  of  the  world,  that  it  brings  us  acquainted 
with  human  affairs,  without  ciiminilhing  in  the  leaft  from  the  moft  delicate  fenti- 
mcnts  of  virtue.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  know  not  any  ftudy  or  occupation  fo 
unexceptionable  as  hiftory  in  this  particular.  Poets  can  paint  virtue  in  the  moft 
charming  colours  -,  but,  as  they  addrefs  themfelves  entirely  to  the  paflions,  they 
often  become  advocates  for  vice.  Even,philofophers  are  apt  to  bewilder  them- 
felves in  the  fubtilry  of  their  fpeculations ;  and  we  have  feen  fome  go  fo  far  as  to 
deny  the  reality  of  all  moral  diftinftions.  But  I  think  it  a  remark  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  the  fpeculative,  that  the  hiftorians  have  been,  almoft  without  exception, 
the  true  friends  of  virtue,  and  have  always  reprefented  it  in  its  proper  colors^ 
however  they  may  have  erred  in  their  judgments  of  particular  perfons.  Machia- 
VEL  himfelf  difcovers  a  true  fentiment  of  virtue  in  his  hiftory  of  Florence. 
When  he  talks  as  a  Poliiician^  in  his  general  reafonings,  he  confiders  poifoning, 
aflaffination  and  perjury  as  lawful  arts  of  power  ;  but  when  he  fpeaks  as  an  Hijio- 
rian^  in  his  particular  narrations,  he  Ihews  fo  keen  an  indignation  againft  vice, 
and  fo  warm  an  approbation  of  virtue,  in  many  palTages,  that  I  could  not  forbear 
applying  to  him  that  remark  of  Horace,  That  if  you  chafe  away  nature,  tho* 
with  ever  fo  great  indignity,  (he  will  always  return  upon  you.  Nor  is  this  combi- 
nation of  hiftorians  in  favor  of  virtue  at  all  difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  When  a 
man  of  bufinefs  enters  into  life  and  aftion,  he  is  more  apt  to  confider  the  charafters 
of  men,  as  they  have  relation  to  hisintereft,  than  as  they  ftand  in  themfelves  ;  and 
has  his  judgment  warped  on  every  occafion  by  the  violence  of  his  paflion.  When 
a  philosopher  contemplates  charafters  and  manners  in  his  clofet,  the  general  ab- 
ftraft  view  of  the  objects  leaves  the  mind  fo  cold  and  unmoved,  that  the  fenti- 
ments  of  nature  have  no  room  to  play,  and  he  fcarce  feels  the  difference  between 
vice  and  virtue.  Hiftory  keeps  in  a  juft  medium  betwixt  thefe  extremes,  and 
places  the  objefts  in  their  true  point  of  view.  The  writers  of  hiftory,  as  well  as 
the  readers,  are  fufficiently  interefted  in  the  charafters  and  events,  to  have  a  lively 
fentimept  of  blame  or  praife  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  have  no  particular  intereft  or 
concern  to  pervert  their  judgment. 

Ver^e  voces  turn  dcmum  pelf  ore  ab  imo 
Elliciuntur.  Lucre  t. 
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OF    THE    INDEPENDENCY    OF    PARLIAMENT. 


I  HAVE  frequently  obferved,  in  comparing  the  conduft  of  the  court  and 
country  parties,  that  the  former  are  commonly  lefs  afiuming  and  dogmatical 
in  converfation,  more  apt  to  make  conceffions  ;  and  tho'  not,  perhaps,  more  fuf- 
ceptible  of  conviftion,  yet  more  able  to  bear  contradidion  than  the  latter ;  who 
are  apt  to  fly  out  upon  any  oppofition,  and  to  regard  one  as  a  mercenary  defiga- 
ing  fellow,  if  he  argues  with  any  coolnefs  and  impartiality,  or  makes  any  concef- 
fions  to  their  adverlaries.  This  is  a  faft,  which,  I  believe,  every  one  may  have 
obferved,  who  has  been  much  in  companies  where  political  queftions  have  been 
difcuficd  \  tho'  were  one  to  a(k  the  rcafon  of  this  diiierencc,  every  party  would 
be  apt  to  afllgn  a  different  one.  Gentlemen  in  the  Oppcfttion  will  afjribe  it  to 
the  very  nature  of  their  party,  which,  being  founded  on  public  fpirit,  and  a  zeal 
for  the  conftitution,  cannot  eafily  endure  fuch  doftrines,  as  are  of  pernicious  con- 
fequence  to  liberty. ,  The  courtiers,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  apt  to  put  us  in 
mind  of  the  clown  mentioned  by  lord  Shaftsbury.  "  A  clown,  fays  that  *  ex- 
**  cellent  author,  once  took  a  fancy  to  hear  the  Latin  difputes  of  doftors  at  an 
**  univerfity.  He  was  alked  what  pleafure  he  could  take  in  viewing  fuch  com- 
*'  batants,  when  he  could  never  know  fo  much,  as  which  of  the  parties  had  the 
"  better.  For  that  matter^  replied  the  clown,  I  cCnU  fuch  a  fool  neither^  but  I 
"  can  fee  wbo*s  tbejirfl  that  puts  toother  into  a  pajffion.  Nature  herfelf  diftated  this 
"  leffon  to  the  clown,  that  he  who  had  the  better  of  the  argument  would  be  eafy 
**  and  well-humored  :  But  he  who  was  unable  to  fupport  his  caufc  by  reafon^ 
*'  would  naturally  lofe  his  temper,  and  grow  violent/*         <■ 

To  which  of  thefe  reafons  fhall  we  adhere  ?  To  neither  of  them,  in  my  opinion ; 
unlefs  we  have  a  mind  to  inlift  ourfelves^  and  become  zealots  in  either  party. 
I  believe  I  can  aflign  the  reafon  of  this  different  conduft  of  the  two  parties,  with.- 
out  offending  either.  The  country  party  are  plainly  mod  popular  at  prefent^ 
and,  perhaps,  have  been  fo  in  moft  adminiftrations :  So  that,  being  accuftomcd 
to  prevail  in  company,  they  cannot  endure  to  hear  their  opinions  controverted, 
but  are  as  confident  on  the  public  favor,  as  if  they  were  fupported  in  all  their  fen- 
timents  by  the  moft  infalhble  demonftration.  The  courtiers,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  commonly  fo  run  down  by  popular  talkers,  that  if  you  fpeak  to  them  with  any 
moderation,  or  make  them  the  fmallcft  concefllons,  they  think  themfclves  ex- 
tremely beholden  to  you,  and  are  apt  to  return  the  favor  by  a  like  moderation 
and  facility  on  their  part.  To  be  furious  and  paflionate,  they  know,  would  only 
gain  them  th«  charaftcr  o^Jhamelefs  mercenaries \  not  that  o^  zealous  patriots^  which 
is  the  charafter  that  fuch  a  warm  behavior  is  apt  to  acquire  to  the  other  party. 

In  all  controverfies,  we  find,  without  regarding  the  truth  or  fallhood  on  either 
fide,  that  thofe  who  defend  the  eftabli(hed  and  popular  opinions,  are  always  the 
xnoft  dogmatical  and  imperious  in  their  ftile  :  While  their  advcrfaries  affeft  a  rngft 

*  Mifcellaneous  Rcfie£Uonsy  p.  107. 
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extraordinary  gentlencfs  and  moderation,  in  order  to  foften,  as  much  as  pofliblc, 
any  prejudices  that  may  lye  againft  them.  Confider  the  behaviour  of  our  free- 
thinkers of  all  denominations,  whether  they  be  fuch  as  decry  all  revelation,  or 
only  oppofe  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  clergy,  Collins,  Tindal,  Foster, 
Ho  A  OLE  Y.  Compare  their  moderation  and  good- manners,  with  the  zeal  and  even 
fcurrility  of  their  adverfaries,  and  you  will  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  my  obfer- 
vation.  A  like  difference  may  be  obferved  in  the  conduft  of  thofe  French  wri- 
ters, who  maintained  the  controverfy  with  regard  to  ancient  and  modern  learning. 
BoiLEAu,  Monjieur  fc?  Madame  Dacier,  Vjibbe  de  Bos,  who  defended  the  party 
of  the  ancients,  mixed  their  reafonings  with  fatyre  and  inveftive  :  While  Fonte- 
NELLE,  la  MoTTE,  Charpentier,  and  even  Perrault  never  tranfgreffed  the 
bounds  of  moderation  and  good-breeding  ;  tho*  provoked  by  the  moft  fevere  rail- 
leries of  their  adverfaries. 

I  AM  led  into  this  train  of  refleftion,  by  confidering  fome  papers  wrote  upon 
that  grand  topic  of  court-influence^  and  parliamentary  dependence^  where,  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  the  country  party,  befides  vehemence  and  fatyre,  (hew  too  rigid  an 
inflexibility,  and  too  great  a  jcaloufy  of  making  conceflTions  to  their  adverfaries. 
Their  reafonings  lofc  their  force,  by  being  carried  too  far;  and  the  popularity  of 
their  opinions  has  feduced  them  to  negleft,  in  fome  meafure,  their  juftnefs  and  fo- 
lidity.  The  following  reafoning  will,  I  hope,  ferve  to  juftify  me  in  this 
opinion. 

Political  writers  have  ercablifhed  it  as  a  maxim.  That  in  contriving  any  fyf- 
tem  of  government,  and  fixing  the  feveral  checks  and  controuls  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  every  man  ought  to  be  fuppofed  a  knave,  and  to  have  no  other  end,  in  all 
his  adlions,  but  private  intereft.  By  this  intereft  we  muft  govern  him,  and,  by 
means  of  it,  make  him  co-operate  to  public  good,  notwithftanding  his  infatiable 
avarice  and  ambition.  Without  this,  fay  they,  we  fhall  in  vain  boaft  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  any  conftitution,  and  fhall  find,  in  the  end,  that  we  have  no  fecurity 
for  our  liberties  or  pofleflions,  except  the  good-will  of  our  rulers  i  that  is,  we 
fliall  have  no  fecurity  at  all, 

*Tis  therefore  a  juft  political  maxim.  That  every  man  muft  be  fuppofed  a  knave  : 
Tho'  at  the  fame  time,  it  appears  fome>^hat  ftrange,  that  a  maxim  fhould  be  true 
in  politics  J  which  is  falfe  in  fail.  But  to  fatisfy  us  on  this  head,  we  may  confider, 
that  men  are  generally  more  honcft  in  their  private  than  in  their  public  charafter, 
and  will  go, greater  lengths  to  ferve  a  party,  than  when  their  own  private  intereft 
is  alone  concerned.  Honor  is  a  great  check  upon  mankind  :  But  where  a  confi- 
derable  body  of  men  aft  together,  this  check  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  removed  ; 
fince  a  man  is  fure  to  be  approved  of  by  his  own  party,  for  what  promotes  the 
common  intereft,  and  he  foon  learns  to  defpife  the  clamors  of  his  adverfaries. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  every  court  or  fenate  is  determined  by  the  majority  ; 
fo  that,  if  felf-intereft  influences  only  the  majority,  (as  it  will  always  do)  the 
whole  fenate  follows  the  allurements  of  this  feparate  intereft,  and  afts  as  if 
it  contained  not  one  member,  who  had  any  regard  to  public  intereft  and 
liberty. 

When  there  offers,  therefore,  to  our  cenfure,  and  examination,  any  plan  of 
government,  real  or  imaginary,  where  the  power  is  diftributcd  among  feveral 
courts,  and  feveral  ordqrs  of  men,  we  fhould  always  confider  the  private  intereft 
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of  each  court,  and  each  order;  and,  if  we  find,  that,  by  the  (kilful  divifion  of 
the  power,  the  private  intereft  muft  neceflarily,  in  its  operation,  concur  with  the 
public,  we  may  pronounce  that  government  to  be  wife  and  happy.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  private  intereft  of  each  order  be  not  checked,  and  be  not  direftcd 
to  public  intereft,  we  ought  to  look  for  nothing  but  faftion,  diforder,  and  ty- 
ranny from  fuch  a  government.  In  this  opinion  I  am  juftified  by  experience,  as 
well  as  by  the  authority  of  all  philofophers  and  politicians  both  antient  and 
modern. 

How  much,  therefore,  would  it  have  furprized  fuch  a  genius  as  Cicero,  or 
Tacitus,  to  have  been  told,  That,  in  a  future  age,  there  fhould  arife  a  very  re- 
gular fyftem  oimixt  government,  where  the  authority  was  fo  diftributcd,  that  one 
rank,  whenever  it  pleafed,  might  fwallow  up  all  the  reft,  and  engrofs  the  whole 
power  of  the  conftitution.  Such  a  government,  they  would  fay,  will  not  be  a 
mixed  government.  For  fo  great  is  the  natural  ambition  of  men,  that  they  arc' 
never  fatisfied  with  power ;  and  if  one  order  of  men,  by  purfuing  its  own  in- 
tereft, can  ufurp  upon  every  other  order,  it  will  certainly  do  fo,  and  render  itfelf, 
as  far  as  poflible,  abfolute  and  uncontrolable. 

But,  in  this  opinion,  experience  fliews  they  would  have  been  miftakcn.  For 
this  is  aftually  the  cafe  with  the  British  conftitution.  The  fhare  of  jower  allotted 
by  our  conftitution  to  the  houfe  of  commons  is  fo  great,  that  it  abfolutely  commands 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  government.  The  king's  legiflative  power  is  plainly 
no  proper  check  to  it.  For  tho'  the  king  has  a  negative  in  the  pafljng  of  laws  ; 
yet  this,  in  faft,  is  efteemed  of  fo  little  moment,  that  whatever  is  voted  by  the  two 
houfes,  is  always  fure  to  be  pafled  into  a  law,  and  the  royal  aflent  is  little  better 
than  a  mere  form.  The  principal  weight  of  the  crown  lies  in  the  executive  power. 
But  befides  that  the  executive  power,  in  every  government,  is  altogether  Subordi- 
nate to  the  legiflative  ;  befides  this,  I  fay,  the  exercife  of  this  power  requires  an 
immenfe  expcnce,  and  the  commons  have  afliumed  to  themfelves  the  fole  power  of 
difpofing  of  public  money.  How  eafy,  therefore,  would  it  be  for  that  houfe  to 
wreft  from  the  crown  all  thefe  powers,  one  after  another,  by  making  every  grant 
of  money  conditional,  and  choofing  their  time  fo  well,  that  their  refufal  of  fub- 
fidics  ftiould  only  diftrefs  the  government;  without  giving  foreign  powers  any 
advantage  over  us  ?  Did  the  houfe  of  commons  depend  in  the  fame  manner  on  the 
king,  and  had  none  of  the  members  any  property  but  from  his  gift,  would  not  he 
command  all  their  refolutions,  and  be  from  that  moment  abfolute?  As  to  the 
houfe  of  lords,  they  are  a  very  powerful  fupport  to  the  crown  fo  long  as  they  are, 
in  their  turn,  fupported  by  it ;  but  both  experience  and  reafon  (hew  us,  that  they 
have  no  force  nor  authority  fufficient  to  maintain  themfelves  alone,  without  fuch 
fupport. 

How,  therefore,  ftiall  we  folve  this  paradox  ?  And  by  what  means  is  this 
member  of  our  conftitution  confined  within  the  proper  limits  \  fince,  from  our 
very  conftitution,  it  muft  neceffarily  have  as  much  power  as  it  demands,  nnd  can 
only  be  confined  by  itfelf  ?  How  is  this  confiftent  with  our  experience  of  human 
nature  ?  I  anfwer.  That  the  intereft  of  the  body  is  here  reftrained  by  the  intereft  of 
the  individuals,  and  that  the  houfe  of  commons  ft  retches  not  its  power,  becaufe 
fuch  an  ufurpation  would  be  contrary  to  the  intereft  of  the  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers.    The  crown  has  fo  many  offices  at  its  difpofal,  that,  when  afllfted  by  the 
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honcft  and  difiiUerefted  part  of  the  houfe,  it  will  always  command  the  refolutlons 
of  the  whole  ;  fo  far  at  lead,  as  to  preferve  the  ancient  conftitution  from  danger. 
We  may,  therefore,  give  to  this  influence  what  name  we  pleafc  -,  we  may  call  it 
by  the  invidious  appellations  of  corruption  and  dependence  ;  but  fome  degree  and 
fomc  kind  of  it  are  infeparable  from  the  very  nature  of  the  conftitution,  and  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  prelcrvation  of  our  mixed  government. 

Instead  then  of  al]erting*abfolutely,  that  the  dependence  of  parliament,  in 
every  degree,  is  an  infringement  of  British  liberty,  the  country-party  had  better 
have  made  Ibrne  concelTions  to  their  adverfaries,  and  have  only  examined  what 
was  the  proper  degree  of  this  dependence,  beyond  which  it  became  dangerous  to 
liberty.  But  fuch  a  moderation  is  not  to  be  expefted  of  party-men  of  any  kind. 
After  a  conceflion  of  this  nature,  all  declamation  mud  be  abandoned  ;  and  a  fc- 
rious  calm  enquiry  into  the  proper  degree  of  court- influence,  and  parliamentary 
dependence  would  have  been  expedled  by  the  readers.  And  tho'  the  advantage, 
in  fuch  a  controverfy,  might  pofllbly  remain  to  the  country-party  j  yet  the  vidory 
would  not  have  been  fo  compleat  as  they  wilh  for,  nor  would  a  true  patriot  have 
given  an  entire  loofe  to  his  zeal,  for  fear  of  running  matters  into  a  contrary  ex- 
treme, by  diminifliing  too  f  far  the  influence  of  the  crown.  It  was,  therefore, 
thought  befl:  to  deny,  that  this  extreme  could  ever  be  dangerous  to  the  conftitu- 
tion, or  that  the  crown  could  ever  have  too  little  influence  over  members  of 
parliament. 

All  queftions  concerning  the  proper  medium  between  any  two  extremes  are 
very  difficult  to  be  decided  ;  both  becaufe  it  is  difficult  to  find  words  proper  to  fix 
this  medium,  and  becaufe  the  good  and  ill,  in  fuch  cafes,  run  fo  gradually  into 
each  other,  as  even  to  render  our  fentiments  doubtful  and  uncertain.  But  there  is 
a  peculiar  difficulty  in  the  prefent  cafe,  which  would  embarrafs  the  moft  knowing 
and  moft  impartial  examiner.  The  power  of  the  crown  is  always  lodged  in  a  fin- 
gle  perfon,  either  king  or  minifter ;  and  as  this  perfon  may  have  either  a  greater 
or  lefs  degree  of  ambition,  capacity,  courage,  popularity  or  fortune,  the  power, 
which  is  too  great  in  one  hand,  may  become  too  little  in  another.  In  pure  re- 
publics, where  the  power  is  diftributed  among  feveral  aflfemblies  or  fenates,  the 
checks  and  controls  are  more  regular  in  their  operation  ;  becaufe  the  members  of 
fuch  numerous  aflfemblies  may  be  prefumed .  to  be  always  nearly  equal  in  rapacity 
and  virtue;  and  'tis  only  their  number,  riches,  or  authority,  which  enter  into 
confideration.  But  a  limited  monarchy  admits  not  of  any  fuch  ftability ;  nor  is  it 
poffible  to  affign  to  the  crown  fuch  a  determinate  degree  of  power,  as  will,  in  every 
hand,  form  a  proper  counter- balance  to  the  other  parts  of  the  conftitution.  This 
is  an  unavoidable  difadvantage,  among  the  many  advantages,  attending  that  fpe- 
cies  of  government. 

•  Sec  D'Jfcrtaiion  on  Parties,  throughout.  be  corrupted,  is  always  infamous  under  all  mini- 

f  By  that  influence  of  the  (rcnun,  which  I  would  ftries,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  fhamelefs  profti- 

juilify,  I  mean  only,   that  arifmg  from  the  offices  tution.     Polybius  juftly  efteems  the  pecuniary 

and  honours  which  ar^;  at  the  difpofal  of  the  crown,  influence  of  the  fenate  and  cenfbrs  to  be  one  of  the 

As  to  private  bribery,  it  may  be  confidered  in  the  regular  and  conftitutional  weights,  which  preferred 

feme  fight  as   the  prafticc  of  employing  fpies,  the  balance  of -the  Roman  government.     Lib.  6. 

which  is  fcarce  juflifiable  in  a  good  minifter,  and  cap.  15. 
is  infamous  in  a  bad  one :  But  to  be  a  fpy,  or  to 
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ESSAY         IX. 

WHETHER  THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT 
INCLINES  MORE  TO  ABSOLUTE  MONARCHY, 
OR  TO  A    REPUBLIC. 

IT  affords  a  violent  prejudice  againft  almoft  every  fcience,  that  no  prudent 
man,  however  Aire  of  his  principles,  dares  prophefy  concerning  any  event, 
or  foretell  the  remote  confequcnces  of  things.  A  phyfician  will  not  venture  to 
pronounce  concerning  the  condition  of  his  patient  a  fortnight  or  month  after : 
And  ftill  lefs  dares  a  politician  foretell  the  fituation  of  public  affairs  a  few  years 
hence.  Harrington  thought  himfelf  fo  fure  of  his  general  principle.  That  the 
balance  of  power  depends  on  that  of  property^  that  he  ventured  to  pronounce  it  impof- 
fibk  ever  to  re-eftablifti  monarchy  in  England  :  But  his  book  was  fcarce  pub- 
lifhcd  when  the  king  was  rcftored  ;  and  we  fee  that  monarchy  has  ever  fince  fub- 
fifted  upon  the  fame  footing  as  before.  Notwithftanding  this  unlucky  example, 
I  will  venture  to  examine  a  very  important  queftion,  viz.  .Whether  the  British 
government  inclines  more  to  abfolute  monarchy^  or  to  a  republic  \  and  in  which  of  thefe 
two  fpecies  of  government  it  wiU  moji  probably  terminate  ?  As  there  fcems  not  to  be 
any  great  danger  of  a  fudden  revolution  either  way,  I  fhall  at  Icaft  efcapc 
the  fhamc  attending  my  temerity,  if  I  fliould  be  found  to  have  been  miftaken. 

Those  who  affert.  That  the  balance  of  our  government  inclines  towards  abfolute 
monarchy,  may  fupport  their  opinion  by  the  following  reafons.  That  property 
has  a  great  influence  on  power  cannot  poflibly  be  denied  ;  but  yet  the  general  max* 
im.  That  the  balance  of  the  one  depends  upon  the  balance  of  the  other^  muft  be  re- 
ceived with  feveral  limitations.  *Tis  evident,  that  much  lefs  property  in  a  fingle 
hand  will  be  able  to  counter- balance  a  greater  property  in  feveral  hands  ;  not  only 
becaufe  it  is  difficult  to  make  many  perfohs  combine  in  the  fame  views  and  meafures ; 
but  alio  becaufe  property,  when  united,  caufes  much  greater  dependence,  than 
the  fame  property  when  difperfed.  An  hundred  perfons,  of  looo  /.  a  year  a-picce, 
can  confume  all  their  inconie,  and  no  body  fhall  ever  be  the  better  for  them,  ex- 
cept their  fcrvants  aod  tradefmen,  who  juftly  regard  their  profits  as  the  produft  of 
their  own  labo^ir.  But  a  man  poffeffed  of  ioo,coo/.  a  year,  if  he  has  either  any 
generofity,  or  any  cunning,  may  create  a  great  dependence  by  obligations,  and 
ftiU  a  greater  by  expeftations.  Hence  we  may  obferve,  that  in  all  free  govern- 
ments any  fubjeft  exorbitantly  rich  has  always  created  a  jealoufy,  even  tho*  his 
riches  bore  no  manner  of  proportion  to  the  riches  of  the  (late.  Crassus's  for- 
tune, if  I  remember  well,  amounted  only  to  about  *  fixteen  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  in  our  money ;  and  yet  we  find,  that,  tho*  his  genius  was  nothing  extra- 
ordinary, he  was  able,  by  means  of  his  riches  alone,  to  counter-balance,  during 
his  life-time,  the  power  of  Pomp ey  as  well  as  that  of  CitSAk,  who  afterwards 
became  mafter  of  the  world.  The  wealth  of  the  Medicis  made  them  matters  of 
Florence  j  tho',  *tis  probable,  it  was  very  inconfiderable,  compared  to  the  unit^ 
cd  property  of  that  opulent  republic. 

♦  As  intcrcft  in  Rome  was  higher  than  with  us,  this  might  yield  above  ioo,cooA  a  year. 
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These  confiderations  are  apt  to  make  one  entertain  a  very  magnificent  Idea 
of  the  British  fpirit  and  love  of  liberty  ;  fince  we  could  maintain  our  free  go- 
vernment, during  fo  many  centuries,  againft  our  fovereigns,  who,  befides  the 
power  and  dignity  and  majefty  of  the  crown,  have  always  been  pofleffed  of  much 
more  property  than  any  fubjcft  has  ever  enjoyed  in  any  commonwealth.  But  it 
may  be  faid,  that  this  fpirit,  however  great,  will  never  be  able  to  fupport  itfelf 
againft  that  immenfe  property,  which  is  now  lodged  in  the  king,  and  which  is  ftill 
incr^afing.  Upon  a  moderate  computation,  there  are  near  three  millions  at  the 
difpofal  of  the  crown.  The  civil  lift  amounts  to  near  a  million;  the  collec- 
tion of  all  taxes  to  another  million  ;  and  the  employments  in  the  army  and  navy, 
together  with  ecclefiaftical  preferments,  to  above  a  third  million  :  An  enormous 
fum,  and  what  may  fairly  be  computed  to  be  more  than  a  thirtieth  part  of  the 
whole  income  zM  labour  of  the  kingdom.  When  we  add  to  this  immenfe  pro- 
perty, the  increafing  luxury  of  the  nation,  our  pronenefs  to  corruption,  together 
with  the  great  power  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  the  command  or  fuch 
numerous  military  forces,  there  is  no  one  but  muft  defpair  of  being  able,  without 
extraordinary  eflforts,  to  fupport  our  free  government  much  longer  under  all  thefe 
difadvantages. 

On  the  other  hand,  thofe  ^lio  maintain,  that  the  byafs  of  the  British  govern- 
ment leans  towards  a  republic,  may  fupport  their  opinion  by  very  fpccious  argu- 
ments. It  may  be  faid,  that  tho'  this  immenfe  property  in  the  crown,  be 
joined  to  the  dignity  of  firft  magiftrate,  and  to  many  other  legal  powers  and  pre- 
rogatives, which  ftiould  naturally  give  it  a  greater  influence  ;  yet  it  really  becomes 
lefs  dangerous  to  liberty  upon  that  very  account.  Were  Britain  a  republic, 
and  were  any  private  man  poflefled  of  a  revenue,  a  third,  or  even  a  tenth  part 
as  large  as  that  of  the  crown,  he  would  very  juftly  excite  jealoufy  ;  becaufe  he 
would  infallibly  have  great  authority  in  the  government :  And  fuch  an  irregular 
authority,  not  avowed  by  the  laws,  is  always  more  dangerous  than  a  much  great- 
er authority,  which  is  derived  from  them.  A  *  man  poffelTed  of  ufurped  power, 
can  fet  no  bounds  to  his  pretenfions  :  His  partizans  have  liberty  to  hope  for  every 
thing  in  his  favor :  His  enemies  provoke  his  ambition,  with  his  fears,  by  the  vio- 
lence of  their  oppofition :  And  the  government  being  thrown  into  a  ferment, 
every  corrupted  humor  in  the  ftate  naturally  gathers  to  him.  On  the  contrary, 
a  legal  authority,  tho'  very  great,  has  always  fome  bounds,  which  terminate  both 
the  hopes  and  pretenfions  of  the  perfon  poflefled  of  it :  the  laws  muft  have  pro- 
vided a  remedy  againft  its  exceflcs  :  Such  an  eminent  magiftrate  has  much  to  fear, 
and  little  to  hope  from  his  ufurpations  :  And  as  his  legal  authority  is  quietly  fub- 
mitted  to,  he  has  fmall  temptation  and  fmall  opportunity  of  extending  it  farther. 
Befides,  it  happens,  with  regard  to  ambitious  aims  and  projects,  what  may  be 
obfcrved  with  regard  to  fedls  of  philofophy  and  religion.  A  new  feft  excites  fuch 
a  ferment,  and  is  both  oppofed  and  defended  with  fuch  vehemence,  that  it  fpreads 
always  fafter,  and  multiplies  its  partizans  with  greater  rapidity,  than  any  old 
effabliflhed  opinion,  recommended  by  the  fandion  of  the  laws  and  of  antiquity. 
Sucl^  is  the  nature  of  novelty,  that  where  any  thing  pleafes,  it  becomes  doubly 
agreeable,  if  new  j  but  if  it  difpleafes,  it  is  doubly  difpleafing^  upon  that  very 

*  On  nt  mottte jamais Ji  haut  que  quand on  neffait  fas  ou  on  nja^  £ud  Crom we  ll  to  the  preAdent  D  e 
Bellisvre.  De  Retz's  Memoirs. 
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accoimt.    And,  in  moft  cafes,  the  violence  of  enemies  is  favorable  to  ambitious 
projedbs,  as  well  as  the  zeal  of  partizans. 

It  may  farther  be  faid,  that  tho*  men  be  very  much  governed  by  intereft  ;  yet 
even  intereft  itfelf,  and  all  human  affairs  are  entirely  governed  by  opinion.  Now, 
.  there  has  been  a  very  fudden  and  a  very  fenfible  change  in  the  opinions  of  men 
within  thefe  laft  fifty  years  by  the  progrefs  of  learning  and  of  liberty.  Moft 
people,  in  this  ifland,  have  diverted  themfelves  of  all  fuperftitious  reverence  to 
names  and  authority :  The  clergy  have  much  loft  their  credit :  their  pretenfions 
and  doftrines  have  been  ridiculed  ;  and  even  religion  can  fcarce  fupportitfelf  in  the 
world.  The  mere  name  of  king  commands  little  refpeft  -,  and  to  talk  of  a  king 
as  GOD*s  vicegerent  upon  earth,  or  to  give  him  any  of  thofe  magnificent  titles, 
which  formerly  dazzled  mankind,  would  but  excite  laughter  in  every  one.  Tho' 
the  crown,  by  means  of  its  large  revenue,  may  maintain  its  authority  in  tim'es  of 
tranquillity,*  upon  private  intereft  and  influence ;  yet  as  the  leaft  (hock  or  convul- 
fion  muft  break  all  thefe  interefts  to  pieces,  the  kingly  power,  being  no  longer 
fUpported  by  the  fettled  principles' and  opinions  of  men,  will  immediately  diffolvc. 
Had  men  been  in  the  fame  difpoCtion  at  the  revolution^  as  they  are  at  prefent, 
monarchy  would  have  run  a  great  rifque  of  being  entirely  loft  in  this  ifland. 

Durst  I  venture  to  deliver  my  own  fentiments  amidft  thefe  oppofite  arguments^ 
1  would  aflfert,  that  unlefs  there  happen  fome  extraordinary  convulfion,  the  power 
of  the  crown,  by  means  of  its  large  revenue,  is  rather  upon  the  increafe  5  tho',  at 
the  fame  time  1  own,  that  its  progrefs  feems  very  flow,  and  almoft  infenfible.  The 
tide  has  run  long,  and  with  fome  rapidity,  to  the  fide  of  popular  government, 
and  is  juft  beginning  to  turn  towards  monarchy. 

*Tis  well  known  that  every  government  muft  come  to  a  period,  and  that 
death  is  unavoidable  to  the  political  as  well  as  to  the  animal  body.  But,  as  one 
kind  of  death  may  be  preferable  to  another,  it  may  be  enquired,  whether  it  be 
more  defirable  for  the  British  conftitution  to  terminate  in  a  popular  government, 
or  in  abfblute  monarchy  ?  Here  I  would  declare  frankly,  that  tho*  liberty  be  in- 
finitely preferable  to  flavery,  in  almoft  every  cafe  ;  yet  I  fliould  much  rather  wifli 
to  fee  an  abfolute  monarch  than  a  republic  in  this  ifland.  For,  let  us  confider, 
what  kind  of  republic  we  have  reafoa  to  expeft.  The  qu^ftion  is  not  concerning 
any  fine  imaginary  republic,  of  which  a  man  may  form  a  plan  in  his  clofet.  There 
is  no  doubt,  but  a  popular  government  may  be  imagined  more  perfeft  than  abfo- 
lute monarchy,  or  even  than  our  prefent  conftitution.  ,  But  what  reafon  have  we 
to  expeft  that  any  fuch  a  government  will  ever  be  eftabliftied  in  Britain,  upon 
the  diflblution  of  our  monarchy  ?  If  any  fingle  perfon  acquire  power  enough  to 
take  our  conftitution  to  pieces,  and  put  it  up  a- new,  he  is  really  an  abfolute  mo- 
jiarch  ;  and  we  have  had  already  an  inftance  of  this  kind,  fufficient  to  convince 
•us,  that  fuch  a  perfon  will  never  refign  his  power,  or  eftablifli  any  free  govern- 
ment. Matters,  therefore,  muft  be  trufted  to  their  natural  progrefs  and  opera- 
tion ;  and  the  hoiife  of  commons,  according  to  its  prefent  conftitution,  muft  be 
the  only  legiflature  in  fuch  a  popular  government.  The  inconveniences,  attend- 
ing fiich  a  fituation  of  affairs,  prefent  themfelves  by  thbufands.  If  the  houfe  of 
commons,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  ever  diffolves  itfelf,  which  is  not  to  be  exptAcc.,  we 
may  look  for  a  civil  war  every  clcftion.  If  it  continues  itfelf,  we  ftiali  fuHer  all 
the  tyranny  of  a  fadion,  fubdividcd  into  new  fadlions.    And  as  fuch  a  violent 
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government  cannot  long  fubfift,  we  (HalU  at  laft,  after  infinite  convulfions,  and 
civil  wars,  find  rcpore  in  abfolute  monarchy,  which  it  would  have  been  happier 
for  us  to  have  eftablilbed  peaceably  from  the  beginning.  Abfolute  monarchy, 
therefore,  is  the  eaficfl:  death,  the  true  Eutbanafia  of  the  British  conftitution. 

Thus,  if  we  have  reafon  to  be  more  jealous  of  monarchy,  becaufe  the  dan- 
ger is  more  imminent  from  that  quarter  -,  we  have  alfo  reafon  to  be  more  jealous 
of  popular  government,  becaufe  that  danger  is  more  terrible.  This  may  teach 
us  a  leffon  of  moderation  in  all  our  political  controvcrfies. 


ESSAY         X. 

OF    PARTIES    IN    GENERAL; 

OF  all  men,  who  diftinguifh  thcmfclves  by  memorable  atchievements,  the 
firft  place  of  honor  feems  due  to  Legislators,  and  founders  of  ftates, 
who  tranfmit  a  fyftem  of  laws  and  inftitutions  to  fecure  the  peace,  happinefs^ 
and  liberty  of  future  generations.  The  influence  of  ufeful  inventions  in  the  arts 
and  fciences  may,  perhaps,  extend  farther  than  thofe  pf  wife  laws,  whofe  eflFe£b 
are  limited  both  in  time  and  place ;  but  the  benefit  arifing  from  the  former  is  not 
fo  fcnfible  as  that  which  proceeds  from  the  latter.  Speculative  fdences  do,  mdeed, 
improve  the  mind ;  but  tlus  advantage  reaches  only  to  a  few  perfons,  who  have 
leiiure  to  apply  themfelves  to  them.  And  as  to  practical  arts,  which  increafe  the 
commodities  and  enjoyments  of  Ufe,  *tis  well  known,  that  mens  happinefs  con- 
fift  not  fo  much  in  an  abundance  of  thefe,  as  in  the  peace  and  fecurity  with  which 
they  poflefs  themf ;  and  thofe  bleffings  can  only  be  derived  from  good  government* 
Not  to  mention,  that  general  virtue  and  good  morals  in  a  ftate,  which  are  fo  re^ 
quifite  to  happinefs,  can  never  arife  from  the  moft  refined  precepts  of  philofojdiy, 
or  even  the  fevereft  injundions  of  reH^on  ;  but  muft  proceed  endr^  hom  the 
virtuous  education  of  the  youth,  the  eSed  of  wile  laws  and  inftitutions.  I  muf^, 
therefore,  prefume  to  diffb*  from,  my  lord  Bacon  in  diis  particular,  and  muft 
regard  annauity  as  fbmewhat  unjufl  in  its  difhributioD  of  honor,  when  it  made 
gods  of  all  tne  inventors  of  ufeful  arts,  fuch  as  Ceres,  Bacchus,  iEscvLApnrs ; 
and  dignified  l^flators,  fuch  as  Romulits  and  Theseus,  only  with  the  appella- 
tion of  demi-gods,  and  heroes. 

As  much  as  k^^tors  and  founders  of  ftates  oi^ht  to  be  honored  and  refped- 
cd  among  men,  as  much  ought  the  founders  c^  feds  and  faAions  to  he  denrfled 
and  hated  *,  becaufe  the  influence  of  factions  is  diredly  contrary  to  that  of  laws. 
Faftions  fubvtrt  government,  render  laws  impotent,  and  beget  the  fiercefl  ant- 
mofities  anK>ng  men  <tf  the  fame  nation,  who  ought  to  give  mutual  affiflance  and 
protcdion  to  each  other.  And  what  fiiould  render  the  founders  of  parties  more 
o^us  is,  the  difficulty  of  extirpating  thefe  parties,  when  once  they  have  taken  rife 
in  any  ftate.  They  naturally  propagate  tfactnfeives  for  many  centuries,  and  feldom 
end  but  by  the  total  didbhttion  of  that  government,  in  which  they  are  planted. 
They  are»  befides»  feeds  which  grow  moftpkntiluUy  in  die  rkfaeft  foik;  and  tfao* 
de^QCk  govcmmenfis  be  not  entirely  firce  Irom  tfacm»  it  nnift  be  confeficdj  that 
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they  rife  more  cafily,  4Mid  propagate  themfclves  fafter  in  free  governments,  where 
they  always  infeft  the  legiQature  itfclf,  which  alone  could  be  able,  by  the  fteady  ap- 
plication of  rewards  and  puniftiments,  to  eradicate  them. 

Factions  or  parties  may  be  divided  into  Personal  and  Real;  that  is,  into 
fadions  founded  on  perfonal  friendfhip  or  animofity  among  thofe  who  compofc  the 
faftions,  and  into  thofe  founded  on  fome  real  difference  of  fcntiment  or  intereft. 
The  reafon  of  this  diftinftion  is  obvious,  tho'  I  muft  acknowlege,  that  parties  are 
feldom  found  pure  and  unmixt,  cither  of  the  one  kind  or  the  other.  *Tis  not  often 
feen,  that  a  government  divides  into  faftions,  where  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
views  of  thefe  faftions,  either  real  or  apparent,  trivial  or  material :  And  in  thofe 
faftions,  which  are  founded  on  the  moft  real  and  mod  njaterial  difference,  theit 
is  always  obferved  to  be  a  great  deal  of  perfonal  animofity  or  affeftion.  But  not* 
withftanding  this  mixture,  a  party  may  be  denominated  either  perfonal  or  real,  ac-? 
cording  to  that  principle  which  is  predominant,  and  is  found  to  have  the  greateft 
influence. 

Personal  faftions  arlfe  moft  eafily  in  fmall  republics.  Every  domeftic  quar- 
rel becomes  an  affair  of  ftate.  Love,  vanity,  emulation,  any  paffion  begets  pub- 
lic divifion,  as  well  as  ambition  and  rcfentment.  The  Neri  and  Bianchi  of 
Florence,  the  Fregosi  and  Adorni  of  Genoa,  the  Colonnesi  and  Orsini 
of  modern  Rome,  were  parties  of  this  kind. 

Men  have  fuch  a  propenfity  to  divide  into  perfonal  faftions,  that  the  fmalleft 
appearance  of  real  difference  will  produce  them.  What  can  be  imagined  more 
trivial  than  the  difference  between  one  color  of  livery  and  another  in  horfe-raccs  ? 
Yet  this  difference  begot  two  moft  inveterate  factions  in  the  Greek,  empire,  the 
Pr  ASiNi  and  VENm,  who  never  fufpended  their  animofities,  till  they  ruined  that 
unhappy  government. 

We  find  in  the  Roman  hiftory  a  veiy .remarkable  faftion  betwixt  two  tribes^ 
the  PoLLiA  and  Papiria,  which  continued  for  the  fpace  of  near  three  hundred 
years,  and  difcovered  itfelf  in  their  fuffrages  at  every  eleftion  of  magift rates  *; 
This  fa£tion  was  the  more  remarkable,  that  it  could  condnue  for  fo  long  a  tradt 
of  time ;  even  tho*  it  did  not  fpread  itfelf,  nor  draw  any  of  the  other  tribes  into  a 
ihare  of  the  quarrel.  If  mankind  had  not  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  fuch  divifions, 
the  indifference  of  the  reft  of  the  community  mqft  have  fupprefled  this  fooliih  ani- 
mofity, that  had  not  any  aliment  of  new  benefits  and-injurids,  of  fympathy  and 
antipathy,  which  never  fail  to  take  place,  wheii  the  whole  ftate  is  rent  into  twe 
equal  factions. 

Nothing  is  more  ufual  than  to  fee  parties,  which  have  begun  upon  a  real  dif- 
ference, continue  even  after  that  difference  is  loft.    When  men  are  once  inlifted 


*  ^  this  h£i  hzs  not  been  muchobierved  by 
andauaries'  or  politicians,  I  (hall  deliver  it  in  the 
words  of  the  Roman  hifiorian.  Populm  Tuscu- 
l^AHtft  (tMm  conjugihui  ae  Hberis  Roi^AM  *vtnit:  Ba 
mmkltmh,  ^vtftt  mutaia^  i^ /pecie  norwn  trihus  dr-^ 
€uit^  genibui/e  Qmnium  advo<utns*  Plus  i toque  mir 
feric&riia  ad  fcena  venuim  impetrandam,  quam 
caufa  ad  crimen  furgandum  valuit,  Tribus  omnes^ 
fritter  Pol L  i am>  antiquarunt  legem.  Po  l  L  i  jP  fert" 


tentiafuitf  puberes  i/erberatos  necari^  Ubern^  C9hftk- 
gefquefub  corona  lege  belli  <v(nlre  :  Memoriamqu§  ejus 
ir^r  Tuscu  LA  NX  s  in  poena  faiH  atrocis  auQores 
meenfiffe  ai  patris  atatem  conftat  \  nee  quentquamfere 
ex.YoiA.i-K  tribu  candidatum  Papiriam  ferrejoli" 
tarn,  T.  Ljvii,  lib.  8,  The  Castelani  andN^ 
c  o  L  L  o  T  X 1  are  two  mobbifh  fa£Uons  in  V.  l  n  i  ck, 
who  frequently  box  together;  and  then  layaiide  dieir 
quarrels  prefently. 
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on  oppofite  (ides,  they  contraft  an  afFedion  to  the  perfoifl  with  whom  they  are 
united,  and  an  animofity  again(l  their  antagonifts :  And  thefe  paflions  they  often 
tranfmit  to  their  pofterity.  The  real  difference  between  Guelf  and  Ghibbelline 
was  long  loft  in  Italy,  before  thefe  fadions  were  extinguifhed.  The  Guelfs 
adhered  to  the  pope,  the  Ghibbellines  to  the  emperor -,  and  yet  the  family  of 
Sforsa,  who  were  in  alliance  with  the  emperor,  tho*  they  were  Guelfs,  being 
expelled  Milan  by  the  king  *  of  France,  aflifted  by  Jacomo  Trivulzio  and 
the  Ghibbellines,  the  pope  concurred  with  the  latter,  and  they  formed  leagues 
with  the  pope  aganft  the  emperor. 

•  The  civil  wars  which  arofe  fome  few  years  ago  in  Morocco,  betwixt  the 
blacks  and  whites^  merely  on  account  of  their  complexion,  are  founded  on  a  very 
pleafant  diflference.  We  laugh  at  them  ;  but  I  believe,  were  things  rightly  ex- 
amined, we  afford  much  more  occafion  of  ridicule  to  the  Moors.  For,  what 
are  all  the  wars  of  religion,  which  have  prevailed  in  this  polite  and  knowing  part 
of  the  world  ?  They  are  certainly  more  abfurd  than  the  Moorish  civil  wars^ 
The  difference  of  complexion  is  a  fcnfible  and  a  real  difference  :  But  the  difference 
about  an  article  of  faith,  which  is  utterly  abrfurd  and  unintelligible,  is  not  a  dif- 
ference of  fentiments,  but  only  a  difference  of  a  few  phrafes  and  expreffions,  which 
one  party  accepts  of,  without  uftderftanding  them ;  and  the  other  refufes,  in  the 
fame  manner.  Befides,  I  do  not  find,  that  the  whites  in  Morocco  ever  impofed 
on  the  blacks  ahy.neceffity  of  altering  their  complexion,  or  threatened  them  with 
inquifitions  and  pfenai^^lawsin  c^fe  of  obftinacy :  Nor  have  the  hlatks  been  more 
tinreafonable  in  this  particular.  But  is  a  man*s  opinibn,  where  he  is  able  to  form  a 
real  opinion,  more  at  his  difpofal  than  his  complexion  ?  And  can  one  be  induced 
by  force  or  fear  to  do  more  than  paint  and  difguife  in  the  <Jne  cafe  as  well  as  in 
the  other  ? 

.  ^  28:  jB/^L  faftiohs' may  bd  divided  intb'.feAidrts  from  z;^/^^,  irom  principle^  and 
fix>m  affi£li$n:  OidkXiz&ionij  thofefrom  intereft  are  the  moft  reafonable,  and 
themoft  excufable.  Where  twb  ordeW'of  iften,  fuch  as  the  nobles  and  people, 
have  a^iftinft  authority  in  a  government,  which  is  not  very  accurately  balanced 
and  modelled,  they  naturally  follow  a  diftinft  mtereft :  nor  can  we  reafonably  ex- 
,pe6k  a  different  condudt  from  that  degree  of  felfiftinefs,  which  is  implanted  in 
human  nature.  It  requires  vefy -great  flcill-ift  alegiflator  to  prcvetit  fuch  faftions ; 
and  many  philofophers  are  of  o^rtion,  that  this  fecret,  like  the  grand  elixir^  or 
ferpitudl  mctionj  may  amufe-tnen  in  theory,  bqt  can  never  poflibly  be  reduced  to 
praftice.  In  defpotic  governments,  indeed,  faftions  often  do  not  appear ;  but 
they  are  never  the  lefs  real  5  or  rather,  they  are  more  real  and  more  pernicious, 
upon  that  very  account.  The  difHnft  orders  of  men,  nobles  and  people,  foldi- 
crs  and  merchants,  have  all  a  diftinft  intercft ;  but  the  more  powerful  oppreffes 
the  weaker  with  impunity,  and  without  rcfiflance  j  which  begets  a  feeming  tran- 
quillity in  fuch  governments. 

There  has  been  an  attempt  to  divide  the  landed  and  trading  intereft  in  England^ 
but  without  fuccefs.  The  intereft  of  thefe  two  bodies  is  not  really  diftinft,  and 
never  will  be  fo,  till  our  public  debts  increafe  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  become  al- 
together opprcinve  and  intolerable. 

;  '  f  Lewis  XII. 

Parties 
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OF     PARTIES     IN     GENERAL. 

Parties  from  principles^  cfpecially  abftrad  fpcculative  principles,  are  known 
only  to  modern  times,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  moft  extraordinary  and  unaccount- 
able pb^nomenon^  which  has  ever  yet  appeared  in  human  affairs.  Where  differ- 
ent principles  beget  a  contrariety  of  condud,  which  is  the  cafe  with  all  different 
pohtical  principles,  the  matter  may  be  more  eafily  explained.  A  man,  who  ef- 
teems  the  true  right  of  government  to  lie  in  one  man,  or  one  family,  cannot 
cafily  agree  with  his  fellow-citizen,  who  thinks,  that  another  man  or  family  is 
poffeffed  of  this  right.  Each  naturally  wilhes  that  right  may  take  place,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  notions  of  it.  But  where  the  difference  of  principles  is  attended 
with  no  contrariety  of  action,  but  each  may  follow  his  own  way,  without  inter- 
fering with  his  neighbor,  as  happens  in  all  religious  controverfies ;  what  matinefs> 
what  fury  can  beget  fuch  unhappy  and  fuch  fatal  divifions  ? 

Two  men,  traveUing  on  the  iiighway,  the  one  eaft,  the  other  weft,  can  eafily 
pafs  each  other,  if  the  way  be  broad  enough  :  But  two  men,  reafoning  upon  op- 
pofite  principles  of  religion,  cannot  fo  eafily  pafs,  without  fhockuig;  tho' one 
fliould  thiflk,  that  the  way  were  alio,  in  that  cafe,  fufficiently  broad,  and  that 
each  might  proceed,  without  interruption,  in  his  own  courfe.  But  fuch  is  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  that  it  always  takes  hold  of  every  mind  that  approaches 
it ;  and  as  it  is  wonderfully  fortified  and  corroborated  by  an  unanimity  of  fenti- 
inents,  fo  it  is  (hocked  and  difturbcd  by  any  contrariety.  Hence  the  eagernefs^ 
which  moft  people  difcover  in  a  difpute  -,  and  hence  their  impatience  of  oppofir 
tion,  even  in  the  moft  fpeculative  and  indifferent  opinions. 

T»is  principle,  however  frivolous  it  may  appear,  feems  to  have  been  the  origift 
of  all  religious  wars  and  divifions.  But,  as  this  principle  is  univerfal  in  humaa 
nature,  its  efitfts  wojuld  not  have  been  confined  to  one  age,  and  to  one  fed  of  re- 
ligion, did  it  not  there  concur  with  other  more  accidental  cauies,  which  raife  it 
to  fuch  a  height,  as  to  produce  the  highcft  mifery  and  devaftarion.  Moft  reli- 
gions of  the  ancient  world  arofe  in  the  unknown  ages  of  government,  when  mea 
were  as  yet  barbarous  and  uninftrufted,  and  the  prince,  as  well  as  peafant,  wa^, 
difpofed  to  receive,  with  implicite  faith,  every  pious  tale  or  fidion  which  was  of- 
fered him.  The  magiftratc  embraced,  the  religion  of  the  people,  and  enteriflg 
cordially  into  the  care  of  facred  matters,  naturally  acquired  an  authority  in  them^ 
and  united  the  ecclefiaftical  with  the  civil  power.  But  xht  Cbriftian  religion 
arifing,  while  principles  direftly  oppofite  tp  it  were  firmly  eftablifhed  in  the  po- 
lite part  of  the  world,  who  defpifed  the  nation  that  firft  broached  this  novel- 
ty; no  wonder,  that  in  fuch  circumftances,  it  was  but  little  countenanced  by 
the  civil  magiftrate,  and  that  the  priefthood  were  allowed  to  engrofs  all  the 
authority  in  the  new  fedjb.  So  bad  a  ufe*  did  they  make  of  this  power,  even  in 
thofe  early  times,  that  the  perfecutions  of  Chriftianity  may,  perhaps  *  in  part  ^  be 

afcribed 


•  I  (ay,  in  part ;  For  'tis  a  vulgar  error  to  ima- 
gine,  that  the  ancients  were  as  great  friends  to  to- 
krition  as  the  Engi. ish  or  Dutch  are  at  prcfent 
The  laws  againll:  external  fupcrititiony  amongft 
the  RouANSy  were  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  the 
twelve  tables;  and  the  Jews  as  well  as  Christi- 
ans were  fomedmcs  puniihed  by  them :  tho',  in 
general,  thefe  laws  were  not  rigoroufly  executed. 


Immediately  after  the  conquell  of  Gaul,  they 
forbad  all  but  the  natives  to  be  initiated  into  the 
religion  of  the  Druids  ;  and  this  was  a  kind  oF 
perfecution .  In  about  a  century  after  this  conquell, 
the  emperor,  Claudius,  quite  abolifhcd  that  fu« 
peiftition  by  penal  laws ;  which  would  have  been  a 
very  grievous  perfecution,  if  the  imitation  of  the 
Roman  manners  had  not,  before- haxid^  weaned 
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afcribed  to  the  violence  inftilled  by  them  into  their  followers.  -And  the  fame 
principles  of  pricftly  government  continuing,  after  Chriftianity  became  the  cfta- 
blifhed  religion,  they  have  engendered  a  fpirit  of  perfecution,  which  has  ever  fince 
been  the  poifon  of  human  fociety,  and  the  fource  of  the  moft  inveterate  fadions 
in  every  government.  Such  faftions,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  may 
juftly  be  eftcemed  factions  of  principle ;  but,  on  the  part  of  the  pricfts,  who  arc 
the  prime  movers,  they  are  really  fadtions  oi  inter  eft. 

There  is  another  caufe  (befide  the  authority  of  the  priefts,  and  the  fcparation 
X)f  the  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  powers)  which  has  contributed  to  render  Christen- 
dom the  fcene  of  religious  wars  and  divijQons.  Religions,  that  arife  in  ages  to- 
tally ignorant  and  barbarous,  confift  moftly  of  traditional  ules  and  fidtions,  which 
maybe  very  different  in  every  fed,  without  being  contrary  to  each  other  •,  and 
even  when  they  are  contrary,  every  one  adheres  to  the  tradition  of  his  own  fc6t, 
without  much  rcafoning  or  difputation.  But  as  philofophy  was  widely  fprcad 
over  the  world,  at  the  time  when  Chriftianity  arofe,  the  teachers  of  the  new  fed 
were  obliged  to  form  a  fyftem  of  fpeculative  opinions  •,  to  divide,  with  fome  ac- 
curacy, their  articles  of  faith  \  and  to  explain,  comment,  confute,  and  confirm 
with  all  the  fubtilty  of  argument  and  fcience.  From  hence  naturally  arofe  kecn- 
Jicfs  in  difpute,  when  the  chriftian  religion  came  to  be  fplit  into  new  divifions  and 
)ierefies :  And  this  keenncfs  affifted  the  priefts  in  their  pernicious  policy,  of  beget- 
ting a  mutual  hatred  and  antipathy  among  their  deluded  followers.  Seds  of  phi- 
lofophy, in  the  ancient  world,  were  more  zealous  than  parties  of  religion  ;  but, 
in  modern  times,  parties  of  religion  are  more  furious  and  enraged  than  the  moft 
cruel  fadions  which  ever  arofe  from  intereft  and  ambition. 

I  HAVE  mentioned  parties  from  affeHion  as  a  kind  of  real  parties,  befide  thofe 
from  intereft  and  principle.  By  parties  from  affection,  I  underftand  thofe  which 
are  founded  on  the  different  affedions  of  men  towards  particular  families  and  per- 
fons,  whom  they  defire  to  rule  over  them.  Thcfe  parties  are  often  very  violent ; 
tho',  I  muft  own,  it  is  fomewhat  unaccountable,  that  men  fhould  attach  them- 
fclves  fo  ftrongly  to  pcrfons,  with  whom  they  are  no  way  acquainted,  whom  per- 
haps they  never  faw,  and  from  whom  they  never  received,  nor  can  ever  hope  for 
any  favor.  Yet  this  we  find  often  to  be  the  cafe,  and  even  with  men,  who,  on 
other  occafions,  difcover  no  great  generofity  of  fpirit,  nor  are  found  to  be  eafily 
tranfported  by  friendfliip  beyond  their  own  intereft.  We  are  apt,  I  know  not  how, 
to  think  the  relation  betwixt  us  and  our  fovereign  very  elofe  and  intimate.  The 
fplendor  of  majefty  and  power  beftows  an  importance  on  the  fortunes  even  of  a 
fingle  perfon.  And  when  a  man's  good-nature  gives  him  not  this  imaginary  in- 
(creft,  his  ill-nature  will,  from  fpitq  gnd  pppofition  to  perfons  whofe  lentiments 
gre  different  from  his  pwnt 


the  Gauls  from  their  ancient  prejudices.  Sue- 
tonius in  nntq  Clauqii.  Pliny  afcribes  the 
abolition  of  the  Druid  fuperftitions  to  Tiberius, 
probably  becaufe  that  eqiperor  had  taken  fome  ileps 
towards  rcftrainine  them,  (lib.  30.  cap.  i.)  This 
is  an  infbince  of  the  ufual  caution  and  moderation 
pf  th^  Romans  in  fuchca^s ;  sMid  vei^difiercnt 


from  their  violent  and  fanguinary  method  of  treat- 
ing the  Cbrifiians,  Hence  we  may  entertain  a  fuf- 
p;cion»  that  thofe  furious  perfecutions  of  Chriftia^ 
nity  were,  in  fome  meafure,  owing  to  the  impru^ 
dent  ^eal  and  bigotry  of  the  firfl  propagators  ofthat 
ie£t ;  and  Ecclefiaftical  hiftory  afibrds  us  many  r^a<p 
foas  to  coofinn  this  fuipicion. 
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OF   THE   PARTIES   OF   GREAT   BRITAIN. 

WERE  the  British  government  prq>oied  as  a fubjed  of  fpeculation.to  a 
ftudious  man,  he  would  immediatdy  perceive  in  it  a  fource  of  divifioa 
and  party,  which  it  would  be  almoft  impoflible  for  it,  under  any  adminiftratioiit 
to  avoid. '  The  juft,  balance  between  the  republican  and  monarchical  part  of  our 
conftitution  is  really,  in  itfelf,  fo  extremely  delicate  and  uncertain,  that  when  joined 
to  mens  pafTions  and  prejudices,  'tis  impofTible  but  difierent  opinions  muft  arife 
concerning  it,  even  among  peifons  of  the  bed  underftanditig.  Thofe  of  mild 
tempers,  who  love  peace  and  order,  and  deteft  iedition  and  civil  wars,  will  al- 
ways entertain  more  favourable  fentiments  of  monarchy,  than  men  of  bold  and 
generous  fpirits,  who  are  paflionate  lovers  of  liberty,  and  think  no  eidl  compa- 
rable to  fubjeAion  and  flavery.  And  tho'  all  reasonable  men  agree  in  general  to 
preferve  our  mixed  government  ^  yet  when  they  come  to  particulars,  fome  will 
incline  to  truft  larger  powers  to  the  crown,  to  bellow  on  it  more  influence,  and 
to  guard  againft  its  encroachments  with  lels  caution,  than  others  who  are  terrified 
at  the  moft  diftant  approaches  of  tyranny  and  demotic  power.  Thus  are  there 
parties  of  Principle  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  our  conftitution,  which  mav 
properly  enough  be  denominated  thofe  of  f  Coitrt  and  Country.  The  ftrengtn 
and  violence  of  each  of  thefe  parties  will  much  depend  upon  the  pardcularxadmi* 
aillration.  An  adminiftration  may  be  fo  bad,  as  to  throw  a  great  majority  into 
the  oppofition  ;  as  a  good  adminiftration  will  reconcile  to  the  court  many  of  the 
cnofl:  paifionate  lovers  of  liberty.  But,  however  the  nation  may  flu&uate  betwixt 
them,  the  parties  themfelves  will  always  fublift,  fo  long  as  we  are  governed  by  a 
limited  monarchy. 

But,  befides  this  difference  of  Principle^  thofe  parties  are  very  much  fo- 
mented by  a  difference  of  Interest,  without  which  they  could  fcarceeverbc 
dangerous  or  violent.  The  crown  will  naturally  bellow  all  its  truft  and  power 
upon  thofe,  whofe  principles,  real  or  pretended,  are  moft  favorable  to  monarchi*. 
cal  government ;  and  this  temptation  ^11  naturally  engage  them  to  go  greater . 
lengths  than  their  principles  would  otherwife  carry  them.  Their  antagonifts,  who 
are  difappointed  in  their  ambitious  aims,  throw  themfelves  into  the  party  whole 
principles  incline  them  to  be  moft  jealous  of  royal  power,  and  naturally  carry 
thofe  principles  to  a  greater  length  than  found  politics  will  juftify.  Thus,  the 
.Court  and  C^tf/y/ry-parties,  which  are  the  genuine  ofispring  df  the  British  go- 
vernment, are  a  kind  of  mixt  parties,  and  are  influenced  both  by  principle  and  by 


t  Tkeie  words  have  become  of  general  ttie» 
and  therefore  I  ftall  employ  them,  without  intend- 
ing to  expreia  by  them  an  univedal  blame  of  the 
one  party,  or  approbation  of  the  other.  The 
court-party  may,  nodoubt,  on  (bme  occafions  con- 
fult  beft  the  intmft  of  the  country,  and  the  coun- 
try-party oppofe  it.  In  like  manner,  the  Roman 
parties  were  denominated  0^/r«ia/^/  and  P§pulariti 
and  Cicero^  like  a  true  party-man,  defines  the 


Optlmatis  to  be  fuch  as,  in  all  their  public  condu^, 
r^ulated  themfelves  by  the  ientiments  ofthebeft 
andworthieftof  the  Rouans  :  Pro  Sextio,  t«f*  K^* 
The  term  of  Country-fartt  may  afibrd  a  fayorabte 
definitk)n  or  etymology  of  the  fanie  kind:  But  it 
would  be  folly  to  draw  any  argument  from  diat 
head,  and  I  have  no  reganl  to  it  in  employing 
thefe  tetms. 

intereft* 
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intereft.  The  heads  of  the  iaftions  are  commonly  moft  governed  by  the  latter 
motive ;  the  inferior  members  of  them  by  the  former.  I  muft  be  underftood 
to,mean,  this  of  perfons  who  have  motives. for  taking  party  on  any  fide.  .  For,  to 
tell  the  truth,  the  greateft  part  arc  commonly  men  who  aflfociate  themfelves  they 
know  not  why;  from  example,. from  paflion,  from  idlenefs.  But  ftill  it  is  rp: 
quifite,  that  there  be  fome  fource  of  divifion,  cither  in  principle  or  intercft*; 
ptherwife  fuch  perfona  would  not  find  parties,  to  which  they  could  aflfociate  them- 
felves. 

As  to  ecclefiaftical  parties ;  we  may  obferve,  thati  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
priefts  -have  been  enemies  to  liberty  *,  and  'tis  certain,  that  this  fteady  conduft  of 
theirs  muft  have  been  founded  on  fixt  reafons  of  intereft  and  ambition.  Liberty 
of  thinking,  and  of  exprefllng  our  thoughts,  is  always  fatal  to  prieftly  power; 
and  to  thofe  pious  frauds,  on  which  it  is  commonly  founded  ;  and,  by  an  infal- 
lible connexion,  which  prev^k  among  every  fpecies  of  liberty,  this  privilege  can 
never  be  enjoyed,  at  leaft,  has  never  yet  been  enjoyed,  but  in  a  free  government. 
Hence  it  muft  happen,  in  fuch  a  government  as  that  of  Britain,  tnat  the  efta- 
bliflied  clergy,  while  things  arc  in  their  natural  fituation,  will  always  be  of  the 
C^r/-part*,  as,  on  the  contrary,  difllenters  of  all  kinds  will  be  of  the  Country^ 
party  -,  fince  they  can  never  hope  for  that  toleration,  which  they  ftand  in  need  of, 
but  by  means  of  our  free  government.  All  princes,  who  have  aimed  at  defpotic 
power,  have  known  of  what  importance  it  was  to  gdn  the  eftablilhed  clergy :  As 
the  clergy,  on  their  fide,  have  IHewn  a  great  facility  of  entering  into  the  views 
of  fuch  princes  f.  Gustavus  Vaza  was,  perhaps,  the  only  ambitious  monarch, 
that  ever  depreffed  the  church,  at  the  lame  time,  that  he  difcouraged  liberty.  But 
the  exorbitant  power  of  the  bifhops  in  Sweden,  who,  at  that  time,  overtopped, 
the  crown,  together  with  their  attachment  to  a  foreign  family,  was  the  reafon  of 
his  embracing  fuch  an  unufual  fyftem  of  politics. 

This  obfervation  concerning  the  propenfity  of  priefiis  to  defpotic  power, 
and  to  the  government  of  a  fingle  pcrfon,  is  not  true  with  regard  to  one 
fed  only.  The  Prejhytman  and  Ccuvimftic  clergy  in  Holland  were  always 
profefled  friends  to  the  family  of  Qrange  ;  as  the  Arminians^  who  wereefteem- 
cd  heretics,  were  always  of  the  Louvestein  fadion,  and  zealous  for  liberty.  But 
if  a  prince  has  the  choice  of  both,  'tis  eafy  to  fee,  that  he  will  prefer  the  epifco- 
pal  to  the  preft)y  terian  form  of  government,  both  becaufe  of  the  greater  affinity 
between  monarchy  and  epifcopacy,  and  becaufe  of  the  facility  which  a  prince  finds*, 
in  fuch  a  government,  of  ruling  the  clergy,  by  nneans  of  their  ecclefiaftical  fupo- 
riors  :^. 

If  we  confider  the  firft  rife  of  parties  in  England,  during  the  civil  wars,  we 
fhall  find,  that  it  was  exactly  conformable  to  this  general  theory,  and  that  the 

♦  Tliis  propofwion  is  true,  notwithdanding,  that  fiigas  dvtf]m»  urhram  cveHToncs,  fratnmT»  conju- 

in  the  early  times  of  tke  English  government  g^™»  parentum  neces,  aliaque  folita  regibus  aufl, 

the  clergy  were  the  great  and  pnncipu  oppelers  of  fupeiibdonem  fbvebont ;  quiit  honor  facerdotii  fir- 

the  crown:  Cue,  at  thaD  time,  their  poReffions  wci-e  mamentum  potentiae  aflumebatur;      Tacit.  h:ft. 

£)   immenfely  great,  that  they  compofed  a»coni]>-  lib.  5. 

derable  part  of  ihc  proprietors  of  England,  and        %  Populi  imperium  joxta  libertatem:    panco* 

in  many  conteils  were  oireA  rivals  of  the  crown.  rum  dominaik)  regie  libidini  propior  eft.  Tacit* 

f  Judsei  fibi  ipfi  reges  impofuere ;  qui  mobilitatc  Ann^  iii,  & 


Vttlgi  expuUi,   rcfumpta  per  arma  dominatiooe^ 
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fpecies  of  government  gave  birth  to  thefe  parties,  by  a  regular  and  infallible  ope- 
ration. The  English  conftitution,  before  that  time,  had  lain  in  a  kind  of  con- 
fufion ;  yet  fo,  as  that  the  fubjefts  pofleffed  many  noble  privileges,  ¥(hich,  tho* 
not,  perhaps,  exaftly  bounded  and  fecured  by  law,  were  univerfally  deemed, 
from  long  poflfeffioQ,  to  belong  to  them  as  their  birth-right.  An  ambitious,  or 
rather  an  ignorant,  prince  arofe,  who  efteemed  all  thefe  privileges  to  be  concef- 
lions  of  his  predeceffors,  revocable  at  pleafurc  •,  and,  in  profecution  of  this  prin* 
ciple,  he  openly  afted  in  violation  of  liberty,  daring  the  courfe  of  feveral  years. 
Ncceflity,  at  laft,  conftrained  him  to  call  a  parliament :  the  fpirit  of  liberty  arofe 
and  fpred  itfelf:  The  prince,  being  without  any  fupport,  was  obliged  to  grgftt 
every  thing  required  of  him :  And  his  enemies,  jealous  and  implacable,  fet  no 
bounds  to  their  precenGons.  Here  then  began  thofe  contefts,  in  which  it  was  no 
wonder,  that  men  of  that  age  were  divided  into  different  parties ;  fince,  even  at 
this  day,  the  impartial  are  at  a  lofs  to  decide  concerning  the  juftice  of  the  quarrel. 
The  prctenfions  of  the  parliament,  if  yielded  to,  broke  the  balance  of  our  confti- 
tution, by  rendering  the  government  almoft  intirely  republican.  If  not  yielded 
to,  ^wc  were,  perhaps,  ftill  in  danger  of  defpotic  power,  from  the  fettled  prin- 
ciples and  inveterate  habits  of  the  king,  which  had  plainly  appeared  in  every  con- 
cdlion  that  be  had  been  conftrained  to  make  to  his  people.  In  this  queftion,  fo 
delicate  and  uncertain,  men  naturally  fell  to  the  fide  which  was  moft  conform- 
able to  their  ufual  principks ;  and  thofe,  who  were  the  moft  paflionate  favorers 
qf  monarchy,  declared  for  the  king,  as  the  zealous  friends  of  liberty  fided  with 
the  parliament.  The  hopes  of  fuccefs  being  nearly  equal  on  both  (ides^  interest  had 
no  general  influence  in  this  conteft  :  So  that  Round-Head  and  Cavalier  were 
merely  parties  of  principle  •,  neither  of  which  difowned  eidier  monarchy  or  liberty  ^ 
but  the  former  party  inclined  moft  to  the  republican  part  of  our  government,  an4 
die  latter  to  the  monarchical.  In  this  refpc6t  they  may  be  confidered  as  court 
and  country-party  enflamed  into  a  civil  war,  by  an  unhappy  concurrence  of  tir- 
cumftances,  and  by  the  turbulent  fpirit  of  the  age.  The  commonwealth's  men» 
and  the  partizans  of :  defpotic  power,  lay  concealed  in  both  parties,  and  formed 
but  an  inconfiderable  part  of  them. 

The  clergy  had  concurred  with  the  king's  arbitrary  defigns,  according  to  their 
ufual  maxims  in  fuch'cafes :  And,  in  return,  were  allowed  to  pcrfccute  their  ad- 
verfarios,  whom  they  called  heretics  and  fchifmatics.  The  cftablifhed  clergy  were 
epifcopai  5  the  non-conformilb  prefbytcrian :  So  that  all  things  concurred  to 
throw  the  former,  without  referve,  into  the  lung's  party  ;  and  the  latter  into  that 
of  the  parliament.  The  Cavaliers  being  the  court-party,  and  the  Round- 
beads  the  country-party,  the  union  was  infallible  between  the  former  and  the 
eftablilHed  prelacy,  and  between  the  latter  and  preft>yterian  non-conformifts.  This 
union  is  fo  natural,  according  to  the  general  principles  of  politics,  that  it  requires 
fome  very  extraordinary  fituation  of  affairs  to  break  it. 

Every  one  knows  the  event  of  tWs  quarrel ;  fatal  to  the  king  firft,  and  to  the 
parliament  afterwards.  After  many  confufions  and  revolutions,  the  royal  family 
was  at  laft  reftored,  and  the  government  eftablifhed  on  the  fame  footing  as  before. 
Charles  II.  was  not  made  wifer  by  the  example  of  his  father  ;  but  profecuted  the 
fame  meafures,  tho*  at  firft,  with  more  fecrecy  and  caution.  Ntw  parties  arofe, 
uiKier  the  appellations  of  Whig  and  ^ory^  which  have  continued  ever  fince  to 

G  a  confound 
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confound  and  diftraft  our  government.  What  jthc  nature  is  of  thefc  parties,  U^ 
perhaps,  one  of  the  moft  difficult  queftions,  which  can  be  met  with,  and  is  a 
proof,  that  hiftory  may  contain  problems,  as  uncertain  as  any,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  moft  abftraft  fciences.  We  have  feen  the  condu£k  of  thefe  two  par- 
ties, during  the  courfe  of  feventy  years,  in  a  vaft  variety  of  <ircumftances,  pof- 
fefled  of  power,  and  deprived  of  it,  during  peace  and  during  war  :  Perfons,  who 
profefs  themfelves  of  one  fide  or  other,  wc  meet  every  hour,  in  company, 
iii  our  pleafures,  in  our  ferious  occupations :  We  ourfelves  are  conftrained,  in  a 
manner,  to  take  party ;  and  living  in  a  country  of  the  higheft  liberty,  every 
one  may  openly  declare  all  his  fe^itiments  and  opinions  :  And  yet  we  are  at  a  lofs 
to  tell  the  nature,  pretenfions,  and  principles  of  the  two  parties.  The  queftion 
is,  perhaps,  in  itfeff ,  fomewhat  difficult ;  but  has  been  rendered  nK>re  fo,  by  the 
prejudice  and  violence  of  party. 

when  we  compare  the  parties  of  Whig  and  Tory,  to  thofe  of  Round-head 
and  Cavalier,  the  moft  obvious  difference,  which  appears  betwixt  them,  con- 
fifts  in  the  principles  offaffhe  obedience^  and  indefeqfibU  rights  which  were  but  lit- 
tle heard  or  among  the  Cavaliers,  but  became  the  univerfal  do6):rine,  ahd  were 
eftcemed  the  true  charafteriftic  of  a  Tory.  Were  thefe  principle  puffaed  inta 
their  moft  obvious  confequences,  th'ey  imply  a  formal  renunciaten  ot  all  our  li- 
berdes,  and  an  avowal  of  abfolute  monarchy  ;  fince  nothing  can  be  a  greater  ab- 
furdity  than  a  limited  power,  which  muft  not  be  refifted,  even  when  it  exceeds  its 
limitations.  But  as  the  moft  rational  principles  are  often  but  a  weak  counterpoife 
to  paffion  ;  'tis  no  wonder,  that  thefe  ^bfurd  principles,  fufficient^  according  to  a 
celebrated  ♦  author,  to  ftrock  the  common  fenfe  of  a  Hottentot  or  Samoibde, 
were  found  too  weak  for  that  cfFeft.  The  Tories,  aimen,  were  enemies  to 
cppreffion ;  and  alfo,  as  B>iglishmbn,  they  were  enemies  to  defpotic  power. 
Their  zeal  for  liberty,  was,  perhaps,  lefs  fervent  than  that  of  their  antagonifts ; 
but  was  fufficient  to  make  them  forget  all  their  general  principles,  when  they  faw 
themfelves  openly  threatened  with  a  fubverfion  of  theantient  government.  From 
tCktk  fentiments  arofe  the  revolution  \  an  event  of  mighty  cdnfequence,  and 
the.firmeft  foundation  of  British  liberty.  The  conduct  of  the  Tories,  during 
f liat  event,  and  after  it,  wUl  affords  us  a  true  infight  into  the  nature  of  that 

In  thtfirft  place.  They  appear  to  have  had  the  fentiments  of  true  Britons  in 
their  affe^ion  to  liberty,  and  in  their  determined  refolution  not  to  facriBce  it  to 
any  abftraA  principles  whatfoever,  or  to  any  imaginary  rights  of  princes.  This 
part  of  their  charaAer  might  juftly  have  been  doubted  of  before  the  revolution^ 
Froritthe  obvious  tendency  of  their  avowed  principles,  and  from  their  great  com- 
pliances with  a  court,  which  made  little  fecret  of  its  arbitrary  defigns.  The  revolution 
ihewed  them  to  have  been,  in  this  refpeft,  nothing  but  a  genuine  court-party,  fuch 
as  might  be  expefted  in  a  British  government :  That  is.  Lovers  of  liberty^  but 
greater  lovers  of  monarchy.  It  muft,  however,  be  confeflcd,  that  they  carried  their 
monarchical  principles  further,  even  in  practice,  but  more  fo  in  theory,  than  was, 
in.  any  degree,  confiftcnt  with  a  limited  government. 

Secondly^  Neither  their  principles  nor  affeftions  concurred,  entirely  or  heartily, 
the  fcttlement  made  at  the  revolution^  or  with  that  which  has  fince  taken 

^  DiiTertation  on  parties,  Lt/fer  2d. 
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place.  This  part  of  their  charafter  may  feem  contradiftory  to  the  fdrmcr  5  fincc' 
any  other  fettlement,  in  thofe  circumftanccs  of  the.  nation,  muft  probably  ha^e 
b^cn  dangerous,  if  not  fatail  to  liberty.  But  the  heart  of  man  is  made  to  reconcile 
contradiftions ;  and  this  contradiftion  is  not  greater  than  that  betwixt  jp^^^  obe* 
Jienccj  and  the  refinance  employed  at  the  revdlution.  A  Tory,  therefore,  fince 
the  revolution^  may  be  defined  in  a  few  words,  tohta  lover  ofinonarcby^  tbo*  wiib^ 
out  abandoning  liberty ;  and  a  parHzan  of  the  family  o/Stvakt.  As  a  Whig  may 
be  defined  to  be  a  lover  of  liberty j  tho"  without  renouncing  monarchy  ;  and  a  friend 
to  the  fettlement  in  the  Protestakt  line  ♦. 

These  different  views,  with  regard  to  the  fettlement  of  the  crown,  were  acci- 
dental, but  natural  additions  to  the  principles  of  the  court ^  and  country  parties^ 
which  are  the  genuine  parties  of  the  Br  in  sift  governments  A  paffionate  lover  of 
monarchy  is  apt  to  be  difpleafed  at  any  change  of  the  fucceflibn  ;  as  favoring  too 
much  of  a  commonwealth  :  A  paffionate  lover  of  liberty,  is  apt  to  think  that  every 

Cof  the  government  ought  to  be  fubordinatc  to  the  interefts  of  liberty.  *Tis 
ever  remarkable,  that  tho'  the  principles  of  Whig  and  Tory  were  both  of 
them  of  a  comjpound  nature  •,  yet  the  ingredients,  which  predominated  in  both. 
Were  not  correipOndent  to  each  other.  A  Tory  loved  monarchy,  and  bore  an 
af|e6tion  to  the  family  of  Stuart  ;  but  the  latter  affpdion  was  the  predominant 
indinaridn  of  the  pirty.  A  Whig  loved  liberty,  and  wai  a  friend  to  the  fettle- 
ment.in  the  Protestant  line  \  but  the  love  of  liberty  was  profeiTcdly  his  predo- 
minant inclination.  The  Tor ies  have  frequently  afted  as  republicans,  where  rither 
policy  or  revenge  has  engaged  theni  to  that  conduft  \  and  there  was  no  one  of 


*  The' author  above  cited  has  averted,  that  Ae 
t  a  AL  diftirf^kion  betwixt  Wh  t  g  and  Tor  t  was  loft 
at  the  rttfoIuii§n,  and  that  ever  finoe  they  have  con- 
tinued to  be  mercfer/anai  parties,  like  the  Gu  elfs 
and  G I BBE L I N  ESy  after  the  emperors  had  loft  all 
audtority- in  Italy.  Such  an'opinion>  were  it 
received,  would  turn  our  whole  niitory  into  an 
aBBigtna* 

Imall  firft  mention,  as  a  proof  of  a  real  diftinc- 
tion  betwixt  theie  parties,  what  every  one  may 
have  obierved  or  heard  concerning  the  conduct  and 
converfation  of  all  his  friends  and  acquaintance  on 
both  fides.  Have  not  the  Tor  i  fs  always  bore  an 
avowed  affedtion  to  the  family  of  Stuart,  and 
have  not  their  adverfaries  always  oppofed  with  vi- 
gor the  focceffion  of  that  fainOy  ? 

Xhe  Tory  principles  are  ccnfcfiedly  the  moft 
^vorable  to  monarchy.  Yet  the  tories  have  almoft 
always  oppofed  the  court  thefc  fifty  years  ;  nor 
where  they  cordial  friends  to  king  William, 
even  when  employed  by  him.  Their  quarrel, 
therefore,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  lain  with 
the  throne,  but  with  the  pcrfoh  who  fat  on  it. 

They  concurred  heartily  with  the  court  during 
the  four  lad  years  cf  queen  Anne.  But  is  any 
one  at  a  lois  to  find  the  reafon  ? 

1  he  fucceflion  of  the  crown  in  the  Br  i  t  i  sh  go- 
vernment is  ^  point  of  too  great  confequence  to  be 


abiblutely  indifferent  to  perftos,  who  conoeni 
themfelv^f  in  any  degree,  abdnt  the  fortune  of 
the  puUic ;  much  leis  can  it  be  fuppofed,  that 
the  Tory  party,  who  never  valued  themfdvea 
upon  moderation,  could  maintain  SL^oical  indiffe- 
rence in  a  point  of  iuch  importance.  Were  th^, 
therefore,  zealous  for  the  houfe  of  Hanover  ?  Or 
was  there  any  thing,  that  kept  an  oppofite  zeal 
from  openly  appearing,  if  it  did  not  openly  ap- 
pear, bat  prudence,  and  a  (enfe  of  decency  ? 

'Tis  monftrous  to  fee  an  eftabliihcd  epifcopal 
clergy  in  declaied  oppofition  to  the  court,  and  a 
non-conformift  prefbyterian  clergy  in  conjundioa 
with  it.  What  could  have  produced  fuch  an  uih 
natural  condud  in  both  ?  Nothing,  but  that  the 
former  efpoufed  monarchical  principles  too  higk 
for  the  prefent  fettlement,  which  is  founded  od 
principles  of  liberty :  And  the  latter,  being  afraid 
of  the  prevalence  of  tboie  high  principles,  adhered 
to  that  party,  from  v>  horn  they  had  reafon  to  ex- 
pe^  liberty  and  toleration. 

The  di^ereat  condud  of  the  two  parties,  with 
regard  to  foreign  politics,  is  alfo  a  proof  to  the 
fame  purpofe.  Holland  has  always  been  moll 
favoured  by  one,  and  France  by  the  other.  In 
fhoft,  the  proofs  of  this  kind  feem  fo  palpable  and 
evident,  that  'tis  almoft  needleis  to  collect  them. 
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that  party,  who,  upon  the  fuppofition,  that  he  was  to  be  difappointcd  in  his  views 
with  regard  to  the  fuccclEon,  would  not  have  defired  to  impofc.  the  ftrifteft  limi* 
tations  on  the  crown,  and  to  bring  our  form  of  government  as  near  republican  as 

S>o(Rble,  in  order  to  deprefs  the  family,  which,  according  to  his  apprehenfion, 
iicceeded  without  any  juft  title.  The  Whigs,  'tis  true,  have  alfo  taken  fteps 
dangerous  to  liberty,^nder  color  of  fecuring  the  fucceflion  and  fettlement  of  the 
crown,  according  to  their  views:  But  as.  the  body  of  the  party  had  no  paflion  for 
that  fucceflion,  otherwife  than  as  the  means  of  fecuring  liberty,  they  have  been  be- 
trayed into  thcfe  fteps  by  ignorance  or  frailty,  or  the  interefts  of  their  leaders.  The 
fucceflion  of  the  crown  was,  therefore,  the  chief  point  with  the  Tories:  The 
fecurity  of  our  liberties  with  the  Whigs.  Nor  is  this  feeming  irregularity  at  all 
difiicult  to  be  accounted  for,  by  our  prcfent  theory.  Court  and  country  parties 
are  the  true  parents  of  Tory  and  Whig.  But  'tis  almoft  impoflTible,  that  the  at- 
tachment of  the  court  party  to  monarchy  ihould  not  degenerate  into  an  attachment 
to  the  monarch  •,  there  being  fo  clofe  a  connexion  betwixt  them,  and  the  latter 
bdng  fo  much  the  more  natural  objedl.  How  eafily  does  the  worlhip  of  the  divi- 
vinity  degenerate  into  a  worfliip  ot  the  idol  ?  The  connexion  is  not  fo  great  be- 
twixt liberty,  the  divinity  of  the  old  country  party  or  Whigs,  and  any  monarch 
or  royal  family  ;  nor  is  it  fo  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  in  that  party,  the  worfhip 
can  fo  eafily  be  transferred  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Tho*  even  that  would  be 
no  great  miracle. 

•Tis  difiicult  to  penetrate  into  the  thoughts  and  ftntiments  of  any  particular 
man  ;  but  *tis  almoft  impoflTible  to  diftinguifli  thofe  of  a  whole  party,  where  it 
often  happens,  that  no  two  perfons  agree  precifely  in  the  fame  maxims  of  condudt. 
Yet  I  will  venture  to  afiirm,  that  it  was  not  io  much  principle,  or  an  opinion 
of  indefeafible  right,  which  attached  the  Tories  to  the  antient  royal  family,  as 
AFFECTION,  Or  a  ccrt^n  love  and  efteem  for  their  perfons.  The  fame  caufe  di- 
vided England  formerly  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and 
Scotland  between  the  families  of  Bruce  and  Baliol  ;  in  an  age,  when  political 
difputes  were  but  little  in  fafliion,  and  when  political  principles  muft  of  courfe 
have  had  but  little  influence  on  mankind.  The  doftrine  of  paflive  obedience  is  fo 
abfurd  in  itfejf,  and  fo  oppofite  to  our  hberties,  that  it  feems  to  have  been  chiefly 
left  to  pulpit-declaimers,  and  to  their  deluded  followers  among  the  vulgar.  Men 
of  better  fenfe  were  guided  by  afe£lion ;  and  as  to  the  leaders  of  this  party,  'tis 
probable,  that  intereji  was  their  chief  motive,  and  that  they  afted  more  contrary 
to  their  private  fentiments,  than  the  leaders  of  the  oppoflte  party.  Tho*  *tis  almoft 
impofljble  to  maintain  with  zeal  the  right  of  any  perfon  or  family,  without  ac- 
quiring a  good-will  to  them,  and  changing  the  principle  into  affeRion ;  yet  this  is 
lefs  natural  to  people  of  an  elevated  ftation  and  liberal  education,  who  have  had 
full  opportunity  of  obfcrving  the  weaknefe,  folly,  and  arrogance  of  monarchs,  and 
have  found  them  to^be  nothing  fuperior,  if  not  rather  inferior,  to  the  reft  of  man- 
kind. The  interefts  therefore,  or  being  heads  of  a  party  does  often,  with  fuch 
people,  fupply  the  place  both  oi  principle  and  affeSlion, 

Some,  who  will  not  venture  to  aflfert,  that  the  real  difi^erencc  betwixt  Whig 
and  Tor  V  was  loft  at  the  revolution^  feem  inclined  to  thijnk,  that  the  diflference  is 
now  aboliflied,  and  that  aflairs  are  fo  far  returned  to  their  natural  ftate,  that  there 
are  at  prefent  no  other  parties  amongft  us  but  court  and  country  \  that  is,  men, 

•  2  who 
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who  by  intereft  or  principle  are  attached  either  to  monarchy  or  to  liberty.  It 
muft,  indeed,  be  confeft,  that  the  Tory  party  feem,  oi  late,  to  have  decayed 
much  in  their  numbers ;  ftill  more  in  their  zeal  j  and  I  may  venture  to  fay,  ftill 
more  in  their  credit  and  authority,  ThlSre  arb  ,few  men' of  kpowlege  or  learning, 
at  leaft,  few  philofophers,  fince  Mr.  Locke  has  wrote,  who  would  not  be  afhamed 
to  be  thought  of  that  party  ;  aijd  inalmoft  all  companies  the  name  of  old  Whio 
is  mentioned  as  an  unconteftable  appellation  of  honor  and  dignity.  Accordingly, 
the  enemies  of  the  miniftry,  as  a  reprbach,  call  the  courtiers,  the  true  Tories: 
and  as  an  honor,  denominate  the  gentlemen  in  the  oppojition  the  true  Whigs. 
The  T9RIES  have  been  fo*  long  obliged  to  talk  in  the  republican  ftile,  that  they 
feem  to  have  made  converts  of  thcmfel^es  by  their  hypocrify,  and  to  have  em- 
braced the  fentiments,  as  well  as  language  of  their  adverfaries.  There  are,  how- 
ever, very  confiderable  remains  of  that  party  in  England,  with  all  their  old  pre- 
judices ;  and  a  proof,  that  court  and  country  are  not  our  only  parties,  is,  that  al- 
moft  all  the  diflenters  fide  with  the  court,  and  the  lower  clergy,  at  leaft,  of  the 
church  of  England,'  with  the  oJ)pofitTon.  This  tnay  convince  us,  that  feme 
byafs  ftill  hangs  upon  our  conftittition,  fome  extrinfic  weight,  which  turns  it  fromi 
its  natural  courfe,  and  caufes  a  confufion  in  our  parties. 

I  SHALL  conclude  this  fubjeft  with  obferving,  that  we  never  had  any  Tories  in 
^Scotland,  according  to  the  proper  fignification  of  the  word,  and  that  the  divifioa 
of  parties  in  this  country  was  really  into  Whigs  and  Jacobites.  A  Jacobite 
feems  to  be  a  Tory,  who  has  no  regard  to  the  conftifution,  but  is  either  a  zealous 
partizan  of  abfolute  monarchy,  or  at  kaft  willing  to  facrifice  our  liberties  w  the 
obtaining  the  fucceflion  in  that  family  to  which  he  is  attached.  The  reafon  of  the 
difference  betwixt  England  and  Scotland,  I  take  to  be  this  :  Political  and  re- 
ligious divifions  in  the  latter  country,  have  been,  fince  the  revolutiony  regularly 
correfpondent  to  each  other.  The  Presbyterians  were  all  Whigs  without  ex- 
ception :  Thofe  who  favoured  epifcopacy^  of  the  oppofite  party.  And  as^  the 
clergy  of  the  latter  feft  were  turned  out  of  their  churches  at  the  revolutiony  they 
had  no  motivd  for  making  any  compliances  with  the  government  in  their  oaths  or 
their  forms  of  prayers,  but  openly  avowed  the  higheft  principles  of  their  party  ; 
which  is  the  caufe,  why  their  followers  have  been  more  violent  than  their  brethren 
of  the  Tory  party  in  England  •. 

•  Someof  the  opinions  delivered  in  thcfe  Ef-  Wmfelf  to  the  (yftems  of  cither  party.  nertHcr 

(379,  tvrjth  regard  to  the  public  tranfadHons  {in  the  would  he  fetter  his  judgment  by  his  own  pre«^ 

lail  century 9  the  autlior,  on  more  accurate  e3carot-  conceived  opinions    and   principles  ;    nor    is  Jmp 

nation,  found  occafion  to  rcua^  in  his  tiijiory  of  afhamed  to  acknowlcge  his  miflakes. 
Great  Britain.    And  as  he  would  not  eniUve 
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OF  SUPERSTITION    AND    ENTHUSIASM. 

CJTHAI^  the  corruption  of  the  hefi  things  produces  the  worfi^  is  grown  into  a  max- 
'^  im,  and  is  commonly  proved,  ainong  odier  inftarices,  by  the  pernicious  eflfeffcs 
oi  fuperftition  and  ensbujiajm^  the  corniptions  of  true  religion. 

These  two  fpecies  of  falfe  religion,  tho^  both  pernicious,  are  yet  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent, and  even  of  a  contrary  nature.  The  mind  of  man  is  fubjeft  to  certain 
unaccountable  terrors  and  apprchenfions,  proceeding  either  from  the  unhappy  ficua- 
tion  of  private  or  pyblic  anfairs,  from  ill  healthy  from  a  gloomy  and  melancholy 
difpofition,  or  from  the  concurrence  of  all  the(e  circumftances.  In  fuch  a  ftate  of 
mind,  infinite  unknown  evils  are  dreaded  from  unknown  agents ;  and  where  real 
Qb)e£fcs  of  terror  are  wanting,  the  ibul,  aAive  to  its  own  prejudice,  and  foftering 
its  predominant  inclination,  finds  iqiaginary  ones,,  to  whofe  power  and  malevolence 
it  m^  no  limits.  As  thefe  enemies  are  entirely  invifible  and  unknown,  the  me« 
thods  taken  to  appeafe  them  are  equally  unaccountable,  and  confift  in  ceremonies, 
obiervances,  morofications,  la/crifices,  prefents,  or  in  any  prai5tice,  however  ab« 
furd  and  frivolous,  which  either  folly  or  knavery  recommenas  to  a  blind  and  terri* 
fied  credulity.  W^akncfs,  fear,  melancholy,  together  with  ignorance,  are,  there- 
fore, the  true  fburces  of  Superstitiqn* 

But  the  mind  of  man  is  alfo  fubje^  to  an, unaccountable  elevation  and  prefump- 
tion,  proceeding  from  profperous  (uccefst  from  luxuriant  health,  from  ftrong  fpi- 
rits,  or  from  a  bold  and  confident  difpofition.  In  fuQh  a  date  of  mind,  the  ima- 
gination fwells  with  great,  but  confufed  conceptions,  to  which  no  fublunary  beau* 
ties  or  enjoyments  can  correfpond.  Every  thin^  mortal  and  perifhable  vanifhes  as 
unworthy  of  attention.  Ana  a  fiiU  range  is  given  to  the  fancy  in  the  invifible  re- 
gions or  world  of  fpirits,  where  the  foul  is  at  liberty  to  indulge  itfelf  in  every  ima- 
ginadon^  whiqh  may  beft  fult  its  prefent  tafte  and  difpofition.  Hence  arife  rap- 
tures, tranfports,  and  furprizing  flights  of  fancy ;  and  confidence  and  prefumption 
ftill  increafing,  thefe  raptures  being  altogether  unaccountable,  and  feeming  quite 
l)eyond  the  reach  of  our  ordinary  faculties,  are  attributed  to  the  immediate  infpifa* 
tion  of  that  Divine  Being,  who  is  the  objeft  of  devotion.  In  a  litde  time,  the  in- 
fpired  perfon  comes  to  regard  himfelf  as  the  chief  favorite  of  the  divinity )  and 
when  this  frenzy  once  takes  place,  'which  is  the  fummit  of  enthufiafm,  every 
whimfy  is  confecrated :  Human  reafon,  and  even  morality  are  rejefted  as  fallacious 
guides :  And  the  fanatic  madman  delivers  himfelf  over,  blindly,  and  without  re- 
lerve,  to  the  fuppofed  illapfes  of  the  fpirit,  and  to  infpirations  from  above.  Hope, 
pride,  prefumption,  a  warm  imagination,  together  with  ignorance,  are,  there- 
fore, the  true  fources  of  Enthusiasm. 

These  two  fpecies  of  falfe  religion  might  afford  occafion  to  many  fpcculations ; 
but  I  (hall  confine  myfelf,  at  prefent,  to  a  few  refleftions  concerning  their  different 
influence  on  government  and  fociety. 

My  firft  refleftion  is.  That  fuperftition  is  favorable  to  prieftly  power ^  and  enthu- 
Jlafm  as  much  or  rather  more  contrary  to  if^  than  found  reafon  and  philofophy.    As 
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ibperftition  is  founded  on  fear,  forrow,  and  a  depreffion  of  fpirits,  it  reprefcnts 
the  man  to  himfelf  in  fuch  defpicable  colors,  that  he  appears  unworthy  in  his 
own  eyes,  of  approaching  the  divine  prefence,  and  naturally  has  recourfe  to  any 
other  perfon,  whofe  fanftity  of  life,  or,  perhaps,  impudence  and  cunning,  have 
made  him  be  fuppofed  more  favoured  by  the  divinity.  To  him  the  fuperftitious 
entruft  their  devotions  :  To  his  care  they  recommend  their  prayers,  petitions,  and 
facrifices :  And  by  his  means,  hope  to  render  their  addrefles  acceptable  to  their 
incenfed  deity.  Hence  the  origin  of  *  Priests,  who  may  juftly  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  groffeft  inventions  of  a  timorous  and  abjeft  fuperftition,  which,  ever 
diffident  of  itfclf,  dares  not  offer  up  its  own  devotions,'  but  ignorantly  thinks  to 
recommend  itfelf  to  the  divinity,  by  the  mediation  of  his  fuppofed  friends  and  fer- 
vants.  As  fuperftition  is  a  confiderable  ingredient  in  almoft  all  religions,  even 
the  moft  fanatical ;  there  being  nothing  but  philofophy  able  to  conquer  entirely 
tbefe  unaccountable  terrors  ;  hence  it  proceeds,  that  in  almoft  every  fcft  of  reli- 
gion there  arc  priefts  to  be  found.  But  the  ftronger  mixture  there  is  of  fuperftition, 
the  higher  is  the  authority  of  the  priefthood.  Modern  judaifm  and  popery,  (ef- 
pecially  the  latter)  being  the  nioft  unphilofophical  and  abfurd  fuperftitions  which 
have  yet  been  known  in  the  world,  are  the  moft  enflaved  by  their  priefts.  As 
the  church  of  England  may  juftly  be  faid  to  retain  fomc  mixtiJre  of  popilh  fuper- 
ftition, it  partakes  alfo,  in  its  original  conftitution,  of  a  propenGty  to  prieftly 
power  and  dominion;  particularly  in  the  refpeft  it  exa&s  to  the  facerdotal  charafter. 
And  tho*,  according  to  the  fentiments  of  that  church,  the  prayers  of  the  prieft 
muft^be  accompanied  with  thofe  of  the  laity ;  yet  is  he  the  mouth  of  the  congre- 
gation, his  perfon  is  facred,  and  without  his  prefence  few  would  think  their  public 
devotions,  or  the  facraments,  and  other  rites,  acceptable  to  the  divinity. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  all  enthufiafl:s  have  been  free  from 
the  yoke  of  ecclefiaftics,  and  have  exprcft  great  independence  in  their  devotion ; 
with  a  contempt  of  forms,  ceremonies,  and  traditions.  The  quakers  are  the  moft 
egregious,  tho*  at  the  fame  time,  the  moft  innocent  enthufiafts  that  have  been  yet 
known ;  and  are,  perhaps,  the  only  feft,  who  have  never  admitted  priefts  amongft 
them.  The  independents^  of  all  the  English  feftaries,  approach  neareft  to  the 
quakers  in  fanaticifoi,  and  in  their  freedom  from  prieftly  bondage.  The  prejbyte- 
rians  follow  after,  at  an  equal  diftance  in  both  thefe  particulars.  In  ftiort,  this 
obfervation  is  founded  on  the  moft  certain  experience  ;  and  will  alfo  appear  to  be 
founded  on  reafon,  if  we  confidcr,  that  as  enthufiafm  arifcs  from  a  prefumptuous 
pride  and  confidence,  it  thinks  itfelf  fufficiently  qualified  to  approach  the  Divinity,. 
without  any  human  mediator.  Its  rapturous  devotidns  are  fo  fervent,  that  it  even 
imagines  itfclf  aBually  to  approach  him  by  the  way  of  contemplation  and  inward 
converfe ;  which  makes  it  negleft  all  thofe  outward  ceremonies  and  obfervances, 
to  which  the  affiftance  of  the  priefts  appear  fo  requifite  in  the  eyes,  of  their  fuper- 
ftitious votaries.  The  fanatic  confecrates  himfelf,  and  beftows  on  his  own  perfon 
,  a  facred  charader,  much  fuperior  to  what  forms  and  ceremonious  inftitutions  can 
confer  on  any  other. 

*  By  PriiftSf  I  here  mean  only  the  pretenders  to  fet  apart,  hy  the  la^s^  to  the  care  of  f^un^d  mat- 
power  and  dominion,  and  to  a  fuperior  (andtity  of  ters,  and  to  the  condu6ting  our  public  devotions 
char«i6ier,  diftmA  from  virtue  and  good  morals,  with  greater  decency  and  oiSer.  1  here  is  no  rank 
Thefe  are  very  diftrent  from  clir^fnent  who  are  of  men  more  to  be  refpedied  than  the  latter. 
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Mv  fectind  refleftton  with  regard  to  thefe  fpecics  of  falfc  religion  is,  that  religions^ 
which  partake  of  enthuftafm  are^  on  their  firfl:  rifey  much  more  furious  and  violent 
than  thoje  which  far  take  of  fuperfiition  \  but  in  a  little  time  become  much  more  gentle 
and  moderate.  The  violence  of  this  fcccies  of  rcli^on,  when  excited  by  novelty, 
ilnd  animated  by  oppofition,  appears  f  rom  numbcrlcfs  inftances  ;  of  the  anabaptijls 
fn  Germany,  the  f^^fli//^r/ in  France,  the  levellers  and  other  fanatics  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  covenanters  in  Scotland.  Enthufiafm  being  founded  onr  ftrong 
fpirirs,  and  a  prefumptuous  boldnefs  of  charafter,  it  naturally  begets  the  moft  ex- 
treme refolutions ;  efpecially  after  it  rifes  to  that  height  as  to  infpirc  the  deluded 
fanatics  with  the  opinion  of  divine  illuminations,  and  with  a  contempt  for  the 
common  rules  of  reafon,  morality  and  prudence. 

'Tis  thus  enthufiafm  produces  the  moft  cruel  defolations  in  human  fociety :  But 
ks  fury  is  like  that  of  diunder  and  tempeft,  which  exhauft  themfelves  in  a  little 
time,  and  leave  the  air  more  calm  and  ferene  than  before*  When  the  firft  fire  of 
enthufiafm  is  fpent,  men  naturally,  in  fuch  fanatical  fefts,  fink  into  the  greateft 
rcmiflhefs  and  coolnefs  in  facred  matters ;  there  being  no  body  of  men  amongft 
them,  endowed  with  fuflficient  aurfiority,  whofe  intercft  is  concerned  to  foppbrt 
the  religious  fplrit :  No  rites,  no  ceremonies,  no  holy  obfervances,  which  may 
enter  into  the  common  train  of  life,  and  preferve  the  facred  principles  from  ob*- 
Bvlon.  Superftiiion,  on  the  contrary,  fteals  in  gradually  and  infenfibly  ;  renders 
inen  tame  and  fubmiflivc  -,  is  acceptable  to  the  magiftrate,  and  feems  inoflfcnfiw 
to  the  people :  Till  at  laft  the  prieft,  having  firmly  eftabFifticd  his  amhority,  be- 
comes the  tyrant  and  drfturber  of  human  fbciety,  by  his-endlefe  concentiofis,  per- 
ftcutions,  atid  religious  wars.  How  ftnoothly  did  the  Romish  chm^h  advance  in 
their  acqUifirion  or  power  ?  But  into  what  dffmal  convulfions  difd  they  throw  all 
Europe,  in  order  to  maintain  it.^  On  the  other  hand,  ourfeflarics,  who  were 
formerly  fuch  dkngerous  bigots,  arc  now  become  very  free  reafoners  i  and  the 
auakers  feem  to  approach  nearly  the  only  itjgularbody  of  deijh  in  the  univerfej  the 
liter atiy  or  the  difciples  of  Confucius  in  China  *. 

My  third  obfervatiOn  on  this  head  is,  that  fuperfiition  is  an  Memy  to  civil  liberty, 
and  enthufiafm  a  friend  to  it.  As  fuperftition  groans  under  the  dominion  of  the 
priefts,  and  enthufiafm  is  deftruftive  of"  all  ccclefiaftical  power,  this  fufficiently 
accounts  for  the  prefent  obfervation.  Not  to  mention,  that  enthufiafm  being  the 
infirmity  of  bold  and  ambitious  tempers,  is  naturally  accompanied  with  a  fpirit  of 
liberty ;  as  fuperftition  on  the  contrary,  renders  men  tame  and  abjeft,  and  fits 
them  for  flavery.  We  learn  from  the  English  biftory,  that,  during  the  civil 
wars,  the  independents  and  deiftSy  tho'  the  moft  oppofite  in  their  rdigious  princi- 
ples \  yet  were  united  in  their  political  ones,  and  were  alike  paffionate  for  a  com- 
monwealth. And  fince  the  origin  of  whig  znAjory^  the  leaders  of  thfe  te^i&^i  have 
either  been  deifis  or  profcft  latitudinarians  in  their  principles  •,  that  is,  friends  to  to- 
leration, and  indifferent  to  any  particular  feft  of  chrifHans :  WhHe  the  feftaries, 
who  have  all  a  ftrong  tinfture  of  enthufiafm,  have  always,  without  «xceptioti, 
concurred  with  that  party,  in  the  defence  of  civil  liberty*  The  refcmWance 
in  their  fuperftitions  long  united  the  high-church  ^ies  and  the  Roman  catholics, 
in  the  fupport  of  prerogative  and  kingly  power ;  tho*  experience  of  the  tole- 

*  The  CaiNESE  Literati  have  no  prieib  nor  ecclefiaftical  dtiUiBMeat. 
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rating  fpirit  of  the  wbigs  feems  of  late  to   have  reconciled   the   cabolics    to 

that  party. 

The  molinijls  and  janfewfts  in  France  have  a  thouland  unintelligible  difputes, 
which  are  not  worthy  the  reflcftion  of  a  man  of  itiSt :  But  what  principally  dif- 
tinggiihes  ihefe  two  k£ls,  and  alone  merits  attention,  is  the  different  fpint  of  their 
religion.  The  molimfts^  conduced  by  xhtjefuUes^  are  great  friends  to  fuperftition, 
rigid  obfervers  of  externa!  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  devoted  to.  the  authority  of 
the  priefts,  and  to  tradition.  The  janfenifts  are  enthufiafts,  and  zealous  pro- 
moters of  the  paifionate  devotion,  and  of  the  inward  life ;  little  in6uenced  by  au- 
thority ;  and,  in  a  word,  but  half  catholics.  The  confequences  are  exa£Uy  con- 
jforpiatde  to  the  foregoing  re^oning.  The  jefuites  are  the  tyrants  of  the  people, 
and  the  flaves  of  the  court :  And  the  janfenifts  ^vtkryt  alive  the  fmall  fparks  of 
the  love  of  liberty*  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  French  nation. 
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9^T^1S  cafy  to  obfervc,  that  comic  writers  exaggerate  every  charafter,  and 
J^  draw  their  fop,  or  coward  with  ftronger  features  than  are  any  where  to  he 
met  w.itli  in  nature.  This  moral  kind  of  painting  for  the  ftage  has  been  often 
compared  to  the  painting  for  cupolas  and  cielings,  where  the  colors  are  over- 
charged, and  eyery  part  is  drawn  exceflively  large,  and  beyond  nature.  The 
figures  feem  monurous  and  difproportioned,  when  feen  too  nigh  -,  but  become . 
natural  and  regular,  when  fet  at  a  diftance,  and  placed  in  that  point  of  view,-  in 
which  they  ^re  intended  do  be  furveyed.  For  a  like  reafon,  when  characters  are 
exhibited  in  theatrical  reprefentations,  the  want  of  reality  removes,  in  a  manner^ 
the  perfgnages ;  and  rendering  them  more  cold  and  unentertaining,  makes  it  nece(^ 
fary  to  compenlate,  by  the  force  of  coloring,  what  they  want  in  fubftance.  Thus 
we  find  in  common  life,  that  when  a  man  once  allows  himfelf  to  depart  from  truth 
in  his  narrations,  he  never  can  keep  within  the  bounds  of  probability  j  but  adds 
ftiH  fome  new  circuniftance  to  render  his  ftories  more  marvellous,  ^d  to  fatisfy 
iiis imagination.  Two  men  in  buckram  fuits  became  eleven  to  Sir  John  Falstaj jr 
before  me  end  of  his  ftory. 

Thj5re  is  only  one  vice,  which  may  be  found  in  life  with  as  ftrong  feature^*, 
and  as  high  a  coloring  as  need  be  emjrfoyed  by  any  fatyrift  or  comic  poet ;  and  that 
is  Avarice.  Every  day  we  meet  with  men  of  immenfe  fortunes,  without  heirs^ 
and  on  the  very  brink  of  the  grave,  who  refufe  themfelves  the  moft  common  ne- 
cefl&ries  of  life,  and  go .  on  heaping  poflcflions  on  pofleffions,  under  all  the  real 
prfeflTurcs  of  the  fevercft  poverty.  An  old  ufurer,  fays  the  ftory,  lying  in  his  laflj: 
agonies  was  prefented  by  the  prieft  with  the  crucifix  to  worlhip.  Jic  opens  hjs 
eyes  a  moment  before  he  expires,  confiders  the  crucifix,  and  cries,  i'hefe  jewels  ar}f 
not  true ;  /  can  only  lend  ten  fiftoles  upon  fucb  a  pledge.  This  was  probably  the  in- 
veorion  pf  fome  epigraramatift  j  and  yet  every  one,  from  his  own  experience; 
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may  be  able  to  recolleft  almoft  as  ftrong  inftanccs  of  perfeverance  in  avarice. 
•Tis  commonly  reported  of  a  famous  mifer  in  this  qity,  that  finding  himfclf  near 
death,  he  fent  for  fome  of  the  magiftrates,  and  gave  them  a  bill  of  an  hundred 
pounds,  payable  after  his  deceafe;  which  fum  he  intended  (hould  be  difpofed  of 
in  charitable  ufes  ;  but  fcarce  were  they  gone,  when  he  orders  them  to  be  called 
back,  and  offers  them  ready  money,  if  they  would  abate  five  pounds  of  .the  fum. 
Another  noted  mifer  in  the  north,  intending  to  defraud  his  heirs,  and  leave  his 
.  fortune  to  the  building  an  hofpital,-  protradted  the  drawng  of  his  will  from  day  to 
day  J  and  'tis  thought,  that  if  thofe  interefted  in  it  had  not  paid  for  the  draw- 
ing it,  he  had'  died  inteftate.  In  fliort,  none  of  the  moll  furious  exceffes 
of  love  and  ambition  are  in  any  refped:  to  be  compared  to  the  extremes  of 
avarice. 

Th€  beft  excufe  that  cap  be  made  for  avarice  is,  that  it  generally  prevails  in 
old  men,  or  in  men  of  cola  tempers,  where  all  the  other  afteftions  are  extinft ; 
and  the  mind  being  incapable  of  remaining  without  fome  paflion  or  purfuit,  at 
laft  finds  out  this  monftroufly  abfurd  one,  which  fuits  the  coldnefs  and  inadivity 
of  its  temper.  At  the  fame  time,  it  feems  very  extraordinary,  that  fo  frofty,  fpi- 
ritlefs  a  paflion  fhould  be  able  to  carry  us  farther  than  all  the  warmth  of  youth  and 
pleafure.  But  if  we  look  more  nartowjy  into  the  matter,  we  (hall  find,  that  this 
very  circumftance  renders  the  explication  of  the  cafe  more  eafy.  When  the  tem- 
per is  warm  and  full  of  vigor,  it  naturally  (hoots  out  more  ways  than  one,  and 
produces  inferior  paiTions  to  counter-balance,  in  fome  degree,  its  predominant  in- 
clination. 'Tis  impoflible  for  a  perfon  of  that  temper,  however  bent  on  any  pur- 
fuit, to  be  deprived  of  all  fenfe  of  (hamc,  or  all  regard  to  the  fentiments  of  man- 
kind. His  friends  muft  have  fome  influence  over  him :  And  other  conflderation^ 
are  apt  to  have  their  weight.  All  this  ferves  to  rcftrain  him  within  fome  bounds. 
But  'tis  no  wonder  that  the  avaritious  man,  being,  from  the  coldne(s  of  his  tem- 
per, without  regard  to  reputation,  to  friend(hip,  or  to  pleafure,  (hould  be  carried 
fo  far  by  his  prevailing  inclination,  and  fliould  difplay  his  paflion  in  fuch  fur- 
prizing  inftances.     . 

Accordingly  we  find  no  vice  fo  irreclaimable  as  avarice:  And  tho' there 
fcarcely  has  been  a  moralift  or  philofopher,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
this  day,  who  has  not  levelled  a  ftroke  at  it,  we  hardly  find  a  fingle  inftance  of  any 
perfon*s  being  cured  of  it.  For  this  reafon,  I  am  more  apt  to  approve  of  thofe, 
who  attack  it  with  wit  and  humor,  than  of  thofe  who  treat  it  in  a  ferious  manner. 
There  being  fo  little  hopes  of  doing  good  to  the  people  infefted  with  this  vice,  I 
would  have  the  reft  of  mankind,  at  leaft,  diverted  by  our  manner  of  expofing  it : 
As  indeed  there  is  no  kind  of  diverfion,  of  which  they  feem  fo  willing  to 
partake. 

Among  the  fables  of  Monjteur  de  la  Motte,  there  is  one  levelled  againft 
avarice,  which  feems  to  me  more  natural  and  eafy,  than  moft  of  the  fables  of  that 
ingenious  author.  A  mifer,  fays  he,  being  dead,  and  fairly  interred,  came  to  the 
banks  of  the  Styx,  defiring  to  be  ferried  over  along  with  the  other  ghofts.  Charon 
demands  his  fare,  and  is  furprized  to  fee  the  mifer,  rather  than  pay  it>  throw 
himfelf  into  the  river,  and  fwim  over  to  the  other  fide,  notwithftanding  all  the 
clamor  and  oppofition  that  could  be  made  to  him .  All  hell  was  in  an  uproar ;  and 
C3U:h  of  the  judges  was  meditating  fome  punishment,  fuitable  to  a  crime  of  fuch  dan- 
gerous 
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gerous  confequcnce  to  the  infernal  revenues.  Shall  he  be  chained  to  the  rock  with 
Prometheus?  Or  tremble  below  the  precipice  in  company  with  the  Danaid^s  ? 
Or  aflift  Sisyphus  in  rolling  his  ftone  ?  No,  fays  Minos,  none  of  thefe.  We  mull 
invent  fome  feverer  puniftiment.  Let  him  be  fent  back  to  the  earth,  to  fee  the 
ufe  his  heirs  are  making  of  his  riches. 

I  HOPE  it  will  not  be  interpreted  as  a  defign  of  fctting  myfelf  in  oppofition  to 
this  celebrated  author,  if  1  proceed  to  deliver  a. fable  of  my  own,  which  is  in- 
tended to  expofe  the  fame  vice  of  avarice.  The  hint  of  it  was  taken  from  thefe 
lines  of  Mr.  Pope. 

Damned  to  the  mines^  an  equal  fate  betides 
Tbejlave  that  digs  itj  and  thejlave  that  bides. 

Our  old  mother  Earth  once  lodged  an  indidment  againft  Avarice  before  the 
courts  of  heaven,  for  her  wicked  and  malicious  council  and  advice,  in  tempting, 
inducing,  perfuadirig,  and  traiteroufly  feducing  the  children  of  the  plaintiff  to 
commit  the  deteftable  crime  of  parricide  upon  her,  and,  mangling  her  body,  ran- 
fack  her  very  bowels  for  hidden  treaiui:e.  The  indidment  was  very  long  and  ver- 
bofe ;  but  we  muft  omit  a  great  part  of  the  repetitions  and  fynonymous  terms,  not 
to  tire  our  reader  too  mil^ch  with  our  tale.  Avarice,  being  called  before  Jupiter 
to  anfWer  to  this  charge,  had  not  much  to  fay  in  her  own  defence.  The  injury 
was  clearly  proved  upon  her.  The  fa6t,  indeed,  was  notorious,  and  the  injury 
had  been  frequently  repeated.  When  therefore  the  plaintiff  demanded  juftice,  Ju- 
piTER  very  readily  gave  fentence  in  Her  favor ;  and  his  decree  was  to  this  purpofe. 
That  fince  dame  Avarice^  thie  d<»fendaiit,  had  thus  grievoufly  injuced  dame  Earthy 
the  plaintiff,  (he  was  hefeby  ordered  to  take  thaiC  treafure,  of  which  fhe  had  felo* 
nioufly  robbed  the  faid  plaintiff,  by  ranfacking  her  bofom,  and  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, as  before,  opening  her  bofom,  reftore  it  back  to  her,  without  dimunition  or 
retention.  From  this  fentence,  it  fliall  follow,  fays  Jupiter  to  the  by-ftanders. 
That,  in  all  future  ages»  the  retainers  of  Avarice  (hall  bury  and  conceal  their  riches, 
and  thereby  reftore  to  the  earth  what  they  took  from  her. 
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* 

OF    THE    DIGNITY    OF    HUMAN    NATURE. 

THERE  are  certain  fcfts,  which  fecretly  form  themfelves  in  the  learned 
world,  as  well  as  in  the  political  ;  and  tho'  fometimes  they  come  not  to  an 
open  rupture,  yet  they  give  a  difi^rtnt  turn  to  the  ways  of  thinking  of  thofc  who 
have  taken  party  on  either  fide.  The  moft  remarkable  of  this  kind  are  the  feds, 
that  are  founded  on  the  different  fentitnents  with  regard  to  the  dignity  of  human  na^ 
twrt  \  which  is  a  point  that  feems  to  have  divided  philofophers  and  poets,  as  well  as 
cBvines,  from  the  be^nning  of  the  world  to  this  day.  Some  exalt  our  fpecies  to 
the  (kies,  and  reprcfent  man  as  a  kind  of  human  demi-god,  who  derives  his 
origin  from  heaven,   and  retains  evident    marks  of  his  lineage  and  defcent. 

Others 
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Others  infift  updn  the  blind  fides  of  hucn^  mtprc,  and  can  difcover  xx>thit^  csr 
cept  vanity,  in  which  man  fgrpafles  the  other  animals,  whom  he  aflfe^b  fo  much 
to  dcfpife.  If  an  author  poffeUcs^  the  talent  of  rhetoric,  and  declamation,  he  com^ 
moniy  tskcs  party  with  the  fprq^er  :  If  his  turn  lies  towards  ii^ooy  and  lidicide^ 
he  naturally  throws  himfclf  into  the  other  extreme. 

I  AM  far  from  thinking,  that  all  ithofe,  who  have  ^Jepreciatcd  hunun  nature 
have  been  enemies  to  virtue^  and  h^vecafpo^d  the  frailties  of  their  fellow- cre^turpp 
with  any  bad  intention.  .On  the  contrary,  I  am  fenfibje,  that  a  very  delicate  fenfe 
of  morals,  efpecially  when  attended  with  fomewhat  of  the  Mifantbrope^  is  apt  tp 
give  a  man  a  difguft  of  the  world,  and  to  make  him  confider  the  common  courfe 
of  human  affairs  with  too  much  fpleen  and  Indignation.  I  muft,  however,  be 
of  opinion,  that  the  fenriments  of  rhofe,  who  are  inclified  to  think  favorably  of 
tnankind,  are  much  moix  advaotagrau3  to  virjcu^^  than  the  contrary  prkiciples 
jidhich  give  \x%  a  mean  cf>iok>n  of  our  oawre.  When  a  fwn  is  po(&fled  of  a  high 
ootioo  of  Ijiis  rank  anil  charaSber  v^  Che  cneadoo,  be  will  naturally  eadeavor  to  aft 
up  to  it,  and  will  U^om  to  /do  a  bafe  or  .vkipi^  a^ion,  which  mi^  finj^  him  b^ 
low  that  figunc  whid)  bfi  makei  ia  his  o^miim&Mim*  Apcor^^i^^ ^w^ $iuj^ 
that  ^  our  .|x^c  and  fafluonable  ffioraiif^  m^  upo9  tbis  fopics  wd  psn^yqgf  {^ 
iieprclen(t  msc  as  libvpi^thy  pf  mail.  As  wjdl  as  adV>U9  in  ic(^t 

Women  ai£  generi%  much  more  flattened  in  th^  youth  than  men  \  «wbi^ 
may  proceed  fcom  thia  reaibn;  among  ottifips,  th^  ith^  chief  |KMnt  of  hoagr 
is  confidcred  as  amch  mone  4ifficuk  tbM  ojtHrs^  and.r9quire3  to  be  fup()orted  by 
^1  that  decent  >pride,  which  xab  beriuftiikd  k^  ifafia^.  ' 
.  Wx  find  vsery  few  idaS^mt^  which  «rp:  AM:  fwfiid^  on  fedi?  ^mb^gvity  in  the 
expiieflion ;  and  I  am  perfoadedi,  that  che^pref^fl!;  ^i^ts  i:o0eeroing  the  dignity 
of  human  nature,  is  not  naMc  cmmpi kom  M  f har)  mf  olther*  U  ^ay,  ther^oi«^ 
fat  worth  whUe  to  confider*  iwhat  ia  real,  and  whilt  is  only  verba),  i^  chis  conxsor 
ycrfy. 

That  (thene  ia  a  natur^  difFemnce  bet^ii^  0)erir  and  djsmer k)  vurtpe  and  vicf^ 
wifdom  and  folly,  no  reafonable  man  will  dwjy ;  bmt  yet  'm  ^i<lent,  that  in  af- 
fixing the  term,  which  denotes  either  our  approbation  or  blame,  we  are  common- 
ly more  influenced  by  comparifen  than  by  any  fe«  unaltorabl€  ilaadard  in  the 
nature  of  things.  In  like  manner,  quantity,  and  extenfion,  and  bulk,  are  by  eve- 
ry one  acknowlegcd  to  be  real  things :  But  when  we  pall  any  animal  great  or 
little^  we  always  form  a  fecret  comparifon  between  that  animal  and  others  of  the 
idme  i|>rG^s^  ^^  *Hs  that  iffOfifpi^fifo^  which  ^afiu^tes  o\/r  jvidgm^nt  concerning 
its  grcatnefs.  A  dog  and  a  horfe  may  be  of  the  Very  fame  fize,  while  the  one 
is  admired  for  the  greatnefs  of  its  bulk,  and  the  other  for  the  fmallnefs.  When 
I  am  prefcnt,  therefore,  at  any  difpute,  I  ahvaya  confider  with  myfelf,  whether 
it  be  a  queftion  of  comparifon  or  not  that  is  the  fubjeA  of  the  controwrfy  -,  and 
if  it  bf,  whether  the  difpotants  compare  the(ameobJ€<£bs  together,  or  talk  of  tUsiga 
that  arc  widely  different.  As  the  latter  is  commonly  the  cafe,  I  have  tong  fincc 
iearnt  to  neglcA  fuch  dif^utes  aa  maitifeft  abcrfes  of  kifure,  the  moft  raluai:^  prer 
fent  that  could  be  made  te  mort^. 

In  forming  our  notions  of  human  nature,  we  are  TtTj  q»t  to  make  acomparif 
fon  betwixt  men  and  am mals^  wtiich  are  the  only  creatures  etxiowed  with  thought 
that  fall  m^r  iHir  fenfes.    Certainly  4hib  eompartibn  ia  voy  finroraUe  tomanr 

kind. 
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kind.  On  the  one  hand  we  fee  a  creature,  whofe  thoughts  are  not  limited  by 
any  narrow  bounds,  either  of  place  or  time ;  who  carries  his  refearches  into  the 
moft  diftant  regions  of  this  globe,  and  beyond  this  globe,  to  the  planets  a'^.d  hea- 
venly bodies -,  looks  backward  to  confider  the  firft  origin  of  human  race;  cafts 
his  eyes  forward  to  fee  the  inQuence  of  his  aftior«  upon  pofterity,  and  the  judg- 
ments which  will  be  formed  of  his  charafter  a  thoufand  years  hence  ;  a  creature, 
who  traces  caufcs  and  cffcfts  to  a  great  length  and  intricacy ;  extrafts  general 
p-inciplcs  from  particular  appearances  •,  improves  upon  his  difcoveries  -,  correfts 
his  miftakes ;  and  makes  his  very  errors  profitable.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
ppefented  with  a  creature  the  very  revcrfc  of  rfiis  •,  limited  in  its  obfervations  and 
reafonings  to  a  few  fenfibfe  objeifts  which  furroufid  it ;  without  curiofity,  without 
fbrefight ;  blindly  conduced  by  inftind,  and  arriving  in  a  very  fliort  time,  at  its 
utmoft  pcrfe&ion,  beyond  which  it  is  never  able  to  advance  a  fingle  flrep.  What 
a  wide  difference  is  there  betwixt  thefe  creatures  !  And  how  exalt^  a  notion  muft 
We  entertain  of  the  former,  in  comparifon  of  the  latt^ ! 

There  are  two  means  conwnonly  employed^ to  deftroy  this  eondufion  :  i^. 
By  making  an  unfair  reprefentation  of  the  cafe,  and  infifting  6nly  upon  the  Weak- 
nei&sr  of  human  nacos-e*  And  fecondly.  By  forming  a  new  and  ftcret  comparifon 
between  man  and  beings  of  the  moft  perfeft  wifdom.  Among'  the  other  excel- 
lencies of  man,  this  is  remarkable,  that  he  can  foritt  d  notion  of  perfeftions  much 
beyond '  what  he  has  experience  of  in  himfelf  •,  and  is  not  Rmited  in  his  concep- 
tson  of  wiidom  and  virtue.  He  can  eafily  exalt  Jiis  notions,  and  conceive  a  at* 
giee  of  knowlege,  wMch,  when  coilipared  tb  his^  own^  will  tarSike  the  latter  ap- 
pear very  contttrnptible,  and  will  caufc  the;  djfleiiftKe'  bpt wxt  thlit  and  the  ftgi- 
city  of  animals,  in  a  manner,  to  difappcar  ahd  VanHh.  Now  thfe  being  a  point, 
in  which  all  the  world  is  agreed,  that  human  urtderftanding  fells  infinitely  (hoft 
of  perfeft  wifdom  :  *Tis  proper  we  (hould  know  when  this  comparifon  takes  place, 
that  we  may  not  difpute,  where  there  is  no  real  difference  in  ourfcntiments.  Man 
falls  much  fhorter  of  perfeft  wifdom,  and  even  of  his  own  ideas  of  perfeft  wifdom, 
riian  animals  do  of  man ;  but  yet  the  lattdr  difference  is  fo  confiderablc,  that  no- 
thing but  a  comparifon  with  die  former,  can  make  it  appear  of  little  moment. 

*Tis  alfo  very  ufual  to  compare  one  man  wi*h  another  •,  and  finding  very  few 
whom  we  can  call  wifs  or  virtuota^  we  are  apt  to  entertain  a  corttemptible  notion 
of  our  fpecics  in  general.  That  we  may  he  fenfible  of  the  fallacy  of  this  way  of 
reafoning,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  honorable  appellations  of  wife  and  virtuous, 
are  not  annexed  to  any  particular  degree  of  thofe  qualities  of  wifdom- znd  virtue  i 
but  arifc  altogether  from  the  comparifon  we  make  betwixt  one  man  and  anothct. 
When  we  find  a  man,  who  afrirei  at  fuch  a  pitch  of  wifdom  as  is  very  uncoiA- 
mon,  wc  pronounce  him  a  wife-wHtn  :  So  that  to  fay,  there  are  few  wife  men  in 
the  worid,  is  really  to  fay  nothihg  -,  fince  'tis  only  by  their  fcarcity,  that  they  me- 
rit thaK  appellation.  Were  the  loweflr  of  our  foecies  as  wife  as  Tx^ily,  or  my  lord 
.  Bacon,  we  fhoiild  ftill  have  reafott  to- fayj^  that' there  are  few  wife  nien.  For  in 
that  c^e  we  fhdukl  exalt  our  rfdticnYs  of  wifdom,  and  (hould  not  pay  a  fingufar 
honor  to  any  orfe,  who  was  not  Angularly  diftinguilhed  by  hisf  talents.  In  like 
manner,  I  have  heard  it  obferved  by  thoughtlefs  people^  that  there  are  few  wo- 
men pofTeflfed  of  beauty, .  in-  cofApariffon  of  thofe  who  want  it  5  not  confidertng,  that 
we  beftow  the  epithet  of  beautiful  only  on  fuch  as  poflbfs  a  degree  of  beauty, 

that 
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that  is  common  to  them  with  a  few*     The  fame  degree  of  beauty  in  a  woman  is 
called  deformity,  which  is  treated  as  real  beauty  in  one  of  our  fex. 

As  *tis  ufual,  in  forming  a  notion  of  our  fpecies,  to  compare  it  with  the  other 
fpecies  above  or  below  it,  or  to  compare  the  individuals  of  the  fpecies  among  thcm- 
felves  ;  fo  we  often  compare  together  the  different  motives  or   actuating  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  in  order  to  regulate  our  judgment  concerning  it.     And 
indeed,  this  is  the  only  kind  of  comparifon  which  is  worth  our  attention,  or  de- 
cides any  thing  in  the  prefcnt  queftion.     Were  our  felfifli  and  vicious  principles  fo 
much  predominant  above  our  focial  and  virtuous,  as  is  aflerted  by  fome  phtlofo* 
phers,  we  ought  undoubtedly  to  entertain  a  contemptible  notion  of  human  nature. 
There  is  much  of  a  difpute  of  words  in  all  this  controverfy.     When  a  man  de- 
nies the  fincerity  of  all  public  fpirit  or  affedtion  to  a  country  and  community,  I  am 
at  a  lofs  what  to  think  of  him.     Perhaps  he  never  felt  this  paffion  in  fo  clear  and 
diftinft  a  manner  as  to  remove  all  his  doubts  concerning  its  force  and  reality.     But 
when  he  proceeds  afterwards  to  rqedt  all  private  friendfhip,  if  no  intereft  or  felf- 
love  intermixes  itfelf ;  I  am  then  confident  that  he  abufes  terms,  and  confounds 
the  ideas  of  things  ;  fmce  it  is  impoflible  for  any  one  to  be  fo  felfifh,  or  rather  fo 
ftupid,   as  to  make  no  difference  betwbct  one  man  and  another,  and  give  no 
preference  to  qualities,  which  engage  his  approbation  and  eftecm.     Is  he  alio, 
fay  I,  as  infenfible  to  anger  as  he  pretends  to  be  to  friendfhip  ?  And  does  injury 
and  wrong  no  more  affcd:  him  than  kindnefs  or  benefits  ?  Impoflible :  He  doesi 
not  know  himfelf :  He  has  forgot  the  movements  of  his  mind  *,  or  rather  he  makes 
ufe  of  a  different  language  from,  the  reft  of  his  countrymen,  and  calls  not  things 
bv  their  proper  names.     What  fay  you  of  natural  afieftion  ?  (I  fubjoin)  Is  that 
alfo  a  fpecies  of  felf-love  ?    Yes ;    All  is  fclf-love.    Tour  children  are  loved  only 
becaufe  they  are  yours  :  Tour  friend  for  a  like  reafon  :  And  your  country  engages 
you  only  fo  far  as  it  has  a  connexion  with  your/elf:  Were  the  idea  of  felf  removed, 
nothing  would  affeft  you  :  You  would  be  altogether  inadtive  and  infenfible :  Or  if 
you  ever  gave  y^  urfclf  any  movement,  it  would  only  be  from  vanity,  and  a  defire 
.  of  fame  and  reputation  to  this  fame  felf :  I  am  willing,  reply  I,  to  receive  your  in- 
terpretation of  human  afbions,  provided  you  admit  the  fafts.     That  fpecies  of 
felt- love,  which  difplays  itfelf  in  kindnefs  to  others,  you  muft  allow  to  have  great 
influence,  and  even  greater,  on  many  occafions,  than  that  which  remains  in  its 
original  fliape  and  form.      For  how  few  are  there,  who,  having  a  family,  chil- 
dren, and  relations,  do  not  fpend  more  on  the  maintenance  and  education  of  thefe 
than  on  their  own   pleafures  ?    This,  indeed,  you  juftly  obferve,  may  proceed 
from  their  fclf-love,  fince  the  profperity  of  their  family  and  friends  is  one,  or  the 
chief  of  their  pleafures,  as  well  as  their  chief  honor.     Be  you  alfo  one  of  thefe 
felfifh  men,  and  you  are  fure  of  every  one's  good  opinion  and  good  will ;  or  not  to 
fhock  your  nice  years  with  thefe  exprefllons,  the  felf- love  of  every  one,  and  mine 
amongft  the  reft,  will  then  incline  us  to  ferve  you,  and  fpeak  well  of  you. 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  two  things  which  have  led  aftray  thofe  philofophers, 
who  have  infifted  fo  much  on  the  felfi£nefs  of  man.  In  xhtfirft  place,  they  found, 
that  every  aft  of  virtue  or  friend  fliip  was  attended  with  a  fccret  pleafure  :  from 
whence  they  concluded,  that  friendfhip  and  virtue  could  not  be  difinterefted.  But 
the  fallacy  of  this  is  obvious.     The  virtuous  fentiment  or  pafllon  produces  the 

pleafure. 
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Eleafure,  and  does  hot  arife  from  it.  I  feel  a  pleafure  in  doing  good  to  my  friend[» 
scaufe  I  love  him  *,  but  do  not  love  him  for  the  fake  of  that  pleafure. 
In  the  fecond  place,  it  has  always  been  found,  that  the  virtuous  are  far  froii) 
being  indifFerenc  to  praife  ;  and  therefore  they  Jiave  been  reprefented  as  a  fet  of 
vain-glorious  men,  who  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  applaufes  of  others :  But  this 
alfo  is  a  fallacy.  *Tis  very  unjuft  in  the  world,  when  they  find  any  tinfture  of 
vanity  in  a  laudable  adlion,  to  diepreciate  it  upon  that  account,  or  afcribe  it  entirely 
to,  that  motive.  The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  with  vanity,  as  with  other  paflions. 
Where  avarice  or  revenge  enters  into  any  feemingly  virtuous  action,  'tis  difficult  for 
us  to  determine  how  far  it  enters,  and  'tis  natural  to  fuppofe  it  the  fole  aftuatin^ 
principle.  But  vanity  is  fo  clofely  allied  to  virtue,  and  to  love  the  fame  of  laud- 
able aftions  approaches  fo  near  the  love  of  laudable  aftions  for  their  own  fake, 
that  thefe  palTions  are  more  capable  of  mixture,  than  any  other  kinds  of  affeftion  •,. 
and  'tis  almoft  impoffible  to  have  the  latter  without  fome  degree  of  the  former. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  this  paffion  for  glory  is  always  warped  and  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  tafte  orfentiment  of  the  mind  on  which  it  falls.  Nero 
had  the  fame  vanity  in  driving  a  chariot,  that  Trajan  had  in  governing  the  em- 
pire with  juflice  and  ability.  To  love  the  glory  of  virtuous  aftions  is  a  mre  proof 
of  the  love  of  virtuous  adions. 


ESSAY         XV. 

OF     CIVIL     LIBERTY. 

I'^  H  O  S  E  who  employ  their  pens  on  political  fubjeds,  free  from  party-rage, 
and  party- prejudices,  cultivate  a  fcience,  which,  of  all  others,  contributes 
moit  to  public  utility,  and  even  to  the  private  fatisfaftion  of  thofe  who  addift 
tliemfelvcs  to  the  ffudy  of  it.  I  am  apt,  however,  to  entertain  a  fufpicion,  that 
the  world  is  flill  too  young  to  fix  many  general  truths  in  politics,  which  will  re- 
main true  to  the  latcft  poflerity.  We  have  not  as  yet  had  experience  of  above 
three  thoufand  years  ;  fo  that  not  only  the  art  of  reafoning  is  flill  defective  in  this 
fcience,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  but  we  even  want  fufficient  materials  upon  which 
we  can  reafon.  'Tis  not  fully  known,  what  degrees  of  refinement,  either  in  vir- 
tue or  vice,  human  nature  is  fufceptible  of-,  nor  what  may  be  expected  of  man- 
kind from  any  great  revolution  in  their  education,  cuftoms,  or  principles.  Ma- 
CHiAVEL  was  certainly  a  great  genius  j  but  having  confined  his  fludy  to  the  fu- 
rious and  tyrannical  governments  of  ancient  times,  or  to  the  little  diforderly  prin- 
cipalities of  Italy,  his  reafonings,  efpecially  upon  monarchical  government,  have 
been  found  extremely  defeftive  ;  and  there  fcarce  is  any  maxim  in  his  prince^  which 
fubfcquent  experience  has  not  entirely  refuted.  A  weak  prince^  fays  he,  is  incu" 
fable  of  receiving  good  counfel  •,  for  if  be  confult  with  fever al^  be  will  not  be  able  to 
cboofe  among  tbeir  different  counfels.  If  be  abandon  himfelf  to  one^  that  minister  ma)\ 
perhaps^  have  capacity ;  but  he  will  not  be  long  a  minifler :  He  will  befure  to  difpof- 
fefs  his  majier^  and  phie  hjmfelf  and  his  oxvn  family  upon  the  throne.  I  mention 
this,  among  innumerable  inftances,  of  the  errors  of  that  politician,  proceeding, 
in  a  great  meafure,  from  his  having  lived  in  too  early  an  age  of  the  world,  to  be 
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a  good  judge  of  political  truth.  Almoft  all  the  princes  of  Europe  are  at  pre- 
fcnt  governed  by  their  minifters  ;  and  have  been  fo  for  near  two  centuries ;  and 
yet  no  fuch  event  has  ever  happened,  or  can  poflibly  happen.  Sejanus  might 
projeft  dethroning  the  C.^SARs;  but  Fleury,  tho^cver  fo  vicious,  could  noZy 
whife  *m  his  fenfcs,  entertain  the  leaft  hopes  of  difpoflfeffing  the  Bourbopis* 

Trade  was  never  efteemed  an  affair  of  ftate,  'till  the  laft  century  ;  and  there 
fcarcely  is  any  ancient  writer  on  politics,  who  has  made  mention  of  it  *.  Even 
the  Italians  have  kept  a  profound  filcnce  with  regard  to  it;  tho*  it  has  now 
excited  the  chief  attention,  as  well  of  minifters  of  ftate,  as  of  fpeculativc  reafoners. 
The  great  opulence,  grandeur,  and  military  atchievements  of  the  two  maritime 
powers,  leem  firft  to  have  inftrufted  mankind  in  the  vaft  importance  of  an  exten- 
five  commerce. 

Having,  therefore,  intended  in  this  eflfay  to  have  made  a  full  companion  of 
civil  liberty  and  abfolute  government,  and  to  have  (hewn  the  great  advantages*of 
the  former  above  the  latter  •,  I  began  to  entertain  a  fufpicion,  that  no  man  in  this 
age  was  fufiiciently  qualiBed  for  fuch  an  underuking  -,  and  that  whatever  any  one 
fhould  advance  on  that  head  would,  in  all  probability,  be  refuted  by  further  ex- 
perience, and  be  rejefted  by  pofterity.  Such  mighty  revolurions  have  happened 
in  human  affairs,  and  fo  many  events  have  arifen  contrary  to  the  expedatibn  of 
the  ancients,  that  they  are  fufBcient  to  beget  the  fufpicion  of  ftill  further  changes. 
It  had  been  obferved  by  the  ancients,  that  all  the  arts  and  fciences  arofe 
among  free  nations  s  and,  that  the  Persians  and  Egyptians,  notwithftanding 
all  their  eafe,  opulence  and  luxury,  made  but  f^nt  efforts  towards  a  relifh  in  thofe 
finer  pleafures,  which  were  carried  to  fuch  perfection  by  the  Greeks,  amidft  con- 
tinual wars,  attended  with  poverty,  and  the  greateft  fimplicity  of  life  and  man- 
ners, k  had  alfo  been  obferved^  that  as  icon  as  the  Greeks  loft  their  liberty  tbo' 
they  encreafcd  mightily  in  riches,  by  meaas  of  die  conqueft  of  Alexander  ;  yet 
the  arts,  from,  that  moment,  declined  among  them,  and  have:  never  fince  been 
4bk  to  raife  their  head  in  that  climate.  Learning  was  tianfplanfied  te  Rome,  the 
only  free  nation  at  that  time  in  the  univerie  ;.  and  having  met  with  fo  ^vorable  a 
foil,  it  made  prodigious  (hoots  for  above  a  century  ;  till  the  decay  of  liberty  pro* 
duced  alfo  the  decay  of  letters,  and  ipred  a  tt)tal  barbarifm  over  the  world.  From 
thefe  two  experiments,  of  which  each  was  double  in  its  kind,  and  fhewed  the  fall 
of  learning  in  defpotic  governments,  as  well  as  its  rife  in  popular  ones,  Lonoi* 
uvs  thought  himfelf  fufiiciently  juftified,  in  af&rting,  that  the  arts  and  fciences 
could  never  fiourifli,  but  in  a  free  government) :  And  in  this  opinion,,  he  has  been 
followed  by  feveral  eminent  writers  +  in  our  own  country,,  who  either  confined 
their  view  merely  to  ancient  fafts,.  or  entert^ned  too  great  a  partiality  in  favor 
of  that  form  ef  government,  which  is  eftablifhed-  amongft  us. 

But  what  would  thefe  writers  have  faid,  to  the  inftances  of  modem  Rome  and 
of  Florence  ?  Of  which  the  former  carried  to  perfeftion  all  the  finer  arts  of  fcul- 
pture,  painting  and  raufic,  as  well  as  poetry,  tho*  they  groaned  under  tyranny, 
and  under  the  tyranny  of  priefls :  While  the  latter  made  the  greateft  progrefs  in 

^  X.RNOPHON  mentions  it ;  but  with  a  doubt  if    excludes  it  from  his  imaginary  republic.    JDe  Legi- 
itbe  of  any  advantage  to  a  (late.    Lih  km  ifAvocta     bus,  lib.  4.  « 
•fbXft  n  iroKv^  &c*  A£N.  HieR.o.    Plaxo  totaHy        -f:  Mr*' Adoisok  and  lord  Sbaftb^bury. 
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die  aits  and  fcJcnccs,  after  they  began  to  lofe  their  liberty  by  the  ufurpatlons  of 
the  family  of  the  Medicis.  Ariosto,  Tasso,  GALiLiEO,  no  more  than  Ra- 
phael, and  Michael  Anoelo,  were  not  born  in  republics.  And  tho*  the 
Lombard  fchool  was  famous  as  well  as  the  Roman,  yet  the  Venetians  have 
had  the  fmaileft  fliare  in  its  honors,  and  feem  rather  inferior  to  the  other  Italians^ 
in  their  genius  for  the  arts  and  fciences.  Rubens  eftablifhed  his  School  at  Ant- 
werp, not  at  Amsterdam  j  Dresden,  not  Hamburgh,  is  the  centre  of  po- 
fitenefs  in  Germany. 

But  the  moft  eminent  inftance  of  the  flourifliing  of  learning  in  defpotic  go- 
vernments, is  that  of  France,  which  icarce  ever  enjoyed  any  eftablifhed  liberty, 
and  yet  has  carried  the  arts  and  iciences  as^  near  perfedion  as  any  other  nation* 
The  English  arc,  perhaps,  better  philolbphers ;  the  Itahajns  better  painters 
and  muficians;  the  Romans  were  better  orators:  But  the  French  are  the  only 
people,  except  the  Greeks,  who  have  been  at  once  philofophers,  poets,  orators, 
hiftorians,  painters,  archicedh,  iculptors,  and  muficians.  With  regard  to  the  ft^ge, 
they  have  excelled  even  the  Greeks,  who  have  far  excelled  the  English.  And, 
in  common  life,  they  have,  in  a  great  meafure,  perfeded  that  art,  the  moft  ufeful 
and  agreeable  of  any,  Vybrt  de  Vivrt^  the  art  of  lociety  and  convcrfation. 

If  we  confider  the  ftate  of  the  fciences  and  polite  arts  in  our  own  country.  Ho-* 
race's  obfervation,  with  regard  to  the  Romans,  may,  in  a  great  meafuie,  be 
applied  to  the  British. 

■     Sed  in  longum  tamen  ovum 
Manferunt^  boMeque  manent  veftigia  rurts. 

The  elegance  and  propriety  of  ftile  have  been  very  much  neglefted  among 
us.  We  have  po  didionary  of  our  language,  and  fcarce  a  tolerable  grammar. 
Trae  firft  polite  profe  we  have,  was  wrote  by  a  man  who  is  ftill  alive  *.  As  tb 
Sprat,  Locke,  and  even  Temple,  they  knew  too  little  of  the  rules  of  art  to 
be  efteemed  very  elegant  writers.  The  profe  of  Bacon,  Harrington,  and  Mil-^ 
TON,  is  altogether  ftiff  and  pedantic  5  tho'  their  fenfe  be  excellent.  Men,  in  this 
country,  have  been  fo  mucn  occupied  in  the  great  difputes  of  Religiottj  Politics 
and  Philofopiy^  that  they  had  no  relifli  for  the  minute  obfcrvations  of  grammar 
and  criticifm.  And  tho*  this  turn  of  thinking  muft  have  confiderably  improved 
our  fenfe  and  our  talent  of  rcafoning  beyond  thofc  of  other  nations  ;  it  muft  be 
confcflcd,  that  even  in  thofe  fciences  above-mentioned^  we  have  not  any  ftandard- 
book,  which  we  can  tranfmit  to  pofterity :  And  the  utmoft  we  have  to  boaft  of, 
are  a  few  effays  towards  a  more  juft  phiJofophy ;  which,  indeed,  promifc  very 
much,  but  have  not,  as  yet,  reached  any  degree  of  perfcAion. 

It  has  become  an  eftabliihed  opinion,  that  commerce  can  never  flourifh  but  ia 
a  free  government  \  and  this  opinion  feems  to  be  founded  on  a  longer  and  lar- 
ger experience  than  the  foregoing,  with  regard  to  the  arts  and  fciences.  If  we. 
Jtrace  commerce  in  its  progrefs  thro*  Tvre,  Athens,  Syracuse,  Carthage, 
Veni.ce,  Flo»exce,  Genoa,  Antwerp,  Holland,  England,  &c.  we  fhall 
always  find  it  to  have  fixjc  its  feat  in  free  governments.  The  three  greateft; 
trading itowns  now  in  the  world,  are  London,  Amsterdam,  and  Hamburgh; 
all  free  cities,  and  proteftant  cities  ;  that  is,  enjoying  a  double  liberty.    It  muft, 

•  Dr.  Swift. 
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however,  be  obferved,  that  the  great  jcaloufy  entertained  of  late,  with  regard  ta 
the  commerce  of  France,  feems  to  prove,  that  this  maxim  is  no  more  certain 
and  infallible,  than  the  foregoing,  and  that  the  fubjeAs  of  an  abfoluie  prince  may 
become  our  rivals  in  commerce,  as  well  as  in  learning. 

Durst  1  deliver  my  opinion  in  an  affair  of  fo  much  uncertainty,  I  would  af- 
fert,  that,  notwithftanding  the  efforts  of  the  French,  there  is  fomething  per- 
nicious to  commerce  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  abfolute  government,  and  in- 
separable from  it :  Tho*  the  reafon  I  would  aflfign  for  this  opinion,  is  fomewhat 
different  from  that  which  is  commonly  infifted  on.  Private  property  feems  to  me 
dimoft  as  fecurein  a  civilized  European  monarchy,  as  in  a  republic ;  nor  is  dan- 
ger much  apprehended  in  fuch  a  government,  from  the  viotencc  of  the  fovercign  9 
more  than  we  commonly  dread  harm  from  thunder,  or  earthquakes,  or  any  ac- 
cident the  moft  unufual  and  extraordinary.  Avarice,  the  fpur  of  induftry,  is  fa 
obftinate  a  paffion,  and  works  its  way  thro*  fo  ma:ny  real  dangers  and  difficulties^ 
that  *tis  not  likely  it  will  be  feared  by  an  imaginary  danger,  which  is  fo  fmall, 
that  it  fcarce  admits  of  calculation.  Commerce  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  is  apt 
to  decay  in  abfolute  governments,  not  becaufe  it  is  there  Icfs  fecurey  but  becaufe 
it  is  lefs  honorable.  A  fubordination  of  ranks  is  abfoliitely  neceflary  to  the  fupport 
of  monarchy.  Birth,  titles,  and  place,  muft  be  honored  above  induftry  and  riches* 
And  while  thefe  notions  prevail,  all  the  confiderable  traders  wiU  be  tempted  to 
throw  up  their  commerce,  in  order  to  purchafe  fome  of  thofe  employments,  ta 
which  privileges  and  honors  are  annexed. 

Since  1  am  upon  this  head  of  the  al^rations  which  time  has  prodiiced,  or  may 
produce  in  politics,  I  muft  obferve,  that  all  kinds  of  government,  free  and  dc- 
^tic,  feem  to  have  undergone,  in  modern  times,  a  great  change  to  the  better^ 
with  regard  both  to  foreign  and  domeftic  management.  The  balance  of  power  J% 
a  fecret  in  politics,  fully  known  only  to  the  prefent  age ;  and  I  muft  add,  that 
t"he  internal  Bolice  of  the  ftate  has  alfo  received  great  improvements  within  the 
laft  century.  We  arc  informed  by  Sallust,  that  Catalinb's  army  was  much 
augmented  by  the  acceffion  of  the  highwaymen  about  Rome  ;  tho*  I  believe,  that 
all  of  that  profeffion,  who  are  at  prefent  difperfed  over  Europe,  would  not  amount 
to  a  r^ment.  In  Cicero's  pleadings  for  Milo,  I  find  this  argument,  among 
others,  made  ufe  of  to  prove,  that  his  client  had  not  affaflinated  Clodius.  Had 
Milo,  (ays  he,  intended  to  have  killed  Clodius,  he  had  not  attacked  him  in  the 
day-time>  and  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  city  :  He  had  way-laid  him  at  nighty 
near  the  fuburbs,  where  it  might  have  been  pretended,  that  he  was  killed  by  rob- 
bers ;  and  the  frequency  of  the  accident  would  have  favored  the  deceit.  This  is 
a  furprizing  proof  of  the  loofe  police  of  Rome,  and  of  the  number  and  force 
of  thefe  robbers  ;  fince  Clodius  •  was  at  that  time  attended  with  thirty  flaves^ 
who  were  compleatly  armed,  and  fufficiently  accuftomed  to  blood  and  danger 
in  the  frequent  tumults  excited  by  that  fedirious  tribune. 

But  tho*  all  kinds  of  government  be  improved  in  modern  times,  yet  monar* 
chical  government  feems  to  have  made  the  greateft  advances  towards  perfedion. 
It  may  now  be  affirmed  of  civilized  monarchies,  whaf  was  formerly  faid  in  praife 
df  republics  alone,  tbal  they  are  a  government  of  Laws ^  noi  of  men.     They  are 
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Ibund  ftifcq>tiMe  of  or<Jcr,  method,  and  conftaiKy,  to  a  furprizing  degree.  Pro- 
perty is  there  fecurc ;  kiduftry  encouraged  ;  the  arts  flourifh  ;  and  the  prince 
lives  fecure  among  his  fubjeft^,  like  a  father  among  his  children.  There  are  per- 
haps, and  have  been  for  two  centuries,  near  two  hundred  abfolute  princes,  great 
and  fmall,  in  Europe  }  and  allowii^  twenty  ycar&  to  each  reign,  we  may  fuppofe,. 
that  there  have  been  in  the  whole  two  thoufand  nujnarchs  or  tyrants,  as  the  Greeks 
would  have  called  them  :  Yet  of  thefe  there  has  not  been  one,  not  even  Philip  II. 
<)f  Spain,  fo  bad  as  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero,  or  Domitian,  who  were 
four  in  twelve  amongft  the  Roman  emperors.  It  muft,  however,  be  cenfeflcd> 
that  tho*  monarchical  governments  have  approached  nearer  to  popular  ones,  in 
gendenefs  and  {lability  •,  they  arc  ftill  much  inferior.  Our  modern  education  and 
cuftoms  inftil  more  humanity  and  moderation  than  the  ancient  -,  but  have  not  as 
yet  been  able  to  overcome  ermrely  the  dtfadvantagcs  of  ^hat  form  of  government. 

But  here  I  muft  beg  leave  to  advance  a  conjefture,  which  feems  very  pro- 
bable, but  which  pofterity  alone  can  fully  judge  of.  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  in 
monarchical  governments  there  is  a  fource  of  improvement,  and  in  popular  govern- 
ments a  fource  of  degeneracy,  which  in  time  will  bring  thefe  fpecies  of  govern- 
ment ftill  nearer  an  equality.  The  greateft  abules,  which  arife  in  France,  the 
moft  perfeft  model  of  pure  monarchy,  proceed  not  from  the  number  or  weight 
C>f  the  taxes,  beyond  what  are  to  be  met  with  in  free  countries  -,  but  from  the  ex* 
penfive,  oncqual,  arbitrary,  and  intricate  method  of  levying  them,  by  which  the 
mduftry  of  the  poor,  efpecially  of  the  peafants  and  farmers,  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  difcouraged,  and  agriculture  rendered  a  beggarly  and  a  flavifh  employment. 
But  to  whofe  advantage  do  thefe  abufes  tend  ?  If  to  that  of  the  nobility,  they  might 
be  efteemed  inherent  in  that  form  of  government ;  fince  the  nobility  arc  the  true 
fupports  of  monarchy ;  and  *tis  natural  their  intereft  fliould  be  more  confulted^ 
in  fuch  a  conftitution,  than  that  of  the  people.  But  the  nobility  are,  in  reality^ 
the  principal  lofers  by  this  oppreflion  ;  fince  it  ruins  their  eftates,  and  beggars  their 
tenants.  The  only  gainers  by  it  are  the  Finattfiers^  a  race  of  men  rather  odious 
to  the  nobility  and  the  whole  kingdom.  If  a  prince  or  a  minifter,  therefore^ 
Ihould  arife,  endowed  with  fufRcient  difcernment  to  know  his  own  and  the  pub- 
lic intereft,  and  with  fufficient  force  of  mind  to  break  thro*  ancient  cuftoms,  we 
might  cxpefl:  to  fee  thefe 'abufes  remedied  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  difference  betwixt 
their  abfolute  government  and  our  free  one,  would  not  appear  fo  confiderable  as 
at  prefcnt. 

The  fouwre  of  degeneracy,  which  may  be  remarked  in  free  governments,  c<Ml- 
fifts  in  the  praftice  of  contrafting  debt,  and  mortgaging  the  public  revenues,  by 
which  taxes  may^  in  time,  become  altogether  intolerable,  and  all  the  property  of 
the  ftate  be  brought  into  the  hands  of  the  public.  This  praftice  is  of  modem 
date.  The  Athenians,  tho*  governed  by  a  republic,  paid  near  two  hundred  per 
Cent,  for  thofe  fums  of  money,  which  any  emergent  oceafion  made  it  neceflary 
for  them  to  borrow  ;  as  we  learn  from  Xenophon  *.  Among  the  modems,  the 
Dutch  firft  introduced  the  praftice  of  borrowing  great  flims  at  low  intereft,  and 

tup  3  df  v^oliX/ff'A^trti  IK  T^ir  ct^op/M.t}!'.  —  oJ  h  yt  tp^l»^ot     <nhf  t^Ufft  —  e  ^kh  tvp  ai^ovUm  acifa^Jretl^t  n  itai' 
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have  well  nigh  ruined  themfelres  by  it.  Abfolute  princes  have  alfo  contracted  debt  i 
but  as  an  abfolute  prince  may  play  the  bankrupt  when  he  pleafes,  his  people  can 
never  be  oppreft  by  his  debts.  In  popular  goYcmments,  the  people,  and  chiefly 
thofe  who  have  the  higheft  offices,  bang  commonly  the  public  creditors,  *tis  dif- 
ficult for  the  ftate  to  make  ufe  of  this  remedy,  which,  however  it  may  be  fome* 
times  neceflary,  is  always  cruel  and  barbarous.  This,  therefore,  leems  to  be  an 
inconvenience,  which  nearly  threatens  all  free  governments ;  efpecially  our  own, 
at  the  prefent  jundture  of  aOTairs.  And  what  a  ftrong  motive  is  this,  to  increafe 
our  frugality  of  the  public  money  ;  left,  for  want  of  it,  we  be  reduced,  by  the 
multiplicity  of  taxes,  to  curfe  our  free  government,  and  wiih  ourfelves  in  the  lame 
ftate  of  fervitude  with  all  the  nations  that  furround  us  ? 


ESS       A       Y         XVL 

OF     ELOQUENCE- 

THOSE,  who  confider  the  periods  and  revolutions  of  human  kind,  as  re* 
prefented  in  hiftory,  are  entert^uned  with  a  fpeftacle  full  of  pleafure  and 
variety,  and  fee,  with  furprize,  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and  opinions  of  the  lame 
fpecies  fufceptible  of  llich  prodigious  change  in  different  periods  of  time.  It  may, 
however,  be  obfervedi  that  in  civil  hiftory  there  is  found  a  much  greater  unifor- 
mity than  in  the  hiftory  of  learning  and  fcience,  and  that  the  wars»  negotiations, 
and  politics  of  one  age  refemble  more  thofe  of  another,  than  the  tafte,  wit,  and 
fpeculative  principles.  Intereft  and  ambition,  honor  and  ihanie,  friendfliip  and 
enmity,  gratitude  and  revenge,  are  the  prime  movers  in  all  public  tranlaftions  ; 
and  thefe  paflions  are  of  a  very  ftubborn  and  intra&able  nature,  in  comparifon  of 
the  fentiments  and  underftanding,  which  are  eafily  varied  by  education  and  example. 
The  Goths  were  much  more  inferior  to  the  Romans,  in  tafte  and  fcience,  than 
in  courage  and  virtue. 

But  not  to  compare  together  nations  fo  widely  different,  that  they  may  ^moft 
be  efteemed  of  a  different  fpecies ;  it  may  be  obferved,  that  even  this  latter  period 
of  human  learning,  is,  in  many  refpefb,  of  an  oppofice  character  to  the  ancient  i 
and  that  if  we  be  fuperior  in  philolbphy,  we  are  ftill,  notwithftanding  all  our  re- 
finements, much  inferior  in  eloauence. 

In  ancieiit  times,  no  work  ot  genius  was  thought  to  require  {6  great  parts  and 
capacity,  as  the  fpeaking  in  public  ^  and  Ibme  eminent  writers  have  pronounced 
the  talents,  e  v.en  of  a  great  poet  or  philofopher,  to  be  of  an  inferior  nature  to  thcle 
requifite  for  fuch  an  undertaking.  Greece  and  Rome  produced,  each  of  them^ 
but  one  accomplifhed  orator ;  and  whatever  praifes  the  other  celebrated  fpeakers 
might  merit,  they  were  ftill  efteemed  much  inferior  to  thefe  great  models  of  elo- 
quence. *Tis  obfervable,  that  the  ancient  critics  could  fcarce  find  two  orators  in 
>uiy  age,  who  deferved  to  be  placed  precifely  in  the  fame  rank,  and  poffefled 
die  fame  degree  of  merit.  Calvus,  CiELius,  Cujiio,  Hortensius,  Cjesaj^ 
fok  one  above  aaotber :  But  the  ^attft  of  that  age  was  inferior  to  Cjcsro,  the 

moft 
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moft  eloquent  ipeaker*  who  had  ever  appeared  in  Rome.  Thofe  of  fine  tafle* 
however)  pronounced  this  judgment  of  the  Roman  orator,  as  well  as  of  the 
Grecian,  that  both  of  them  furpafled  in  eloquence  all  chat  had  ever  appeared, 
but  that  they  were  far  from  reaching  the  perfeftion  of  their  art,  which  was  infi* 
nite,  and  not  only  exceeded  human  force  to  attain,  but  human  imagination  ta 
conceive.  Cicero  declares  himfclf  diflatisfied  with  his  own  performances;  nay, 
even  with  thofe  pf  Demosthenes.  Ilafunt  avid^  6?  capaces  mea  aures^  fays  he, 
(S  femper  aliquid  immenfum^  infiniturnqtiedefiderant. 

This  fingle  circumftance  is  fufficient  to  make  us  apprehend  the  wide  difference 
between  ancient  and  modern  eloquence,  and  let  us  fee  how  much  the  latter  is  in- 
ferior to  the  former.  Of  all  the  polite  and  learned  nations,  Britain  alone  pof- 
fefles  a  popular  government,  or  admits  into  the  legiflature  fuch  numerous  affem- 
blies  as  can  be  fuppofed  to  lie  under  the  dominion  of  eloquence.  But  what  has 
Britain  to  boaft  of  in  this  particular  ?  In  enumerating  all  the  great  men,  who 
have  done  honor  to  our  country,  we  exult  in  our  poets  and  philofophers ;  but 
what  orators  are  ever  mentioned  ?  Or  where  are  the  monuments  of  their  genius  to 
be  met  with  ?  There  arc  found  indeed,  in  our  hiftories,  the  names  of  feveral, 
who  direfted  the  refolutions  of  our  parliament :  But  neither  themfclves  nor  others 
have  taken  the  pains  to  preferve  therr  fpeeches  ;  and  the  authority  which  they  pof- 
iefled  feems  to  have-  been  owing  to  their  experience,  wifdom,  or  power,  more 
than  to  their  talents  for  oratory.  At  prefent,  there  are  above  half  a  dozen  fpeak- 
crs  in  the  two  houfes,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  public,  have  reached  very  near 
the  fame  pitch  of  eloquence  ;  and  no  man  pretends  to  give  any  one  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  reft.  This  feems  to  sne  a  certain  proof,  that  none  of  them  have  at- 
tained much  beyond  a  mediocrity  in  their  art,  and  that  the  fpecie»  of  eloquence, 
which  they  afpire  to,  gives  no  exercife  to  the  fublimer  faculties  of  the  mind,  but 
may  be  reached  by  ordinary  talents  and  a  flight  application.  A  hundred  cabinet- 
makers in  LoN  DON  can  work  a  table  or  a  chair  equally  well ;  but  no  one  poet  caa 
write  verfes  with  fuch  fpirit  and  elegance  as  Mr.  Pope. 

We  are  told*  that  when  Demosthenes  was  io  plead,  all*  ingenious  meirflocked 
to  Athens  from  the  moft  remote  parts  of  Greece,  as  to  the  moft  celebrated 
fpe^tacle  of  the  world  *.^  At  London  you  may  fee  men  fauntering  in  the  court 
of  requefts,  while  the  moft  important  debate  is  carrying  on  in  the  twa  houfes ;  and 
many  do  not  think  themfelves  Aifficiently  compenfated,  for  the  lofing  of  their 
dinners,  by  all  the  eloquence  of  our  moft  celebrated  fpeakers.  When  old  Cibbek 
is  toad,  thecuriofity  of  feveratis  more  excited,  than  when  our  prime  minifteris 
to  defend  himfelf  from  a  motion  for  his  removal  or  impeachment. 

Even  a  perfon  unacquainted  with  the  noble  remains  of  ancient  orators,  may 
judge,  from  a  few  ftrokes,  that  the  ftrlc  or  fpecies  of  their  eloquence  was  infi- 
nitely more  fublime  than  that  which  modem  orators  afpire  to.  How  abfurd  would 
k  appear,  in  our  temperate  and  calm  ij>eakers,  to  make  ufe  of  an  Apojiropbey 
like  that  noble  one  of  Demoj^thenes,  fomuch  celebrated  by  Quinctixian  and 
LoNGXNVS,  when,  juftifying  the  unfuccefsful  battle  of  CHiSRONEA,  he  breaks  outy 

*  Ne  iDud  quideni  ihtelH^nt^  non  modo  ita  ATTicidkimty  nonmodoa  corona  (quod  eft  ip- 

memorise  proditmn  efle»  led  ita  neceile  fbifie,  cum  fum  miferabile)  fed  etiam  ab  advocatis  relinquun* 

DiMosTHBNE9  di6^urus  elTety  ut  concurfosy  audi-  tuiv  Cicaao  dc  Claris Oratoribus* 

cndicanfar  tx  tota  GaE€iA  £cicnt.    At  cum^ifti 
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Ho^  my  FelUw-X^itizins^  No  :  Ton  have  n$t  trred.  Ifwear  iy  ibi  manes  of  tb$fjs 
heroes^  who  fought  for  the  fame  cdufe  in  the  plains  of  Marathon  and  Plat^a. 
Who  could  now  endure  fuch  a  bold  and  poetical  figure,  as  that  which  Gicb&o 
employs,  after  defciibing  in  the  mod  tragical  terms  the  crucifixion  of  a  Romaw 
citizen.  Should  1  paint  the  horrors  of  this  fcene^  not  to  Roman  citizens y  not  to  the 
allies  ofourJiatCy  not  to  thofe  who  have  ever  heard  of  the  Roman  Namey  not  even  to 
menj  but  to  brute-creatures ;  or^  to  go  farther ^  (hould  I  lift  up  my  voices  in  the  mofi 
jdefolate  folitude^  to  the  rocks  and  mountains^  yet  fhould  Ifurelyfee  thofe  rude  and  inanir 
mate  farts  of  nature  moved  with  horror  and  indignation  at  the  recital  offo  enormous 
an  a£lion  *.  With  what  a  blaze  of  eloquence  muft  fuch  a  fentence  be  furrounded 
to  give  it  grace,  or  caufe  it  to  make  any  impreflion  on  the  hearers  ?  And  what 
noble  art  and  fublime  talents  are  requifite  to  arrive,  by  juft  degrees,  at  a  fentt- 
ment  fo  bold  and  exceflive :  To  inflame  the  audience,  fo  as  to  make  them  accom- 
pany the  fpeaker  in  fuch  violent  paffions,  and  fuch  elevated  conceptions :  And  to 
conceal,  under  a  torrent  of  eloquence,  the  artifice,  by  which  all  this  is  efieAuated ! 

Suitable  to  this  vehemence  of  thought  and  expreflion,  was  the  vehemence  of 
adlion,  obferved  in  the  ancient  orators.  1  he  fupplojio  pedis^  or  damping  of  the  foof, 
was  one  of  the  moft  ufual  and  moderate  geftures  which  they  made  ufe  of  "f ;  tho* 
that  is  now  efteemed  too  violent,  either  for  the  fenate,  bar,  or  pulpit^  and  is  only 
admittc  d  into  the  theatre,  to  accompany  the  moft  violent  pafCons,  which  are  there 
reprefented.  *  ^  . 

One  is  fomewhat  at  a  lofs  to  what  caufe  we  may  alcribe  fo  fenfible  a  decline  pf 
eloquence  in  latter  ages.  The  genius  of  mankind,  at  all  times,  is,  perhap^^ 
equal :  The  moderns  have  applied  themfelves,  with  great  induftry  and  fucceis,  to 
all  the  other  arts  and  fdences :  And  one  of  the  moft  learned  nations  of  the  univepfe 
poflleQes  a  popular  government  *,  which  feems  requifite  for  the  full  difplay  of  thefe 
xioble  talents :  But  notwithftanding  all  thefe  advantages,  our  progrefs  in  eloquence 
is  very  inconfiderable,  in  comparifon  of  the  advances,  which  we  have  made  in  all 
the  other  parts  of  learning. 

Shall  we  afiert,  that  the  ftrains  of  ancient  eloquence  are  unfuitable  to  our  age, 
and  not  to  be  imitated  by  modem  orators  ?  Whatever  reafons  may  be  made  ufe  of 
to  prove  this,  I  am  pcrfuaded  they  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  un- 
found  and  unfatisfadtory. 

Firfi^  It  may  be  faid,  that  in  ancient  times,  during  the  flourifhing  period  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  learning,  the  municipal  laws,  in  every  ftate,  were  but 
few  and  fimple,  and  the  decifion  of  caufes  was,  in  a  great  meafurd,  left  to  the 
equity  andj  common  fenfe  of  the  judges.  The  ftudy  of  the  laws  was  not  then  a 
laborious  occupation,  requiring  the  drudgery  of  a  whole  life  to  finifh  it,  and  ut- 
terly incompatible  with  every  other  ftudy  or  profeffion.     The  great  ftatefmen  and 


*  Tbie  originji  is ;  Quod  ii  hxc  non  ad  elves 
Roxnanos,  non  ad  aliquos  amicos  noflrx  civitatlsy 
non  ad  eos  qui  populi  Roniani  nomen  andiilent; 
denique,  ii  non  ad  homines,  veram  ad  beitias; 
aut  etiam,  ut  longius  progrediar,  fl  in  aliqua 
deiertiffima  folitodine,  ad  ixxa  &  ad  icopolos  hxc 
conqiieri  ic  deplorarc  Tellem,  tamen  omnia  muta 
Htqae  inanimai  tanta  Sl  tarn  indigna  rerum  atroci- 


tate  commovetentur.    Cic.  in  ver. 

t  Ubi  dolor  ?  Ubi  ardor  animi,  qui  edam  ex  jq- 
^dum  ingeniis  elicere  voces  U  querelas  folet? 
nulla  perturbado  animi,  nulla  corporis  :  frons  non 
percufia,  non  femur;  pedis  (qucd  minimum  eft) 
nulla  fupplofio.  Itaque  tantnm  abfuit  ut  isflam- 
mares  n(^ros  animos ;  ibmnum  iflo  loco  vix  tene- 
bamos.    Cicero  de  Claris  Oratoribas. 
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of  fucceeding  in  that  attempt.  It  fhould  make  them  redouble  their  art,  not  aEmih 
don  it  intirely.  The  ancient  orators  feem  alfo  to  have  been  on  their  guard  agiuirfl: 
this  jealoufy  of  their  audience  ;  but  they  took  a  different  way  of  eluding  it  ♦. 
They  hunied  away  with  fuch  a  torrent  of  fublime  and  padietic,  that  they  left  their 
hearers  no  leifure  to  perceive  the  artifice,  by  which  they  were  deceived.  Nay, 
to  confider  the  matter  aright,  they  were  not  deceived  by  any  artifice.  The  ora- 
tor, by  the  force  of  his  own  genius  and  eloquence,  firft  inflamed  himfelf  with  an- 
ger, indignadon,  pity,  forrow  ;  and  then  communicated  thofe  impetuous  move- 
ments to  his  audience. 

Does  any  man  pretend  to  have  more  good  fenfe  than  Julius  CiBSAR?  Yet 
that  haughty  conqueror,  we  know,  was  fo  fubdued  by  the  charms  of  Cicero's  elo- 
quence, that  he  was,  in  a  manner,  conftrained  to  change  his  fettled  purpofe  and 
refolution,  and  to  abfolve  a  criminal,  whom,  before  that  orator  pleaded,  he  was 
determined  to  condemn. 

Some  objections,  I  own,  notwithftanding  his  vaft  fuccefs,  may  lie  againft  fome 
paflTages  of  the  Roman  orator.  He  is  too  florid  and  rhetorical:  His  figures  arc 
too  ftriking  and  palpable:  His  divifions  drawn  chiefly  from  the  rules  of  the 
fchool :  And  his  wit  difdains  not  always  the  artifice  even  of  a  pun,  rhyme,  or  jin- 
gle of  words.  The  Grecian  addrefled  himfelf  to  an  audience  much  lefs  refined 
than  the  Roman  fenate  or  judges.  The  loweft  vulgar  of  Athens  were  his  fove- 
feigns,  and  the  arbiters  of  his  eloquence  f.  Yet  is  his  manner  much  more  chafte 
and  auftere  than  that  of  the  other.  Could  it  be  copied,  its  fuccefs  would  be  in- 
fallible over  a  modern  aflcmbly.  *Tis  rapid  harmony,  exaftly  adjufted  to  the 
fenfe:  'Tis  vehement  rcafoning,  without  any  appearance  of  art :  'Tisdifdain,  an- 
ger, boldnefs,  freedom,  involved  in  a  continued  ftream  of  argument :  And  of  all 
human  productions,  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  prefent  to  us  the  models,  which 
approach  the  neareft  to  perfection. 

Thirdly^  It  may  be  pretended,  that  the  diforders  of  the  ancient  governments, 
auid  the  enormous  crimes,  of  which  the  citizens  were  often  guilty,  afforded  much 
ampler  matter  for  eloquence  than  can  be  met  with  among  the  moderns.  Were 
there  no  Verres  or  Catiline,  there  would  be  no  Cicero.  But  that  this  reafon 
can  have  no  great  influence,  is  evident.  'Twould  be  eafy  to  find  a  -Philip  in 
modern  times  i  but  where  fhall  we  find  a  Demosthenes  ? 

What  remains,  then,  but  that  we  lay  flic  blame  on  the  want  of  genius,  or  of 
judgment  in  our  fpeakers,  who  either  found  themfelves  incapable  of  reaching  the 
heights  of  ancient  eloquence,  or  rejeCted  all  fuch  endeavors,  as  unfuitable  to  the- 
fpirit  of  modern  aflfemblies  ?  A  few  fuccefsful  attempts  of  this  nature  might  rouze 
up  the  genius  of  the  nation,  excite  the  emulation  of  the  youth,  and  accuftom  our 
cars  to  a  more  fublime  and  more  pathetic  elocution,  than  what  we  have  been  hi- 


•  LoHGiNus,  cap.  15. 

t  The  orators  formed  the  tafte  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  not  the  people  of  the  orators. 
GoRGiAS  Leontinvs  was  very  takingwith  them, 
tin  they  became  acquainted  with  a  better  manner. 
His  figures  of  fpeecn,  fays  Dtodorus  Siculus, 
kh  antitheiis,  his  »rox9)X^,  his  o^aTiXivToir>  which 
in  iu>w  defpifed,  had  a  great  effed  upon  the  au- 


dience. Lib.  12.  page  106.  ex  fif/tioneKHODz 
•Tis  in'Vain  therefore  for  modem  orators  to  plead 
the  tade  of  their  hearers  as  an  apology  for  their 
lame  performances.  It  would  be  ftranee  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  antiquity,  not  to  allow  a  British 
parliament  to  be  naturally  fuperior  in  judgment 
and  delicacy  to  an  Athenian  nob* 

therto 
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tberto  entertained  with.  There  is  certainly  fomething  accidental  in  the  firft  rife 
and  the  progrefs  of  the  arts  in  any  nation.  I  doubt  whether  a  very  fatisfaftory  rea- 
fon  can  be  given,  why  ancient  Rome,  tho'  it  received  all  its  arts  from  Greece, 
could  attain  only  to  a  tafte  or  relilh  of  ftatuary,  painting  and  architefture,  without 
reaching  the  practice  of  thefe  noble  arts :  While  modern  Rome  has  been  excited, 
by  a  few  remans  found  among  the  ruins  of  antiquity,  and  has  carried  thefe  arts  to 
the  greateft  perfedlion.  Had  fuch  a  cultivated  genius  for  oratory,  as  Waller's 
for  poetry,  arifen,  during  the  civil  wars,  when  liberty  began  to  be  fully  eftabliftied, 
and  popular  aflemblies  to  enter  into  all  the  moft  material  points  of  government ;  I 
am  perfuaded  fo  illuftrious  an  example  would  have  given  a  quite  different  turn  to 
British  eloquence,  and  made  us  reach  the  perfeftion  of  the  ancient  model.  Our 
orators  would  then  have  done  honor  to  their  country,  as  well  as  our  poets  and 
philofophers,  and  British  Ciceros  have  appeared  as  well  as  British  Plutarchs 
and  ViRGiLS. 

I  HAVE  confeft  that  there  is  fomething  accidental  in  the  origin  and  progrefs  of 
the  arts  in  any  nation  •,  and  yet  I  cannot  forbear  thinking,  that  if  the  other  learned 
and  polite  nations  of  Europe  had  pofleft  the  fame  advantages  of  a  popular  govern- 
ment, they  would  probably  have  carried  eloquence  to  a  greater  height  than  it 
has  y«t  reached  in  Brit  a  in.    The  French  fermons,  efpecially  thofe  of  Flechier. 
and  BossuET,  are  much  fuperior  to  the  English  in  this  particular;  and  in  both 
of  them  there  are  many  ftrokes  of  the  moft  fublimfc  poetry.     None  but  private 
caufes,  in  that  country,  are  ever  debated  before  their  parliament  or  courts  of  judi- 
cature; but  notwithftanding  this  difad vantage,  there  appears  a  fpirit  of  eloquence 
in  many  of  their  lawyers,  which,  with  proper  cultivation  and  encouragement, 
might  rife  to  the  greateft  height.     The  4)leadings  of  Patru  are  very  elegant,  and 
give  us  room  to  imagine  what  fo  fine  a  genius  could  have  performed  in  queftions 
concerning  public  liberty  or  flavery,  peace  or  war,  who  exerts'  himfelf  with  fuch 
fuccefs,  in  debates  concerning  the  price  of  an  old  horfe,  or  a  gofliping  ftory  of  a 
quarrel  betwixt  an  abbefs  and  her  nuns.     For  *tis  remarkable,  that  this  polite 
writer,  tho*  efteemed  by  all  the  men  of  wit  in  his  time,  was  never  employed  in 
the  mcA  confiderable  caufes  of  their  courts  of  judicature,  but  lived  and  died  in 
poverty :  From  an  ancient  prejudice  induftrioufly  propagated  by  the  dunces  in  all 
countries.  That  a  man  of  genius  is  unfit  for  buftnefs.     The  diforders  produted  by 
the  fadtions  againft  cardinal  Mazarine,  made  the  Parliament  of  Paris  enter  into 
the  difcuffion  of  public  affairs,  and  during  that  (hort  interval,  there  appeared  many 
fymptoms  of  the  revival  of  ancient  eloquence.     The  avocat  general^  Talon,  in 
an  oration,  invoked  on  his  knees  the  fpirit  of  St.  Louis  to  look  down  with  com- 
panion on  his  divided  and  unhappy  people,  and  to  infpire  them,  from  above, 
with  the  love  of  concord  and  unanimity  *.    The  members  of  the  French  academy 
have  attempted  to  give  us  models  of  eloquence  in  their  harangues-^t  their  admit- 
tance :  But,  having  no  fubjedt  to  difcourfe  upon,  they  have  run  altogether  into  a 
fulfome  ftnun  of  panegyric  and  flattery,  the  moft  barren  of  all  fubjeds.     Their 
ftile,  however,  is  commonly,  on  thefe  occafions,  very  elevated  and  fubHme,  ^d 
might  reach  the  greateft  heights,  were  it  employed  on  a  fubjeft  more  favorable 
and  engaging. 

•  De  Retz's  Memoirs. 
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T»ERF  are  fonie  circumitances,  I  confe(s»  in  the  English  temper  and  genius; 
which  are  difadvantageous  to  the  progref^  of  eloquence,  ^d  render  all  attempts  of 
that  kind  more  dangerous  and  difficult  among  them  than  among  any  other  nation. 
The  English  are  conlpicuous  for  gooi-^mje^  which  makes  them  very  jealous  of 
any  attempts  to  deceive  them  by  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  and  elocution.  They 
are  alfo  peculiarly  moieSi  \  which  makes  them  conlider  it  as  a  piece  of  arrog^ce 
to  offer  any  thing  but  reafbn  to  public  aflemblies,  or  attempt  to  guide  them  by 
pa(&on  or  fancy.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  add,  that  th?  people  in  general 
are  not  remarkable  for  delicacy  of  ufte,  or  for  fenfibility  to  the  clviLrms  of  the 
the  mufes.  Their  tfiufical  farts^  to  ufe  the  «ex predion  of  a  noble  author,  are  bmc 
indifierent.  Hence  their  comic  poets,  to  move  them,  muft  have  recourfe  to 
obfcenity  5  their  tragic  poets  to  blood  and  Daughter :  And  hence  their  orators, 
being  deprived  of  any  fuch  refource,  have  abandoned  altogether  the  ^kopes  of  moving 
them,  and  have  confined  themfelves  to  plain  argument  and  reafoning. 

Th£$£  circumftances,  joined  to  particular  accidents,  may,  perhaps,  have  re- 
ceded the  growth  of  eloquence  in  this  kingdom  ;  but  will  not  be  able  tp  prevent 
iti  fuccefs,  if  ever  it  appear  amongft  us:  And  one  may  fafely. pronounce,  that  this 
is  a  field,  in  which  the  moft  fiourifhing  lawrels  may  yet  be  gajLhered,  if  any  youth 
of  accomplifbed  genius,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  polite  arts,  and  not* 
ignorant  of  public  bufineis,  fhould  appear  in  parliament,  and  accuftom  our  f^s  tp 
an  eloquence  nnore  commanding  and  pathetic.  And  to  confirm  me  in  this  opinion, 
there  occur  two  coi^derations,  the  one  derived  from  ancient,  (he  oth^r  from 
mpdern  times. 

'Tis  feldom  or  never  found,  when  a  falfc  tafte  in  poetry  or  eloquence  prevails 
^unpng  any  people,  that  it  has  been  preferred  to  a  true,  upon  comparifpn  and 
refle£kion.  It  commonly  prevails  merely  from  ignorance  of  the  true,  and  from 
the  want  of  perfefi:  models,  to  lead  men  into  a  jufter  apprehenfion,  and  more  r^«- 
£[ned  reli(h  of  thofe  produdions  of  genius.  When  tbefe  appear,  they  foon  unite 
ailfuf&ages  in  their  favor,  and,  by  their  natural  and  powerful  charms,  gain  over, 
even  the  moft  prejudiced,  to  the  love  and  admiration  of  them.  The  principles 
of  every  paflion,  and  of  every  fentiment,  is  in  every  man-,  and  when  touched 
properly,  they  rife  to  life,  and  warm  the  heart,  and  convey  .that  fatisfadlion  hf 
which  a  work  of  gi^nius  is  diftinguiflied  frotp  the  adulterate  beauties  of  a  capricious 
i^it  and  fancy.  And.  if  this  obfervation  be  true,  with  regard  to  all  the  liberal  ^s, 
tt  muit  be  peculiarly  fo,  with  regard  to  eloquence  \  which,  being  merely  calcu- 
hted  for  the  public,  and  for  men  of  the  world,  cannot,  with  any  pretext  of  rea- 
Ion,  appeal  from  the  people  to  more  refined  judges  •,  but  muft  fubmit  to  the  pub* 
Kc  verdift,  without  refervc  or  limitation.  Whoever,  upon  comparifof>,'  is 
deemed  by  a  common  audience  the  greateft  orator,  ought  moft  ceruinly  tp  be 
pronounced  fuch,  by  men  of  fcience  and  erudition.  And  tho*  an  indifferent  ora- 
tpr  may  triumph  for  a  long  time,  and  be  efteemed  altogether  perfe<ft  by  the  vul- 
gar, who  are  fatisfied  with  his  acconiplilhments,  and  know  not  in  what  he  is  de- 
tfdUve :  Yet,  whenever  the  true  genius  arifes,  bi  draws  to  him  the  ajttention  of 
every  one,  and  immediately  appears  fuperior  to  his  rival. 

Now,  to  judge,  by  this  rule,  ancient  eloquence,  that  is,  the  fublime  and  paf- 
fionate,  is  of  a  much  jufter  tafte  than  the  modern,  or  the  argumentative  and  ra- 
tiof^al ;  and,  if  properly  executed,  will  always  have  more  command  and  authority 
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over  mankind.  We  arc  fatisficd  with  our  mediocrity,  becaufe  we  have  had  no 
experience  of  any  thing  better;  But  the  ancients  had  experience  of  both,  and,  upon 
comparifon,  gave  the  pr,cference to  that  kind,  of  which  they  have  left  0$  iuchap- 
plauded  models.  For,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  our  modern  eloquence  is  of  the 
fame  ftile  or  fpecies  with  that  which  ancient  critics  denominated  Attic  eloquence* 
that  is,  calm,  elegant  and  fubtile,  which  inftruftcd  the  reafon  more  than  affedled 
the  paflions,  and  never  raifcd  its  tone  above  argumcnit  or  common  difcourfe.  Such 
was  the  eloquence  of  Lysi AS  among  the  Athenians,  and  of  Calvus  among  the 
Romans.  Thefe  were  efteemed  in  their  time ;  but  when  compared  with  DsKfes* 
THENES  and  Cicero,  were  eclipfed  like  a  taper  when  fct  in  the  rays  of  a  meri- 
dian fun.  Thofe  latter  orators  pofleffed  the  fame  elegance  and  fubtilty,  and 
force  of  argument,  with  the  former ;  but  what  rendered  them  chiefly  admi- 
rable^  was  that  pathetic  and  fubJime,  which,  on  proper  occafions,  they  threw 
into  their  difcourfe,  and  by  which  they  commanded  the  refolutions  of  their 
audience. 

Of  this  fpecies  of  eloquence  we  have  fcarce  had  any  inftances  in  Britain,  at 
lead  in  our  public  fpeakers.  In  our  writers,  we  have  had  fome  inftances,  which 
have  met  with  great  applaufe,  and  might  affurc  our  ambitious  youth  of  equal  or 
fuperior  glory  in  attempts  for  the  revival  of  ancient  eloquence.  Lord  Bb- 
lingbroke's  produdlions,  with  all  their  defeds  in  argument,  method,  and  pre- 
cifion,  contain  a  force  and  energy,  which  our  orators  fcarce  ever  aim  at ;  tho* 
'tis  evident,  that  fuch  an  elevated  ftile  has  much  better  grace  in  a  fpeaker  than  in 
a  writer,  and  is  alUircd  of  more  prompt  and  more  aftoniftiing  fuccefs.  *Tis  there 
feconded  by  the  graces  of  voice  and  adion  :  The  movements  are  mutually  commu- 
nicated betwixt  tne  orator  and  the  audience :  And  the  very  afpeft  of  a  large  af- 
fembly,  attentive  to  the  difcourfe  of  one  man,  muft  infpire  him  with  a  peculiar 
elevation,  fufBcient  t6  give  a  propriety  to  the  ftrongeft  figures  and  expreflionsi 
'Tis  true,  there  is  a  great  prejudice  againft  fet-fpeecbes ;  and  a  man  can  fcarce 
efcape  ridicule,  who  repeats  a  difcourfe,  as  a  fchool-boy  his  leffbn^  and  takes  no. 
notice  of  any  thing  which  has  been  advanced  in  the  coiirfe  of  the  debate.  But ' 
where  is  the  neceflity  of  falling  into  this  abfurdity  ?  A  public  fpeaker  muft  know 
beforehand  the  queftion  under  debate.  He  may  compofe  all  the  arguments,  ob- 
jettions,  and  anfwers,  fuch  as  he  thinks  will  be  moft  proper  for  his  difcourfe  *. 
Jf  any  thing  new  ocair,  he  may  fupply  it  from  his  invention  ;  nor  will  the  diffe- 
rence be  very  apparent  between  his  elaborate  and  his  extemporary  compofitions. 
The  mind  naturally  continues  with  the  fame  ivrpetus  or  force^  which  it  has  ac- 
quired by  its  motion  ^  as  a  veflel,  once  impelled  by  the  oars,  carries  on  its  cburfc 
for  fome  time,  when  the  original  impulfe  is  fufpended. 

I  shall  conclude  this  fubjeft  with  obferving,  that  even  tho*  our  modern  ora- 
tors Ihould  not  elevate  their  ftile,  orafpre  to  a  rivalftiip  with  the  antient;  yet 
there  is  a  material  defeft  in  moft  of  their  fpeeches,  which  they  might  corftdty, 
without  departing  from  that  compofed  air  of  argument  and  reasoning,  to  \^hich 
they  limit  their  ambition.    Their  great  affeftation  of  extemporary  difcOurfes  has 


•  TKe  firfl  of  the  Athen  tans,  who  compoYod     U^t^  y^otfnlt  >.^v  h  httmTn^kti  iTwi,  rSv  w^i  «JfJ 
and  wrote  his  fpeeches  was  Pericles,  a  man  of    rx<^«(^«'7Arv.    Suidas  'm>XU^^kKr.q. 
buiined  aad  a  ^?>»  Qf  fen^  if  ever  there  was  one 
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made  them  rejefl:  all  order  and  method,  which  feems  fo  requifite  to  argument, 
and  without  which  'tis  fcarce  poffiblc  to  produce  an  entire  conviftion  on  the  mind.' 
*Tis  not,  that  one  would  recommend  many  formal  divifions  in  a  public  difcourfe, 
unlefs  the  fubje6t  very  evidently  offer  them  :  But  'lis  eafy,  without  this  formality, 
to  obferve  a  method,  and  make  that  method  confpicuous  to  the  hearers,  who  will 
be  infinitely  pleafed  to  fee  the  arguments  rife  naturally  from  one  another,  and  will 
retain  a  more  thorow  perfuafion,  than  can  arife  from  the  ftrongeft  reafons^  which 
are  thrown  together  in  confufion. 


ESSAY  XVII. 

OF     THE    RISE    AND     PROGRESS    OF    THE 

ARTS    AND    SCIENCES. 

THERE  is  nothing  which  requires  greater  nicety,  in  our  enquiries  con- 
cerning human  affairs,  than  to  diftinguifli  exaftly  what  is  owing  to  chance^ 
and  what  proceeds  from  caufes ;  nor  is  there  any  fubjeft,  in  which  an  author  is 
more  apt  to  deceive  himfelf,  by  falfc  fubtilties  and  refinements.  To  fay,  that  any 
event  is  derived  from  chance,  cuts  ftiort  all  farther  enquiry  concerning  it,  and 
leaves  the  writer  in  the  fame  ftate  of  ignorance  with  the  reft  of  mankind.  But 
when  the  event  is  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  certain  and  ftable  caufes,  he  may  then  dif- 
play  his  ingenuity,  in  afligning  thefe  caufes ;  and  as  a  man  of  any  fubtilty  can  never 
be  at  a  lofsin  this  particular,  he  has  thereby  an  opportunity  of  fwelling  his  volumes, 
and  difcovering  his  profound  knowlege  in  obferving  what  efcapes  the  vulgar  and 
ignorant. 

The  diftinguifhing  betwixt  chance  and  caufes  muft  depend  upon  every  particu- 
lar man's  fagacity,  in  confidering  every  particular  incident.  But,  if  I  were  to  af- 
fign  any  general  rule  to  help  us  in  applying  this  diftindlion,  it  would  be  the  fol- 
lowing. What  depends  upon  a  few  per fons  is y  in  a  great  meafure^  to  be  afcribed  to 
chance^  or  fecret  and  unknown  caufes  :  IVhat  arifes  from  a  great  number^  may  often 
he  accounted  for  by  determinate  and  known  caufes. 

There  may  two  very  natural  reafons  be  afligned  for  this  rule.  Firft^  If 
you  fuppofe  a  dye  to  have  any  byafs,  however  fmall,  to  a  particular  fide,  this 
byafs,  tho'  perhaps,  it  may  not  appear  in  a  few  throws,  will  cert^nly  prev^l 
in  a  great  number,  and  will  caft  the  balance  intirely  to  that  fide.  In  like 
manner,  when  any  caufes  beget  a  particular  inclination  or  paflion,  at  a  certain 
time,  and  among  a  certain  people  ;  tho'  many  individuals  may  efcape  the  conta- 
gion, and  be  ruled  by  paflions  peculiar  to  themfelves  -,  yet  the  multitude  will 
certainly  be  infedted  with  the  common  paflion,  and  be  governed  by  it  in  all 
their  aAions. 

Secondly  J  Those  principles  or  caufes,  which  are  fitted  to  operate  on  a  multitude, 
are  always  of  a  groffer  and  more  ftubborn  nature,  lefs  fubjeft  to  accidents,  and 
lefs  influenced  by  whim  and  private  fancy,  than  thofe  which  operate  on  a  few 
only.  The  latter  are  commonly  fo  delicate  and  refined,  that  the  Imalleft  incident 
in  the  health,  education,  or  fortune  of  a  pardcular  perfon,  is  fuflicient  to  divert  their 
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courfe,  and  retard  their  operation  ;  nor  is  it  poflible  to  reduce  them  to  any  general 
maxims  or  obfervations.  Their  influence  at  one  time,  will  never  afllire  us  con- 
cerning their  influence  at  another  ;  even  tho'  all  the  general  circumfl:ances  fhould 
be  the  fame  in  both  cafes. 

.  To  judge  by  this  rule,  the  dbmeftic  and  the  gradual  revolutions  of  a  ftate,  mu(t 
be  a  more  proper  fubjed  of  reafoning  and  obfervation,  than  the  foreign  and  the 
violent,  which  are  commonly  produced  by  fingle  perfons,  and  are  more  influenced 
by  whim,  folly  or  caprice,  than  by  general  pafl[ions  and  intcrefts.  The  deprefllon. 
of  the  lords,  and  rife  of  the  commons  in  England,  after  the  ftatutes  of  aliena- 
tions, and  the ,  increafe  of  trade  and  indufl:ry,  are  more  eafily  accounted  for  by 
general  principles,  than  the  deprefllon  of  the  Spanish,  and  rife  of  the  French 
nionarchy,  after  the  death  of  Charles  Qitint.  Had  Harry  IV.  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  and  Louis  XIV.  been  Spaniards;  and  Philip  II,  III,  and  IV^ 
and  Charles  II.  been  Frenchmen,  the  hifl:ory  of  thefc  two  nations  had  been  iiv- 
tirely  reverfcd. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  'tis  more  eafy  to  account  for  the  rife  and  progrefi  of  con^- 
merce  in  any  kingdom,  than  for  that  of  learning  ;  and  a  ftate,  which  fliould  ap- 
ply  itfelf  to  the  encouragement  of  the  one,  would  be  much  more  afllired  of  fuc- 
ccfs,  than  one  which  (hould  cultivate  the  other.  Avarice,  or  the  defire  of  gain^ 
is  an  univerfal  paflion,  which  operates  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  upon  all 
perfons :  But  curiofity,  or  the  love  of  knowlege,  has  a  very  limited  influence,  and 
requires  youth,  leifure,  education,  genius,  and  example,  to  make  it  govern  any 
pcrfon  You  will  never  want  bookfellers,  while  there  are  buyers  of  books :  BUt 
there  may  frequently  be  readers,  where  there  are  no  authors.  Multitudes  of 
people,  neceflTity  and  liberty,  have  begot  commerce  in  Holland  r  But  ftudy  and 
application  have  fcarcc  produced  any  eminent  writers. 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude,  that  there  is  no  fubjeft,  in  which  we  muft'  pro- 
ceed with  more  caution,  than  in  tracing  the  hiftory  of  the  arts  and  fciences ;  left:' 
we  aflign  caufes  which  never  exifted,  and  reduce  what  fc  merely  contingent  to  ftable 
and  univerfal  principles.  Thofe,  who  cultivate  the  fciences  in  any  ftate,  are  al- 
ways few  in  number :  the  paflfion,  which  governs  them,  limited :  Their  tafte  and 
judgment  tender  and  eafily  perverted :  And  their  application  difturbed  with  the  fmal- 
left accident.  Chance,  therefore,  or  fecret  and  unknown  caufes,  muft  have  a  great, 
influence  on  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  all  the  refined  arts. 

But  there  is  a  reafon,  which  induces  me  not  to  afcribe  the  matter  altogether 
to  chance.  Tho'  the  perfons,  who  cultivate  the  fciences  with  fuch  aftonifliing^ 
fuccefs,  as  to  attraft  the  admiration  of  pofterity,  be  always  few,  in  all  nations  and 
all  ages :  *tis  impoflible  but  a  fhare  of  the  fame  fpirit  and  genius  muft  be  antece- 
dently diffufed  thro'  the  people  among  whom  they  arife,  in  order  to  produce, 
form,  and  cultivate,  from  their  earlieft  infancy,  the  tafte  and  judgment  of  thofe 
eminent  writers.  The  mafs  cannot  be  altogether  infipid",  from  which  fuch  refined 
fpirits  are  extradled  *.  There  is  a  God  within  usj  fays  Ovid,  who  breathes  that  , 
divine  fire  by  which  we  are  animated.  Poets,  in  all  ages,  have  advanced  this  claim  ' 
$0.  inipiracion.     There  is  not  however  any  tiling  fupernatural  in  the  cafe.     Their 

*  Ed  Dens  in  nobis ;  agitante  calefamas  illo :. 
Impetus  hicy.  facne  femina  mentis  habet.  Oyidi  F^^.  lib.  J.. 
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fire  IS  not  kindkd  from  heaven.  It  only  runs  along  the  earth  5  is  caught  from  one^ 
bx^zA  to  ajaoth^r  j  and  bums  brighccft,  where  the  materials  are  beft  prcpafired,  and 
mpft  happily  difpofed.  The  queflion,  therefore!  concerning  the  rife  and  progrcfs' 
of  the  arts  and  fciences,  is  not  altogeth9r  a  queftion  concerning  the  tafte,  genius, 
and  fpiriil  of  a  few,  but  eoacerning  thofo  of  a  whok  people  ;  and  may,  therefore, 
be  accounted  for,  in  fomc  meaiure,.  by  general  caiifes  and  principles.  1  grant, 
tha,t  a  man,  who  (hould  squire  why  foch  a  particular  poet,  as  Homer,  ror  in- 
%QCe,  exifted  in  fuch  a  place>  ^  fuch  aitimt,  would  throw  himfelf  head-iong  inta 
cl^marra,  apd  could  never  treat  of  fuch  ai  fiibjeft,  without  a  multitude  of  falfc 
fubtilties  and  refinements.  He  might  as  well  pretend  to  give  a  reafon,  why  fuch 
particular  generals,  a^  Fabius  and  SciPio,  lived  in  Rome  at  fuch  a  time,  and  why 
Eabius  came  into  the  world  before  Scipio.  For  fuch  incidents  as  thoie,  no  other 
reafpn  can  be  given  but  that  of  Horace. 

Sat  genius  J  ftaiale  comes  j  quitemperat  aftrum^ 
Ifaturai  Deus  buman^fj  mortalis  in  unum 


^odque  caput  J  vtdtu  mutabilisy  alius  (^  ater. 


BrUT,  I  am  perfuaded,  that  in  many  cafes  very  good  reaibns  might  be  given, 
why  fuch  a  particular  nation  is  more  polite  and  learned,  at  a  particular  time,  than 
any  of  its  neighbors.  At  leaft»  this  is  fo  curious  a  fubjed,.  that  it  were  a  pity  to 
abandon  it  intirelyy  beibre  we  have  found,  whether  or  not  it  be  fufeeptible  of 
reafoning,  ajid  can  be. reduced  to  any  general  principles.  I- (hall  therefore  pro* 
ceed  to  deliver  a  few  obfervations  on  this  fubjeft,  wiuch  I  fubmic>  with  entire  de- 
ference, to  the  cenfure  and  examination  of  the  learned. 

My  firft  obfervatibn  is,  Tbat  it  is  impofftbk  far  the  arts' and  fciences  to  arife^ 
at  firft ^  among  any  people^  unlefs  that  pe<ipU  enjoy  the  bleffmg  of  a  free  government. 

In.  rfie  firft  age^  of  the  world,  whenmen  arc,  as  yet,  barbarous  and  ignorant, 
they  feek-  no  farther  fecurity  againft  mutual  violence  and  injuftice,  than  the  choke 
of  fome  rulers,  few  or  many,. in  whom  they  place  aa implicite  confidence,  with- 
out providing  any  fecurity,  by  laws  or  political  inftitutions,  againft  the  violence- 
and  injuftice  of  thefe  rulers.  If  the  authority  be  centred  in  a  fingle  perfon,  and 
if  the  people,  eithei:  by  conqueft,  or  by  the  ordinary  courfe  of  propagation,  in- 
creafe  tQ  a  great  multitude,  the  n>onarch,  finding  it  impofiibU,  in^his  own  perfen, 
to  execute  every  office  of  fovereignty,  in  every  place,  muft  delegate  his  authority 
to  inferior  magiftrates,t  who  preferve  peace  and  order  in  their  particular  diftrifts. 
As  experience  and  education  have  not  yet  refined  the  judgments  of  men  to  afly 
confiderable  degree,  the  prince,  who  is  himfelf  unreftrained,  never  dreams  of  rc- 
ftraining  his  miniftcrs,  but  delegates  his  full  authority  to  every  one,  whom  he  fets 
over  any  pprtipn  of  the  people.  All  general  laws  are  attended  with  inconvenien- 
cies,  when  applied  to  particular  cafes  ;  and  it  requires  great  penetration  and  expe* 
rience^  both  to  perceive  that  thefe  inconveniencies  are  fewer  than  what  refult  from 
full  difcretignary  powers  in  every  ma^ftrate  •,  and  alfo,  to  difcern  what  general 
laws  are,  upon  the  whole^  attended  with  feweft  inconveniencies.  This  is  a  matter 
of  fo  great  difficulty,  that  men  may  have  made  fome  advances,  even  in  the  fub- 
lime  arts  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  where  a  rapidity  of  genius  and  imagination 
affifts  their  progrefs,  before  they  have  arrived  at  any  grieat  refinement  in  their  mu- 
nicipal Uws^^.^^^  frequent  truls,   and  diligent  t)bicrvation  can  alone  diredi  their 

improve^ 
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improvements.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  fuppofed,  that  a  barbarous  monarch, 
pnreftrained  and  uninttrudted,  will  ever  become  a  legiflator,  or  think  of  re* 
draining  his  Bajhas  in  every  province,  or  even  his  Cadis  in  every  village.  We 
are  told,  that  the  late  CTuir^  tho*  aftuated  with  a  noble  genius,  and  fmit  with  the 
love  and  admiration  of  European- arts  j  yet  profefled  an  efteem  for  the  Turk- 
ish policy  in  this  particular,  and  approved  of  fuch  fummary  decifions  of  caufes, 
as  are  praftifcd  in  that  barbarous  monarchy,  wherd  the  judges  are  not  reftrained 
by  any  methods,  forms,  or  laws.  He  did  not  perceive,  how  contrary  fuch  a 
pradice  would  have  been  to  all  his  other  endeavors  for  refining  his  people.  Def- 
potic  power,  in  all  cafes,  is  fomewhat  oppreflive  and  debafing  j  but  'tis  altogether 
ruinous  and  intolerable,  when  contradted  into  a  fmallcompafs ;  and  becomes  ftill 
worfe,  when  the  perfon,  who  poffeffes  it,  knows  that  the  time  of  his  authority  is 
limited  and  uncertain.  Habet  fubjeSlos  tanquam  fuos\  viUs^  uiaHenos'^.  He  go- 
verns the  fubjefts  with  full  authority,  as  if  they  were  his  own ;  and  with  negli- 
gence  or  tyranny,  as  belonging  to  another.  A  people  governed  after  fuch  a  man- 
ner are  Jlaves,  in  the  full  and  proper  fenfe  of  the  word  ;  and  'tis  impoflible  they 
can  ever  afpire  to  any  refinements  of  tafte  or  reafon.  They  dare  not  fo  much  as 
pretend  to  enjoy  the  nccelTaries  of  life  in  plenty  or  fecurity. 

To  expedt  therefore,  that  the  arts  and  fciences  (hould  take  their  firft  rife  in  n 
monarchy,  is  to  expedt  a  contradiftion.  Before  thefe  refinements  have  taken 
place,  the  monarch  is  ignorant  and  uninftrudted ;  and,  not  having  knowlcge  fuf- 
licient  to  make  him  fenfible  of  the  neceflity  of  balancing  his  government  upon  ge- 
neral laws,  he  delegates  his  full  powers  to  all  inferior  magiftrates.  This  barba- 
rous poHcy  xlebafes  the  people,  and  for  ever  prevents  all  improvement.  Were 
it  poflible,  that,  before  fcience  was  known  in  the  world,  a  monarch  could  pof- 
fcfs  fo  much  wifdom  as  to  become  a  le^flator,  and  govern  his  people  by  law,  not 
by  the  arbitrary  will  of  their  fellow  fubjefts,  it  might  be  poflible  for  that  fpecies 
of  government  to  be  the  firft  nurfery  of  arts  and  fciences.  But  in  that  fuppofition 
there  feems  to  be  a  manifeft  contradiition. 

*Tis  poflible,  that  a  republic,  in  its  infant-ft^tc,  may  be  fupported  by  as  few 
laws  as  a  barbarous  monarchy,  and  may  entruft  as  unlimited  an  authority  to  its 
ma^ftrares  or  judges.  But,  befides  that  the  frequent  elections  of  thefe  magiftrates 
by  the  people,  are  a  confiderable  check  upon  their  authority ;  *tis  impoflible,  butt 
in  time,  the  neceflity  of  reftraining  the  magiftrates,  in  order  to  preferve  liberty* 
muft  at  laft  appear,  and  give  rife  to  general  laws  and  ftatutes.  The  Roman 
Confuls,  for  fome  time,  decided,  all  caufes,  without  being  confined  by  any  po- 
fitive  ftatutes,  till  the  people,  bearing  this  yoke  with  impatience,  created  the  de- 
cemvirs^ who  promulgated  the  twelve  tables :  a  body  of  laws,  which,  tho*,  per- 
haps, they  were  not  equal  in  bulk  to  one  English  a<5l  of  parliament,  were  almoft 
the  onfy  written  rules  which  regulated  property  and  puniftiment,  for  fome  ages, 
in  that  famous  republic.  They  were,  however,  fufficient,  together  with  the 
ibrms  of  a  free  government,  to  fecure  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  citizens  •,  to 
exempt  one  man  from  the  dominion  of  another  ;  and  to  proteft  every  one  agiinft 
the  violence  or  tyranny  of  his  fellow  citizens.  In  fuch  a  fituation  the  fcience* 
may  raife  their  heads,  and  flourifh  :  But  never  can  have  being  amidft  fuch  a  fcene 
of  opprefllon  and  (lavery,  as  always  refults  from  barbarous  i^pnarchies,  where 
che  people  abne  are  reftrained  by  the  authority  of  the  magiftr^l»  and  the  nnA- 

•  Tacit.  Hift.  Ub.  I. 
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giftratcs  are  not  reftraincd  by  any  law  or  ftarute.  An  unlimited  defpotiftn  of 
this  nature,  while  it  exifts,  efFeftually  puts  a  ftop  to  all  improveiTiCnts,  and 
keeps  men  from  attaining  that  knowlege,  which  is  requifite  to  inltru6t  tfiem  in 
the  advantages  arifing  from  a  better  police,  and  more  moderate  authority. 

Here  then  are  the  advantages  of  republics.  Tho*  a  republic  fhould  be  bar- 
barous, it  ncceflfarily,  by  an  infallible  operatioil,  gives  rife  to  Law,  even  before 
mankind  have  made  any  confiderable  advances  in  the  other  fcicnces.  From  law 
arifes  fecurity  :  From  fecurity  curiofity :  And  from  curiofity  knowlcge.  The 
latter  fteps  of  this  progrefs  may  be  more  accidental  ;  but  the  former  are  altoge- 
ther necelfary.  A  republic,  without  laws,  can  never  have  any  duration.  On  the 
contrary,  in  a  monarchical  government,  law  arifes  not  neceffarily  from  the  forms 
of  the  government.  Monarchy,  when  abfolute,  contains  even  fomething  repug- 
nant to  law.  Great  wifdom  and  reflexion  can  alone  reconcile  them.  But  fuch  a 
degree  of  wifdom  can  never  be  expefted,  before  the  greater  refinements  and 
improvements  of  human  reafon.  Thefe  refinements  require  curiofity,  fecurity 
and  law.  The  firfi  growth,  therefore,  of  the  arts  and  fciences  can  never  be  ex- 
pcded  in  defpotic  governments. 

According  to  the  neceflary  progrefs  of  things,  law  muft  precede  fcicnce. 
In  republics  law  may  precede  fcience,  and  may  arife  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
government.  In  monarchies  it  arifes  not  from  the  nature  of  the  government,  and 
cannot  precede  fcience.  An  abfolute  prince,  who  is  barbarous,  renders  all  his  mi- 
nifters  and  magiftrates  as  abfolute  as  himfelf :  And  there  needs  no  more  to  pre^ 
vent,   for  ever,  all  induftry,  curiofity,  and  fcienee,       ^ 

There  are  other  caufes  which  drfcourage  the  rife  of  the  refined  arts  in  defpo* 
tic  governments  \  tho'  I  take  the  want  of  laws,  and  the  delegation  of  full  powers 
to  every  petty  magiftrate,  to  be  the  principal.  Eloquence  certainly  arifes  more 
naturally  in  popular  governments  :  Emulation  too,  in  every  accomplifhmentv 
muft  be  there  more  animated  and  enlivened:  And  genius  and  capacity  have  a 
fuller  fcope  and  career.  All  thefe  caufes  render  free  governments  the  only  pro- 
|)er  nurjery  for  the  arts  and  fciences. 

The  fecond  obfervation  which  I  (haH  make  on  this  head,  is,  ^bat  nothing  h 
morefavorahk  to  the  rife  of  poUtenefs  and  learning j  than  a  number  of  neighboring 
independent ftatis  conneBed  together  ly  commerce  and  policy.  The  emulation,  which^ 
naturally  rifes  among  thofe  neighboring  ftates,  is  an  obvious  fource-  of  im^ 
provement:  But  what  I  would  chiefly  infift  on  is  the  ftopr  which  liich  limited, 
territories  give  borfi  to  power  and  to  authority. 

Extended  governments,  where  a  fingle  perfoft  has  great  influence,  become* 
foon  defpotic ;  but  fmall  ones  change  naturally  into  commonwealths.  A  large  go^ 
vernment  is  accuftomed  by  degrees  to  tyranny ;  becaufe  each  aft  of  violence  is- 
at  firft  performed  upon  a  part,  which,  being  diftant  from  the  majority,  is  not- 
taken  notice  of,  nor  excites  any  violent  ferment.  Befides,  a  targe  government, 
tho*  the  whole  be  difco^tented,  may,  by  a  little  art,  be  kept  in  obedience ;  white 
each  part,  ignorant  of  the  refolutions  of  the  reft^  is  afraid  to  begin  any  com^ 
motion  or  infurredKon.  Not  to  mention,  that  there  is  a  fuperftkious  reverence 
for  princes,  which  mankind  naturally  fall  into  when  they  do  not  often  fee  the 
Ibvereign,  and  when  many  of  them  become  not  acquainted  with  him,  fo  as  to  per- 
ceive his  weaknefles*.    And  as  large  ftates  can.  afford  a  great  expcnce,  in  order  ttv 
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weak  fides  of  that  philofophy?  Thefivcreft  fcnidny,  which  Nbwtom's  theory 
has  undergone,  proceeded  not  from  his  countrymen  but  from  foreigners  ;  and  tf 
fc  can  dvercome  the  obflacles  which  it  meets  with  at  prefent  in  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, it  will  probably  go  down  triumphant  to  the  lateft  pofterity.  The  Eno- 
LisH  arc  become  fcnfible  of  the  fcandalous  licentioufnefs  of  their  ftage,  from  the 
example  of  the  Frbwch  decency  and  morals.  The  French  are  convinced, 
that  their  theatre  has  become  fomewhat  eflTeminate,  by  too  much  love  and  gal* 
lantry  *,  and  begin  to  approve  of  the  more  mafculine  tafle  of  fome  neighbw* 
ing  nations. 

In  China  there  feems  to  be  a  pretty  confiderable  ftock  of  politenefs  and  fciencc, 
which,  in  the  courfc  of  fo  many  centuries,  might  naturally  be  expefted  to  ripen 
into  fomething  more  perfeft  and  fini (bed,  than  what  has  yet  arifen  from  them. 
But  China  is  one  vaft  empire,  fpeaking  one  language,  governed  by  one  law,  and 
fympathizing  in  the  fame  manners.  I'hc  authority  of  any  teacher,  fuch  as  Con- 
r  (J  SI  us,  was  propagated  eafily  from  one  corner  of  the  empire  to  another.  None 
had  courage  to  refift  the  torrent  of  popular  opinion.  And  pofterity  were  not 
bjld  enough  to  difpute  what  had  been  universally  received  by  their  anceftors. 
This  feems  to  be  one  natural  reafon,  why  the  fciences  have  made  fo  flow  a  pro* 
grcfs  in  that  mighty  empire  •. 

JF  we  confider  the  face  of  the  globe,  Europe,  of  all  the  four  parts  of  the 
World,  is  the  moil  broken  by  feas,  rivers,  and  mountains;  and  Greece  of  aU 
countries  of  Europe.  Hence  thefe  regions  were  naturally  divided  into  ieveral 
diftinA  governments.  And  hence  the  fciences  arofe  in  Greece  ;  and  Europi 
has  been  hitherto  the  moft  conftant  hat^tation  of  them. 

I  have  fometimes  been  inclined  to  think,  that  interruptions  in  the  periods  of 
learning,  were  they  not  attended  with  fuch  a  deftrudion  of  ancient  books,  and 
the  records  of  hiftory,  would  be  rather  favorable  to  the  arts  and  fciences,  by 
breaking  the  progrefs  of  authority,  and  dethroning  the  tyrannical  ufurpers  over 
human  reafon.  In  this  particular,  they  have  the  fame  influence,  as  interrupdoos 
in  political  governments  and  focieties.  Conflder  the  blind  fubmifllon  of  the  an-* 
cient  philofophers  to  the  ieveral  mafters  in  each  fchool,  and  you  will  be  convinced, 
that  no  good  could  ever  be  expefted  from  an  hundred  centuries  of  fuch  a  fervile 
philofophy.  Even  the  Eclectics,  who  arofe  about  the  age  of  Augustus,  not- 
withftanding  their  profefling  to  chufe  freely  what  pleafed  them  from  every  dif- 

*  If  h  be  aflced  how  we  can  reconcile  to  the  fore-  worft  kind ;  and  unfit  to  Aipprefs  any  general  m* 
^ing  principles  the  happine(s,  riches»  and  good  furrediion  in  countries  fo  extremely  popiSous.  The 
police  of  the  Chinese*  wno  have  always  been  go-  fword  therefore,  may  properly  befaid  to  be  always 
vemed  by  a  (ble  monarch,  and  can  fcarce  form  an  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  which  is  a  flifHcient  re- 
idea  of  a  free  govemmcBt ;  I  would  anfwer,  that  ftraint  upon  the  monarch,  and  obliges  him  to  lay 
tho'  the  Ch  I N  E  SB  govenmient  be  a  pure  monarchy,  his  mandarins  or  governors  of  provinces  under  the 
it  is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  abfblute.  This  pro-  redraint  of  general  laws,  in  order  to  prevent  thofe 
ceeds  from  a  peculiarity  of  the  fituation  of  that  rebellions,  which  we  learn  from  hiflory  to  have 
country :  They  have  no  neighbors,  except  the  been  fo  frequent  and  dangerous  in  that  gorerB- 
Tartars,  from  whom  they  were,  in  fome  mea-  ment.  Perhaps,  a.  pure  monarchy  of  this  kind, 
lure,  fecured,  at  leafl  foemed  to  be  fecured,  by  were  it  fitted  for  defence  againil  foreign  enemies, 
their  fiunous  wall,  and  by  the  great  fupericrity  of  would  be  the  bed  of  all  governments,  as  having 
their  numbers.  By  this  means,  military  difcipline  both  the  tranquillity  attending  kingly  power,  ana 
has  always  been  much  neglected  amongft  them  ;  the  moderation  and  liberty  (^popular  afihnblies. 
Mid  tlieir  Umiding  forces  are  mere  militia,  of  the 
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ferent  fed,  were  yet,  in  the  main,  as  flavilh  and  dependent  as  any  of  their  bre- 
thren 5  fince  they  fought  for  truth,  not  in  nature,  but  in  thfe  feveral  fchools ; 
where  they  fuppofcd  fhe  muft  ncceflarily  be  found,  tho*  not  united  in  a  body, 
yet  difperfed  in  parts.  Upon  the  revival  of  learning,  thofe  fefts  of  Stoics  and 
Epicureans,  Platonists,  and  Pythagoreans,  could  never  regain  any  credit 
or  authority  •,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  by  the  example  of  their  fall,  kept  men  from 
fubmitting,  with  fuch  blind  deference,  to  thofe  new  fefts,  which  have  attempted 
to  gain  an  afcendant  over  them.  • 

The  third  obfervation,  which  I  (hall  form  on  this  head,  of  the  rife  and  pro- 
grefs  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  is,  ^hat  tkd*  the  only  proper 'Huxitry  of  thefe  noble 
plants  be  d  free  government^  yet  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  any  government ;  and 
that  a  republic  is  moft  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  fciences^  and  a  civilized  monarchy 
to  that  of  the  polite  arts. 

To  balance  a  large  (late  or  fociety,  whether  monarchical  or  republican,  on  ge- 
neral laws,  is  a  work  of  fo  great  difficulty,  that  no  human  genius,  however 
com prehen five,  is  able,  by  the  mere  dint  of  reafon  and  refleftion,  to  effedt  it.. 
The  judgments  of  many  muft  unite  in  this  work :  Experience  muft  guide  their 
labor :  Time  muft  bring  it  to  perfeftion :  And  the  feeling  of  inconveniencies 
muft  correft  the  miftakes,  which  they  inevitably  fall  into,  in  their  firft  trials  and 
experiments.  Hence  the  impo(ribility  appears,  that  this  undertaking  (hould  be 
begun  and  carried  on  in  any  monarchy  ;  fince  fuch  a  form  of  government,  e'rc 
civilized,  knows  no  other  fecret  in  policy,  than  that  of  entrufting  unlimited  powers 
with  every  governor  or  magiftrate,  and  fubdividing  the  people  into  fo  many 
claiTes  and  orders  of  flavery.  From  fuch  a  fituation,  no  improvements  can  ever 
be  expected  in  the  fciences,  in  the  liberal  arts,  in  laws,  and  fcarce  in  the  manual 
arts  or  manufafturcs.  The  fame  barbarifm  and  ignorance,  with  which  the  go- 
vernment commences,  is  propagated  to  all  pofterity,  and  can  never  come  to 
a  period  by  the  efforts  or  ingenuity  of  fuch  unhappy  (laves. 

But  tho'  law,  the  fource  of  all  feairity  and  happinefs,  arifes  late  in  any  go- 
vernment, and  is  the  (low  produft  of  order  and  of  liberty,  it  is  not  preferved 
with  the  fame  di(Eculty,  with  which  it  is  produced  ;  but  when  it  has  once  takca 
root,  is  a  hardy  plant,  which  will  fcarce  ever  peri(h  thro'  the  ill  culture  of  mcn> 
or  the  rigor  of  the  fcafons.  The  arts  of  luxury,  and  much  more  the  liberal  arts> 
which  depend  on  a  refined  tafte  or  fentiment,  are  eafily  loft :  becaufe  they  are 
always  rclifhed  by  a  few  only,  whofe  Icifure,  fortune  and  genius  fit  them  for  fuch 
amufements.  But  what  is  profitable  to  every  mortal,  and  in  common  life,  whea 
once  difcovered,  can  fcarce  ever  perifh,  but  by  the  total  fubverfion  of  fociety, 
and  by  fuch  furious  inundations  of  barbarous  invaders,  as  obliterate  all  memory  of 
former  arts  and  civility.  Imitation  alfo  is  apt  to  tranfport  thefc  coarfer  and  more 
ufeful  arts  from  one  climate  to  another,  and  make  them  precede  the  refined  arts 
in  their  progrcfs  -,  tho'  perhaps  they  fprang  after  them  in  their  firfl  rife  and  pro- 
pagation. From  thefe  caufes  proceed  ciyiRzed  monarchies,  where  the  arts  of  go- 
vernment, firft  invented  in  free  ftates,  are  preferved  to  the  mutual  advantage  and 
fecurity  of  fovcreign  and  fubjeft. 

•  However  perfeft,  therefore,  the  monarchical  form  may  appear  to  fome  poli* 
ticians,  it  owes  all  its  perfeftion  to  the  republican  ;  nor  is  it  poffible,  that  a  pure 
defponfm,  eftablifhed  aniong  a  barbarous  people^  can  ever,,  by  its  native  force 
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4nd  energy,  refine  and  polilh  itfelf.  It  mud  borrow  its  laws,  and  methods,  and 
inftitutions,  and  confequently  its  ftabillty  and  order,  from  free  governments, 
Thefe  advantages  are  the  fole  growth  of  republics.  The  extenfive  defpotifm  of  a 
barbarous  monarchy,  by  entering  into  the  detail  of  the  government,  as  well  as** 
into  the  principal  points  of  adminiftration,  for  ever  prevents  all  fuch  improve- 
ments. 

In  a  civilized  monarchy,  the  prince  alone  is  unreftrained  in  the  exercife  of  his 
authority,  and  poiTeffes  a|§ne  a  power,  which  is  not  bounded  by  any  thing  but 
puftom,  example,  and  the  fenfe  of  his  own  intercft,'  Every  minifter  or  magiftrate, 
however  eminent,  muft  fubmit  to  the  general  laws,  which  govern  the  whole  fo- 
ciety,  and  mufl:  exert  the  authority  delegated  to  him  after  the  manner,  which 
is  prefcribed.  The  people  depend  on  none  but  their  fovereign,  for  the  fecurity 
of  their  property.  He  is  fo  far  removed  from  them,  and  is  fo  much  exempt 
from  private  jealoufies  or  interefts,  that  this  dependence  is  not  felr.  And  thus 
a  fpecics  of  government  arifes,  to  which,  in  a  high  political  rant,  we  may  give 
the  name  ofi  Tyranny^  but  which,  by  a  juft  and  prudent  adminiftration,  may  af- 
ford tolerable  fccurity  to  the  people,  and  may  fulfil  moft  of  the  ends  of  politi- 
cal fociety. 

But  xho*  in  a  civilized  monarchy,  as  well  as  in  a  republic,  the  people  have  fc- 
curity for  the  enjoyment  of  their  property  ;  yet  in  both  thefe  forms  of  govern- 
ment, thofe  who  poflefs  the  fupreme  authority  have  the  difpofal  of  many  ho- 
nors and  advantages,  which  excite  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  mankind.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  in  a  republic,  the  candidates  for  ofEces  muft  look  down- 
wards, to  gain  the  fuffrages  or  the  people  ;  in  a  monarchy,  they  muft  turn  their 
attention  upwards,  to  court  the  good  graces  and  favor  of  the  great.  To  be  fuc- 
cefsfiil  in  the  former  way,  'tis  neceflary  for  a  man  to  make  himfelf  ujefid^  by 
his  induftry,  capacity,  or  knowlege :  To  be  profperous  in  the  latter  way,  'tis 
requifite  for  him  to  render  himfelf  agreeable^  by  his  wit,  complaifance,  or  civilityj 
A  ftrong  genius  fucceeds  beft  in  republics :  A  refined  tafte  in  monarchies.  And 
confequently  the  fciences  are  the  more  natural  growth  of  the  one,  and  the  po- 
lite arts  of  the  other. 

Not  to  mention,  that  monarchies,  receiving  their  chief  ftability  from  a  lu- 
perftitious  reverence  to  priefts  and  princes,  have  almoft  always  abriged  the  li- 
berty of  reafoning,  with  regard  to  religion  and  politics,  and  confequently  meta- 
phyfics  and  morals.  All  thefe  form  the  moft  confiderable  branches  of  fcience. 
Mathematics  and  natural  philofophy,  which  only  remain,  are  not  half  fo  va- 
luable. 

There  is  a  very  great  connexion  among  all  the  arts,  which  contribute  to 
pleafure ;  and  the  fame  delicacy  of  tafte,  which  enables  us  to  make  improve- 
ments in  one,  will  not  allow  the  others  to  remain  altogether  rude  and  barbarous. 
Amongft  all  the  arts  of  converfation,  no  one  pleafes  more  than  mutual  deference 
or  civility,  which  leads  us  to  refign  our  own  inclinations  to  thofe  of  our  compa- 
nion, and  to  curb  and  conceal  that  prefumption  and  arrogance  fo  natural  to  the 
human  mind.  A  good-natured  man,  who  is  well  educated,  praftifes  this  civi- 
lity to  every  mortal,  without  premeditation  or  intereft.  But,  in  order  to  render  ^ 
that  valuable  quality  general  among  any  people,  it  feems  neceffary  to  alTift  the 
natural  difpofitions  by  fome ,  general  motive.    Where  power  rifes  upwards  from 
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reprefents  his  fiiend  Atticuss  in  thofe  dialogues,  where  he  hitnfelf  is  introduced 
as  a  fpeaker.  That  learned  and  virtuous  Romak,  whofe  dignity,  tho'  he  was 
only  a  private  gentleman,  was  inferior  to  that  of  no  one  in  Rome,  is  there  fhewQ 
in  rather  a  more  pitiful  light  than  Philalethes's  friend  in  our  modern  dialogues. 
He  is  a  humble  admirer  of  the  orator,  pays  him  frequent  compliments,  and  re- 
ceives his  inftruAions,  with  all  the  deference  that  a  fcholar  owes  to  his  mafter*. 
Even  Cato  is  treated  in  fomewhat  a  cavalier  manner  in  the  dialogues  definibus. 
And 'tis  remarkable,  that  Cicero,  being  a  great  fceptic  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  unwilling  to  determine  any  thing  on  that  head  among  the  different  it&s  of 
philofophy,  introduces  his  friends  difputing  concerning  the  being  and  nature  of 
the  gods,  while  he  is  only  a  hearer ;  becaufe,  forfooth,  it  would  have  been  an 
impropriety  for  fo  great  a  genius  as  himfelf,  had  he  fpoke,  riot  to  have  (aid  fome- 
thing  decifive  on  the  fubjedt,  and  have  carried  every  thing,  before  him,  as  he  al- 
ways does  on  other  occafions.  There  is  alfo  a  fpirit  of  dialogue  obferved  in  the 
eloquent  books  di  Oratare^  and  a  tolerable  equality  maintained  among  the  fpeakers : 
But  then  thefe  fpeakers' are  the  great  men  of  the  age  preceding  the  author,  and 
he  recounts  the  conference  as  only  from  hearfay. 

One  of  the  mod  particular  details  of  a  real  dialogue,  which  we  meet  with  in 
antiquity  is  related  by  PoLYBiusi",  when  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  a  prince  of 
wit  and  parts,  met  with  Titus  Flamininus,  one  of  the  politeft  of  the  Romans 
^as  we  learn  from  Plutarch  j;,  accompanied  with  ambalTadors  from  almofi:  all 
the  Greek  cities.  The  ^tolian  ambaflador  v^ry  abruptly  tells  the  king,  that 
he  talked  like  a  fool  or  a  madman  (Xngfii^)  Thai's  evidint^  fays  his  majefly,  even  to  a 
bUnd  man ;  which  was  a  raillery  on  the  biindnefs  of  his  excellency.  Yet  all  thi^ 
pad  not  the  ufual  bounds:  For  the  conference  was  not  difhirbed  ;  and  Flaminx* 
Nus  was  very  well  diverted  with  thefe  ftrokes  of  humor.  At  the  end,  when 
Philip  craved  a  little  time  to  confult  with  his  friends,  of  whom  he  had  none  p^^- 
fent,  the  Roman  general,  being  defirous  alfo  to  (hew  his  wit,  as  the  hiftorian  fayt^ 
tells  him,  that  pm:>aps  the  reafon^  why  be  had  none  of  his  friends  with  bim^  was  be-- 
caufe  he  had  murdered  them  all  \  which  was  adually  the  cafe.  This  unprovoked 
piece  of  rufticity  is  not  condemned  by  the  hiftorian,  caufed  no  farther  refcntment 
in  Philip,  than  to  excite  a  Sardonian  fmiie,  or  what  we  call  a  grin,  and  hin- 
dered him  not  from  renewing  the  conference  next  day.  Plutarch  Q  too  men- 
tions this  raillery  amongft  the  witty  and  agreeable  fayings  of  Flamininus. 

*Tis  but  an  indiflferent  compliment,  which  Horace  pays  to  his  friend  Gros- 
phus,  in  the  ode  addreffed  to  him.  No  one^  fays  he,  is  happy  in  every  refpeSl.  And 
I  may  perhaps  enjoy  fome  adv  ant  ages  ^  which  you  are  deprived  of.  Tou  poffefs  great 
,  riches:  Tour  bellowing  herds  cover  the  Silician  plains:  Tour  chariot  is  drawn  by 
tbefineji  horfes:  And  you  are  arrayed  in  the  richeft  purple.  But  the  indulgent  fates^ 
with  afmall  inheritance^  have  given  me  a  fine  genius^  and  have  endowed  me  with  a 
contempt  for  the  malignant  judgments  of  the  vulgar  4-.     PHiEDRUS,  fays  to  his  pa- 

tron, 

*Att.  Non  mihi  videtnr  ad  beate  vivendum  /a-  4  ""^^  ^^i^  ^  ^  ^^^ 
tis  efle  virtatem.     Mar.  At  hercule  BRUTQ.meo  Parte  beatum. 

videtnr;  cujas  ego  judicium^  pace  tua  dixerim>  Abftudit  darum  cita  mors  Ac  hill  iia» 

longe  antepono  tao.    Tusc.  Qux.  lib.  5.  Longa  Tithonum  minuit  iene^us, 

t  Lib.  17.  }  In  vita  Flamin.  £t  mihi  foriany  tibi  quod  negarit, 

II  Im  Tka  Flamik«  Forriget  hora. 
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tron,  EuTTCHUs,  If  you  intend  to  read  my  works^  IJhall  be  pleafed:  If  not  ^  IJhalU 
at  leqfi^  have  the  advantage  of  f  leafing  posterity  * .  I  am  apt  to  think  that  a  mo- 
dern poet  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  fuch  an  impropriety  as  that  which  may 
be  obferved  in  Virgil's  addrefs  to  Augustus,  when,  atter  a  great  deal  of  extra- 
vagant flattery,  and  after  having  deifyed  the  emperor,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
thofe  times,  he,  at  laft,  places  this  god  on  the  fame  level  with  htmfelf.  By  your 
gracious  nod^  fays  he,  render  my  undertaking  profperous ;  and  taking  pity^  together 
with  me,  of  the  Swains  ignorant  of  hufbandry^  befiow  your  favorable  influence  on  this 
work-\'.  Had  men,  in  that  age,  been  accuftomed  to  obferve  fuch  niceties,  a  wri- 
ter fo  delicate  as  Virgil  would  certainly  have  given  a  different  turn  to  this  feri- 
tcnce.  The  court  of  Augustus,  however  polite,  had  not  yet,  itfeems,  wore  off 
the  manners  of  the  republic. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  apologized  for  his  famous  piece  of  infolence,  in  faying. 
Ego  et  Rex  Me  us,  I  andmy  king^  by  obferving,  that  this  expreflion  was  cx- 
adly  conformable  to  the  Latin  idiom,  and  that  a  Roman  always  named  himfelf 
before  the  perfon  to  whom,  or  of  whom  he  fpake.  Yet  this  feems  to  have  been 
an  inftance  of  want  of  civility  among  that  people.  The  ancients  made  it  a  rule. 
That  the  perfon  of  the  greateft  dignity  Ihould  be  mentioned  firft  in  the  difcourfe ; 
infomuch,  that  we  find,  the  fpring  of  a  quarrel  and  jealoufy  between  the  Romans 
and  ^TOLiANS,  to  have  been  a  poet's  naming  the  ^Etolians  before  the 
Romans,  in  celebrating  a  victory  g^ned  by  their  united  arms  over  the  Mace- 
donians J.  Thus  Livia  difgufted  Tiberius  by  placing  her  own  name  before 
his  in  an  infcription  g. 

No  advantages  in  this  world  are  pure  and  unmixed.  In  like  manner,  as  mp-* 
dern  politenefs,  which  is  naturally  fo  ornamental,  runs  often  into  affe£tation  and 
foppery  and  difguife  and  infincerity  ;  fo  the  ancient  fimplicity,  which  is  naturally 
fo  amiable  and  affeding,  often  degenerates  into  rufticity  and  abufe,  fcurrility  and 
obfcenity. 

Te  greges  centum,  Siculxque  circum  thofe  words,  Ag  and  madam^  fhoold  be  coupled 

Mugiunt  vaccae :  tibi  toIlJt,  hinni  -  together  in  the  fentence ;  tho'  they  have  no  refe- 

Turn  apta  quadrigis  equa :  te  bis  Afro  rence  to  each  other  in  the  fenfe. 

Murice  tindtse  After  all,   I  aclcnowlege,  that  this  reafoning 

VeiBunt  lanse :  mihi  parva  rura,  &  from  iingl^  paflages  of  ancient  authors  may  feen 

Spiritum  Graiae  tenaem  CamcenaB  fallacious ;  and  that  the  foregoing  arguments  can- 

Parca  non  mendax  dedit  &  malignum  not  have  great  force,  but  with  thofe  who  are  well 

Spernere  vulgus.         Lib.  2.  Ode  16.  acquainted  with  theie  writers,  and  know  the  truth 

*  Quern  fi  leges,  Ixtabor ;  (in  autem  minus,  of  the  general  poiition.     For  inflance,  what  ab- 

Qabebunt  certe  quo  fe  obledent  poileri.  furdity  would  it  be  to  aflert,  that  Virgil  onder- 

f  Ignarofque  \\7t^€um  miferatus  agreftes  Hood  not  the  force  of  the  terms  he  employs,  and 

figredere,  U  votis  jam  nunc  affuefee  vocari.  could  not  chufe  his  epithets  with  propriety  ?  Be- 

One  would  not  fay  to  a  prince  or  great  man,  caufe  in  the  following  lines,  addrefled  aHb  to  Av- 

<<  When  you  and  I  were  in  luch  a  place,  we  faw  oustus,  he  has  £uled  in  that  particular,  and  has 

^  foch  a  thing  happen.'*    But,  "  when  you  were  afcribed  to  the  Indians  a  quality,  which  feems,  ia 

''  in  fuch  a  place,  I  attended  you :  And  fuch  a  a  manner,  to  turn  his  hero  into  ridicnle. 
"  diing  happened."  — —  Et  te,  maxime  C^sar, 

Here  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  pece  of  de-        Qui  nunc  extremis  As  i  js  jam  vi£lor  in  oris 
licacy  obferved  in  Franci.  whioi  feems  to  me        Imhellem  avertis  Romanis  arcibus  Indum. 
«xcefliv£  and  ridiculous.  You  muft  not  fay,  "  That  is  ^  Georg.  Lib.  u 

**  a  very  fine  dog,  madam."    But,  *<  madam,  that        {  Plut.  in  vita  Flam i hint. 
4«  is  a  very  fine  dog."   They  think  it  indecent  that        \  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  3.  cap.  64. 
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Ir  rhc  fuperiority  ih  politcncfs  (hould  be  allowed  to  modern  times,  the  modem 
notions  ofgaUantry  and  honor ^  the  qaturid  product  of  courts  and  monarchies,  will 
probably  be  aflSgned  as  the  caufes  of  this  refinement.  No  one  denies  thefe  inven- 
tions to  be  modern  *  :  But  fome  of  the  moft  zealous  partizans  of  the  ancients, 
have  aflerted  them  to  be  foppilh  and  ridiculous,  and  a  reproach,  rather  than  a 
credit  to  the  prefcnt  age  f.  It.  may  here  be  proper  to  examine  this  qneftion, 
with  regard  both  to  gallantry  and  honor.     We  (hall  begin  with  gallantry. 

Nature  has  implanted  in  all  living  creatures  an  affeftion  betwixt  thefcxes,  which 
even  in  the  fierceft  and  moft  rapacious  animals,  is  not  merely  confined  to  the  fatif- 
faftionof  the  bodily  appetite,  but  begets  a  friendlhip  and  mutaal  fympathy,  which 
runs  thro'  the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives.  Nay,  even  in  thofe  fpecies,  where  nature 
limits  the  indulgence  of  this  appetite  to  one  feafon  and  to  one  objedt,  and  forms  st 
kind  of  marriage  or  afibciation  betwixt  a  fingle  male  and  female,  there  is  yet  a  vi- 
fiblc  complacency  and  benevolence,  which  extends  farther,  and  mutually  foftens 
the  affeftions  of  the  fexes  towards  each  other  % .  How  much  more  muft  this  have 
place  in  man,  where  the  confinement  of  the  appetite  is  not  natural ;  but  eithef 
proceeds  accidentally  from  fome  ftrong  charm  of  love,  or  arifes  from  refleftions 
on  duty  and  convenience  ?  Nothing,  therefore,  can  proceed  Icfs  from  afl^eftation 
than  the  paffion  of  gallantry.  *Tis  natural  in  the  higheft  degree.  Art  and  edu- 
cation, in  the  moft  elegant  courts,  make  no  more  alteration  on  it,  than  on  all  the' 
other  laudable  paffions.  They  only  turn  the  mind  more  towards  it ;  they  refine 
it  J  they  polilh  it  5  and.  give  .it  a  proper  grace  and  expreflion. 

But  gallantry  is  as  generous  as  it  is  natural.  To  correft  fuch  grofs  vices,  as 
lead  us  to  commit  a  real  injury  to  others,  is  the  part  of  morals,  and  the  objeft  of 
the  moft  ordinary  education.  Where  that  is  not  attended  to,  in  fome  degree,  no 
human  fociety  can  fubfift.  But  in  order  to  render  conversation,  and  the  inter- 
courfe  of  minds  more  cafy  and  agreeable.  Good-manners  have  been  invented,  and 
have  carried  the  matter  fomewhat  farther.  Wherever  nature  has  given  the  mini^ 
a  propenfity  to  any  vice,  or  to  any  paflion  difagreeable  to  others,  refined  breeding 
has  taught  men  to  throw  the  byafs  on  the  oppofite  fide,  and  to  preferve,  in  all 
their  behavior,  the  appearance  of  fcntiments  contrary  to  thofe  which  they  naturally 
incline  to.  Thus,  as  we  arc  commonly  proud  and  felfifti,  and  apt  to  affume  the  pre- 
ference above  others,  a  polite  man  learns  to  behave  with  deference  towards  thofe  with 
whom  he  converfes,  and  to  yield  the  fuperiority  to  them  in  all  the  common  in- 
cidents of  fociety.  In  like  manner,  wherever  a  perfon*s  fituation  may  naturally 
beget  any  difagreeable  fufoicion  in  him,  'tis  the  part  of  good- manners  to  prevent 
it,  by  a  ftudied  difplay  of  fc  itiments,  direftly  contrary  to  thofe  of  which  he  Is  apt 
to  be  jealous.  Thus,  old  men  know  their  infirmities,  and  naturally  dread  con- 
tempt from  the  youth :  Hence,  well-educated  youth,  redouble  the  inftances  of 
refpeft  and  deference  to  their  elders.     Strangers  and  foreigners  are  without  proteoa 

*  In  the  Se/fTormmtor  ofTEiLEVCEf  Clikias,  O  fi  vengon  a  rifla,  &  fi  fan  guerra, 
whenever  he  comes  to  town,  inftead  of  waiting  on  A  la  femina  il  mafchio  non  la  face, 

kis  miftrefs,  fends  for  her  to  come  to  him,  L*  orfa  con  1'  orfo  al  bofco  ficara  crra, 
f  My  Lord  Shaptsbury,  fee  his  Moralfts.  La  Leoneila  apprefTo  il  Leon  giace, 

\  Ttttti  gli  altri  anixnai,  che  fono  in  terra.  Con  Lupo  vive  il  Lupa  ficura. 

O  che  vivcUi  quicti  &  ftanno  in  pace ;  Nc  la  Guivenca  ha  dd  Tord  paonu  •  • 

Ariosto,  Canto  5« 

S  tion : 


k 
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• 

I  MUST  confcfs,  That  my  own  particular  choice  rather  leads  me  to  prefer  the 
company  of  a  few  feleft  companions,  with  whom  I  can,  calmly  and  peaceably 
enjoy  the  feaft  of  reafon,  and  try  the  juftnefs  of  every  refledtion,  whether  gay  or 
ferious,  that  may  occur  to  me.  But  as  fuch  a  delightful  fociety  is  not  every  day 
to  be  met  with,  I  muft  think,  that  mixt  companies,  without  the  fair-fex,  are  the 
mod  infipid  entertainment  in  the  world,  and  dcftitute  of  gaiety  and  politcnefs,  as 
much  as  of  fcnfc  and  reafon.  Nothing  can  keep  them  from  exceffive  dulnefs  but 
hard  drinking  ;  a  remedy  worfe  tt^n  the  difeafe. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  charaiSter  of  the  fair-fex  was  confidered  as  altogether 
domeftic,  nor  were  they  regarded  as  part  of  the  polite  world,  or  of  good  com- 
pany. This,  perhaps,  is  the  true  reafon  why  the  ancients  have  not  left  us  one 
piece  of  pleafantry,  that  is  excellent,  (unlefs  one  may  except  the  banquet  of  Xe- 
NOPHON,  and  the  dialogues  of  Lucian)  tho*  many  of  their  ferious  compofitions 
are  altogether  inimitable.  Horace  condemns  the  coarfe  railleries  and  cold  jells 
of  Plaujus:  But,  tho*  the  moft  cafy,  agreeable,  and  judicious  writer  in  the 
world,  is  his  own  talent  for  ridicule  very  ftriking  or  refined  ?  This,  therefore,  rs 
one  confiderable  improvement,  which  the  polite  arts  have  received  from  gallantry, 
and  from  courts,  where  it  firft  arofe. 

The  point  o(  honor ^  or  duelling,  is  a  modern  invention,  as  well  as  gallantry  % 
and  by  fome  efteemed  equally  ufeful  for  the  refining  of  manners  :  But  how  it  has 
contributed  to  that  efFeft,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  determine.  Converfation,  among  the 
^ealeft  ruftics,  is  not  commonly  infefted  with  fuch  rudenefs  as  can  give  occafion 
to  duels,  even  according  to  the  moft  refined  laws  of  this  fantaftic  honor ;  and,  as 
to  the  other  fmall  indecencies,  which  are  the  moft  oflfenfive,  becaufe  the  moft  fre- 
quent, they  can  never  be  cured  by  the  pradtice  of  duelling.  But  thefe  notions  are 
not  only  ufelefs :  They  are  alfo  pernicious.  By  feparating  the  man  of  honor  from 
the  man  of  virtue,  the  greateft  profligates  have  got  fomething  to  value  themfelvcs 
upon,  and  have  been  able  to  keep  themfelves  in  countenance,  tho'  guilty  of  the 
moft  fhameful  and  moft  dangerous  vices.  They  are  debauchees,  fpcnd-thrifts,  and 
never  pay  a  farthing  they  owe :  But  they  are  men  of  honor  ;  and  therefore  arc  to 
be  received  as  gentlemen  in  all  companies. 

There  are  fome  of  the  parts  of  modern  honor,  which  are  the  moft  eflTential 
parts  of  morality  •,  fuch  as  fidelity,  the  obferving  promifes,  and  telling  truth. 
Thefe  points  of  honor  Mr.  Addison  had  in  his  eye,  when  he  made  Juba  fay. 

Honor* s  a  f acred  tye^  the  law  of  kings ^ 

The  noble  mind's  diffinguijbing  perfeSion^ 

That  aids  and  fhrengthens  virtue^  when  it  meets  her^ 

jind  imitates  her  anions  where  Jhe  is  not : 

It  ought  not  to  be  /ported  with. 

Thefe  lines  are  very  beautiful:  But  1  am  afraid,  that  Mr.  Addison  has  here  beer* 
guilty  of  that  impropriety  of  fentiment,  with  which,  on  other  occafions,  he  Im 
io  juftly  reproached  our  poets.  The  ancients  certainly  never  had  any  notion  of 
honor  as  diftinft  from  virtue. 

But,  to  return  from  this  digreflion,  I  fhall  advance  it  as  z  fourth  obfervation  on 
this  head,  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  arts  and  fciences.  That  when  the  arts 
Mdf deuces  xome  to  perfeBion  in  any  Sfate^  from  that  moment  they  naturalfyj  er  rather 
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neceffarily  decline^  and  feidom  or  never  revive  in  thai  nation^  where  they  formerly 
flourijhed. 

It  muft  be  confcflfed,  that  this  maxim,  tho*  conformable  to  experience,  may,  at 
firft  fight,  be  efteemed  very  contrary  to  reafon.  If  the  natural  genius  of  man*- 
kind  be  the  fame  in  all  ages,  and  in  almoft  all  countries,  (as  I  am  of  opinion  it  is) 
it  muft  very  much  forward  and  cultivate  this  genius,  to  be  poffeffcd  of  exaft  par- 
terns  in  every  art,  which  may  regulate  the  tafte,  and  fix  the  objefts  of  imitation; 
The  models  left  us  by  the  ancients  gave  birth  to  all  the  arts  about  200  years  ago^ 
and  have  mightily  advanced  their  progrefs  in  every  country  of  Europe  :  Why 
had  they  not  a  like  effeft  during  the  reign  of  Trajan  and  his  fucceflbrs,  when 
they  were  much  more  entire,  and  were  ftill  admired  and  ftudied  by  the  whole  world  ? 
So  late  as  the  emperor  Justinian,  the  Poet,  by  way  of  diftinftion,  was  under- 
ftood,  among  the  Greeks,  to  be  Homer  5  among  the  Romans,  Virgil.  Such 
admiration  ftill  remained  for  thefe  divine  geniufes  -,  tho'  no  poet  had  appeared  for 
ijiany  centuries,  who  could  juftly  pretend  to  have  imitated  them. 

A  man's  genius  is  always  in  the  beginning  of  his  life,  as  much  unknown  to  hinr- 
felf  as  to  others ;  and  'tis  only  after  frequent  trials,  attended  with  fuccefs,  that  he 
dares  think  himfelf  equal  to  thofe  undertakings,  in  which  they  who  have  fuc- 
ceeded,  have  fixed  the  admiration  of  mankind.  If  his  own  nation  be  already 
poffefled  of  many  models  of  eloquence,  he  naturally  compares  his  own  juvenile  cx- 
ercifes  with  thefe ;  and  being  fenfible  of  the  infinite  difproportion  betwixt  them,  is 
difcouraged  from  any  further  attempts,  and  never  aims  at  a  rivalfhip  with  thofe 
authors,  whom  he  fo  much  admires.  A  noble  emulation  is  the  fource  of  every 
excellence.  Admiration  and  modefty  naturally  extinguish  this  emularioh.  And 
no  one  is  fo  fiable  to  an  excefs  of  admiration  and  modefty,  as  a  truly  great  genius. 

Next  to  emulation,  the  grcateft  cncourager  of  the  noble  arts  is  praife  and  glory. 
A  writer  is  animated  with  new  force,  when  he  hears  the  applaufes  of  the  world  for 
his  former  produftions ;  and,  being  rouzed  by  fuch  a  motive,  he  often  reaches  a 
pitch  of  pcrfeftion,  which  is  equally  furprizing  to  himfelf  and  to  his  readers; 
But  when  the  pofts  of  honour  are  all  occupied,  his  firft  attempts  are  but  coldly 
received  by  the  public  •,  being  compared  to  produftions,  which  are  both  in  them- 
felves  more  excellent,  and  have  already  the  advantage  of  an  eftabliflied  reputation;' 
Were  Moliere  and  Corneille  to  bring  upon  the  ftage  at  prefent  their  early 
produftions,  which  were  formerly  fo  well  received,  it  would  difcourage  the 
young  poets,  to  fee  the  indifference  and  difdain  of  the  public.  The  ignorance  of 
the  age  alone  could  have  given  admidion  to  the  Prince  of  Tyre  ;  but  'tis  to 
that  we  owe  the  Moor :  Had  Every  man  in  his  humor  been  rejeded,  we  had  never 
feen  Volpone. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  any  nation,  to  have  the  arts  im- 
ported from  their  neighbors  in  too  great  perfeftion.  This  extinguifhes  emulation, 
and  finks  the  ardor  of  the  generous  youth.  So  many  perfedl  models  of  Itali Arr 
painting  brought  into  Britain,  inftead  of  exciting  our  artifts,  is  the  caufeof  theic 
fmall  progrefe  in  that  noble  art.  The  fame,  perhaps,  was  the  cafe  of  Rome, 
when  it  received  the  arts  from  Gr^eece.  That  multitude  of  polite  produdlions  in 
the  French  language,  difperfed  all  over  Germany  and  the  North,  hinder  thtfe 
nations  from  cultivating  their  own  language,  and  keep  thcin  ftill  dependent  oa 
tbtir  neighbocs  for  thofe  elegant  entertwunents, 
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*ris  true,  the  ancients  had  left  us  models  in  every  kind  of  writing,  which  are 
highly  worthy  of  admiration.  But  befides  that  they  were  wrote  in  languages, 
ivhich  were  known  only  to  the  learned  5  befides  this,  1  fay,  the  comparifon 
is  not  fo  .pcrfedt  nor  intife  between  modern  wits,  and  thofe  who  lived  in  fo 
remote  an  age.  Had  Waller  Jbeen  born  in  Rome,  during  the  reign  of  Tibe* 
A I  us,  his  firft  productions  had  been  defpifed,  when  compared  to  the  finilhed 
odes  of  Horace.  But  in  this  ifland  the  (uperiority  of  the  Roman  poet  di* 
minifhed  nothing  from  the  fame  of  the  English.  We  efteemed  ourfelves  fiiffici- 
tntly  happy,  that  our  climate  and  language  could  produce  but  a  faint  copy  of  fo 
^excellent  an  original. 

In  fhort,  the  arts  and  fciences,  Hke  fomc  plants,  require  a  frelh  foil ;  and  how* 
ever  rich  the  land  may  be,  and  however  you  may  recruit  it  by  art  or  care,  it  will 
never,  when  once  exhaufted,  produce  any  thing  that  is  pcrfcdt  or  finiihed 
in  the  kind. 
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THE      EPICUREA  N«. 


I    I 


J/T^J  S  a  great  jnortification  to  the  vanity  of  man,  that  his  utmoft  art  and 
X,  induftry  can  ncv^r  equal  the  meaneft  of  nature's  produdlions,  either  for 
beauty  or  value.  Art  is  only  the  underworkman,  and  is  employed  to  giv^  a  few 
ftrokcs  of  embellifhment  to  thofe  pieces,  which  come  from  the  hand  of  the  ma- 
ftqr.  Some  of  the  drapery  may  be  of  his  drawing ;  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  touch 
the  principal  figure.  Art  may  make  a  fuit  of  clothes :  But  nature  muft  produce 
a  man. 

Even  in  thofe  produdions,  which  are  commonly  denominated  works  of  art, 
we  find,  that  the  nobleft  of  the  kind  are  beholden  for  their  chief  beauty  to  theforcq 
and  happy  influence  of  nature.  To  the  Oeftrum  or  native  enthufiafm  of  the  poets,  we 
owe  whatever  is  admirable  in  their  produdtions.  The  greateft  genius,  where  nature 
at  any  time  fails  him  (for  (he  is  not  equal)  throws  afide  the  lyre,  and  hopes  not, 
from  the  rules  of  art,  to  reach. that  divine  harmony,  which  muft  proceed  Irom.  her 
^fpiration  alone.  How  poor  are  thofe  fongs.,  where  a  happy  flow  of  fancy  has  not 
furniflied  materials  for  art  to  embellilh  and  refine ! 

But  of  all  the  fruitlefs  attempts  of  art,  no  one  is  fo  ridiculous,  as  that  which  the 
fevere  philofophers  have  undertaken,  the  producing  an  artificial  happinefs^  and 
making  us  be  pleafcd  by  rules  of  reafon,  and  by  refleftion.  Why  did  none  of 
them  claim  the  reward,  which  Xerxes  promifed  to  him,  who  could  invent  a  new 
plcafure.     Unlefc,  perhaps,  they  invented  fo  many  pleafures  for  their  own  ufe, 

*  Or,  the  man  of  elegance  and  fleafure.     The  in-  the  world,  and  entertain  diiferent  ideas  of  hanum 

tention  of  this  and  the  three  following  edays  is  not  life  and  of  happine/s.  I  hare  given  each  of  them  the 

fbmudi,  to  explain  accurately  the  fentiments  of  the  name  of  the  philofbphical.k&i  to  which  it  ban 

aaoient  ie&s  of  philofiiphy,  as  to  deliver  the  ieQti-  the  greaAefi  affinity. 


ments  of  feds^  that  naturally  form  themfelvcs  ia 
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chat  they  defpifed  riches,  aid  ftood  in  no  need  of  any  enjoyments,  which  the  re- 
wards of  that  monarch  could  procure  them.  I  am  apt,  indeed,  to  think,  thatf 
they  were  not  willing  to  furnifli  the  Persian  court  with  a  new  pleafure,  by  prc- 
ienting  it  with  fo  new  and  unufual  an  objeft  of  ridicule.  Their  fpeculations,  when 
confined  to  theory,  and  gravely  delivered  in  thefchools  of  Greece,  might  excite 
admiration  in  their  ignorant  pupils  :  But  the  attempting  to  reduce  fuch  principles 
to  prafticc  would  foon  betray  their  abfurdity. 

You  pretend  to  make  me  happy  by  reafon,  and  by  rules  of  art.  You  mufl:, 
tlien,  create  me  anew  by  roles  of  art.  For  on  my  original  frame  and  ftrufture 
does  my  happinefs  depend.  But  you  want  power  to  effeft  this;  and  (kill  too, 
I  am  afraid  :  Nor  can  I  entertain  a  lefs  opinion  of  nature's  wifdom  than  of  yours. 
And  let  her  conduft  the  machine,  which  (he  has  fo  wifely  framed.  I  find,  that 
I  fliould  only  fpoil  it  by  my  tampering.  » 

To  what  purpofe  fhould  I  pretend  to  regulate,  refine,  or  invigorate  any  of  thofe 
fprings  or  principles,  which  nature  has  implanted  in  me  ?  Is  this  the  road  by  which 
I  muft  reach  happinefs?  But  happinefs  implies  eafe,  contentment,  repofe  and 
pleafure;  not  watchfufriefs,  care,  and  fatigue.  The  health  of  my  body  confifts 
in  the  facility  with  which  all  its  operations  are  performed.  The  ftomach  digefts. 
the  aliments :  1  he  Jieart  circulates  the  blood  :  The  brain  feparates  and  refines  the 
fpirits :  And  all  this  without  my  concerning  myfelf  in  the  matter.  When  by  my 
will  alone  I  can  ftop  the  blood,  as  it  runs  with  impetuofity  along  its  canals,  then 
may  I  hope  to  change  the  courfe  of  my  fentiments  and  paflions.  In  vain  fhould 
I  ftrain  my  faculties,  and  endeavor  to  receive  pleafure  from  an  objeft,  which  is 
not  fitted  by  nature  to  affeftmy  organs  with  delight.  I  may  give  myfelf  pain 
by  my  fruitlefs  endeavors,  but  (hall  never  reach  any  pleafure. 

Away  then  with  all  thofe  vain  pretences  of  making  ourfelves  happy  wkhia 
ourfelves,  of  feafting  on  our  own  thoughts,  of  being  fatisfied  with  the  confciouf- 
nefs  of  well-doing,  and  of  defpifing  all  affiltance  and  all  fupplies  from  external 
objefts.  This  is  the  voice  of  Pride,  not  of  Nature.  And  it  were  well,  if 
even  this  pride  could  fupport  itfelf,  and  communicate  a  real  inward  pleafure, 
however  melancholy  or  (evere.  But  this  impotent  pride  can  do  no  more  than' 
regulate  the  outjtde ;  and  with  infinite  pains'  and  attention  compofe  the  language 
and  countenance  to  a  philofophical  dignity,  in  order  to  deceive  the  ignorant  vul*- 
-gar.  The  heart,  meanwhile,  is  empty  of  all  enjoyment :  And  the  mind,  un- 
fupported  by  its  proper  objcdls,  finks  into  the  deepeft  forrow  and  dejedion.  Mi- 
ferable  but  vain  mortal !  Thy  mind  be  happy  within  itfelf !  With  what  refource$ 
is  it  endowed  to  fill  fo  immcnfe  a  void,  and  fupply  the  place  of  all  thy  bodily 
fcnfcs  and  faculties  ?  Can  thy  head  fubfift  without  thy  other  members  ?  In  fuch  a* 
fituation, 

W1?ai  foolijh  figure  muft  it  make  ?     ,  i 

Dt?  nobbing  elfe  bu)  flcep  ^«^  ake." 

Into  fuch  a  lethargy,  or  fuch  a  melancholy,  muft  thy  mind  be  plunged,  whftrf 
deprived  of  foreign  occupations  and  enjoyments. 

Keep  me,  therefore,  no  longer  in  this  violent  conftraint  Confitte  me  notf 
within  myfelf;  but  point  out  to  me  thofe  objects  and  pleafures,  which  afford 
the  chief  enjoyment.    But  why  do  I  apply  to  you,  proud  and  ignorant  (ages,  to 
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fhew  me  the  road  to  happinefs  ?  Let  me  confult  my  own  paflions  and  inclina* 
tions.  In  them  muft  I  read  the  didtates  of  nature  ;  not  in  your  frivolous  dif- 
courfes. 

But  fee,  propitious  to  my  wiQies,  the  divine,  the  amiable  *  Pleasure,  the 
fupreme  Love  of  GODS  and  men,  advances  towards  me.  At  her  approach,  my 
heart  beats  with  genial  heat,  and  every  fenfe  and  every  faculty  is  diflblved  in 
joy  -,  while  (he  pours  around  me  all  the  embellifliments  of  the  fpring,  and  all  the 
treafures  of  the  autumn.  The  melody  of  her  voice  charms  my  ears  with  the 
fofteft  mufic,  as  (he  invites  me  to  partake  of  thofe  delicious  fruits,  which,  with. 
a  fmile  that  difFufes  a  glory  on  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  fhe  prcfents  to  me.  The 
fportive  Cupids,  who  attend  her,  or  fan  me  with  their  odoriferous  wings,  or  pour 
on  my  head  the  moft  fragrant  oils,  or  offer  me  their  fparkling  nedar  in  golden 
goblets.  O  !  for  ever  let  me  fpred  my  limbs  on  this  bed  of  rofes,  and  thus,  thus 
feel  the  delicious  moments,  with  foft  and  downy  fteps,  glide  along.  But  cruel 
chance !  Whither  do  you  fly  fo  faft  ?  Why  do  my  ardent  wifhes,  and  that  lo4d 
of  pleafures,  under  which  you  labor,  rather  haften  than  retard  your  unrelenting 
pace  ?  SulFer  me  to  enjoy  this  foft  repofe,  after  all  my  fatigues  in  fcarch  of  hap- 
pinefs.  Suffer  me  to  fatiate  myfelf  with  thefe  delicacies,  after  the  pains  of  fo  long 
and  fo  foolifli  an  abftinence. 

But  it  will  not  do.  The  rofes  have  loft  their  hue:  The  fruit  its  flavor: 
And  that  delicious  wine,  whofe  fumes,  fo  late,  intoxicated  all  my  fenfes  with  fuch 
delight,  now  folicits  in  vain  the  fated  palate.  PUafure  fmiles  at  my  languor.  She 
Ijeckens  her  fitter.  Virtue^  to  come  to  her  afllftance.  The  gay,  the  frolic  Virtue 
obfervcs  the  call,  and  brings  along  the  whole  troop  of  my  jovial  friends.  Wel- 
come, tl  rxc  welcome,  my  ever  dear  companions,  to  thele  Qiady  bowers,  and 
to  tins  luxurious  repaft.  Your  prefence  has  reftored  to  the  rofc  its  hue,  and  to  the 
fruit  its  flavor.  The  vapors  of  this  fprightly  nedlar  now  again  play  around  my 
heart ;  while  you  partake  of  my  delights,  and  difcover  in  your  cheartul  looks,  the 
pleafure  which  you  receive  from  my  happinefs  and  fatisfaaion.  The  like  do  I 
receive  from  yours ;  and  encouraged  by  your  joyous  prefence,  (hall  again  renew 
the  feaft,  with  which,  from  too  much  enjoyment,  my  fenfes  were  well  nigh  fated ; 
while  the  mind  kept  not  pace  with  the  body,  nor  afforded  relief  to  her  ovcr- 
burthened  partner. 

In  out  chearful  difcourfes,  better  than  in  the  formal  reafonings  of  the  fchools, 
is  true  wifdom  to  be  found.  In  our  friendly  endearments,  better  than  in  the 
hollow  debates  of  ftatcfmen  and  pretended  patriots,  does  true  virtue  difplay  it- 
iclf.  Forgetful  of  the  paft,  fecure  of  the  future,  let  us  here  enjoy  the  prefent ; 
and  while  we  yet  poflefs  a  being,  let  us  fix  fome  good,  beyond  the  power  of  fate 
or  fortune.  To-morrow  will  bring  its  own  pleafures  along  with  it :  Or  fhould 
it  difappoint  our  fond  wifhes,  we  fhall  at  leaft  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  reflefting 
on  the  pleafures  of  to-day. 

Fear  not,  my  friends,  that  the  barbarous  diffonance  of  Bacchus,  and  of  his 
revellers,  fhould  break  in  upon  this  entertainment,  and  confound  us  with  their 
turbulent  and  clamorous  pleafures.  The  fprightly  mufes  wait  around  •,  and  with 
their  charming  fymphony,  fufficient  to  foften  the  wolves  and  tygers  of  the  favage 

•  Dia  Folitftas,     Luchet. 
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dcfcrt,  infpirc  a  foft  joy  into  every  bofom.  Peace,  harmony,  and  concord  reign 
in  this  retreat  j  nor  is  the  filence  ever  broke  but  by  the  mufic  of  our  fongs,  or  ihc 
chearful  accents  of  our  friendly  voices. 

But  hark !  the  favorite  of  the  mufe?,  the  gentle  Damon,  ftrikes  the  lyre ; 
and  while  he  accompanies  its  harmonious  notes  with  his  more  harmonious  fong, 
he  infpires  us  with  the  fame  happy  debauch  of  fancy,  by  which  he  is  himfclf  tranf- 
ported.  **  Ye  happy  youth,'  he  fings,  "  Ye  favored  of  heaven  f,  while  the; 
wanton  fpring  pours  upon  you  all  her  blooming  honors,  let  not  glory  feduce 
you,  with  her  dejufive  blaze,  to  pals  in  perils  and  dangers  this  delicious  feafon, 
this  prime  of  life.  Wifdom  points  out  to  you  the  road  to  pleafure :  Nature 
**  too  bcckens  you  to  follow  her  in  that  fmooth  and  flowry  path.  Will  you 
**  ihut  your  ears  to  their  commanding  voice  ?  Will  you  harden  your  heart  to 
•*  their  foft  allurements  ?  Oh,  'deluded  mortals,  thus  to  lofe  your  youth ;  thus 
to  throw  away  fo  invaluable  a  prefent,  to  trifle  with  fo  periftiing  a  blcfllng. 
Contemplate  well  your  recom pence.  Confidcr  that  glory,  which  fo  allures  ' 
your  proud  hearts,  and  feduccs  you  with  your  own  praifcs.  *Tis  an  eccho,  a 
**  dream,  nay  the  (hadow  of  a  dream,  which  is  diflipated  by  every  wind,  and 
loft  by  every  contrary  breath  of  the  ignorant  and  ill-judging- multitude.  You 
fear  not,  that  even  death  itfelf  (hall  ravifh  it  from  you.  But  behold  1  while 
you  are  yet  alive,  calumny  bereaves  you  of  it  *,  ignorance  n^lefts  it ;  nature  en- 
joys it  not  •,  fancy  alone,  renouncing  every  pleafure,  receives  this  airy  recom- 
pence,  empty  and  unftable  as  herfelf." 
r:\  Thus  the  hours  pafs  unperceived  along,  and  lead  in  their  wanton  train  all 
the  pleafures  of  fcnfe,  and  all  the  joys  of  harmony  and  friendfhip.  Smiling  //r- 
nocence  clofes  the  proceflion  \  and  while  fhe  prefents  herfeff  to  our  raviftied  eyes, 
Ihe  embelliihes  the  whole  fcene,  and  renders  the  view  of  thefe  pleafures  as  tranf- 
pordng,  after  they  have  pad  us,  as  when,  with  laughing  countenances,  they 
were  yet  advancing  towards  us. 

But  the  fun  has  funk  below  the  horizon ;  and  darknefs  ftealing  filently  upon 
us,  has  now  buried  all  nature  in  an  univerfal  (hade.  Rejoice,  my  friends,  con* 
**  tinue  your  repaft,  or  change  it  for  foft  repofe.  Tho'  abfent,  your  joy  or  your 
**  tranquillity  (hall  ftill  be  mine."  But  whither  do  you  go  ?  Or  what  new  plea^^ 
fures  caU you  from  ourfociety?  Is  there  aught  agreeable  without  your  friends  ?  And 
can  aught  pleafe^  in.  which  we  partake  not  ?  **  Yes,  my  friends  5  the  joy,  which 
"  I  now  feek,  admits  not  of  your  participation.  Here  alone  I  wilh  your  abfence: 
**  And  here  alone  can  1  find  a  fufficient  compenfation  for  the  lofs  of  your  fo- 

**  ciety." 

But  1  have  not  advanced  far  thro*  the  (hades  of  the  thick  wood,  which  fpreds 
a  double  night  aiound  me,  e*re,  methinks,  I  perceive  thro*  the  gloom,  the 
charming  CiELiA,  the  miftrefs  of  my  wilhes,  who  wanders  impatient  thro*  the 
grove,  and  preventing  the  appointed  hour,  filently  chides  my  tardy  fteps.  But 
the  joy,  which  fhe  receives  from  my  prefence,  bell:  pleads  my  excufe ;  and  difli- 
pating  every  anxious  and  every  angry  thought,  leaves  room  for  nought  but  my- 

f  An  imitation  of  the  Syrens  (bng  in  Tasso. 
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tual  joy  and  rapture*  With  what  words,  my  fair  one,  fliall  I  exprefs  my  ten* 
dcmefs,  or  dcfcribc  the  emotions  which  now  warm  my  trnnfported  biofomt 
Words  are  too  faint  to  defcribe  my  love  ;  and  if,  alas !  you  feel  not  the  fame 
flame  within  you,  in  vain  (hall  I  endeavor  to  convey  to  you  a  juft  conception  of 
it.  But  your  every  word  and  every  motion  fuffice  to  remove  this  doubt ;  and 
while  they  exprefs  your  pafTion,  ferve  alfo  to  enflamc  mine.  How  amiable  thi» 
foUtude?,  this  filence,  this  darknefs !  No  objefts  now  importune  the  ravifhed  fouL 
The  thought,  the  fenfe,  all  full  of  nothing  but  our  mutual  happincfs,  wholly  pof- 
fefs  the  mind,  and  convey  a  pleafure,  which  deluded  mortals  vainly  fcek  for  ii> 

every  other  enjoyment. 

But  why  does  your  bofom  heave  with  thefe  fighs,  while  tears  bathe  your  glow- 
ing cheeks  ?  Why  diftraft  your  heart  with  fuch  vain  anxieties  ?  Why  fo  often  afk 
me,  Hcfv  long  my  love  ft>all yet  endure?  Alas,  my  CiELiA,  Can  I  refolve  this  quef- 
tion  i  Do  I  know  bow  long  nrf  lifeJhaUyet  endure  f  But  does  this  alfo  difturb  your 
tender  bread  ?  And  is  the  image  of  our  frail  mortality  for  ever  prcfent  with  you> 
to  throw  a  damp  on  your  gayeft  hours,  and  poifon  even  thofe  joys  which  love  in- 
ipires*  Confider  rather,  that  if  life  be  frail,  if  youth  be  tranfitory,  we  fhould 
well  employ  the  prefcnt  moment,  and  lofe  no  part  of  fo  perifhable  ah  exiftence. 
Yet  a  ^ttle  moment,  and  thefe  fhall  be  no  more.  We  (hall  be,  as  if  we  had  ne- 
ver been.  Not  a  menK>ry  of  us  be  left  upon  earth ;  and  even  the  fabulous  (hades 
below  will  not  afford  us  a  habitation.  Our  fruitlefs  anxieties,  our  vain  projeAs, 
our  uncertain  fpeculations  (hall  all  be  fwallowed  up  and  loft.  Our  prefent  doubts, 
Concf rning  the  original  caufe  of  all  things,  muft  never,  alas !  be  refdved.  Thi^ 
akxie  we  may  be  certain  of,  that  if  any  governing  mind  prefide  over  the  univerfe,. 
he  muft  be  pleafed  to  fee  us  fulfil  die  ends  of  our  being,  and  enjoy  that  pleafure^ 
for  which  alone  we  were  created.  Let  this  refleftion  give  eafc  to  your  anxious 
thoughts  5  but  render  not  your  joys  too  ferious,  by  dwelling  for  ever  upon  it. 
*Tis  fufficient,  once»  to  be  acquainted  with  this  philofophy,  in  order  to  give  ait- 
tinbounded  loofe  to  love  and  jollity,  and  remove  all  the  (cr^ples  of  a  vain  fuper- 
fHtion  :  But  while  jovxh  and  jpaflion,  my  fair-one,  prompt  our  eager  defires^  we 
Aiuft  find  gayer  fubje6ls  of  dilcourfe,  to  intermix  with  thefe  amorous  carefles. 
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THE      STOIC  f. 

THERE  is  rfiis  obvious  and  material  difference  in  the  conduct  of  nature^ 
with  regard  to  man  and  other  animals,  that  having  endowed  the  former 
a  fiablime  celeflial  fph-it,  and  having  given  him  an  affinity  with  fuperior  be- 
ings, fhe  allows  not  fuch  noble  faculties  to  lie  lethargic  or  idle ;  but  urges  him, 
by  neceflity,  ta  employ,  on  every  emergence,  his  utmoft  art  and  induftry.  Brute 
creatures  have  many  of  their  neceflities  fupplied  by  nature,  being  cloathed  and- 
anned  by  this  beneficent  parent  of  all  things :  And  where  their  own  induSry  is. 

X  Ortlic  Man  of  a^oa  and  virtue; 
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TCquifite  on  any  occafion,  nature,  by  implanting  inftinds,  ftill  fupplies  tfacm  with 
the  tfr/,  and  guides  them  to  their  goc)d,  by  her  unerring  precepts.  But  man, 
cxpofed  naked  and  indigent  to  the  rude  elements,  rifcs  flowly  from  that  helple/i 
(late,  by  the  care  and  vigilance  of  his  parents ;  and  having  attained  his  utmofl 
growth  and  perfeftion,  reaches  only  a  capacity  of  fubfifting,  by  his  own  care  and 
vigilance.  Every  thing  is  fold  to  (kill  and  labour;  and  where  nature  furniflies 
the  materials,  tli^y  are  ftill  rude  and  unfinilhed,  till  induftry,  ever  aftive  and  in- 
telligent, refines  them  from  their  brute  ftate,  and  fits  them  for  human  ufc  and 
convenience. 

AcKNOWLECE,  therefore,  O  man,  the  beneficence  of  nature :  For  Ihc  ha^ 
givey  thee  that  intelligence  which  fupplies  all  thy  neceffities.  But  let  not  indolence, 
under  the  falfe  appearance  of  gratitude,  perfuade  thee  to  reft  contented  with  her 
prefents.  Would*ft  thou  return  to  the  raw  herbage  for  thy  food,  to  the  open  fky 
for  thy  covering,  and  to  ftones  and  clubs  for  thy  defence  againft  the  ravenous  ani- 
mals of  the  defert?  Then  return  alfo  to  thy  favage  manners,  to  thy  timorous  fu- 
perftition,  to  thy  brutal  ignorance ;  and  fink  thy  (elf  below  thofc  animals,  whofc 
condition  thou  admireft,  and  wouldeft  fo  fondly  imitate. 

Thy  kind  parent,  nature,  having  given  thee  art  and  intelligence,  has  filled  the 
whole  globe  with  materials  for  thefe  talents  to  work  upon :  hearken  to  her  voice, 
which  fo  plainly  tells  thee,  that  thou  thyfelf  fhouldeft  alfo  be  the  objedl  of  thy 
induftry,  and  that  by  art  and  attention  thou  canft  alone  acquire  that  ability,  which 
will  raife  thee  to  thy  proper  ftation  in  the  univerfe.  Behold  this  artizan,  who 
converts  a  rude  and  ftiapelefs  ftone  into  a  noble  metal ;  and  molding  that  metal 
by  his  cunning  hands,  creates,  as  it  were  by  magic,  every  weapon  for  his  defence, 
and  every  utenfil  for  his  convenience.  He  has  not  this  (kill  from  nature :  Ufc 
and  praftice  have  taught  it  him  :  And  if  thou  wouldeft  emulate  his  fucccfs,  thou 
muft  follow  his  laborious  footfteps. 

But  while  thou  amhitioufly  afpireft  to  the  perfefting  thy  bodily  powers  and  fa- 
culties, wouldeft  thou  meanly  negleft  thy  mind,  and  from  a  prepofterous  floth, 
leave  it  ftill  riide  and  uncultivated,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  nature  }  Far  be 
fuch  folly  and  negligence  from  every  rational  being.  If  nature  has  been  frugal 
in  her  gifts  and  endowments,  there  is  the  more  need  of  art  to  fupply  her  dcfe6b. 
If  (he  has  been  generous  and  liberal,  know  that  (he  ftill  expe6ts  induftry  and  ap- 
plication on  our  part,  and  revenges  herfelf  in  proportion  to  our  negligent  ingra- 
titude. The  richeft  genius,  like  the  moft  fertile  foil,  when  uncultivated,  (hoots 
up  into  the  rankcft  weeds  •,  and  inftead  of  vines  and  olives  for  the  plcafure  and 
ufe  of  man,  produces  to  its  flothful  owner,  the  moft  abundant  crop  of  poifons.  - 

The  great  end  of  all  human  induftry,  is  the  attainment  of  happincfs.  For 
this  were  arts  invented,  fciences  cultivated,  laws  ordained,  and  focieties  modelled, 
by  the  profouridcft  wifdom  of  patriots  and  legiflators.  Even  the  lonely  favage, 
who  lies  expoftd  to  the  inclemency  of  the  elements,  and  the  fury  of  v/ild  beafts, 
forgets  not,  for  a  moment,  this  grand  objeft  of  his.being.  Ignorant  as  he  is  of 
every  art  of  life,  he  keeps  ftill  in  view  the  end  of  all  thofearts,  and  eagerly  feeks 
for  felicity  amidft  tliat  darknefs  with  which  he  is  environed.  But  as  much  as  the 
wikUft  favage  is  inferior  to  the  polifhed  citizen,  who  under  the  proteftion  of  lawj, 
ei^joys  every  convenience  which  induftry  has  invented  •,  fo  much  is  this  cidzen 
himfetf  inferior  to  the  man  of  virtue,  and  the  triic  philofophcr,  whoigovems  his 
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appetites,  fubdues  his  pafTions,  and  has  learned,  from  reafon,  to  let  a  juft  value 
on  every  purfuit  and  enjoyment.  For  is  there  an  art  and  apprcnticefhip  requUite 
for  every  other  attainment  ?  And  is  there  no  arc  ot  Hfe,  no  rule,  no  precepticcr 
direct  us  in  this  principal  concern  ?  Can  no  particular  pleafure  be  attained  without 
Ikill ;  and  can  the  whole  be  regulated  without  refleftion  or  intelligence,  by  the 
blind  guidance  of  appetite  and  inftindl  ?  Surely  then  no  miftakes  are  ever  com- 
mitted in  this  a'^air ;  but  every  man,  however  diffolutc  and  negligent,  proceeds 
In  the  pgrfuit  of  happinefs,  with  as  unerring  a  motion,  as  that  which  the  celeftial 
bodies  obferve,  when,  conduced  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  they  roll  along 
the  etherial  plains.  But  if  miftakes  be  often,  be  inevitably  committed,  let  us  rc- 
giller  thefc  miftakes  •,  let  us  confider  their  caufes  ;  let  us  weigh  their  importance  i 
let  us  enquire  for  their  remedies.  When  from  this  we  have  fixed  all  the  rules. 
of  conduft,  we  are  fbilofopbers :  When  we  have  reduced  thefc  rules  to  pradtice^ 
we  are  fages. 

Like  many  fubordinate  artifts,  employed  to  form  the  feveraJ  wheels  and  fprings- 
of  a  machine:  Such  are  thofe  who  excel  in  all  the  particular  arts  of  life.     He  i» 
the  matter  workman  who  puts  thofe  feveral  parts  together,  moves  them  according  ^ 
to  juft  harmony  and  proportion,  and  produces  true  felicity  as  the  refult  of  their  con*^^ 
fpiring  order.  ^  y 

While  thou  haft  fuch  an  alluring  objeft  in  view,  fhall  that  labor  and  attendoiii,;! 
which  is  requifite  to  the  attaining  thy  end,  ever  fcem  burdenfomc  and  intolerable  ?   ^ 
Know,  that  this  labor  itfelf  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  felicity  (a  which  thoU'  : 
afpireft,  and  that  every  enjoyment  foon  becomes  infipid  and  diftafteful,  when  not  c : 
acquired  by  fatigue  and  induftry.     See  the  hardy  hunters  rife  from  their  downf 
couches,  (hake  off  the  flumbers  which  ftill  weigh  down  their  heavy  eye*lids, 
and,  e're  Aurera  has  yet  covered  the  heavens  wkh  hey  flaming,  mantle,  haften  lo 
the  foreft.      The^  leave  behind,  in  their  own  houfes,  and  in  the  neiehbcmng 
plains,  animals  of^  eiPery  kind,  whofe  flefh  furnifhes  the  moft  delicious  race,  and 
which  o(]Fer  themfelves  to  the  fatal  ftroke.     Laborious  man  difdains  fo  eafy  a  pus» 
chafe.     He  feeks  for  a  prey,  which  hides  itfelf  from  his  fearch,  of  flies  ftom  hb 
purfuit,  or  defends  itfelt  from  his  violence*    Having  exerted  in  the  chace  every 
paflion  of  the  mind,   and  every  member  of  the  body,  he  then,  finds  the  charms 
of  repofe,  and  with  joy  compares   its  pleaiures  to  tholie  of  Jiis  engaging  la.-^ 
bors. 

And  can  vigorous  induftry  give  {Jeafure  tathe  pusiuit  even  of  the  nroft  wortfi- 
lefs  prey,  which  frequently  efcapes  our  toils  ?  And  cannot  the  fame  induftry  ren- 
der the  cultivating  our  mind,^  the  moderating  our  paflions,  the  enlightening  our 
reafon,  an  agreeable  occupation  •,  while  we  are  every  day  fcnfible  of  our  progrels,, 
and  behold  our  inward  features  and  coanten»ce  brightening  inceflfantly  with  n^w 
charms  ?  Begin  by  curing  yourfclf  of  this  lethargic  indolence  ;  the  tafk  is  not  dif- 
ficult :  You  need  biK  tafte  the  fweets  of  honeft  labor*.  Proceed  to  learn  the  jufr 
value  of  every  purfuit  •,  long  ftudy  is  not  requifite  r  Compare,  tho*  but  for  once, 
the  mind  to  the  body,  virtue  to  fortune,^  and  glory  ta  pleafure.  You  will  thtn 
perceive  the  advantages  of  induftry :  You  will  then  be  fenfible  what  are  the  pio» 
per  objefts  of  your  induftry. 

JiH  vain  do  you  ieek  repofe  from  beds  of  rofes :   In  vsun  do  you  hope  for  enjoy**^ 
aaaent£rom  the  moft  delicious  wines  and  fsuits.    Your  indolence  itfelf  becomes. 

afadgue: 
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t  fatijgue.!    Your  pleafure  itfelf  creates  difguft.      The  mind,   uncxercKed*  finds* 
tvcry  ddight  inQpid  and  loathfome,  and  t-tc  yet  the  body,  full  of  noxious  hu- 
mors,, feels  the  torment,  of  its  multiplied  difeafesr  your  nobler  part  is  fenfible  of 
the  invading   poifon,  «id  fceks  ia  vain  to  relieve  its  anxiety  by  new  plcafures, 
which  ftiH  augment  the  fatal  mabriy. 

I  NEED  not  teH  you,  that  by  this  eager  porfuit  of  pleafure,  you  more  and  more 
rxpofe  yourftelf  to  fortune  and  accidents,  and  rivet  your  afFeftions  on  external  o'  -^ 
yitSj  which  chance  may,  in  a  moment,  ravifh  from  you.  I  (hall  fuppofe,  that 
your  indulgent  ftars  tavor  you  ftill  with  tihe  enjoyment  of  your  riches  and  poffef- 
fions.  I  prove  to  you,  that  even  in  the  midft  of  your  luxurious  pleafures,  you 
are  unhappy ;  and  that,  by  too  much  indulgence,  you  are  incapable  of  enjoying 
what  profperous  fortune  ftill  allows  you  to  poflcfs^ 

But  furely  the  inftability  of  fortune  is  a  confideration  not  to  be  over- looked  or 
neglcfted^  Happinefs  cannot  poflibly  exift^  where  there  is  no  fecurity  ;  and  fecu-^ 
rity  can  have  no  place^  wheie  fortune  has  any  dominion.  Tho*  that  unCtable  deity 
fliould  not  exciE  her  rage  againft  you,  the  dread  of  it  would  ftill  torment  yoU'^ 
would  difturb  your  (lumbers,  haunt  your  dreams,  and  throw  a  damp  on  the  jol- 
lity of  your  moft  delicious  banquets. 

The  temple  of  wifdom  is  (eated  on  s^  rock,  above  the  rage  of  the  fighting 
elements,  and  inacceffible  to  all  the  malice  of  man.  The  rolling  thunder  breaks 
bek)W ;  and  thofe  more  terrible  inftruments  of  human  fury  reach  not  to  fo  fub- 
lime  a  height.  The  (^age,  while  he  breathes  that  fercne  air,  looks  down  with 
pleafufe,  mixed  with  companion,  on  the  errors  of  miftaken  mortals,  who  blindly 
fcek  for  the  true  path  of  life,  and  purfue  riches,  nobility,  honor,  or  power  for 
genuine  felicity.  The  greattft  part  he  beholds  diC^pointed  of  their  fond  wiflies  : 
Some  lament,  that  having  once  po(reflred  the.  objcft  of  their  dcfirfes,  it  is  ravi(hed 
from  them  by  envious  fortune  :  and  all  complain^  that  even  their  own  vows,  tho** 
granted^  cannot  give  ihem  happinefs,  or  relieve  the  anxiety  of  their  diftraded 
.  minds. 

BvT  does  the  (igc  prefcrvc  him(ilf  always  in  this  philo(bphic  indifference,  and 
»eft  contented  with  lamenting  the  miferies  of  mankind,  without  ever  employing 
kimfelf  for  their  relief  ?  Does  he  conftantly  indulge  this  fevere  wifdoro,^  which,, 
by  pretending  to  elevate  him  above  human  accidents,  does  in  reality  harden  his 
heart,  and  render  him  carelefs  of  the  interefts  of  mankind,  and  of  fociety  i  No  : 
ke  knows  that  in  this  fullen  Jpathy^  neidier  true  wifdom  nor  true  happinefs  are  to> 
be  found^^  He  feels  too  ftrongly  the  charm  of  the  focial  affc£lions  ever  to  coun* 
lera€b  fo  fweet,^  fo  natural^  fo  virtuous  a  propenfity.  Even  when,  bathed  in  tears,. 
be  laments  the  miferies  of  human  race,  of  his  country,  of  his  friends,  and  un- 
able to  give  fuccor,  can  only  relieve  them  by  compaftion  j  he  yet  rejoices  in  the 
generous  difpoiition^  and  feds  a  fatisfadion  fuperior  to  that  of  the  moft  indulged 
fen(e.  So  engaging  are  the  fentiments  of  humanity,  that  they  brighten  up  the 
very  face  of  forrow,  and  operate  like  the  fun,  which,  (hining  on  a  dufky  cloud 
9F  falling  raiDy  paints  on  them  the  moft  glorious  colors  which  are  to  be  found  in 
die  whole  circle  of  nature. 

But  *tis  not  here  alone^  that  the  focial  virtues  dilplay  their  energy*.  With  what- 
«ver  ingredient  you  mix  them,  they  are  ftill  predominant..  As  foirow  cannot 
•vtrcome  than,  fo  neither  can  fenfual  ples^ure  obiicure  ^wn«    The  joxi  of  love,> 

how^ 
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liowever  tumultuous^  banifh  not  the  tender  fcmiments  of  fympathy  and  affisdian 
They  even  derive  their  chief  influence  from  that  generous  paiTion  ^  and  when  mth 
fented  alone,  afford  nothing  to  the  unhappy  mind  but  laflitude  and  di(guft.  B^- 
^old  this  iprighdy  debauchee,  who  profeffei  a  contempt  of  all  other  pleafures  but 
thde  of  wine  and  jollity :  Separate  him  from  his  companions,  Hke  a  fpark  from 
a  fire,  where  before  it  contributed  to  the  generid  blaze :  His  alacrity  fuddenly 
«xtinguiflics  ;  and  tho'  furrounded  with  every  other  means  of  delight,  he  lothes 
the  fumptuous  banquet,  and  prefers  even  the  nioft  abftradted  ftudy  and  fpccu- 
Jation,  as  more  agreeable  and  entertaining. 

But  the  focial  paffions  never  afford  fuch  tranfporting  pleafures,  or  make  fo 
glorious  an  appearance  in  the  eyes  both  of  GOD  and  man,  as  when,  fhaking  off 
^very  earthly  mixture,  they  affociate  thcmfelves  with  the  fcntiments  of  virtue,  and 
prompt  us  to  laudable  and  worthy  adions.  As  harmonious  colours  mutually 
give  and  receive  a  luftre  by  their  friendly  union  ;  fo  do  thefe  ennobling  fentiments 
of  the  human  mind  See  the  triumph  of  nature  in  parental  afteftion !  What 
fslfifli  pafTion  •,  what  fenfijal  delight  is  a  match  for  it !  Whether  a  man  exults  in 
the  profperity  and  virtue  of  his  ofispring,  or  flies  to  their  fuccor,  thro'  the  moft 
threatening  and  tremendous  dangers  ? 

Proceed  ftill  in  purifying  the  generous  paflion,  you  will  (till  tlie  more  admire 
its  Ihining  glories.  What  charms  are  there  in  the  harmony  of  minds,  and  in  a 
friendfliip  founded  on  mutual  efteem  and  gratitude !  What  fatisfaftion  in  relieving 
che  diftreffed,  in  comforting  the  afHifted,  in  railing  the  fallen,  and  in  flopping 
the  career  of  cruel  fortune,  or  of  more  cruel  man,  in  their  infults  over  the  good 
and  virtuous !  But  what  fupreme  joy  in  the  viftories  over  vice  as  well  as  milery, 
when,  by  virtuous  example  or  wife  exhortation,  our  fellow-creatures  are  taught 
to  govern  their  paflions,  reform  their  vices,  and  fubdue  their  worft  enemies,  which 
inhabit  within  their  own  bofoms  ? 

But  thefe  objeds  ar«  ftill  too  limited  for  the  human  mind,  which,  being  of 
celeftial  origin,  fwclls  with  the  divineft  and  moft  enlarged  affeftions,  and  carry- 
ing its  attention  beyond  kindred  and  acquaintance,  extends  its  benevolent  wilbes 
to  the  moft  diftaht  pofterity.  It  views  liberty  and  laws  as  the  fource  of  human 
happinefs,  and  devotes  itfelf  with  the  utmoft  alacrity,  to  their  guardianfhip  and 
proteftion.  Toils,  dangers,  death  itfelf  carry  their  charms,  when  we  brave  them 
For  the  public  good,  and  ennoble  that  being,  which  we  generoufly  facrifice  for 
the  interefts  of  our  country.  Happy  the  man,  whom  indulgent  fortune  allows 
to  pay  to  virtue  what  he  owes  to  nature,  and  to  make  a  generous  gift  of  what 
muft  otherwife  be  raviflied  from  him  by  cruel  neceffity  ! 

In  the  true  fage  and  patriot  are  united  whatever  can  diftinguilh  human  nature, 
or  elevate  mortal  man  to  a  refemblance  with  the  divinity.  I'he  fofteft  benevo- 
lence, the  moft  undaunted  refolution,  the  tendereft  fentiments,  the  moft  fublime 
Ic^e  of  virtue,  all  thefe  animate  fucceffively  his  tranfportcd  bofom.  What  fa- 
tisfaftion,  when  he  looks  within,  to  find  the  moft  turbulent  paflTions  tuned  to  juft 
harmony  and  concord,  and  every  jarring  found  bani(hed  from  this  enchanting  rrtu- 
fic  I  If  the  contemplation,  even  of  inanimate  beauty,  be  fo  delightflil  -,  if  it  ravifhcs 
the  fcnfes,  even  when  the  fair  form  is  foreign  to  us  :  What  muft  be  the  efftds  of 
moral  beauty  ?  And  what  influence  muft  it  have,  when  it  embclliflies  our  own 
miiid^  and^ldie  refultof  our«ewH  r<BAe£ti<on  and  itiduftry? 

2  Bur 
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B  UT  where  is  the  reward  of  virtue  ?  And  what  recompence  has  nature  provide f^ 
for  fucb  important  facrifices J  as  thofe  of  life  and  fortunoy  which  we  mufi  oft^nmakt 
to  it  ?  Oh,  fons  of  earth  !  Are  you  ignorant  of  the  value  of  this  celeftial  miftrefs  ? 
And  do  you  meanly  enquire  for  her  portion,  when  you  obfervc  her  genuine  charms  T' 
But  know,  that  nature  has  been  indulgent  to  human  weaknefs^  and  has  not  left 
this  favorite  child  naked  and  unendowed.  She  has  provided  virtue  of  the  richcft 
dowry  \  but  being  careful,  left  the  allurements  of  intereft  fhould  engage  fuch  fuir* 
ors,  as  were  infenfible  of  the  native  worth  of  fo  divine  a  beauty,  flie  has  wifely 
provided,  that  this  dowry  can  have  no  charms  but  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  are  al- 
ready tranfported  with  the  love  of  virtue.  Glctry  is  the  portion  of  virtue,  the 
ft\'eet  reward  of  honorable  toils,  the  triumphant  crown,  which  covers  the  thought- 
ful head  of  the  difintcrefted  patriot,  or  the  dufty  brow  of  the  vidtorious  warrion 
Elevated  by  fo  fublime  a  prize^  the  man  of  virtue  looks  down  with  contempt 
on  all  the  a^llurements  of  pleafure,  and  all  the  menaces^  of  danger.  Death  itfelf 
lofes  its  terrors,  when  he  coufiders,  that  its  dominion  extends  only  over  a  part  of 
him,  and  that,  in  fpite  of  death  and  time,  the  rage  of  the  elements,  and  the  end- 
kfs  vicidltude  of  human  aSairs>  he  is  aflured  of  an  immortal  fame  among  all  the 
fons  of  men. 

There  furely  b  a  being  who  prefides  over  the  univerfe  ;  and,  who,  with  in- 
finite wifdom  and  power,  has  reduced  the  jarring  elements  into  juft  order  and  pro^- 
portion,  l^et  fpeculative  rcafoners  difputc,  how  far  this  beneficent  being  extends 
his  care,  and  whether  he  prolongs  our  exiftence  beyond  the  grave,  in  order  to 
beftow  on  virtue  its  juft  reward,  and  render  it  fully  triumphant.  The  man  of 
morals,  without  deciding  any  thing  on  fo  dul:nous  a.  fubjed,  is  fatisfied  with  that 
portion  which  i^  marked  out  to  him  by  the  fupreme  difpofer  of  all  things.  Grate- 
folly  he  accepts  of  that  farther  reward  prepared  for  him  ;  but  if  difappointed,  he 
thinks  not  virtue  an  empty  name  j  but  juffly  efteeming  it  it's  own  reward,  he 
gratjeftiUy  afcknowleges  the  bounty  of  his  creator,  who  by  calling  him  forth  into 
exiftence,  has  thereby  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  once  acquiring  fo  invalu- 
tAAt  a  polTeflion. 


ESSAY 

THE      PL  AT  O  N  I  S  T     * 

TO  fome  philofophers  it  appears  matter  of  furprize,  that  all  mankind,  po/Tci'- 
fing  the  fame  natur^  and  being,  endowed  with  the  fame  faculties,  fhould 
yet  differ  fo  widely  in  their  purfuits  and  inclinations,  and  that  one  fhould  utterly 
condemn  what  is  fondly  fought  after  by  another.  To  fome  it  appears  matter  of 
ftill  more  furprize,  that  a  man  fhould  differ  fo  widely  from  himfelf  at  different 
times ;  and,  after  poffeflion,  rejedt  with  difdaia  what,  before,  was  the  objeft  of 
all  lus  vows  and  wilnes.     To  me  this  feverifh  uncertainty  and  irrcibliition,  in  ha- 

f  Or,,  tke  sum  of  cQntfimplation  aad./ySii^/iSic^dcvotio&f 

man 
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tnan  condudt*  ieems  altogether  unavoidable ;  tior  can  a  rational  foul,  made  for  the 
€X>ncemplacion  of  the  fupreme  beings  and  of  his  works,  ever  enjoy  tranquility  or 
fatisfa(5tioa,  while  detained  in  the  ignoble  purfuits  of  fenfual  pleafure  or  popular 
applaufe.  The  divinity  is  a  boundlefs  ocean  of  blifs  and  glory  :  Human  minds 
are  fmaller  dreams,  which  aridng  at  firft  from  this  ocean,  feek  ftill,  amid  all  their 
wanderings,  to  return  to  it,  and  to  lofe  themfelves  in  that  immenfity  of  perfe£kion. 
When  checked  in  this  natural  courfe,  by  vice  or  folly,  they  become  furious  and 
enraged  ;  and,  fwelling  to  a  torrent,  do  then  fpread  horror  and  devaftation  on  the 
A.ighbouring  plains. 

In  vain,  by  pompous  phrafe  and  paflionate  exprefllon,  each  recommends  his 
own  pu.-fuit,  and  invites  the  credulous  hearers  to  an  imitation  of  his  life  and 
manners*  The  heart  belies  the  countenance,  and  fenfibly  feels,  even  amid  the 
highcil  fuccefs,  the  unfatisfadory  nature  of  all  thofe  pleafures,  which  detain  it 
from  its  true  objedt.  I  examine  the  voluptuous  man  before  enjoyment ;  I  meafur^ 
the  vehemence  of  his  defire  :  and  the  importance  of  his  objeA ;  I  find  chat  alt  his 
hap^inefs  proceeds  only  from  that  hurry  of  thought  which  takes  him  fiom  himfelf, 
and  turns  his  view  from  his  guilt  and  mifery.  1  confider  him  a  moment  after ;  he 
has  now  enjoyed  the  pleafure,  which  he  fondly  fought  after.  The  fenfe  of  his 
guilt  and  mifery  returns  upon  him  with  double  anguilh :  His  mind  tormented 
with  fear  and  remorfe ;  his  body  depreOed  with  difgufl:  and  fatiety. 

But  a  more  auguft,  at  leaft  a  more  haughty  perfonage  prefents  himfelf  boklljr 
to  our  cenfure  ;  and  alTuming  the  title  of  a  philosopher  and  man  of  morals,  offers 
to  fubmit  to  the  mod  rigid  examination.  He  challenges,  with  a  vifible,  cho*  con- 
cealed impatience,  our  approbation  and  applaufe  *,  and  feems  offended,  that  we 
Aiould  hefitate  a  moment  before  we  break  out  into  admiration  of  his  virtue. 
Seeing  this  impatience,  I  hefitate  ilill  more :  I  begin  to  examine  the  motives  of  his 
feeming  virtue :  But  hehold !  e'er  I  can  enter  upon  this  enquiry,  he  flings  himfelf 
from  me  ;  and  addreffing  his  dilbourfe  to  thar  crowd  of  heedlefs  auditors,  fondly 
abufes  them  by  his  magnificent  pretenfions. 

O  Philosopher  !  thy  wifdom  is  vain,  and  thy  virtue  unprofitable.  Tbou 
feckeft  the  ignorant  applaufes  of  men,  not  the  folid  refledions  of  thy  own  con- 
feience,  or  the  more  folid  approbation  of  that  being,  who,  with  one  regard  of  his 
aH- feeing  eye,  penetrates  the  univcrfe.  Thou  furely  art  confcious  of  the  hollow* 
nefs  of  thy  pretended  probity,  whilft  calling  thyfelf  a  citizen,  a  fon,  a  friend, 
thou  forgetteft  thy  higher  fovereign,  thy  true  father,  thy  greateft  benefaftor. 
Where  is  the  adoration  due  to  fuch  infinite  perfection,  whence  every  thing  good 
and  valuable  is  derived  ?  Where  is  the  gratitude,  owing  to  thy  creator,  who 
called  thee  forth  from  nothing,  who  placed  thee  in  all  thefe  relations  to  thy  fellow- 
icreatuies,  and  requiring  thee  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  each  relation,  forbids  thee  to 
negleft  what  thou  oweft  to  himfelf,  the  moft  perfeft  being,  to  whom  thou  art 
conneded  by  the  clofeft  tye  ? 

But  thou  art  thyfelf  thy  own  idol :  Thou  worfliippeft  thy  imaginary  perfec- 
tions :  Or  rather,  fenfible  of  thy  real  imperfeftions,  thou  feekeft  only  to  deceive 
the  world,  and  to  pleafe  thy  fancy,  by  multiplying  thy  ignorant  admirers.  Thus 
not  contented  with  neglofting  what  is  moft  excellent  in  the  univerfe,  thou  defireft 
to  fubftitute  in  his  place  what  is  moft  vile  and  contemptible. 

Consider  all  the  woiks  of  men's  hands;  all  the  inventions  of  human  wit,  in 
nrliiich  tbou  ^ffc&cQh  fo  nice  a  difcemment :  Thou  wilt  find,  that  the  moft  perfect 

produdUon 
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produdion  ftlll  proceeds  from  the  mod:  perFeft  thoughtt  and  that  *Cis  mind  alone* 
which  we  admire,  while  we  bcftow  our  applaufe  on  the  graces  of  a  well  propor 
tioned  ftatue,  or  the  fymmetry  of  a  noble  pile.  The  ftatuary,  the  architea  comes 
ftill  in  view,  and  makes  us  refleft  on  the  beauty  of  his  art  and  contrivance,  which, 
from  a  heap  of  unformed  matter,  could  extradt  fuch  expreflions  and  propoftions. 
This  fuperior  beauty  of  thought  and  intelligence  thou  thyfelf  acknowlegeft,  while 
thou  inviteft  us  to  contemplate,  in  thy  conduft,  the  harmony  of  affeftions,  the 
dignity  of  fentiments,  and  all  thofe  graces  of  a  mind,  which  chiefly  merit  our  at- 
tention. But  why  ftoppeft  thou  (hort  ?  Seeft  thou  nothing  farther  that  is  va- 
luable ?  Amid  thy  rapturous  applaufes  of  beauty  and  order,  art  thou  ftill  ignorant 
where  is  to  be  found  the  moft  confummatc  beauty  ?  the  molt  perfeft  order  ?  Com- 
pare the  works  of  art  with  thofe  of  nature.  The  one  are  but  imitations  of  the 
other.  The  nearer  art  approaches  to  nature,  the  more  perfeft  is  it  efteemed.  But 
ftill,  how  wide  are  its  neareft  approaches,  and  what  an  immenfe  interval  may  be 
obferved  between  them  ?  Art  copies  only  the  outfide  of  nature,  leaving  the  inward 
and  more  admirable  fprings  and  principles  ;  as  exceeding  her  imitation,  as  beyond 
her  comprehenfioB.  Art  copies  only  the  minute  produdions  of  nature,  defpairing 
to  reach  that  grandeur  and  magnificence,  which  are  fo  aftoniftiing  in  the  mafterly 
.works  of  her  original.  Can  we  then  be  fo  blind,  as  not  to  difcover  an  intelligence 
and  a  defign  in  the  exquifite  and  moft  ftupendous  contrivance  of  the  univerfe  ? 
Can  we  be  fo  ftupid,  as  not  to  feel  the  warmeft  raptures  of  worlhip  and  ado- 
ration,   upon  the  contemplation  of  that  intelligent  being,    fo  infinitely  good 

and  wife  ? 

TrtE  moft  perfedl  happinefs,  furely,  muft  arife  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
moft  pcrfedt  objeft.  But  what  more  perfeft  than  beauty  and  virtue  ?  And  where 
is  beauty  to  be  found  equal  to  that  of  the  univerfe  ?  Or  virtue,  which  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  benevolence  and  juftice  of  the  deity  ?  If  aught  can  diminifh  the  plea- 
fure  of  this  contemplation,  it  muft  be  either  the  narrownefs  of  our  faculties,  which 
conceals  from  us  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  beauties  and  perfeftions ;  or  the  fhort- 
ncfs  of  our  lives,  which  allows  not  time  fufficient  to  inftruft  us  in  them.  But  *tis 
our  comfort,  that  if  we  imploy  worthily  the-  faculties  here  affigned  us,  they  will 
be  enlarged  in  another  ftatc  of  exiftence,  fo  as  to  render  us  more  fuitable  wor- 
ihippcrs  of  our  maker:  And  that  the  talk,  which  can  never  be  finilhed  in  timet 
will  be  the  bufinefs  of  an  eternity. 


ESSAY        XXL 

m 

THE         SCEPTIC. 

I  HAVE  long  entertained  a  great  fufpicion,  with  regard  to  the  decifions 
of  philofophers  upon  all  fubjcdls,  and  found  in  myfelf  a  greater  inclination  to 
difpute,  than  aflfent  to  their  conclufions.  There  is  one  miftake,  to  which  they 
fcem  liable,  almofl  without  exception ;  they  confine  too  much  their  principles, 
and  make  no  account  of  that  vaft  variety,  which  nature,  has  fo  much  afFcftcd  in 
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ill  her  biSditiohs.  When  a  philofopher  has  once  Wd  hold  of  a  favorite  princr 
pie,  which'perhapsvaccoOnts*for^tnany  natural  effefts,  he  will  extend  the  fani^ 
principle  over 'the  whole  creation,  and  reduce  it  to  every  phaenomenon,  tho'*by 
the  moft  violent  and  abfund  reafoning.  ^Our  oWn  mind  being  narrow  and  con- 
trafted,  wt  cannot  extend  our  conception  to  the  variety  and  extent  of  nature^ 
but  imagine,  that  ihe  b  as  much  bounded  in  her  operations^  as  we  are  in  our 
fpecutations. 

But  if  ever  this  infirmity  of  philofophcrs  is  to  be  fufpeftcd  on  any  occafion,  *m 
in  their  reafonings  cohcernirig  human  life,  and  the  methods  pf  attaming  happine(s» 
In  that  cafe,  they  arc  led  aftray,  not  onlyby  the  narrownefs  of  their  underftand- 
ings, '  but  alio  by  that  of  their  paflions.  Almoft  every  one  has  a  predominant  iii» 
clination,  to  which  all  his  other  defires-  and  aflFedtions  fubmit>  and  which  governs 
him,  tho*,  perhaps,  with  fome  intervals,  thro*  the  whdecourfc  of  his  fife,  lis 
difficult  for  him  to  apprehend,  that  any  thing,  which  appears  totally  indifferent 
to  him,  can  ever  gi^e  enjoyment  to  any  perfon,  or  can  poflfefe  charms^  which 
^together  efcapc  his  obfcrvation.  His  own  purfuits  are  always,  in  his  account^ 
fte  moft  engaging :  The  objefts  of  his  paffion^  the  moft  valuable :  And  the  road 
Which  he  purfucs,  the  only  one  that  leads  to  happineft.. 

But  would  thefe  prejudiced  reafoncrs  rcfleft  a  moment,  there  are  many  ob- 
vious inftances  and  arguments,  fufficient  to  undeceive  them,  and  make  them  en- 
large their  maxims  -and  principles.  Da  they  not  fee  the  vaft  variety  of  incrmatlons 
tandt  purfuits  among  ourifpecies,  where  each  man'fcems  fulfy  fatisfied  with  his  ow» 
courfe  of  life,  and  would  cfteem  it  the  greateft  unhappinefs  to  be  confined  to  that 
of  his  neighbor?  Do  they  not  feel  in  themfelves,  that  what  pleafes  at^ne'timc> 
difpleaies  at  another»  by  the  change  of  inclination  ;  and  that  it  is  not  in  thAr 

Sower,  by  their  utmoft  efforts,  to  recall  that  tafte  or  appetite,,  whidi  formerly  be-^ 
owed  charms  On  what  now  appears  indifferent  or  difagreeable  ?  What  is  the 
'  Weaning  therefore  of  thofc  general  preferences  of  the  town  or  country  lift,  of  a 
life  of  attion  or  one  of  jpleafiire,  of  rcth-ement  or  fociety  •,  when,,  befides^  the  dSf- 
lerent  inclinations  of  different  men,  every  onc*s  experience  may  convince  Mm^ 
'that  each  of  thefe  kinds  6f  life  is  agreeable  in  its  turn,  and  that  their  vari^ 
or  their  judicious  mixture,    chiefly  contributes  to  the  rendering  all  6f  them: 
•agreeable. 

But  fhall  this  bufinefs  be  allowed  to  go  altogether  at  adventures?  And  muflya: 
man  confult  only  his  humor  and  inclination^  in  order  to  determine  his  courfe  of  life,, 
without  ever  employing  his  reafbn  to  inform  him  what  road  is  preferable,  and  leads, 
moft  furely  to  happinefe  ?  Is  there  no  diiFerence  then  between  one  man^s  condu<5t 
and  another  ^ 

I  ANSWER,  There  is  a  great  difference.     One  man,  following  his  inclinations^ 

in  chufing  his  cOlirfe*  of'Tife,' may  imptoy  much  forer  means  for  fucceeding  thaa 

another,  who  is  led  by  his  inclination  into  the  fame  courfe  of  life,  and  purfucs  the 

iame  objedt.     Jre  riches  lie  chief  obje£l  of  your  defires  ?  Acquire  (kill  in  your  pro- 

'fcflion>  be  diligent  in  the  exercife  of  it ;  and  enlarge  the  circle  of  your  friends  and 

acquaintance  •,  avoid  pleafure  and  txpence,  and  never  be  generous^  but  with  at 

^View  of  gaining  more  than  you  could  fave  by  frugality.    IVould  you  afquire  the 

pkiUc  efteem  ?  Guard  equally  againft  the  extremes  of  arrogance  »k1  fawnii%.. 

'lJ:t  it  appear  that ^ou  fct  a  ?aluc  upoa  yourfclf,  bur  without  defpifihg  others. 
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If  you.  fall  into  either  of  the  extremes,  you  either  provoke  luen*^. pride,  by  your  in* 
folencc,  or  teach  them  to  defpife  you  by  your  timorous  fubmiffipn,  and  by  the 
mean  opinion  which  you  fecm  to  entertain  of  yourfelf. 

These>  you  fay,  are  the  maxims  of  common  prudence  and  difcretion  ;  what 
every  parent  inculcates  on  his  child,  and  what  every  man  of  fenfe  purfues  in  the 
courfe  of  life,  which  he  has  chofen.  —  What  is  it  then  you  defire  more  ?  Do  you 
come  ta  a  philofopher,  as  to  a  cunning  man^  to  learn  fomcthing  by  magic  or  witchcraft, 
beyond  what  can  be  known  by  common  prudence  and  difcretion  ?  —  Yes  \  we 
cortie  to  a  phitofopher  to  be  inftrufted.  How  we  (hall  chufe  our  ends,  more  thoirt 
the  means  for  attaining  thefe  end.s :  We  want  to  knoft,  what  defires  we  fliall  <i|- 
tisfy,  what  paflions  we  fliall  comply  with,,  what  appetites  wc  Ihall  indulge.  A* 
to  the  reft,  we  truft  to  common  leofe,  and  the  general  maxims  pf  the  world,  for 
our  inftrudiion. 

I  AM  forry,  then,  I  have  pretended  to  be  a  philofopher :  For  I  find  yow  quc- 
ftions  very  perplexing ;  and  an[i  in  danger,  if  my  anfwcr  be  too  rigid  and  feyerc, 
of  pairing  for  a  pedant  and  fcholaftic  \  if  it  be  too  eafy  and  fr^,  of  being  take^n 
for  a  preacher  of  vice  and  immorality.  However,  to  fatisfy  you,  I  fhall  deliver 
my  opinion  upon  the  matter,  and  only  defire  you  to  efteem  it  of  ^  little  conf(|f- 
quence  as  I  do  hiyfelf.  By  that  means  you  wUi  neither  think  it  worthy  of  your 
ridicule  nor  your  anger. 

If  we  can  depend  upon  any  principle,  which  we  learn  from  philofojAy,  this,  I 
think,  may  be  confidered  ai»  certain  and  undoubted.  That  there  is  nothing  in  it- 
felf,  valuable  or  defpicable,  defireable  or  hateful,  beautiful  or  deformed ;  but  that 
thefe  attributes  arife  from  ^e  particular  conftitudon  and  fabric  of  human  feI^i- 
xnents  and  affedtions.  What  feems  the  n>oil  delicious  food  (q.  qoe  s^iiqal,  app^s 
loathfome  to  another :  What  affefts  the  feeling  of  one  witn  delight,  produces  ijj- 
eafmefs  to  another.  This  is  confeflfedly  the  cafe  with  isgafd  xq  all  the  bodily 
ienfes :  But  if  we  examine  the  matter  more  accurately,  we  (h^U  fii^d^  that  the  fanae 
oblervation  holds  even  where  the  mind  concurs  with  th^  bo4yf  ^d  m'mgles  its  fe9« 
timents  with  the  exterior  appetites.  ^      , 

Desire  this  pafllonate  Ipver  to  give  you  a  character  of  his  mUb^efs :  He  will  ^11 
you  that  be  is  at  a  lofs  for  words  to  defcribe  her  charms,  and  will  aflc  you  very 
lerioufly.  If  ever  you  was  acquainted  with  a  goddefs  or  an  angel  ?  If  you  anfwcr, 
that  you  never  was :  He  will  then  fay.  That  'tis  impoffiblc  for  you  to  form  a 
conception  of  fuch  divine  beauties  as  thpfe  which  his  charmer  poifefles  •,  fo  com- 
plete a  fhape ;  fuch  proportioned  features ;  fo  c^igaging  an  air ;  fuch  fweetncfs 
of  difpofition ;  fuch  gaiety  of  humor.  You  can  infer  nothing,  however,  from 
all  this  difcourfe,  but  that  the  poor  man  is  in  love  ;  and  that  the  general  appetite 
between  the  kx^^  which  nature  has  infufed  into  all  animals,  is  in  him  determined 
to  a  particular  objedl  by  fome  qualities,  which  gave  him  pleafur?.  The  fame  di- 
vine creature,  not  only  to  a  difierent  animal,  but  alfo  to  a  diflnsren]:  man,  appears 
a  mere  mortal  being,  and  is  beheld  with  the  utmoft  indifference. 

N>ATURE  has  given  all  animals  a  like  prejudice  in  favor  pf  their  offspring.  As 
foon  as  the  helplcfs  infant  fees  the  light,  tho'  ip  ^venr  other  Qye  it  appears  a  dpfpi- 
cable  and  a  miferable  creature,  it  is  regarded  by  its  fond  parent  with  the  utmoft  af- 
fcdlion,  and  is  preferred  to  every  other  objeft^  howewr  perfeft  or  iwxomplifhed. 

0  2  .  The 
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The  paflion  alone,  arifing  from  the  original  ftrufture  and  formation  of  human  m* 
ture,  beftows  a  value  on  the  mod  infignificant  objedt. 

We  nr\ay  pufli  the  fame  obfervation  further,  and  may  conclude,  that  even  whet> 
the  mind  operates  alone,  and  feeling  the  fentimcnts  of  blame  or  approbation,  pro* 
nounces  one  objcft  deformed  and  odious,  another  beautiful  and  amiable ;  I  fay^, 
that  even  in  this  cafe,  thefe  qualities  are  not  really  in  the  objefts,  but  belong  en- 
tirely to  the  fentiments  of  that  mind  which  blames  or  praifes.  I  grant,  thatic 
will  be  more  difficult  to  make  this  propofition  evident,  and  as  it  were,  palpable,, 
to  negligent  thinkers,  becaufe  nature  is  more  uniform  in  the  fentiments  of  the 
mind  than  in  moft  feelingp  of  the  body,  and  produces  a  nearer  refcmblance  in  the 
inward  than  in  the  outward  part  of  human  kind.  There  is  fomething  approaching 
to  principles  in  mental  tafte  *,  and  critics  can  reafon  and  difpute  much  more  plaii* 
fibly  than  cooks  or  perfumers.  We  may  obferve,  however.  That  this  uni- 
formity  among  human  kind,  hinders  not»  but  that  there  is  a  confiderable  diverfit)^ 
in  the  fentiments  of  beauty  and  worth,  and  that  education,  cuftom,  prejudice, 
caprice,  ami  humor  frequently  vary  our  tafte  of  this  kind.  You  will  never  con^ 
vince  a  man,  who  is  not  accuftomed  to  Italian  mufic,  and  has  not  an  ear  ca 
follow  its  intricacies,  that  a  Scotch  tune  is  not  preferable.  You  have  not  even 
any  fingle  ai^gument,  beyond  vour  own  tafte,  which  you  can  employ  in  your  bc^ 
half:  And  to  your  antagonift,  his  particular  tafte  will  always  appear  a  mucb 
more  convincing  argument  to  the  contrary.  If  you  be  wife,  each  of  you  wHl  al- 
k)w,  that  the  other  may  be  in  the  right ;  and  having  many  other  inftances  of 
this  diverfity  of  tafte,  you  will  both  confeft,  that  beauty  and  worth  are  merelv 
of  a  relative  nature,  and  confift  in  an  agreeable  fentiment,  produced  by  an  ob^eSt 
on  a  particular  mindt  according  to  the  peculiar  ftrufture  and  conflitution  of 
that  mind. 

By  this  diverfity  of  ftotiment,  obfervable  in  human  kind,  nature  has,  perhapi,. 
intended  to  make  us  fmfible  of  her  authority,  and  let  us  fee  what  furprinr^. 
changes  (he  coukl  pcodnce  on  the  paflions  and  defires  of  mankind,  merely  by  tHe 
change  of  their  inward  fabric,  without  any  alteration  on  the  obje^ls.  The  vulgar 
may  even  be  convinced  by  this  argument :  But  men  accuftomed  to  thinking  may> 
draw  a  more  coavindng,  at  leafl  a  more  general  argument,  from  the  very  nature- 
of  the  fubjeft. 

In  the  operation  of  reafoning,  the  mmd  does  nothing  but  run  over  its  objedb,, 
as  they  are  fuppofed  ta  ftand  in  reality,  without  adding  any  thing  to  themy  or  dl- 
aninifhing  any  thing  fi'oin  them.  If  I  examine  rfie  Ptolomai-c  and  CopERNicAfcu 
fyftems,  I  endeavor  only,  by  my  enquiries,-  to  know  the  real  fituation  .of  the  pU* 
nets  5  that  is,  in  other  words,  I  endeavor  to  give  them,  in  my  mind  or  concep- 
tion, the  fame  relations  which  they  bear  towards  each  other  in  the  heavens.  To« 
this  operation  of  the  mind,  therefore,  there  feems  to  be  always  a  real,  tho*  often* 
an  unknown  ftandard,  in  the  nature  of  things ;  nor  is  truth  or  faJfhood  variable- 
by  the  various  apprehcnfions  of  mankind.  Tho**  all  human  race  fhould  for  ever 
conclude,  that  the  fun  moves,  and  the  earth  remains  at  reft,  the  fun  fKrs  not  an> 
inch  from  his  place  for  aU  thefe  reafonings  5  and  fuch  conclufions  are  eternally  falfc 
and  erroneous. 

But  riie  cafe  is  not  the  fame  with  the  qualities  of  beautiful  and  deformd^  dt^ 
Jrahk  and  cdiaus,  as  with,  truth  and  falfhood.    In  the  former  cafe,,  the  mind  is  oot: 

contented 
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rontfnted  with  merely  furveying  its  objedb,  as  they  ftand  in  themfelves ;  It  alib 
feels  a  fentiment  of  delight  or  uheannefs^  approbation  or  blame,  confequenc  to 
that  furrey ;  and  this  fcncimcnt  determines  it  to  pronounce  the  objeft  beautiful 
$r  def^rmed^  defirabk  or  odious.  Now,  'tis  evident,  that  this  fentiment  mull  de- 
pend upon  the  particular  fabric  or  ftniifture  of  the  mind,  which  enables  fuch  par* 
dcular  objeAs  to  operate  in  fuch  a  particular  manner,  and  produces  a  fympathy  or 
conformity  between  the  mind  and  the  objefts.  Vary  the  ftrufture  of  the  mind  or 
inward  organs,  the  fentiment  no  longer  follows,  tho*  the  objefts  remain  the  fame. 
The  fentiment  being  different  from  the  objeft,  and  arifmg  from  its  operation  upon 
the  organs  of  the  mind,  an  alteration  upon  the  latter  muft  vary  the  effeft,  nor 
can  the  (an)e  objed,  prefented  to  a  mind  totally  differem,  produce  the  fame 
fentiment. 

This  conclufion  every  one  is  apt  to  form  of  himfclf,  without  much  philofo- 
phy,  where  the  fentiment  is  evidently  diftinguifliable  from  the  objeft.  Who  is 
not  fenfible,  that  power,  and  glory,  and  vengeance,  are  not  defirable  of  them- 
felvcs,  but  derive  all  their  value  from  the  ftrufture  of  human  paifions,  which  be- 
gets a  defire  towards  fuch  particular  objefts  ?  But  with  regard  to  beauty,  cither 
Mtural  or  moral,  the  cafe  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  difterent.  The  agreeable 
quality  is  Aought  to  lie  in  the  objcft,  not  In  the  fentiment ;  and  that  merely  be- 
caufe  the  fentimept  is  not  fo  turbulent  and  violent  as  to  diftinguifli  itfelf,  in  ai> 
evident  manner,  from,  the  perception  of  the  object. 

But  a  very  little  refleftion  fuffices  to .  diftinguilh  them.  A  man  may  know 
cxa&ly.all  the  circles  and  cUipfes  of  the  Cope rni can  fyftem,  and  all  the  irregular 
feirals  of  thePxoLOMAic,  without  perceiving  that  the  former  is  more  beautiful 
tiian  the  latter.  Euclid  has  very  hilly  explained  every  quality  of  the  circle,  but 
has  not,  in  any  propofition>  faid  a  word  of  its  beauty.  The  reafon  is  evident. 
Beauty  is  not  a  quality  of  the  circle.  It  lies  not  \n  any  part  of  the  line  whofe  parts 
are  all  equally  diftant  from  a  common  center.  It  is  oAly  the  effe^^  which  that 
*  figure  operates  upon  the  mind,  whofe  particular  fabric  or  ftrufture  renders  it  fuf- 
ceptible  of  fuch  fentiments.  In  vain  would  you  look  for  it  in  the  eircle,  or  feeic 
it,  either  by  your  fenfes,  or  by  mathematical  reafonings,.  in  all  die  properties  of 
fliat  figure. 

The  mathematician,  who  took  no  other  pleafure  in  reading  Virgil,  but  that 
of  examining  Enbas*^s  voyage  by  the  map,  might  underftand  perfedlly  the  mean- 
ing of  every  Latin  word,  imployed  by  that  divine  author;  and  confequently, 
might  have  a  diftindt  idea  of  the  whole  narrarion.  He  would  even  have  a  more 
diftind  idea  of  it,  than  they  could  have  who  had  aot  ftudied  fo  exaftly  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  poem.  .  He  knew,  therefore,  every  thing  in  the  poem :  But  he 
was  ignorant  of  its  beauty  ;  becaufe  the  beauty,  properly  fpeaking,  lies  nor  in  the 
poem,  but  in  the  fentiment  or  tafte  of  the  reader.  And  where  a  man  has> 
no  fuch  delicacy  of  temper,  as  to  make  him  feel  this  fentiment,  he  muft  be 
ignorant  of  the  beauty,,  tho*  poflcfled  of  the  Icience  and  underftandmg  of 
an  angel  *. 

Thb 

*  Wbrb  I  not  afraid  of  appearing  top-philoib-  times,  '^  That  taftee  and  coloi^  and  all  other 
^cal»  I  would  remind  my  reader  oi  that  famous  "  Jenfible  qualities,  lie  not  in  the  bodies,  bat. 
doArine^.  fappoled  to  be  folly  proved  in  modem    **  merely  in  die  fen&s.^    The  cafe  is  the  fime: 

with* 
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TftE  inference  upon  the '^hole  is,  that  it  is  not  froov  the  value  or  wortlvef 
the  obje<S,  whkh  iny  pcrfon  purfues,  that  we  can  determine  his  enjoyment^  but 
merely  from  the  paffion  with  which  he  purfues  it,  and  the  fuccefs  which  he 
meets  with  in  his  purfuit.  Objeds  have  abfolutely  no  worth  or  value  in  them- 
felves.  They  derive  their  worth  merely  from  the  paffion.  If  that  be  ftrong, 
and  fteady,  and  fuccefsful,  the  perfon  is  happy.  It  cannot  reafonaWy  Sc 
doubted,  but  a  little  mifs,  dreft  in  a  new  gown  for  »  dancing-fchool  baU, 
receives  as  compleat  enjoyment  as  the  greateft  orator,  who  triumphs  in  the  fplen* 
dor  of  his  eloquence,  while  he  governs  the  paffions  and  refoluiions  of  a  numerous 
affembly. 

All  the  difference,  therefore*  betwixt  one  man  and  another,  with  regard  to 
life,  confifts  either  in  the  ^tf^^;^,  or  in  tht  enjo^menf:  And  thefe  differences- artfuf- 
ficient  to  produce  the  wide  extremes  of  happinefs  a.id  mifery. 

To  be  happy,  the  paffion  muft  neither  be  too  violent  nor  toa  remifs.  Indie 
firfl:  cafe,  the  mind  is  in  a  perpetual  hurry  and  tumult  *,  in  the  fecond,  it  finks  into 
a  difagreeable  indolence  and  lethargy. 

To  be  happy,  the  paffion  mufl:  be  benign  and  ibcial ;  not  rough  or^  fierce.  The 
affe£lions  of  the  latter  kind  are  not  near  fo  agreeable,  to  the  feeling^a^  thofe  of 
the  former.  Who  will  compare  rancor  and  animofity,  envy  and  iievenge,  to 
friendlhip,  benignity,  clemency  and  gratitude  ?  - 

To  be  happy,  the  paffion  mtift  be  ch'earful  and  gay,  not  gloomy  and  inebri- 
choly.  A  prep^nfity  to  ho(>e  and  joy  is  real  riches  :  One  to  fear  and  fecsow, 
real  poverty*  . 

SoM£  paffion^  or  inclinations,  in  the  injcyment  of  their  pbjeA«  are  not  fo  fteady 
or  conftant  as  others,  nor  convey  fuch  durable  pleafure  and  fatisfadion.  Tbiyhr 
fhical  devoUon^  for  ihflance^  like  the  enthufiafm  of  a  poet,  is  the  tranfitory  tStSt 
of  high  fpirits,  great  leifure,  a  finegenius%  and  ahabitof(ludyandcontempktti«Q: 
But  notwithftanding  all  thefe  circumftances^  an  abftradled,  invifible  oli^e^  like 
that  which  natural  religion  ilone  pfefents  to  us,  cannot  long  actuate  the  mii)d»  or 
be  of  any  moment  in  life.  To  render  the  paffion  of  continuance,  we  muft  uid 
fome  method  of  affefling  the  fenfes  and  imagination,  and  muft  embrace  fonoe  i^- 
ftorical  as  well  as  phikfopbical  accounts  of  the  divinity.  Popular  fuperftitic«is  afid 
obfervances  are  eVen  found  to  be  of  ufe  iri  this  p^lrticular. 

Tho'  the  tempers  of  men  be  very  different,  yet  we  may  fafely  pronounce  in 
genera),  that  &  life  of  pleafure  cannot  fuppoft  itfelf  fo  long  as  one  of  jbufinefs,  but 
is  much  more  fubjeft  to  fatiety  and  difguft.  The  amufements,  which  are  the  mxA 
durable,  have  all  a  mixture  of  application  and  attention  in  them  ;  fuch  as  gan»i^ 
and  hunting.  And  in  general,  bufmefs  and  action  fill  up  all  the  great  vacancies 
of  human  life. 


w!th  beauty  jUid  deformity,  vutUc  ahd  Vice.  This 
dodrine,  however,  takes  ofF  no  more  from  the 
rtality  of  the  fatter  ^Ualf ti^s,  fhah  fVbin  thai  of  the 
former;  nor  need  it  give  any  umbrage  either  to 
critics  or  moralifts,  ITio*  colors  were  allowed  to 
lie  only  in  the  eye,  would  dyers  or  painters  ever  be 
Jdrs  xiguAiA  ^  effeecfted?  ^hett  s  a  fui&ieAt 
^eimity  ia  Ae  fciiite  And  Maip  of  manicind, 


to  make  all  thefe  qualities  the  objeds  of  art  and 
rcaibning,  and  td  have  the  gneated  influence  on  life 
and  manners.    And  as  'tis  certain,  that  the  -'sfi^ 


very  above-mentioned  in  natural  philolbphy, 
no  alteration  on  action  and  conduct ;  why  ihould  a 
like  difcovery  in  moral  philofbphy  make  any  al« 
ttraiiofti? 

But 


k 
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Bttt  where  the  temper  is  the  beft'difpofeti  for  any  enjiiymefttj  the  objcd  Js  often 
wanting :  And  in  this  refpeft,  the  pafliorw,.  which  purfue  external  objcdb, 
contribute  not  fo  much  to  happinefs,  as  thofe  which  reft  in  ourfelves  ;  fince  wc 
are  neither  fo  certain  of  attaining  fuch  objefts,  nor  fo  fecure  of  pofTeffing  them. 
A  paflion  for  learning  is  preferable,  with  regard  to  happinefs,  to  CMie  for  rrches. 

Some,  men  are  polfcffed  of  great- ftrength  of  mmd  -,  and  even  wbcn  they  purfue 
external  objefts,  are  not  muc^  affected  by  a  difappointmcnt,  but  renew  their  appli- 
cation and  induftry  with  the  greateft  chearfulnefs.  Nothing  contributes  more  to 
happinefs  than  this  turn  of  mind. 

According  to  this  Ihort  and  imperfeiSt  (ketch  of  human  life,  the  happieft  dif- 
|>ofition  of  mind  is  the  virtuous  •,  or,  in  other  words,  that  which  leads  to  a6lio» 
and  employment,  renders  us  fenfible  to  the-  fecial  paffions,  ftcals  the  heart  againft 
the  aflaults  of  fortune,  reduces  the  affections  to  a  juft  moderation,  makes  our  own 
thoughts  an  entertainment  to  us,  and  inclines  us  rather  to  the  pleafures  of  fociety 
and  converfation,  than  to  thofe  of  the  fenfes*  This,  in  the  mean  time,  muft  be 
obvious  to  the  moft  carelefs  reafoner,  that  all  difpofitions  of  mind  are  not  alike  fa* 
.Torable  to  happinefs,  and  that  one  paflion  or  humor  may  be  eirtremely  defirable,. 
while  another  is  equally  difagreeable.  And  indeed,  all  the  difference  between  the 
conditions  of  life  depends  upon  the  mind  ;  nor  is  there  any  one  fituation  of  affairs, 
in  itfelf,  preferable  to  another.  Good  and  ill,  bgth  natural  and  moral,  are  en- 
tirely relative  to  human  fentiment  and  affeftiort.  No  maw  would  ever  jbc  un- 
happy, could  he  alter  his  feelings.  PaoxEus-like,  be  would  elude  all  attacks,  by 
,the  contmual  alterations  of  his  (hape  and  form. 

But  of  this  refource  nature  has,  in  a  great  meafiire,  deprived  us.     The  fabric 
and  conftitution  of  our  mind  no  more  depends  on  our  choice,  than  t;|iatof  our 
body.     The  generality  of  men  have  not  even  the  fmalleft  notion,  that  any  altera- 
tion in  this  refpeft  can  ever  be  defirable.     As  a  ftream  neccffarily  follows  the  fcvc- 
ral  inclinations  of  the  ground,  on  which  it  runs  ;  fo  are  the  ignorant  and  thought- 
,Ic6  part  of  mankind  adhiated  by  their  natural  propenfities.     Such,  are.effc&ualjy 
excluded  from  all  pretenfions  to  phrlofophy,  zviAthe^medidne  of  the  tnind^  .fornuch 
^boaffed.     But  even  upon  the  wife  and  thoughtful,  nature  has  a -prodigious  in* 
*fluence-,  nor  is  it  always  in  a  man's  power,  by  the  utmoft  art  and  induftry,  to 
corrdft  his  temper,  and  attain  that  virtuous  charafter,  to  which  he  afpires.     The 
empire  of  philofophy  extends  over  a  few--:  and  with  regard  to  thcfe  too,  her  au- 
'thority  is  very  weak  and  limited.     Men  may  well  be  fenfible  of  the  value  of  virtue,. 
and  may  defirc  Jto  att#iin  it  j  .but  *tis  not  always  certain,  that  they  will  bcfucccfs- 
'ful  in  their  wiflies. 

Wjioever  confiders,  without  prejudice,  thecouffe  of  human  aftions,  wilffind,, 

that  tnankind  are  almoil  entirely  guided  by  conftitution  and  teinpeF,  and  that  genen^ 

maxims  have  little  influence,  but  fo  far. as  they  aiffc^l  our  tafte  or  fentiment.     If  .a 

.man  have  a  lively  fenfe  of  hopor  and  virtue,  wkh  moderate  pafficwa, .  his  conduft 

will  always  be  conformable  to  the  rules  of  morality ;  ^  or  if  he  depart  fkuH'  them, 

.his  return  will  be  eafy  and  expeditioua.     But  on  the  other  hand,  where  one  isf^ 

born  of  fo  pcrverfe.a  frame  of  mind,  of  fo  callous  and  infcnfiblc  a  difpofirion,  as  to* 

have  no  rcKIh  for  virtue  and  humanity,  no  fympathy  with  his  fiBllow-creatureSy  no* 

.dcfire  of  tfteem  and  applaufe  5  fuch  a  one  muft  be  allowed  cntirelymcurahlcy  .noris* 

d^b  any  remedy  in  phUofophy ..    H«  reaps  no  (ktisfaAioB  but  fboin  low^  and  fenfualt 

obje^ 
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objedst  or  from  the  indiilpciioe  of  malignant  pafTions:  He  feels  no  remorfe  to 
controul  his  vicious  inclinatioiis :  He  has  not  even  that  fenfe  or  tafte,  which  is  re* 
quifitc  to  make  him  defirc  a  better  charader :  For  my  part»  I  know  not  how  I 
fliould  addrefs  myfelf  to  fuch  a  one,  or  by  what  arguments  I  (hould  endeavor  to 
reform  him.  Should  I  tell  him  of  the  inward  fatisfadion  which  relults  from 
laudable  and  humane  adions,  the  delicate  pleafures  of  difinterefted  love  and  friend* 
{hip,  the  lading  enjoyments  of  a  good  name  and  an  eftablifhcrd  charafter,  he  might 
ftill  reply,  that  thefe  were,  perhaps,  pleafures  to  fuch  as  were  fufceptible  of  them  j 
but  that,  for  his  part,  he  finds  himfelf  of  a  quite  diiFcrent  turn  and  difpofition. 
I  muft  repeat  it  •,  my  philofophy  affords  no  remedy  in  fuch  a  cafe,  nor  could  I  do 
any  thing  but  lament  this  perfon's  unhappy  condition.  But  then  I  aflc.  If  any 
x)ther  philofophy  can  afford  a  remedy  •,  or  if  it  be  poffible,  by  any  fyftem,  to  ren- 
der all  mankind  virtuous,  however  perverfe  may  be  their  natural  frame  of  mind? 
Experience  will  foon  convince  us  of  the  contrary  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  affirm, 
that,  perhaps,  the  chief  benefit,  which  refults  from  philofophy,  arifes  in  an  indi- 
reft  manner,  and  proceeds  more  from  its  fecret,  infenfible  influence,  than  from 
its  immediate  application. 

'Tis  certain,  that  a  fcrious  attention  to  the  fciences  and  liberal  arts,  foftens  and 
humanizes  the  temper,  and  cheriflies  thofe  fine  emotions,  in  which  true  virtue  and 
honor  C(  nfifts.  It  rarely,  very  rarely  happens,  that  a  man  of  tafte  and  learning 
is  not,  at  leaft,  an  honeft  man,  whatever  frailties  may  attend  him.  The  bent  of  his 
mind  to  fpcculative  ftudics  muft  mortify  in  him  the  paflions  of  intereft  and  amo- 
tion, and  muft,  at  the  fame  time,  give  him  a  greater  fenfibility  of  all  the  decen- 
cies and  duties  of  life.  He  feels  more  fully  a  moral  diftindion  in  charadters  ancl 
manners;  nor  is  his  fenfe  of  this  kind  diminilhed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  much 
cncreafed,  b/  his  fpeculadons. 

B£SiD£S  fuch  infenfible  changes  upon  the  temper  and  difpofidon,  *tis 
highly  probable,  that  others  may  be  produced  by  ftudy  and  application.  The 
prodigious  efiedls  of  education  may  convince  us,  that  the  mind  is  not  altogether 
ilubborn  and  inflexible,  but  will  admit  of  many  alterations  from  its  original 
make  and  ftru6hire.  Let  a  man  propofe  to  himfelf  the  model  of  a  charafter, 
.which  he  approves  of;  let  him  be  well  acquainted  with  thofe  particulars,  in  which 
his  own  charafter  deviates  from  this  model :  Let  him  keep  a  conftant  watch  over 
himfelf,  and  bend  his  mind,  by  a  continual  eflfort,  from  the  vices,  towards  the 
.virtues ;  and  I  doubt  not  but,  in  time,  he  will  find,  in  his  temper,  an  alteration9 
to  the  better. 

Habit  is  another  powerful  means  of  reforming  the  mind,  and  implanting  in  it 
good  difpofitions  and  inclinations.     A  man  who  continues  in  a  courfe  of  fobriety 
.  and  temperance,  will  hate  riot  and  diforder :  If  he  engage  in  bufmefs  or  ftudy,  in- 
dolence will  feem  a  punifliment  to  him :  If  he  conftrain  himfelf  to  praftife  benefi- 
cence and  aflTability,  he  will  foon  abhor  all  inftances  of  pride  and  violence.  Where 
.one  is  thorowly  convinced,  that  the  virtuous  courfe  of  life  is  preferable  ;  if  he  has 
but  refolution  enough,  for  fome  time,  to  impofe  a  violence  oa  himfelf;  his  re- 
formation   need  not  be  defpaired  of.     The  misfortune  is,  that  this  conviction 
,  and  this  refolution  never  can  have  place,  unlefs  a  man  be,  before^hand,  tolera- 
bly virtuous^ 

/  (iSKB 
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Her*  then  is  the  chief  triumph  of  art  and  ^hilofophy :  It  infenfibly  refines  the 
temper,  and  it  points  out  to  us  thofe  difpofitions  which  we  fhould  endeavor  Co  at- 
tain, by  a  conftant  bent  of  mind,  and  by  repeated  habit.  Beyond  this  I  cannot 
acknowlege  it  to  have  great  influence  ;  and  I  mud  totcrtain  doubts  concerning  all 
thofe  exhortations  and  confolations,  which  are  in  fuch  Vogue  among  all  fpecula* 
t\ft  feafoners. 

Wb  hafve  already  obfefsred,  that  no  objeds  are,  of  themfclvfes,  defi/able  or 
odious,  valuable  or  defpicable  ;  but  that  objedb  acquire  thefe  qualities  from  the 
particular  charafter  and  conftitution  of  the  mind,  which  furveys  them.  To  dimi- 
niih  therefore,  or  augment  any  perfon's  value  for  an  objeft,  to  excite  or  moderate 
his  paffions,  there  are  no  direft  argutnents  or  reafons,  which  can  be  employed  with 
any  force  Or  influence.  The  catching  flies,  like  Domitian,  If  it  give  more  plea- 
fure*  is  preferable  to  the  hunting  wild  beafts,  like  William  Rufus,  or  conquer- 
ing kingdoms,  like  ALEXANOEk. 

But  tho'  the  value  of  every  objeft  can  be  determined  only  by  the  fentimcnts 
or  paffions  of  every  individual,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  paffions,  in  pronouncing 
their  verdift,  confider  not  the  objefl:  fimply,  as  it  is  in  itfelf,  but  furvey  it  with  all 
the  circumftances,  which  attend  it.  A  man  tranfported  with  joy,  on  account  of 
his  poffeffing  a  diamond,  confines  not  his  view  to  the  gliftcring  ftonc  before  him  : 
He  alfo  confiders  its  rarity,  and  from  thence  chiefly  arifes  his  pleafurc  and  exulta- 
tion. Here  therefore  a  philofopher  may  ftep  in,  and  fugged  particular  views  and 
confiderations,  and  circumflrances,  which  othefwlfe  would  have  efcaped  us  •,  and, 
by  that  means,  he  may  either  moderate  or  excite  any  particular  paffion. 

It  may  feem  unreafonaWe  abfolutely  to  deny  the  authority  of  philofophy  in  this 
rgfpcft :  But  it  mufl:  be  confeflfed,  that  thef^e  lies  this  ftrong  prcfutoption  againft  it, 
(hat  if  thefe  views  be  natural  and  obvious,  they  would  have  occurred  of  themfelves, 
without  the  affiftance  of  philofophy ;  if  they  be  hot  natural,  they  never  can  have 
:itrty  influence  on  the  afl^eftions. ,  Thefe  are  of  a  vtfy  delicate  nature,  and  cannot  be 
forced  or  conftrained  by  the  utmoft  art  artd  induftry.  A  confideration,  which  we 
feek  for  on  purpofe,  which  we  enter  into  With  difliculty,  which  we  retain  with  care 
and  attention,  can  never  produce  thofe  genuine  and  durable  movements  of  paffion, 
which  are  the  refult  of  nature,  and  the  confliitution  of  the  mind.  A  man  may  a^ 
ivcH  pretend  to  cure  himfelf  of  love,  by  viewing  his  miftrefs  thro*  the  artificial  me- 
dium of  a  microfcope,  or  profpeft,  and  beholding  there  the  coarfenefs  of  her  fkin, 
^rid  monfl:rous  difproportion  or  her  features,  as  hope  to  excite  or  moderate  any  paf- 
fion by  the  artificial  arguments  of  a  Seneca  bran  Epictetus.  The  remembrance 
of  the  natural  alpeft  artd  fituation  of  the  obgefts  will,  in  both  cafes,  ftill  return  upon 
him.  The  reflexions  of  philtrfophy  are  tbb  fubtile  and  diftant  to  take  place  in  com- 
mon Kfe,  or  eradicate  any  aflfedtion.  The  air  is  too  fine  to  bredthe  in,  where  it  is 
abo^  the  winds  and  clouds  of  the  atmolphere. 

AwotflER  defeft  of  thofe  refined  reflcftions,  which  philbfophy  prefents  to  us, 
is,  that  commonly  they  cannot  diminifli  or  extinguifti  out  vicious  paffions,  with- 
out diminilWhg  or  cxtinguilhing  fuch  as  are  virtuous,  and  rendering  the  mind  to- 
tefly  indifferent  and  inaoive.  Thfcy  are  for  the  moft  part,  general,  and  are  ap- 
plicabtt:  to  all  our  affeftions.  In  vain  do  we  hope  to  dircft  their  influence  only  to 
tone  fide.  If  by  inceffant  ft\>dy  and  meditation  we  have  rendered  them  very  inti- 
jnate  and  prcfent  to  us,  they  will  ojfcrate  thro*out,  and  fpred  an  univerfal  mfenfi- 
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bifity  over  the  mind.  When  wc  dcftroy  the  nerves,  wc  extinguifh  the  fenfe  of 
pleafure^  together  with  that  of  pain. 

It  will  he  eafy,  by  one  glance  of  the  eye,  to  find  one  or  other  of  thefe  dcfefts  in 
mod  of  thofc  philofophical  refie^tions,  fo  much  celebrated  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times.  Let  not  the  injuries  or  violence  ofmen^  fay  the  phiiofophers  •,  ever 
difcompofe  you  by  anger  or  hatred.  Would  you  be  angry  at  the  ape  for  its  maUce^  or 
the  tyger  for  its  ferocity  ?  This  reflection  leads  us  into  a  bad  opinion  of  human  na- 
ture, and  muft  extinguifh  the  focial  affections.  It  tends  alfo  to  remove  all  remwie 
for  a  man's  own  crimes,  when  he  conTiders,  that  vice  is  as  natural  to  mankind,  a» 
the  particular  inflinft  to  brute-creatures. 

ALL  ills  arifefnm  the  order  of  the  univerfe^  which  is  abfolutely  perfeSl.  ff^attld 
you  w:/h  to  difturbfo  divine  an  order  for  the  fake  of  your  own  particular  inter  eft  ?  What 
if  the  ills  I  fufFcr  arife  from  malice  or  oppreflion  ?  But  the  vices  and  imperfedions  of 
men  are  alfo  comprehended  in  the  order  of  the  unVverfe. 

If  plagues  and  earthquakes  break  not  heaven* s  dejign^ 
Why  then  a  Borgia  or  a  Catiline  I 

Let  thb  be  allowed  \  and  my  own  vices  will  alfo  be  a  part  of  the  fame  order. 

To  one  who  faid,  that  none  was  happy,  who  was  not  above  opinion,  a  Sp  artabk 
replied,  then  none  are  happy  hut  knaves  and  robbers  f. 

MAN  is  bom  to  be  miferable ;  and  is  hefurprizid  at  any  particular  misfortune  ? 
And  can  he  give  way  to  forrow  and  lamentation  upon  account  of  any^  difafier  f 
if cs :  He  very  reafonably  laments,  that  he  (hould  be  born  to  be  miferable.  Your 
confolation  preftrnts  a  hundred  ills  for  one,  that  you  pretend  to  eafe  him  of. 

TOUJhould  always  have  before  your  eyes  deaths  difeafe^  pcmerPy^  blindnefs^  exikf  ca^ 
lumnyj  and  infan^^  as  ills  which  are  incident  to  human  nature.  When  any  one  of  theft: 
ills  falls  to  your  lot^  you  wili  bear  it  the  better  that  you  have  laid  your  account  with- 
it.  I  anfwer, .  If  we  confine  ourfelves  to  a  general  and  diftant  reflection  oa 
the  ills  of  human  life,  that  can  have  no  efleCt  to  prepare  us  for  them.  I£ 
by  clofe  and  intenfe  meditation  we  render  them  prefenc  and  intimate  to  us^ 
that  is  the  true  fecret  to  poifon  all  our  pleafures,  and  render  us  perpetuall]^ 
miferable. 

TO  UR  forrow  isfruitlefsj  and  will  not  change  the  coutfe  of  deffiny.  Very  true  i 
And  for  thnt  very  reafon  I  am  forry. 

C ICERO^s  confolation  for  deafnefs  is  fomewbat  curious.  How  many  Ian • 
guages  are  there^  fays  he,  which  you  do  not  underftand?  The  Punic,  Spanish^ 
Gallic,,  Egyptian,  ^c.  With  regard  to  all  thefe^  you  are  as  if  you  were  deaf^ 
and  yet  you  are  indifferent  about  the  matter.  Is  it  then  fo  great  a  misfortune  to  bei 
deaf  to  one  language  more  X  f 

I  LIKE  better  the  repartee  of  Antipatir  the  Cyreniac,  when  fome  women 
were  condoling  with  him  for  his  blindnefs?  What !  fays  he»  Do  you  think  there  are 
no  pleafures  in  the  dark  ? 

NOTH ING  can  be  more  deftruBive^  fays  Fontenellb,  to  ambition^  and 
thepaffton  for  conqueftsy  than  the  true  fyftem  of  aftronomy.  What  a  poor  thing  if 
even  the  whole  globe  in  comparifon  of  the  infinite  extent  of  nature  ?   This  confidei:ar 

•  Plut.  iie  ir£^  cobibtnda:  \?\*Mt,  Laaon,  Jfopbthe^.  %  Tusc.  ^aft*  Wb.  V. 
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tlon  is  cvidendy  too  diftant  ever  to  have  any  effeft.  And  if  it  had  any,  would  k 
not  deftroy  patriotifm  as  well  as  ambition  ?  The  fame  gallant  author  adds  with 
fomc  reafon,  that  the  bright  eyes  of  the  ladies  are  the  only  obje^,  which  lofe 
nothing  of  their  luftre  or  value  from  the  moft  extcnfive  views  of  aftronomy  and 
philofophy,  but  ftand  proof  againft  every  fyftem.  Would  philofophers  advife 
us  to  limit  our  affeftion  to  them  ? 

EXILEy  fays  Plutarch  to  a  friend  in  bani(hment,  is  no  evil:  Mathema^ 
ticians  tell  usy  that  the  whole  earth  is  but  as  a  pointy  compared  to  the  heavens.  To 
change  one's  country y  theny  is  little  more  than  to  remove^ from  oneftreet  to  another. 
Man  is  not  a  plant y  rooted  to  a  certain  fpot  of  earth  :  All  foils  and  all  climates  are 
alike  fuited  to  him  *•  Thefe  topics  are  admirable,  could  they  fall  only  into  the 
hands  of  banilhed  perfons.  But  what  if  they  come  alfo  to  the  knowlege  of  thofe 
employed  in  public  affairs,  and  deftroy  all  their  attachment  to  their  native  coun- 
try ?  Or  will  they  operate  like  the  quack's  medicine,  which  is  equally  good  for 
a  diabetes  and  a  dropfy  ? 

'Tis  certain,  were  a  fupcrior  being  thruft  into  a  human  body,  that  the  whole 
of  life  would  to  him  appear  fo  mean,  contemptible  and  puerile,  that  he  never  could 
be  induced  to  take  party  in  any  thing,  and- would  fcarcely  give  attention  to  what 
pafles  around  him.  To  engage  him  to  fuch  condefcenfion  as  to  play  even  the 
part  of  a  Philip  with  zeal  and  alacrity,  would  be  much  more  difficult  than  to 
conftnun  the  fame  Philip,  after  having  been  a  king  and  conqueror  during  fifty 
years,  to  mend  old  Ihoes  with  proper  care  and  iittention  -,  the  occupation  which 
LuciAN  affigns  him  in  the  infernal  regions.  Now  all  the  fame  topics  of  difdain 
towards  human  affairs,  which  could  operate  on  this  fuppofed  being,  occur  alfo  to 
a  phUofopher ;  but  being,  in  fome  meafure,  difproportioned  to  human  capacity, 
and  not  being  fortified  with  the  experience  of  any  thing  better,  they  make  not 
a  full  imprelfion  on  him.  He  fees,  but  he  feels  not  fumciently  their  truth ;  and 
is  always  a  fublime  philofopher,  when  he  needs  not ;  that  is,  as  long  as  nothing 
difturbs  him,  or  rouzes  his  affections.  While  others  play,  he  wonders  at  their 
keennefs  and  ardor ;  but  he  no  fooner  puts  in  his  own  ftake,  than  he  it  commonly 
tranfported  with  the  fame  paflions,  which  he  had  fo  mueh  condemned  while  he 
remained  a  fimple  fpedkator. 

There  are  chiefly  two  confiderations  to  be  met  with  in  books  of  philofophy, 
from  which  any  confiderable  effeft  is  to  be  expefted,  and  that  becaule  thefe  two 
confiderations  are  drawn  from  common  life,  and  occur  upon  the  moft  fuperficial 
view  of  human  affairs.  When  we  refleft  on  the  ftiortnefs  and  uncertainty  of  life, 
how  defpicable  feem  all  our  purfuits  of  happinefs  ?  And  even,  if  we  would  extend 
our  concern  beyond  our  own  life,  how  frivolous  appear  our  moft  enlarged  and 
moft  generous  projects  ;  when  we  confider  the  inceOant  changes  and  revolutions 
of  human  affairs,  by  which  laws  and  learning,  books  and  governments  are  hur- 
» ried  away  by  time,  as  by  a  rapid  ftream,  and  are  loft  in  the  immenfc  ocean  of 
matter  ?  Such  a  refledtion  certainly  tends  to  mortify  aJl  our  paffions :  But  does  it 
not  thereby  counterwoilc  the  artifice  of  nature,  who  has  happily  deceived  us  into 
an  opinion,  that  human  life  ii  of  fome  importance  ?  And  may  not  fuch  a  reflexion 
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be  employed  with  faccefs  by  voluptuous  reafoners,  in  order  to  lead  us  from  ttic 
paths  of  aftion  and  virtue,  into  the  flowery  fields  of  indolence  and  pleafure  ? 

We  are  informed  by  Thucydides,  that,  during  the  famous  plague  of  Athens, 
when  death  fcemed  prefent  to  every  one,  a  diffokite  mirth  and  gaiety  prevuled 
among  the  people,  who  exhorted  one  another  to  make  the  mod  of  life  as  long  as 
it  endured.  The  fame  obfervation  is  made  by  Boccace  with  regard  to  the 
plague  of  Florence.  A  like  principle  makes  foldiers,  during  war,  to  be  more 
addidled  to  riot  and  expence,  than  any  other  race  of  men.  Prefent  pleafure  is 
always  of  importance  ;  and  whatever  diminilhes  the  importance  of  all  other  ob« 
je6l:&  mud  beftow  on  it  an  additional  influence  and  value. 

The  fecond  philofophical  confideration,  which  may  often  have  an  influence  (m 
the  aflfeftions,  is  derived  from  a  comparifon  of  our  own  condition  with  the  con* 
dition  of  others.  This  comparifon  we  are  continually  making,  even  in  common 
life  •,  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  we  are  apt  rather  to  compare  our  fituation  widi 
that  of  our  fuperiors,  than  with  that  of  our  inferiors.  A  philofopher  corredb  this 
natural  infirmity,  by  turning  his  view  to  the  other  fide,  in  order  to  render  himfelf 
eafy  in  the  fituation  in  which  fortune  has  placed  him.  There  are  few  people, 
who  are  not  fufceptible  of  feme  confolation  from  this  refle6tion,  tho*  to  a  very  good 
natured  man,  the  view  of  human  miftries  Ihould  rather  produce  ibrrow  than  corn- 
fort,  and  add  to  his  lamentations  for  his  own  misfortunes  a  deep  compalTion  for 
thofe  of  others.  Such  is  the  imperfedion,  even  of  the  beft  of  chefe  philofophi- 
cal topics  of  confolation  *; 

-  <  I  SHALr 

.    ^  The  rcq)tic»  periap8»  canies  the  matter  too  7.  Every  good  muft  be  paid  for:  Portimi  1^ 

far,  when  he  limits  all  philoibphical  topics  and  re-  labor,  favor  07  flattery.    Would  I  keep  the  price, 

fle(5tlons  to  thefe  two.    TheFp  ieem  to  be  otheus,  yet  have  the  commpdity? 

whofe  truth  is  undeniable,  and  whofib  natural  ten-  8.  Exp^t^t  not  too  great  happinefs  in  life.     Hi- 

dency  is  to  tranquiliae  and  ibften  all  the  paffions.  man  nature  admits  it  not 

Philofophy  grecKlily  ietze^   tbefo^,  ftadies   thcd,  9.  Ptopofe  not  a  happinefs  too  complicated,  fti^ 

.weighs  them,  comxnixs  them  to  ihe  memory,  $(n4  does  ^t  depend  on  me  ?  Yes :  The  Mt  dttiidt 

familiarizes  them  to  the  mind :  and  ^eir  influence  does.    Life  is  like  a  game:  Qne  maychoofetfe 

on  tempers,   which  are  thonghtfu!,   gentle,  and  gatne:  And  paflion,  by  degrees,  feizes  the  pxo- 

moderate,  may  be  confiderable.     But  what  is  their  per  objedl. 

mfluence,  you  will  fay,  if  the  temper  be  tntecedend^p  10.  Anticipate  by  your  hopes  and  fimcy  fbtute 

difpofed  after  the  fame  manner  which  they  pre-  coniblatio^  which  time  inftUiUy  brings  to  every 

tend  to  form  it  ?  They  may,  at  leaft,  fortify  that  affliction. 

temper,  and  fbmifh  it  widi  views,  by  which  it  11.  I  deilre  to  be  rich?    Why?  That  I  may 

may  entertain  and  nounfh  itielf.    Here  are  a  few  poffefs  many  fine  objefls ;  houfes,  gardens,  eqai- 

examples  of  fuch  philofophical  reflexions.  P9g[^  ^V.     How  many  fine  obje^  does  nature  o^ 

1 .  is  it  not  certain,  that  evexy  condition  has  con-  £tx  to  every  one  witboQt  expence  ?  If  enjojKd,  id^ 
cealed  ills  ?  Then  why  envy  anv  body  ?  ficient.    if  not :  See  the  effedt  of  cuAom  or  of  icim- 

2.  Every  one  has  known  ills ;    and  there  is  a  per,  which  would  fbon  take  oS  the  relilh  of  the 
compenfation  throughout     Why  sot  be  contented  riches. 

iK^ith  the  prefent?  .         12.  I  deilre  fame.  Let  this  occur :  If  I  a£l  wd^« 

3.  Cuftom  deadens  the  fenfe  both  of  the  good  lihall  have  the  efteem  of  all  sty  acqaaintanceL 
and  the  ill,  and  leveb  every  thing.  And  what  is  all  the  reft  to  me  ? 

4.  Health  and  humor  all.    The  refl  of  Ihdc        Thefe  Tcfle6tions  are  fo  dbvious,  that  *tis  a  won- 
codequence^  except  diefe  be  affedted.  der  they  occur  not  to  every  man :  So  convindi^, 

5.  How  many  other  goods  have  1  ?  Then  why  that  'tis  a  wonder  they  perfuade  not  every  man. 
be  vexed  for  one  ill  ?  But  perhaps  they  do  occur  to  and  perfuade  mofl 

6.  How  many  are  happy  in  the  condition  of  men ;  when  they  confider  human  life,  by  a  gene- 
which  I  complam  ?  How  many  envy  me  ?  lal  and  cidm  furvey :  But  where  any  real,  afieding 

incident 
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I  SHALL  conclude  this  fubjeft  with  obferving.  That  tho'  virtue  be  undoubtedly 
thcbeft  choice,  when  it  is  attainable;  yet  fuch  is  the  ciiforder  andconfufion  of  hu- 
man affairs,  that  no  perfcft  ©economy  or  regular  diftribution  of  happinefs  and  mi- 
fcry  is  ever,  in  this  life,  to  be  expefted.  Not  only  the  goods  or  fortune,  and 
the  endowments  of  the  body  (both  which  are  of  great  importance)  not  only  thcfe 
^vantages,  I  fay,  are  unequally  divided  betwixt  the  virtuous  and  vicious,  but 
even  the  mind  itfelf  partakes,  in  fome  degree,  of  thisdiforder,  and  the  moft  worthy 
chara£l:er,  by  the  very  ©economy  of  the  paffions,  enjoys  not  always  the  higheft 
felicity. 

*Ti8  obfervable,  that  tho*  every  bodily  difeafe  or  pain  proceeds  from  fome  dif- 
order  in  the  parts,  yet  the  pain  is  not  always  proportioned  to  the  diforder  -,  but  is 
greater  or  left,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  fenfibility  of  the  part,  upon  which 
the  noxious  humors  exert  their  influence.  A  tootb-acb  produces  more  violent  con- 
vulfions  of  pain  than  a  phthifis  or  a  dropfy.  In  like  manner,  with  regard  to  the 
conftitution  of  the  mind,  we  may  obferve,  that  all  vice  is  indeed  pernicious  \  but 
yet  the  difturbance  or  pain  is  not  meafured  out  by  nature  with  exaft  proportion  to 
'the  degrees  of  vice,  nor  is  the  nrtan  of  higheft  virtue,  even  abftrafting  from  exter- 
nal accidents,  always  the  moft  happy,  A  gloomy  and  melancholy  difpofition  is 
certainly,  to  ourfentiments,  a  vice  or  imperfeftion  \  but  as  it  may  be  accompanied 
with  great  fenfe  of  honor  and  great  integrity,  it  may  be  found  in  very  worthy 
charafters ;  tho*  'tis  fufficccfrit  alone  to  imbitter  life,  and  render  the  perfon  af- 
fefted  with  it  compleatly  miferable.  On  the  other  hand,  a  felfifh  villain  may  pof- 
fcfs  a  fpring  and  alacrity  of  temper,  a  certain  gaiety  of  hearty  which  is  indeed  a 
good  quality,  but  which  is  rewarded  much  beyond  its  merit,  and  when  attended 
with  good  fortune,  will  compenfate'  the  uneafinefs  and  remorfe  arifing  from  all 
the  other  vices. 

I  SHALL  add,  as  an  obfervation  to  the  fame  purpofe,  that  if  a  man  be  liable 
to  a  vice  or  imp^rfe6tion,  it  may  often  happen,  that  a  good  quality,  which  he 
poffefles  with  it,  will  render  him  more  miferable,  than  if  he  were  compleatly  vi- 
cious. A  perfon  of  fuch  imbecillity  of  temper,  as  to  be  eafily  broke  by  afflic- 
tion, is  more  unhappy  for  being  endowed  with  a  generous  and  friendly  difpofi- 
tion, which  gives  him  a  lively  concern  for  others,  and  expofes  him  the  more  to 
fortune  aid  accidents,  A  fenfe  of  Ihame,  in  an  imperfedl  charafter,  is  certainly 
ti  virtue,  but  produces  great  uneafinefs  and  remorfe,  from  which  the  abandoned 
villain  is  entirely  free.  A  very  amorous  complexion,  with  a  heart  incapable  of 
friendfiiip,  is  happier  than  the  fame  excfefs  in  love,  with  a  generofity  of  temper, 

incideitt  happens ;  when  paffion  is  awakened,  fan-  ed,  (bike  deep,  and  fortify  the  mind  againd  the 

tf  asitate^,  example  draws,  and  covnfcl  urges  ;  Hlufions  of  pa^bn.      But  trail  not  altogether  to 

the  pnilolbpher  is  loft  in  the  man,  aid  he  Searches  external  aki  :  By  habit  and  ftudy  acquire  that  jphi-  ' 

ia  vain  for  that  perfuaiion,  which  before  feemed  lofophic  temper,  which  both  gives  &rce  to  renec- 

fo  firm  and  un(haken.     What  remedy  for  this  in-  tion,  and  by  rendering  a  greatf^art  of  your  hap- 

convenience  ?  Affift  yoarfelf  by  a  frequent  perafal  pinefe  independent,  takes  off  tfie  edge  from  all 

of  the  eatcrtaining  moralifts:    Have  recourfe  to  diibrderly  paffions,  and  tranquilizes  the  mind.  De- 

the  learning  of  Plutarch,  the  imagination  of  fbife  not  thefe  helps  ;  butamfide  not  too  much  in 

Luc  LAN,  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  the  wit  of  them  neither;  unle{s  nature  has  been  favorable  in 

Skneca,  the  gaiety  of  Montaigne,  the  fubli-  the  temper,  with  which  fhe  has  endowed  you. 
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which  tranfports  a  man  beyond  himfelfy  and  renders  him  a  total  (lave  to  the  ob* 
j  *ft  of  his  pafllon. 

In  a  word,  human  life  is  more  governed  by  fortune  than  by  reafon ;  is  to  be . 
regarded  more  as  a  dull  paftime  than  as  a  ferious  occupation ;  and  is  more  influ- 
enced by  particular  humor  than  by  general  principles.  Shall  we  engage  ourielves 
in  ic  with  paflion  and  anxiety  ?  It  is  not  worthy  of  fo  much  concern.  SMI  wc 
be  indifferent  about  what  hu)pens  ?  We  lofe  all  the  pleafure  of  the  game  by  our 
phlegm  and  carekflhefs.  Whde  we  are  reafoning  concerning  life,  life  is  gone ;  and, 
death,  tho*  perhaps  they  receive  him  diflferently^  yet  treats  alike  the  fool  and  the 
philofopher*  To  reduce  life  to  exaft  rule  and  method,  is  commonly  a  painful, 
oft  a  fruitiefs  occupation :  And  is  it  not  alfo  a  proof^  that  we  overvalue  tne  (xize 
for  which  we  contend  ?  Even  to  reafon  fo  carefully  concerning  it,  and  to  fix 
with  acairacy  its  juft  idea,  would  be  over-valuing  it,  were  it  not  that,  to  fome 
tempers,  this  occupation  is  one  of  the  mod  amufing,  in  which  life  could  pofllbly 
be  employed. 


ESSAY         XXII. 

OF    POLYGAMY    AND    DIVORCES. 

AS  marriage  is  an  engagement  entered  into  by  mutual  confent,  and  has  for 
its  end  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,  *tis  evident,  that  it  muft  be  fulcep- 
tible  of  all  the  variety  of  conditions,  which  confent  eftabliflies,  provided  the/ 
be  not  contrary  to  this  end. 

A  MAN,  in  conjoining  htmfelf  to  a  woman,  is  bound  to  her  accordii%to  the 
terms  of  his  engagement :  In  begetting  children,  he  is  bound,  by  all  the  ties  of 
nature  and  humanity,  to  provide  for  their  fubfiftence  and  education.  When  he 
has  performed  thefe  two  parts  of  duty,  no  being  can  reproach  him  ^th  mjuftke 
or  injury.  And  as  the  terms  of  his  engagement,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  fub* 
fifting  his  oflfspring,  nuy  be  very  various;  'tis  mere  fuperftition  to  imagine,  that 
marriage  can  b^  entirely  uniform,  and  will  admit  only  ot  one  mode  or  form.  I^ 
not  human  laws  reflrain  the  natural  liberty  of  men,  every  particular  marriage  would 
be  as  different,  as  contracts  or  bargains  of  any  other  kind  or  fpecies. 

As  circumftances  vary,  and  the  laws  propofe  different  advantages,  we  find, 
that,  in  different  times  and  places,  they  impofe  different  conditions  on  this  im» 
portant  contract.  In  Tonquin  Vis  ufual  for  the  failors,  when  the  fhips  come  in* 
to  the  harbor,  to  marry  for  the  (eafon  ;  and,  notwithftanding  this  precarious  en* 
gagement,  th|y  are  aflured,  'tis  faid,  of  the  ftridteft  fidelity  to  their  bed,  as  well 
as  in  the  whole  management  of  their  affairs,  from  thofe  temporary  fpouies. 

I  CANNOT^  at  prefent,  recoiled  my  authorities;  but  I  have  fomewhere read. 
That  the  republic  of  Athens  having  lofl  many  of  its  citizens  by  war  and  pefti* 
lence,  allowed  every  man  to  marry  two  wives,  in  order  the  fooner  to  repair  the 
wafle  which  had  been  made  by  thefe  calamities.  The  poet  Euripides  happened 
to  be  coupled  to  two  noify  Vixons,  who  fo  plagued  him  with  their  jealoufies  and 

quar* 
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quarrels,  that  he  became  ever  after  a  profefled  woman-hater ;  and  is  the  only  thea«^ 
trical  writer,  perhaps  the  only  poet,  who  ever  entertained  an  averfion  againft 
the  whoJe  fex. 

In  that  agreeable  romance,  called  the  Hiftary  of  the  Sevarambians,  where  a 
great  many  men  and  a  few  women  are  fuppofed  to  be  fhipwrecked  on  a  dcfert 
coaft ;  the  captain  of  the  troop,  in  order  to  obviate  thofe  endlefs  quarrels  which 
arofe,  regulates  their  marri^es  after  the  following  manner :  he  takes  a  handfome 
female  to  himfelf  alone ;  affigns  one  to  every  couple  of  inferior  officers ;  and  to 
five  of  the  loweft  rank  he  gives  one  wife  in  common.  Could  the  greateft  legif- 
lator,  in  fuch  circumftances,  have  contrived  matters  with  greater  wifdom  ? 

The  ancient  Britons  had  a  very  Angular  kind  of  marriage,  which  is  to  be 
met  with  among  no  other  people.  Any  number  of  them,  as  ten  or  a  dozen,, 
joined  in  a  fociety  together,  which  was  perhaps  requifite  for  mutual  defence  in 
thofe  barbarous  times.  Ill  order  to  link  this  fociety  the  ctofer,  they  took  an  equal 
number  of  wives  in  common,  and  whatever  children  were  born,  were  reputed  to 
belong  to  all  of  them,  and  were  accordingly  provided  for  by  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

Among  the  inferior  creatures,  nature  herfelf,  being  the  fupreme  IcgiOaftor^  pre*- 
icribes  all  the  laws  which  regulate  their  marriages,  and  varies  thofe  laws  according 
to  the  different  circumftances  of  the  creature.  Where  fhe  furnifheSj  with  eafe, 
food  and  defence  to  the  new-born  animal,  the  preftnt  embrace  terminates  thc^ 
marriage ;  and  the  care  of  the  offspring  is  committed  intirely  to  the  female.  Where 
the  food  is  of  more  difficult  purchafe,  the  marriage  continues  for  one  feafon,  till 
die  common  prc^eny  can  provide  for  itfelf  *,  and  then  the  union  immediately  dif- 
iblves,  and  leaves  each  of  the  parties  free  to  enter  into  a  new  eng^ment  at  the 
enfuing  feafon.  But  nature  having  endowed  man  with  reaibn,  has  not  fo  exadly 
regulated  every  article  of  his  marriage  contract,  but  has  left  him  to  adjuft  thcm» 
by  his  own  prudence,  according  to  his  particular  circumftances  and  fituation^ 
Municipal  laws  are  a  fupply  to  the  wifdom  of  each  individual ;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  by  reftraining  the  natural  liberty  of  men,  make  the  private  intereft  fubmit; 
to  the  intereft  of  the  public.  All  regulations,  therefore,  on  this  head  are  equally 
lawful,  and  equally  conformable  to  the  principles  of  nature  •,  tho*  they  are  not  all 
equally  convenient,  or  equally  ufeful  to  fociety.  The  laws  may  allow  of  polyga- 
my, as  among  the  Eafiern  nations;  or  of  voluntary  divorces,  as  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  ;  or  they  may  confine  one  man  to  one  woman,  during^ 
the  whole  courfe  of  their  lives,  as  among  the  modern  Europeans.  It  may  not 
be  diiagreeable  to  confider  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  which  refult  from 
each  of  thefe  inftitutions. 

The  advocates  for  polygamy  may  recommend  it  as  the  only  effeftual  remedy^ 
for  the  furies  and  diforders  of  love,  and  the  only  expedient  for  freeing  men  from 
that  flavery  to  the  females,  which  the  natural  violence  of  our  paffions  has  impofed 
on  us.  By  this  means  alone  can  we  regain  our  right  of  fovereignty  ^  and,  fating 
•ur  appetite,  re-eftablifh  the  authority,  of  reafon  in  our  minds,  and,  of  confe-» 
quence,  our  own  authority  in  our  families.  Man,  like  a  weak  fovereign,  being 
unable  to  fupport  himfelf  againft  the  wiles  and  intrigues  of  lus  fubjeds,  muft  play 
one  faction  ag^nft  another,  and  become  abfolute  by  the  mutual  jealoufies  or  the 
females.    9li  divide  and  to  govern  is  an  univer&l  xpaxiQi  i  and,  by  negleAing  ir», 
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the  Europe  AVS  undergo  a  more  grievous  and  a  more  ignominious  flavery  than 
the  Turks  or  Persians,  who  are  fubjefted  indeed  to  a  fovcreign,  who  li^  at 
a  diftance  from  them,  but  in  their  domeftic  affairs  rule  with  an  uncontrolable  fway. 
An  honeft  Turk,  who  (hould  come  from  his  feraglio,  where  every  one  trembles 
before  him,  would  be  furprifed  to  fee  Sylvia  in  her  drawing  room,  adored  by 
all  the  beaus  and  pretty  fellows  about  town,  and  he  would  certainly  take  her  for 
fome  mighty  and  dcfpotic  queen,  furrounded  by  her  guard  of  obfequious  (live* 
and  eunuchs. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  with  better  reafon,  that  this  fovereigntf 
of  the  male  is  a  real  ufurpation,  and  deftroys  that  neamefs  of  rank,  not  to  fty 
equality,  which  nature  has  eftablilhed  betwixt  the  fexes.  We  are,  by  nature,  tHfcir 
lovers,  their  friends,  their  patrons :  Would  we  willingly  change  fuch  endearing: 
appellations,  for  the  barbarous  titles  of  matter  and  tyrant? 

In  what  capacity  fhall  we  gain  by  this  inhuman  proceeding  ?  As  lovers,  or  as 
hulbands  ?  The  lover ^  is  totally  annihilated-,  and  courtfhip,  the  mod  agreeable 
icene  in  human  life,  can  no  longer  have  place,  where  women  have  not  the  free 
difpofal  of  themfelves,  but  are  bought  and  fold,  like  the  meaneft  animals.  The 
bujband  is  as  little  a  gainer,  having  found  the  admirable  fecret  of  cxtinguifhing every  . 
part  of  love,  except  its  jealoufy.  There  is  no  rofe  without  its  thorn ;  but  h^ 
muft  be  a  foolifti  wretch  indeed  >,  who  throws  away  the  rofe  and  preferves  only  the 
thorn. 

I  WOULD  not  willingly  infift  upon  it  as  an  advantage  in  our  -European  cuf- 
toms,  what  was  obferved  by  Mehemet  Effendi  the  laft  Turkish  ambdfla*. 
dor  in  France.  fVe  TuSrs,  fays  he,  are  great  fimfletons  in  comparifon  of  tbt 
cbriftians.  We  are  at  the  exfence  and  trouble  of  keeping  a  feraglio^  each  in  bis  otlm 
hotife:  But  you  eafe  y our f elves  of  this  burden^  and  have  your  feraglio  in  your  friend 
houfes.  The  known  virtue  of  our  British  ladies  frees  them  fufficiently  from  this 
imputation :  And  the  Turk  himfelf,  had  he  travelled  among  us,  muft  have  owned, 
that  our  fr'ee  commerce  with  the  fair  fex,  more  than  any  other  invention,  embel* 
lifhes,  enlivens,  and  polifhes  fociety. 

But  the  Asiatic  manners  are  as  deftrudtive  to  friendfliip  as  to  love.  Jea- 
loufy excludes  men  from  all  intimacies  and  familiarities  with  each  other.  No 
man  dares  bring  his  friend  to  his  houfe  or  table,  left  he  bring  a  lover  to  his  nu- 
merous wives.  Hence  all  over  the  eaft,  each  family  is  as  feparate  from  another, 
as  if  they  were  fo  many  diftinft  kingdoms.  No  wonder  then,  that  Solomoi^, 
living  like  an  eaftern  prince,  with  his  fevcn  hundred  wives,  and  three  hundred 
concubines,  without  one  friend,  could  write  fo  pathetically  concerning  the 
vanity  of  the  world.  Had  he  tried  the  fecret  of  one  wife  or  miftrefs,  a  few 
friends,  and  a  great  many  companions,  he  might  have  found  life  fomewhat  more 
agreeable.  Deftroy  love  and  fricnifliip ;  what  remains  in  the  world  worth  accept- 
ing ? 

The  bad  education  of  children,  efpecially  children  of  condition,  is  another  un- 
avoidable confequence  of  thefe  inftitutions.  Thofe,  who  pafs  all  the  early  part  of 
their  life  among  Oaves,  are  only  qualified  to  be,  themfelves,  flaves  and  tyrants-; 
and  in  every  future  intcrtrourfe,  either  With  their  inferiors  or  fuperiors,  are  apt  to 
forget  the  natural  equality  of  mankind.  What  attention,  tbo,  can  it  be  fuppofed 
apparent,  whofe  feraglio  aSbrds  him  fifty  fons,  ^11  give  to  the  inflilling  prin* 
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ciplcs  of  morality  or  fcience  into  a  progeny,  with  whom  he  himfelf  is  fcarcely  ac- 
quainted, and  whom  he  loves  with  fo  divided  an  affeftion  ?  Barbarifm,  tliereforc, 
Appears,  from  reafon  as  well  as  experience,  to  be  the  infeparable  concomitant  of 
polygamy. 

To  render  polygamy  more  odious,  I  need  not  recount  the  frightful  effeds  of 
jealoufy,  and  the  conftraint  in  which  it  holds  the  fair-fex  all  over  the  eaft.  In 
thofe  countries  men  are  not  allowed  to' have  any  commerce  with  the  females, 
not  even  phyficians,  when  ficknefs  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  cxtinguilhed  all 
wanton  paflions  in  the  bofoms  of  the  fair,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  has  rendered 
them  unfit  objefts  of  defire.  Tournefort  tells  us,  That  when  he  was  brought 
into  the  grand  Jignior*s  feraglio  as  a  phyfician,  he  was  not  a  little  furprized,  in 
looking  along  a  gallery,  to  fee  a  great  number  of  naked  arms.  Handing  out  from 
the  fides  of  the  room.  He  could  not  imagine  what  this  could  mean  5  till  'he 
was  told,  that  thofe  arms  belonged  to  bodies,  which  he  muft  cure,  without  know- 
ing any  more  about  them,  than  what  he  could  learn  from  the  arms.  He  was  not 
allowed  to  afk  a  queftion  of  the  patient,  or  even  of  her  attendants,  left  he  might 
find  it  neceflary  to  enquire  concerning  circumftances,  which  the  delicacy  of  the 
feraglio  allows  not  to  be  revealed.  Hence  the  phyficians  in  the  caftern  coun- 
tries pretend  to  know  all  difeafes  from  the  pulfe ;  as  our  quacks  in  Europe  un- 
dertake to  cure  a  perfon  merely  from  feeing  his  water.  I  fuppofe,  had  Monfieur 
Tournefort  been  of  this  latter  kind,  he  would  not,  in  Constantinople,  have 
been  allowed  by  the  jealous  Turks  to  be  furniflied  with  materials  requifite  fgr 
exercifing  his  art. 

In  another  country,  where  polygamy  is  alfo  allowed,  they  render  their  wives 
cripples,  and  make  their  feet  of  no  ufe  to  them,  in  order  to  confine  them  to  their 
own  houfes.  But  it  will,  perhaps,  appear  ftrange,  that  in  an  European  country, 
where  polygamy  is  not  allowed,  jealoufy  can  yet  be  carried  to  fuch  a  height,  that 
'tis  indecent  fo  much  as  to  fuppofe,  that  a  woman  of  rank  can  have  feet  or  legs. 
A  Spaniard  is  jealous  of  the  very  thoughts  of  thofe  who  approach  his  wife  ; 
and,  if  poflSble,  will  prevent  his  being  diflionored,  even  by  the  wantonnefs  of 
imagination.  Witnefs  the  following  ftory,  which  we  have  from  very  good  au- 
thority *.  When  the  mother  of  the  late  king  of  Spain  was  on  her  road  to- 
wards Madrid,  (he  pafled  thro*  a  little  town  in  Spain,  famous  for  its  manu- 
faftory  of  gloves  and  ftockings.  The  honeft  magiftrates  of  the  place  thought 
they  could  not  better  exprefs  their  joy  for  the  reception  of  their  new  queen, 
than  by  prefenting  her  with  a  fample  of  thofe  commodities,  for  which  alone  their 
town  was  remarkable.  The  major-domo^  who  condufted  the  queen,  received  the 
gloves  very  gracioufly :  But  when  the  ftockings  were  prefented,  he  flung  them 
away  with  great  indignation,  and  feverely  reprimanded  the  magiftrates  for  this 
egregious  piece  of  indecency.  Knpvo^  fays  he,  ^bat  a  queen  of  Spain  has  no  legs. 
The  poor  young  queen,  who,  at  that  time,  underftood  the  language  but  very  im- 
perfe^ly,  and  had  been  often  frightened  with  ftories  of  Spanish  jealoufy,  ima- 
gined that  they  were  to  cgt  oflF  her  legs.  Upon  which  (he  fell  a  crying,  and  beg- 
ged them  to  conduft  her  back  to  Germany  -,  for  that  ftie  never  could  endure 
that  operation  ;    And  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  they  could  appeafe  her.     Phi- 

•  Memoires  di  la  rwr  ^TEsfackb  far  Madame d  k\j nor . 
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LIP  IV.  is  faid  never  in  his  life  to  have  laughed  hevtily*  but  at  the  recital  of  thU 

ftory. 

'  If  a  Spanish  lady  muft  not  be  fuppofcd  to  have  leg§,  wh^  mqft  be  fup!pofc4 
of  a  Turkish  lady  ?  She  muft  not  be  fuppofed  to  have  a  being  at  all,  Accow- 
ingly,  'tis  cfteemed  a  piece  of  rudenefs  and  indecency  at  Constantinople,  ever 
to  make  mention  of  a  man's  wives  before  him  *.  In  Europe,  'tis  true,  fine  breci 
people  make  it  alfo  a  rule  never  to  talk  of  their  wives :  But  the  reafoh  is  noft 
founded  on  our  jealoufy.  I  fuppofe  it  is  becaufe  we  fhould  be  apt,  were  it  riot 
for  thk  rule,  to  become  troublcffome  to  company,  by  talking  too.  much  of  them'. 

The  author  of  the  Persian  ktters  has  given  a  different  reafon  for  this  polite 
maxim.  Men^  fays  he,  nevef"  care  to  mention  their  wives  in  company^  lejl  tbeyjbtndai 
talk  of  them  I  if  ore  people^  who  are  better  acquainted  with  them  than  themjehes. 
'  Having  rgefted  polygamy,  and  matched  one  man  with  one  wpman,  let  u^ 
now  corVfider  what  duration  We  (Hall  aflign  to  their  union,  and  whether  we  fljialjl 
admit  of  thbfe  voluntary  divorces,  which  were  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks,  aiii 
Romans.  They  who  Would  defend  this  pra£l;ice,  may  employ  the  follqwing 
reaforis. 

"  How  often  does  difgufl.  and  averfion  arife  after  marri.age,  from  the  moft  tjji-. 
vial  accidents,  or  from  an  incompatibility  of  humor ;  where  time,  inftead  of  cur- 
ing the  wounds  proceeding  fronfi  nlutual  injuries,  fefters  thena  every  day  the  more^ 
by  new  quarrels  and  reproaches  ?  Let  us  feparat?  hearty,  which  are  Dpi  ip.^;^or 
each  other.  Each  of  them  may,  perhaps,  find  ahothert  for  which  it  is  b^(tcij 
fitted.  At  leift,  nothing  can  be  more  cruel,  than  to  preferve,  by  violence,  an 
union,  which,  at  firft,  ym  made  by  mutual  love»  and  is  now»  in  enedb,  diflQlVcd 
by  mutual  hatred. 

'  But  the  liberty  of  divorces  is  not  only  a  cure  to  hatred  and  don)e(lic  qua,r- 
rels:  It  is  alfo  an  admirable  prefer vative  agamft  them,  and  the  only  fecret  foi; 
keeping  alive  idi^  love,  which  firft  united  the  married  couple.  The  heart  of  maii 
delights  in  liberty:  The  very  image  of  coriftraint  is  grievous  to  it :  When  yoij 
wouki  confine  it  by  violence,  to  what  would  othcrwife  have  been  its  choice,,  thq 
inclination  immediately  changes,  and  defire  is  turned  into  averfion.  If  the  pub^ 
lie  intereft  will  not  allow  us  to  enjoy  in  polygamy  that  variety^  which  is  fo  agre<|-J 
able  in  love ;  at  leaft,  deprive  us  npt  of  that  Kberty,  which  is  fo  effentially  rcr 
quifite.  In  vain  you  tell  me,  that  I  had  my  choice  of  the  perfon,  \yith  whom  t 
would  conjoin  myfelf.  I  had  my  choice,  *tiS  true,  of  my  prifpn ;  but  this  \\ 
but  a  fmall  comfort,  fince  it  niuft  ftill  be  a  prifon. 

Such  are  the  arguments,  which  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  divorces  :  But  then; 
feem  to  be  thcfc  three  unanfwerable  objeftions  againft  them  :  FirJ^  What  muft 
become  of  the  children,  upon  the  feparation  of  the  parents  ?  Muft  they  be  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  a  ftepmother  -,  and  inftead '  of  the  fond  attention  and  con- 
tern  of  a  parent,  feel  all  the  indifference  or  hatred  of  a  ftranger  or  an  enemy  ? 
Thefe  inconveniences  are  fufficiertfly  felt,  where  nature  has  made  the  divorce  by 
the  doom  inevitable  to  all  mortals:  And  Ihall  we  feek  to  multiply  thefc  incon- 
veniences, by  multiplying  divorces,  and  putting  it  in  the  power  of  parents,  up- 
on every  caprice,  to  render  their  poftcrity  miferable  ? 

*  Mimoires  it  Mar^uij  i^Argens. 

I  Secondly 
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Sicondfyj  If  it  be  true,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  heart  of  man  naturally  de- 
lights In  liberty,  and  hates  every  thing  to  which  it  is  confined  ;  'tis  alfo  true,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  heart  of  man  naturally  fubmits  to  neceffity,  and  foon 
lofes  an  inclination,  when  there  appears  an  abfolute  impoflibility  of  gratifying  it, 
Thefe  principles  of  human  nature,  you  will  fay,  are  contradiftory :  But  what  is 
0ian  but  a  heap  of  contradiftions  ?  Tho*  'tis  remarkable,  that  where  principles  are, 
ifter  this  mariner,  contrary  in  their  operation,  they  do  not  always  deftroy  each 
other ;  but  the  one  or  the  other  may  predominate  on  any  particular  occafion,  ac- 
cording as  circumffandes  are  more  or  fefs  favorable  to  it.  For  inftance,  love  is 
a  rcftlefs  and  impatient  paflion,  full  of  caprices  and  variations  ;  arifing  in  a  mo- 
(ic^tit  from  a  feature,  from  an  air,  from  nothing,  and  fuddenly  extinguilhing  after 
the  ftftic  manner.  Such  a  paflion  requires  liberty  above  all  things^  and  therefore 
Eloisa  had  reafon,  when,  in  order  to  preferve  this  paflion,  flic  rcfufed  to  marry 
h^r  beloved  Ab£lard. 

Hozo  oft  J  when  preft  to  marriage ,  have  I  faid^ 
Cut  ft  on  aU  laws  but  tbofe  which  love  has  made : 
Love^  free  as  air,  atjight  of  human  ties, 
Spreds  bis  light  wit^,  and  in  a  moment  flies. 

hut  friend/hip  is  a  calm  and  fedate  affcAion,  conducted  by  reafon,  and  cemented 
by  habit  ^  fpringing^  from  long*  acquaintance  and  mutual  obligation^  i  without, 
jfcaloulies  or  fears,  and  without  thofe  feverifli  fits  of  heat  and  cold,  which  caufe 
luch  an  agreeable  torment  in  the  amorous  paflion.  So  fbber  an  afi^edion,  there* 
folfe,'  ais  friendfliip,  rather  thrives  under  conftraint,  and  never  rifes  to  fuch  a  height, 
A  when  any  ftrong  intercft  or  neceflity  binds  two  perfons  together,  and  gives  them 
fome  common  objcift  of  pprfuit.  Let  us  confider  then,  Mmether  love  or  friend- 
fliip  flibuia  mbft  predominate  in.  marriage  ;  arid  we  fliall  foon  dcterri)ine  whether 
liberty  or  cpnfliraint  be  niofl:  fayorable  to  it.  The  haapiefl:  piajriagps,  to  be  fure,,' 
itte  fotiricl  where  love,' by^Iong^' acquaintance,  is  confoudated  into  friendfliip.  Who- 
ev^ei;  dreams  of  raptures  and  extafies  beyond  the  honey- moon,  is  a  fooL  Even  ro- 
mances themfelves,  with  all  their  liberty  of  fiftion,  are  obliged  to  drop  their 
k>vers  the  very  day  of  their  marriage,  and  find  it  eafier  to  fupport  the  paflion  for 
a' dozen  years  under  coldnc-fs,  difdain  and  difficulties,  than  a  week  under  poflcflion 
and  fecurity.  We  need  not,  therefore,  be  afraid  of  drawing  the  marriage -knot* 
the  clofeft  poflible.  The  friendfliip  between  the  perfons,  where  ft  is  folid  and  fin-, 
cere,  will  rather  gain  by  it :  And  where  it  is  wavering  and  uncertain,  this  is  the 
teft  expedient  for  fi5^ing  it.  How  many  frivolous  quarrels  and  difgufts  are  there, 
Which  people  of  common  prudence  endeavor  to  forget,  .when  they  lye  under  a  ne- 
ceffity of  pafling  their  liVes  together  ;  but  which  would  foon  inflame  into  themofl: 
deadly  hatred,  were  they  punuied  to  the  utmoft,  under  the  profpedl  of  an  eafy 
feparation  ?  ' 

In  the  third  placfe',  we  riiufl:  conTicfer,  that  nothing'  is  more  dangerous  than  to 
iniite  two  perfons  io  cloftly  in  all  their  intercfts  and  concerns,  as  man  and  wife, . 
without  renderirig  the  union  intire  and  total.     The  leaft  poflibility  of  a  feparacc' 
intcreft  myfl^  be  the  fourcc  of  endlefs  quarrels  and  jealoufies.     What  Dr.  P.arnel 
calls, 

^he  little  pUfritig  temper  of  a  tvife^ 

0^2  will 
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will  be  doubly  ruinous ;  and  the  hgfband's  felfiftinefs,  being  accompanied  with 
more  power,  may  be  ftill  mori  dangerous. 

Should  thefe  reafons  againft  voluntary  divorces  be  efteemed  infufficient,  I  hope 
no  body  will  pretend  to  refule  the  teftimony  of  experience.  At  the  time  when  di- 
vorces were  mod  iVequcnt  among  the  Romans,  marriages  were  moft  rare  ;  and 
O  AuGus'i;us  was  obliged,  by  penal  laws,  to  force  the  men  of  fafhion  into  the  mar-. 

ried  ftate :  A  circumftance  which  is  fcarcc  to  be  found  in  any  other  age  or 
nation.  The  more  ancient  laws  of  Rome  which  prohibited  divorces,  are  ex- 
tremely praifcd  by  DiONYsius  HALYCARNASSiEus*.  Wondcrful  was  the  har- 
mony, lays  the  hiftorian,  which  this  infeparablc  union  of  interefts  produced  be- 
tween married  perfons ;  while  each  of  them  confidcred  the  inevitable  neccflity  by 
which  they  were  linked  together,  and  abandoned  all  profpedt  of  any  other  choice 
6t  eftablifhment.  ^ 

Th  e  exclufion  of  polygamy  and  divorces  fufficiently  recommends  our  prefenc 
European  praftice  with  regard  to  marriage. 


ESSAY         XXIII. 

OF  SIMPLICITY  AND  REFINEMENT  IN  WRITING. 

FINE  writing,  according  to  Mr.  Addison,  confifts  of  fentiments,  which  are 
natural,  without  being  obvious.  There  cannot  be  a  jufter,  and  more  cpncilc 
definition  of  fine  writing. 

Sen'fiments,  which  are  merely  natural,  afFedtnot  the  mind  with  any  pleafure, 
and  feem  not  worthy  of  our  attention.  The  pleafantries  of  a  waterman,  the  obfer- 
vations  of  a  peafant,  the  ribBdry  of  a  porter  or  hackney  coachman  •,  all  thefe  are 
natural,  and  difagreeable.  What  an  infipid  comedy  Ihould  we  make  of  the  chit- 
chat of  the  tea-table,  copied  faithfully  and  at  full  length  ?  Nothing  can  plcafc  per- 
fons of  ufle,  but  nature  drawn  with  all  her  graces  and  ornaments,  la  belle  nature ; 
or  if  we  copy  low  life,  the  ftrokes  muft  be  ftrong  and  remarkable,  and  mull 
convey  a  lively  image  to  the  mind.  The  abfurd  naivety  of  Sancbo  Pancbo  is 
rcprefented  in  fuch  inimitable  colors  by  Cervantes,  that  it  entertains  as  much 
as  the  pidure  of  the  moft  magnanimous  hero  or  fofteft  lover. 

The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  orators,  philbfophers,  critics,  or  any  author  who 
fpeaks  in  his  own  perfon,  without  introducing  other  fpeakers  or  aftors.  If  his 
language  be  not  elegant,  his  obfervations  uncommon,  his  fpife  ftrong  and  mafcu- 
line,  he  will  in  vain  boaft  his  nature  and  fimplicity.  He  may  be  corredt ;  but  be 
never  will  be  agreeable.  *Tis  the  unhappinefs  of  fuch  authors,  that  they  are  ne- 
ver blamed  nor  cenfured.  The  good  fortune  of  a  book,  and  that  of  a  man,  arc 
not  the  fame.  The  fecret  deceiving  path  of  life,  which  Horace  talks  of,  fallen^ 
th  femita  vit^j  may  be  the  happieft  lot  of  the  one  j  but  is  the  greateft  misfortune, 
which  the  other  poflibly  can  fall  into. 

*  Lib.  2, 
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^eiletces  of  Paris,  than  to  the  forefts  of  Arcadia.  But  this  it  is  impofllble  to 
difcover  from  bis  critical  reafonings.  He  blatnes  all  excefiive  painting  and  oma* 
ment  as  much  as  Virgil  could  have  done,  hadi  be  wrote  K  diflertation  on  that  fpe- 
cies  of  poetry.  However  different  the  t^es  of  men  may  be,  their  general  dif- 
courfcs  on  thcfe  fubjefts  are  commonly  the  fame.  No  criticifm  can  be  very  in- 
ftrudive,  which  defcends  not  to  particulars,  and  is  not  full  of  examples  and  iUu- 
firacions.  'Tis  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  beauty,  as  well  as  virtue,  lies  always  in 
a  medium  ;  but  where  this  medium  is  placed,  is  the  great  queftion,  and  can  ne- 
ver be  fuificiently  explained  by  general  reafonings. 

I  SHALL  deliver  it  as  a  ii>ird  obfervation  on  this  fubjeft,  thai  'doe  ought  to  be  morf 
on  our  guard  againS  the  excefs  of  refinement  than  that  ofJimpUcity  -,  and  that  becauft 
the  former  exeefs  is'botb  lefs  beautiful,  and  more  dangerous  than  the  latter. 

'Ti^s:  a  certan  rule,-  that  wit  and  paffion  are  intirely  inconfiftetnt.  When  the  af- 
fections are  moved,  there  is  no  place  for  th^  imagination.  The  mind  of  man 
being  naturally  limited,  'tis  impoflible,  that  all  its  faculties  can  operate  at  once : 
And  the  more  any  one  predominates,  the  lefs  room  is  there  for  the  others  to  exett 
their  vigor.  For  tffll  reafon,  a  greater  degree  of  fimplicity  is  required  in  all  com- 
pofitions,  where  men,  and  adions,  and  pafTions  are  painted,  than  in  fuch  as  con- 
fift  of  refleflions  and  obfervations.  And  as  the  former  fpecies  of  writing  is  the 
more  engaging , and  beautiful^  one  may  fafely,  upon  this  account,  give  the  prefe*- 
rence  to  the  extreme  of  fimplicity  above  that  of  refinement. 

Ws  may  alio  dbferv:e,  that  thofe  competitions,  which  we  read  xht  biteneft,  iind 
which  every  man  of  tafte  has-  got  by  heart,  have  the  recommendation  of  fimplicity9> 
and  have  nothing  furprizing  in- the  thought,  when  divefted  of  that  elegance  of  es*' 
pfreQioni  and  harmony  of  nuipbers^  with-  which  it  is  cloathed.  If  the  merit  of  th6 
compofition  lies  in  a  points qf  wit ;.  it  may  ftrike  at  firft';-  but  the  mind  anticipates^ 
the  thought  id  tHe  fecpnd  pdrufaK  .^nd  is  no  longer  affefted  by  it.  When  I  read  ait 
epigram  of  Martial',  the  firft  line  recadls  the  whole  ;-  and  I  have  no  pleafurc  in^ 
repeating  to  myfelf  what  I  know  already.  But  €ach  .linej-  each  word  in  Catul^' 
Lus  has  its  merit  •,  arid  I.  am  never  tired  with  the  perufal  of  him.  *Tis  fuffidtef^ 
to  rurf  over  Gowley  once  :•  ButPARNELj  after- the  fiftieth  reading,  is  as  frefli.as: 
at  the  firft.  Befides,  'tis  with  books^  as  with  women,  where  a  certain  plattmlsof* 
manner  and  of  drefs  is  more  engaging  than >  that  g}are  of  paint  and  airs!wd  ap-^ 
pare!,,  which '.may  dazzle-  the  eye,  but  reached  not  the  affeftiorts.  TERENfcr: 
is  a  modeft  and  bafhful  beauty,  to  whom  we  grant  every  thing,  becaufc  he  af^. 
fumes  nothing,  and  whofe  purity  and  natui*e  make  a^durable,  tho*' not  a  violent, 
imprefiion  on  us. 

But  refinement,  as  it  is  the  lefs  beautiful^  fo  is  it  the  more  dangerous  extreme^' 
and  what  we  are  the  apt^ft  to  fall  into.  Simplicity  pafles  for  ddnefi,  when  if  ir 
not  accompanied  with  great  clegancfc  and  propriety.  On  the  contrary,  there!  i$- 
fomething  furprizing  in  a  blaze  of  wit  and  conceit.  Ordinary  readers  are  rtJjghtBjr* 
ftruck  with  it,  and  falfely  ictiagineit  tobe  the  moft  difficult,  as  well  as  moil  excel- 
lent way  of  writing.  Seneca  abounds  with  agreeable  faults,  fays  QyiNTiLiAKr;^ 
ahunddt  dukibus  vitiis  \  and  for  that  reafon  is  the  more  dangerous,  and  themore'apt' 
to  pervert  the  tafte  of  the  young  and  iilconfiderate. 

I  SHALL  add,  that  the  excefs  of  refinement  is-  now  more  to  be  guarded  againft* 
than  ever ;  becaufe  'tis  the  extreme,  which  men  are  the  nloft  apt  to  fall  intor af- 
ter 
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%er  katning  has  made  great  progrels,  and  after  eminent  writers  hare  appeared  in 
cvicry  fpecies  of  compofition.  The  endeavor  to  plcafe  by  novelty  leads  men  wide 
of  fitpplicity.  and  nature,  and  fills  their  writings  with  aflrcdation  and  conceit.  Ic 
^a&  thus  ihe  Asiatic  eloquence  degenerated  fo  much  from  the  Attic.  It  was 
thus  the  age  of  Claudius  and  Nero  became  fo  much  inferior  to  that  of  Aucus* 
Tus  in  taffe  and  genius :  And  perhaps  there' are,  at  prefent,  fome  fymptoms  of  a 
like  degeneracy  of  tafte,  in  France  as  well  as  in  England. 
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Olf^    ^fATIONAL    CHARACTERS. 

T.H  E  vulgar  are  very  apt  to  carry  all  national  cbaraffers  to  extremes ;  and 
having  once  eftabliihed  it  as  a  principle,  that  any  people  are  knavifh,  or 
cowardly,  pt  ignorant,  they  will  admit  of  no  exception,  but  comprehend  every 
indiiddual  under  the  fame  charadter.     Men  of  fenfe  condemn  thefe  undiftinguiftiing 
judgments :  tho*  at  th^  fanfie  time,  they  allow,  that  each  nation  has  a  peculiar  fee 
of  manners^  and  that  fome  particular  qualities  are  more  frequently  to  be  met  with 
tmong  one  people  than  among  their  neighbors.     The  common  people  in  Swisser- 
LAND  have  furely  more  probity  than  thofe.  of  the  fame  rank  iaiRELANo  ;.  and 
every  prudent  man  will,  from  that  circumftance  alone,  make  a  difference  in  the, 
truft  which  he  repofes.  in  each.    We  have  reafpn  to.  e^cpoft  greater  wit  and  gaiety- 
in  a  Fremchman  than  in  a  Spaniard;  tho'  Cervantes  was  bom  in  Spain. 
An  Englishman  will  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  have  more  knowlege  than  a  Dane  ;. 
tho*  Tycho  Brake  was  a  native  of  Denmark. 

PiF?^R£NT  reafpns  are  aftigned  for  thqfe.  national  chara£lers ;  while  fome  ac*^ 
count  for  them  from  moral  and.  others,  from  phyfical  caufes.  By  moral  caufes,  T 
mean  all  circumftances,  which  are  fitted  to  work  on  the  mind  as  motives  or  rea- 
fens,  and  which  render  a  peculiar  fet  of  manners  habitual  to  us*  Of  this  kind 
are,  the  nature  of  the  governments  the  revolutions  of  public  aff^rs,  the  plenty  or 
penury  in  which  the  people  live,  the  fituation  of  the  nation  with  regard  to  its 
neighbors,  and  fuch  like  circumftances.  By  phyfical  caufes,  I  mean  thofe  quali- 
ties of  the  air  and  climate,  which  are  fuppofed  to  work  infenfibly  on  the  temper, 
by  altering  the  tone  and  habit  of  the  body,  and  giving  a  particular  complexion, 
whkrh  tho*  refleftion  and  reafon  may  fometimes  overcome,  yet  will  it  prevail  among 
the  generality  of  mankind,  and  have  an  influence  on  their  manners. 

That  the  charafter  of  a  nation  will  very:  much  depend  on  moral  caufes  muft  be 
evident  to  the  moft  fuperficial  obferver ;  fmce  a  nation  is  nothing  but  a  colleftion* 
qf  individuals,  and  the  manners  of  individuals  are  frequently  determined  by  thefe 
caufes.  As  poverty  and  hard  labor  debafe  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  and 
render  them  unfit  for  any  fcience  and  ingenious  profeffion  ;  fo  where  any  govern- 
ment becomes  very  opprefllve  to  all  its  fubjefts,  it  muft  have  a  proportional  effeft 
on  their  temper  and  genius,  and  muft  banifh  all  the  liberal  arts  from  among  them. 

Inftances  of  this  nature  are  very  frequent  in  the  world « 

The 
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The  fame  principle  of  moral  caufes  fixes  the  charafter  of  different  profeffions, 
and  alters  even  that  difpofition,  which  the  particular  members'  receive  frqm  the 
hand  of  nature.  A  foldier  and  a  prieif;are  different  charafters,  intall  nations,  and 
all  ages ;  and  this  difference  is.  founded  on  circumftances,  whole  operation  is  eter- 
nal and  unalterable. 

The  uncertainty  of  their  life  makes  foldiers  lavifli  and  generous  as  well  as  brave: 
Their  idlenefs,  as  well  as  the  large  focieties,  which  they  form  in  camps  or  gani- 
fon?,  inclines  them  to  pleafure  and  gallantry  :  By  their  frequent  cJiangc  of  compa- 
ny, they  acquire  good  breeding  and  an  opennefs  of  behavior :  Being  employed 
only  againft  a  public  and  an  open  enemy,  they  become  candid,  honeft,  and  undc- 
figning  :  And  as  they  ufe  more  the  labor  of  the  body  than  that  of  ihe  mind,  thq^ 
are  commonly  thoughtlefs  and  ignorant  *. 

'Tis  a  trite,  but  not  altogether  a  falfe  maxim,  that  prieffs  of  all  religions  are  the 
fame ;  and  tho*  the  character  of  the  profeflion  will  not,  in  every  inftance,  prevail 
over  the  pejfonal  charafter,  yet  is  it  fure  always  to  predominate  with  the  greater 
number.  For  as  chymifts  obferve,  that  fpirits,  when  raifcd  to  a  certain  height, 
are  all  the  fame,  from  whatever  materials  they  be  extrafted ;  fo  thcfe  men,  being 
elevated  above  humanity,  acquire  a  uniform  charadler,  which  is  entirely  their  own,' 
and  which,  in  my  opinion,  is,  generally  fpeaking,  not  the  moft  amiable,  that  is 
to  be  met  with  in  human  fociety.  It  is,  in  moft  points,  oppofite  to  that  of  a  Ibl- 
dier ;  as  is,  the  way  of  life,  from  \yhich  it  is  derived  f .        i  .  . 

/-.•.•    r*  -T  r'      '  As 

■•  T'  '  ■    »  *  ■ 

•  ..  \        '         ■* 

*  'Tls  a  (aving  of  Me  n  an  d  e  r  ,  Ko/m4^  T^nvrn^^ .  fupport  the  veneration  pai^  uif  zn  by  the  ignomt 

Qy  etf  i!  vyJrrti  $£05  Ov^tU  yf>o»T*  av.     Men.  apud  vulgar,  they  muft  not  oiHy'k.e'^p  a  ''oniarkabie  re-, 

Stobaum.     *Tis  not  in  the  po^wer  enjen  ef  God  to  (crve,  but  muft  promo':'?  The  fpijit  of  fuperftition,- 

piake  a  polite  fcldier.     The  contrary  oblcrvation  by  a  continued  grini3oe  and  hypbcriiy.     This  dJP. 

with  regard  to  the  manners  of  foldiers  takes  place  Emulation  often  dcitroys  thie  candor  and    mg^-^ 

in  our  days.     This  feems  to  me  a  prefumptipny  nuity  of  their  temper,  an  i  makes  an  irrepkratolfar 

that  the  ancients  owed  all  their  refinement  and  ci-  breach  in  their  characicr 

vility  to  books  and  ftudy;  for  which,  indeed,  a  If  bychance  any  of  them  be  poflefTed  of  a  tem- 

faldier*s  life  is  not  fo  well  calculated.     Company  per  more  fufceptible  of  devotion  than  ufuL^i'16 

and  the  world  is  their  fphere.     And  if  there  be  that  he  has  but  litde  occafion'fbrhypocrtfy  to  itip^ 

any  poIitene(s  to  be  learned  from  compa-^y,  they  port  the  charadter  of  his  profefHon ;  'tis  {q  natural 

will  certainly  have  a  confiderable  fhare  of  it.  for  him  to  over-rate  this  advantage,  and  to. think. 

t  Tho*  all  mankind  have  a  llrong  propcnfity  to  that  it  atones  for  every  violation  of  morality,  iHsit' 
religion  at  certain  times  and  in  certain  diipofitions ;  frequently  he  is  not  more  virtuous  than  the  hypo- 
yet  are  there  few  or  none,  who  have  xMo  thacde-  crite.  And  iho'  few  dare  openly  avow  thofe  cx^ 
%:tJty  and  with  that  conftancy,  which  is  requiiitc  plodcd  opinions,  that  e*very  thing  is  la^wful^^o  the 
tofupport  the  charafter  of  this  profeflion.  It  muft,  Jaints,  and  that  they  alone  harve  property  in  their 
therefore,  happen,  that  clergymen,  being  drawn  goods ;  yet  may  we  obferve,  that  thefe  principles* 
from  the  common  mafs  of  mankind,  as  people  are  lurk  in  every  bofom,  and  reprefenta  zckl'for-reli- 
to  other  employments,  by  the  views  of  proiit,  the  gious  obfervances  as  fo  great  a  merit,  ihatit.may 
greateft  part,  tho'  no  atheifts  or  free-thinkers,  compenfate  for  many  vices  and  enormities.  This 
will  find  it  neceflary,  on  particular  occafions,  to  obfervation  is  fo  common,  that  all  prudent  men 
feign  more  devotion  than  they  are,  at  that  time,  are  on  their  guard,  wheh  they  meet  with  any  ex- 
poilefTed  of,  and  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  traordinary  appearance  gf  religion  ;i  tho'  at  the' 
fer\'or  and  fcrioufnefs,  even  when  jaoed  with  the  fame  time,  they  confefs,  that  3iere  are  mfiny  ex-> 
exercifes  of  their  religion,  or  when  they  have  ceptions  to  this  general  rule,  and  that  probity  an^ 
their  minds  engaged  in  the  common  occupations  fuperftition  are  not  altogether  incompatible* 
of  life.  They  muft  not,  like  the  reft  of  the  Moft  men  arc  ambitious ;  but  the  ambition  of 
world,  give  fcope  to  their  natural  movements  and  other  m^n  may  commonly  be  fatisiied,  by  excel- 
ftntimcnts :  They  muft  fet  a  guard  over  their  ling  in  their  particular  profeflion,  and  th^ebypro^ 
looks  and  words  and  adlions:  And  in  order  to  moting  the  interefts  of  fociety.    The  ambition  of 

the 
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Thbre  arc  few  quefttons  more  curious  than  this,  or  which  will  occur  oftcner  ia 
our  enquiries- concerning  human  affiiirs ;  aiui' therefore  it  may  be  proper  to  give  it 
a  ferious  examination. 

The  human  mind  is  of  a  very  imitative  nature  i  nor  is  it  poflible  for  any  fet  erf 
men  to  converfe  often  together,  without  acquiring  a  fimititude  of  manners,  and 
communicating  to  each  other  their  vices  as  well  as  virtues.  The  propenfity  to 
company  and  fociety  is  ftrong  in  all  rational  creatures ;  and  the  fame  difpofition, 
which  gives  us  this  propenfity,  makes  us  enter  deeply  into  each  other's  fentiments, 
and  caufes  like  palTions  and  inclinations  to  run,  as  it  were  by  contagion,  thro*  the 
whole  club  or  knot  of  companions.  Where  a  number  of  men  are  united  into  one 
political  body,  the  occafions  of  their  intercourfe  muft  be  fo  frequent,  for  defence, 
commerce,  and  government,  that,-  together  with  the  fame  fpeech  or  language, 
they  muft  contraft  a  refemblance  in  their  manners,  and  have  a  common  or  na- 
tional chara&er,  as  well  as  a  per fonal  one,  peculiar  to  each  individual.  Now  tho* 
nature  produces  all  kinds  of  temper  and  underft:anding  in  great  abundance,  it  foU 
lows  not  that  (he  always  produces  them  in  like  proportions,  and  that  in  every  fo- 
ciety the  ingredients  of  induftry  and  indolence,  valor  and  cowardice,  humanity  and 
brutality,  wifdom  and  folly,  will  be  mixed  after  the  fame  manner.  In  the  in- 
fancy of  fociety,  if  any  of  thefe  difpofitions  be  found  in  greater  abundance  than  tb; 
reft,  it  will  naturally  prevail  in  the  compofition,  and  give  a  tindture  to  the  na* 
tional  charader.  Or  ihould  It  be  aflerted,  that  no  fpecies  of  temper  can  reafon*^ 
ably  be  prefumed  to  predominate,  even  in  thofe  contra6ted  focieties.,  and  that  th6 
fame  proportions  will  always  be  preferved  in  the  mixture ;  yet  furely  the  perfons  in 
credit  and  authority,  being  a  more  contracted  body,  cannot  always  be  prefumed  to 
be  of  the  fame  character ;  and  their  influence  on  the  manners  of  the  people,  muft; 
at  all  times,  be  very  confiderable.  If '  on  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  a  republic,  a 
Brutus  (hould  be  placed  in  authority,  a^  be  tranfported  with  fuch  an enthufiafm 
for  liberty  and  public  good,  as  to  overlook  all  the  ties  of  nature,  as  well  as  pri- 
vate intereft ;  fuch  an  illuftrious  example  will  naturally  have  an  eflfeft  on  tH^  whole 
fociety,  and  kindte  the  fame  paflion  in  every  bofom.  Whatever  it  be  that  forms 
the  manners  of  one  generation,  the  next  muft  imbibe  a  deeper  tinfture  of  the  fame 
dye  •,  men  being  more  fiifceptible  of  all  impreflions  during  infancy,  and  retaining 
thefe  impreflions  as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  world.  I  allert,  then,  that  all  na« 
tional  charafters,  where  they  depend  not  on  fixed  meral  caufes,  proceed  from  fuch 
accidents  as  thefe,  and  that  phyfical  caufes  have  no  difcernible  operation  on  the 
human  mind. 

If  we  run  over  the  whole  globe,  or  revolve  all  the  annals  of  hiftory,  we  fhatt 
difcover  every  where  figns  of  this  fympathy  or  contagion  of  manners,  none  of  the 
influence  of  air  or  climate. 

Firff.  We  may  obferve,  that  where  a  very  extenfive  government  has  been  efta* 
bliftied  for  many  centuries,  it  fpreads  a  national  charafter  over  the  whole  empire, 
and  communicates  to  every  part  a  fimihtude  of  mariners.     Thus  the  Chlnesb 

of  any  kind  are  to  be  met  with.     Strabo,  lib.  nians  are  learned,^  the  LaObdbmoicians  igno* 

2.  rejeds.  in  a  great  meafure,  the  influence  of  rant>  and  the  Thbbans  too,  who  are  ftiU  nearer 

tlimate  upon  inea.     AH  is  cuftom  and  education,  neighbors  to  the  former.     Even  the  dtfiere:xe  of 

fiys  he.    It  is  not  from  natorej  that. the  At hb«  animals^  beadds^  depends  not  on  climate. 
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NiARDS  were  reftlefs;  turbulent,  and  fo  addifted  to  war,  that  many  of  them 
killed  themfelves,  when  deprived  of  their  arms  by  the  Romans  *.  One  would 
find  an  equal  difficulty,  at  prefent,  (at  leaft  one  would  have  found  it  fifty  ye^rs 
ago)  to  rouzc  up  the  modern  Spahiards  to  arms.  The  Bat  avians  were  all  fol* 
diers  of  fortune,  and  hired  themfelves  into  the  Roman  armies.  Their  pofterity 
make  ufe  of  foreigners  for  the  fame  purpofe  that  the  Romans  did  their  anceftors. 
Tho'  fome  ftrokes  of  the  French  charafter  be  the  fame  with  that,  which  Caesar 
has  afcribed  to  the  Gauls  ;  yet  what  comparifon  between  the  civility,  humanity 
and  knowlege  of  the  modern  inhabitants  of  that  country,  and  the  ignorance,  bar- 
barity and  groffnefs  of  the  ancient  ?  Not  to  infift  upon  the  great  difference  betwixt 
the  prefent  poffeflbrs  of  Britain,  and  thofe  before  the  Roman  conqueft ;  we  may 
obferve,  that  our  anceftors,  a  few  centuries  ago,  were  funk  into  the  moft  abjeft  fu- 
perftition,  laft  century  they  were  inflamed  with  the  moft  furious  enthufiafm,  and 
are  now  fettled  into  the  moft  cool  indiflference  with  regard  to  religious  matters, 
that  is  to  be  found  in  any  nation  of  the  world. 

Eighthly.  Where  feveral  neighboring  nations  have  a  very  clofe  communica- 
tion together,  either  by  policy,  commerce,  or  travelling,  they  acquire  a  fimili- 
tude  of  manners,  proportioned  to  the  communicarion.  Thus  all  the  Franks  ap- 
pear to  have  a  uniform  charafter  to  the  eaftem  nations.  The  differences  among 
them  are  like  the  particular  accents  of  different  provinces,  which  are  not  di- 
ftinguifhable,  except  by  an  ear  accuftomed  to  them,  and  which  commonly  efcape 
a  foreigner. 

Ninthly.  We  may  often  remark  a  wonderful  mixture  of  manners  and  char^c-^ 
ter  in  the  fame  nation,  fpeakiilg  the  fame  language^  and  fubjeft  to  the  fame  go*' 
vernment : .  And  in  this  particular,  the  English  are  the  moft  remarkable  of  any 
people,  that  ever  were  in  the  world.  Nor  is  this  to  be  afcribed  to  the  mutability 
and  uncertainty  of  their  climate,  or  to  iny  other  pbyfical  caufes ;  fince  all  thefe 
caufes  take  place  in  their  neighboring  kingdoni  of  Scotland,  without  having  die 
feme  effcft.  -  Where  the  government  of  a-^  nation  is  altogether  repuWican,  it  is  apt 
t0  beget  a  particular  fct  of  manners.  Where  it  is  altogether  monarchical,  it  is 
more  apt  to  have  the  fame  effeft  j  the  imitation  of  fuperiors  fpreading  the  national 
manners  fafter  among  the  people.  If  a  ftate  confifts  altogether  of  merchants,  fuch 
as  Holland,  their  uniform  way  of  life  will  fix  their  charafler.  If  it  confiftj 
chiefly  of  nobles  and  landed  gentry,  like  Germany,  France,  and  Spain,  the 
fame  effeft  follows.  The  genius  of  a  particular  fed  or  religion  is  alfo  apt  to 
mould  the  manners  of  a  people.  But  the  English  government  is  a  mixture  of 
monarchy,  ariftocracy,  and  democracy.  The  people  are  compofed  of  gentry 
and  merchants.  All  fefts  of  religion  arc  to  be  found  among  them.  And  the 
great  liberty  and  independency,  which  they  enjoy,  allows  everyone  to  difplay 
the  manners,  peculiar  to  him;  Hence  the  English,  of  any  people  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  have  the  leaft  of  a  national  charafter ;  unlefs  this  very  Angularity  may  ftand 
for  fuch. 

If  the  charaftcrs  of  men  depended  on  the  air  and  climate,  the  degrees  of  heat 
and  cold  (hould  naturally  be  expedled  to  have  a  mighty  influence  ;  fince  nothing 
has  a  greater  cffed  on  all  plants  and  irrational  animals.     And  indeed  there  is  fome 

•  Tit,  Li VII,  Lib.  34.  Cap.  17. 
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and  knowlege  to  a  whole  people,  and  produce  the  greateft  infiprovemcnts :  But 
they  fix  the  tongue  by  their  writings,  and  prevent,  in  fomc  degree,  its  farther 
changes. 

Lord  Bacon  has  obferved,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  fouth  are,  in  general, 
more  ingenious  than  thofe  of  the  north ;  but  that,  where  the  native  of  a  cold  cli- 
aiiate  has  geniuSf  he  rifes  to  a  higher  pitch  than  can  be  reached  by  the  fouthern 
wits.     This  obfervation  a  late  writer  •  confirms,  by  comparing  the  fouthern  wits 
to  cucumbers,  which  are  commonly  all  good  of  their  kind ;  but  at  beft  arc  an 
infipid  fruit :  While  the  northern  geniufcs  are  like  melons,  of  which  not  one  in 
fifty  is  good  ;  but  when  it  is  good,  it  has  an  exquifite  rclifh.     I  believe  this  re- 
mark may  be  allowed  juft,  when  confined  to  the  European  nations,  and  to  the 
prefent  age,  or  rather  tb  the  preceding  one  :  But  then  I  think  it  may  be  accounted 
for  from  moral  caufes.     All  the  fcienccs  and  liberal  arts  have  been  imported  to 
us  from  the  fouth;  and  'tis  cafy'to  imagine,  that,  in  the  firft  ardor  of  ap- 
plication, when  excited  by  emulation  and  by  glory,  the  few,  who  were  addided 
to  them,  would  carry  them  to  the  greateft  height,  and  ftretch  every  nerve,  and 
every  faculty,  to  reach  the  pinnacle  of  perfedion.      Such  illuftrious  examples 
fpred  knowlege  every  where,  and  begot  an  univerfal  cfteem  for  the  fciences  :  Af- 
ter which,  'tis  no  wonder,  that  induflry  relaxes ;  while  men  meet  not  with  fuit- 
ablc  encouragement,  nor  arrive  at  fuch  diftinc^ion  by  their  attainments.     The 
univerfal  difiufion  of  learning  among  a  people,  and  the  entire  baniihment  of  gro& 
ignorance  and  rufticity  is,  therefore,  feldom  attended  with  any  remarkable  pcr^ 
fedion  in  particular  perfons.     It  ieems  to  be  taken  for  granted  in  the  dialogue  de, 
Oratmbus^  that  knowlege  was  much  more  common  in  Vespasian's  age  than  in, 
that  of  Cicero  or  Augustus.     Quinctilian  alfo  complains  of  the  pro£aoa- 
tion  of  learning,  by  its  becoming  too  vulgar.     "  Formerly,  fays  Juvenal,  fci- 
**  ence  was  confined  to  Greece  and  Italy.     Now  the  whole  world  emulate^ 
*^  Athens  and  Rome.     Eloquent  Gaul  has. taught  Britain,  knowing  in  die . 
*^  laws.     Even  Thulb  entertains  thoughts  of  hiring  rhetoricians  for  itsinflroc- 
**  tion  i" ."     This  ftate  of  learning  is  remarkable ;  becaufe  Juvenal  is  himfelf; 
the  laft  of  the  Roman  writers,  who  poffcfled  any  degree  of  genius.     Thofe,  who, 
fucceeded,  are  valued  for  nothing  but  the  matters  of  fad:,  of  which  they  give  us 
information.     1  hope  the  late  converfion  of  Muscovy  to  the  ftudy  of  the  fciences 
will  not  prove  a  like  prognoftic  to  the  prefent  period  of  learning. 

Cardinal  Bentivoclio  gives  the  preference  to  the  northern  nations  above 
the  fouthern  with  regard  to  candor  and  finccrity ;  and  mentions,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  and  on  the  other,  the  Flemish  and  Germans. 
But  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  this  has  happened  by  accident.  The  ancient  Ro- 
mans feem  to  have  been  a  candid  fincere  people  as  are  the  modern  Turks.  But 
if  we  muft  needs  fuppofe,  that  this  event  has  arifen  from  fixed  caufts,  we  may 
only  conclude  from  it,  that  all  extremes  are  apt  to  concur,  and  are  commonly  at« 

*  Dr.  Berkely:  Minute  philofbpher. 
"  t  Scd  Canuber  undc 
Stoicus  ?  antiquj  prxiertim  setate  Metelli. 
Nunc  totus  Graias,  noflraTque  habet  orbis  ATHBNASt 
Gallia  caufidicos  docuit  fiKtmdaBRiTANNOs  : 
De  coAdttcendo  io^uitur  jamrbjetpr^  TAUL^t*'  ftl^yr*  ij* 
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tells  us,  that  the  Gauls,  in  his  time,  were  great  drunkards,  and  much  ad- 
'didled  to  wine  ;  chiefly,  1  fuppofe,  from  its  rarity  and  novelty.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  heat  in  the  fouthcrn  climates,  obliging  men  and  women  to  go  half 
naked,  thereby  renders  'their  frequent  commerce  more  dangerous,  and  inflames 
their  mutual  paflion.  This  makes  parents  and  hufbands  more  jealous  and  referved  ; 
which  (till  farther  inflames  the  paflion.  Not  to  mention,  that  as  women  ripen 
fooner  in  the  fouthern  regions,  *tis  necefiary  to  obferve  greater  jealoufy  and  care 
in  their  education ;  it  being  evident  that  a  girl  of  twelve  cannot  poflefs  equal  dif- 
cretion  to  govern  this  paflion,  with  one,  who  feels  not  its  violence  till  flie  be  fe- 
venteen  or  eighteen. 

Perhaps  too,  the  hGt  is  falfe,  that  nature  has,  either  from  moral  or  phyfical 
caufcs,  difl:ribuced  thefc  different  inclinations  to  the  different  chmates.  Thean- 
tient  Greeks,  tho'  born  in  a  warm  climate,  feem  to  have  been  much  addidled  to 
the  bottle  j  nor  were  their  parties  of  pleafure  any  thing  but  matches  of  drinking 
among  the  men,  who  paflTed  their  time  altogether  apart  from  the  fair-fex.  Yet 
when  Alexander  led  the  Greeks  into  Persia,  a  ftill  more  fouthern  climate^ 
they  multiplied  their  debauches  of  this  kind,  in  imitation  of  the  Persian  man- 
ners *.  So  honorable  was  the  charadter  of  a  drunkard  among  the  PsRSiANSt 
that  Cyrus  the  younger,  foHciting  the  fober  Lacedemonians  for  fuccor  ag^nft 
his  brother,  Artaxerxes,  claims  it  chiefly  on  account  of  his  fuperior  endowr 
ments,  as  more  valorous,  more  bountiful,  and  a  better  drinker  -f*.  Darius  Hys- 
T  ASPES  made  it  be  infcribed  on  his  tombftone,  among  his  other  virtues  and  princely 
qualities,  that  no  one  could  bear  a  greater  quantity  of  liquor.  You  may  obtain 
any  thing  of  the  Negroes  by  oflfering  them  ftrong  drink;  and  may  eafily  pre- 
vail with  them  to  fell,  not  only  their  parents,  but  their  wives  and  miftreflfes,  for 
a  caflc  of  brandy.  In  France  and  Italy  few  drink  pure  wine,  except  in  the 
greateft  heats  of  fummer ;  and  indeed,  it  is  then  almoft  as  necefl&ry,  in  order  to 
recruit  the  fpirits,  evaporated  by  heat,  as  it  is  in  Sweden,  during  the  winter, 
in  order  to  warm  the  bodies  congealed  by  the  rigor  of  the  feafon. 

If  jealoufy  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  an  amorous  difpofition,  no  people  were 
more  jealous  than  the  Muscovites,  before  their  communication  with  Europe 
had  fomewhat  altered  their  manners  in  this  particular. 

But  fuppofing  the  faft  true,  that  nature,  by  phyfical  principles,  has  regular!/ 
diftributed  thcfe  two  paflions,  the  one  to  the  northern,  the  other  to  the  fouthern 
regions  -,  we  can  only  infer,  that  the  climate  may  affeft  the  groflfer  and  more 
bodily  organs  of  our  frame ;  not  that  it  can  work  upon  thofe  finer  organs,  on  which 
the  operations  of  the  mind  and  underftanding  depend.  And  this  is  agreeable  to 
the  analogy  of  nature.  The  races  of  animals  never  degenerate  when  carefully  ten- 
ded ;  and  horfes,  in  particular,  always  fhow  their  blood  in  their  (hape,  fpirit,  and 
fwiftnefs :  But  a  coxcomb  may  beget  a  philofopher,  as  a  man  of  virtue  may  leave 
a  worthlefs  progeny, 

I  SHALL  conclude  this  fubjedt  with  obferving,  that  tho'  the  paflion  for  liquor 
be  much  more  brutal  and  debafing  than  love,  which,  when  properly  managed,  is 
the  fource  of  all  politenefs  and  refinement  j  yet  this  gives  not  fo  great  an  advan* 

^  Babylokii  maxim  in  *umum  li  qua  ehriitatim    Cap.  T  • 
Jifuuntur^  effufi  /unt.     Quint.  Cur.   Lib,  $.        f  P^VT.  Sym?«  Lib*  |.  Quaeft.4. 
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the  time  pafs  the  eafier  with  them>  and  is  fome  relief  to  that  oppreflion,  under 
which  men  commonly  labor,  when  left  entirely  to  their  own  thoughts  and  medi* 
tations. 

We  find,  that  common  lyars  always  magnify,  in  their  narrations,  all  kinds  of 
danger,  pain,  diftrefs,  ficknefs,  deaths,  murders,  and  cruelties  ;  as  well  as  joy» 
beauty,  mirth,  and  magnificence.  It  is  an  abfurd  fccret,  which  they  have  for 
pleafmg  their  company,  fixing  their  attention,  and  attaching  them  to  fuch  mar- 
vellous relations,  by  the  paflions  and  emotions,  which  they  excite. 

There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  of  applying  to  the  prefent  fubjedt,  in  its  full 
extent,  this  folution,  however  ingenious  and  fatisfadory  it  may  appear.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  fame  objeft  of  diftrefs  which  pleafes  in  a  tragedy,  were  it  really  fet 
before  us,  would  give  the  moft  unfeigned  uneafincfs,  tho*  it  be  then  the  moft  ef- 
feftual  cure  of  languor  and  indolence.  Monfieur  Fontenelle  feems  to  have 
been  fenfible  of  this  difficulty  ;  and  accordingly  attempts  another  folution  of  the 
phsenomenon  -,  at  leaft,  makes  fome  addition  to  the  theory  abovementioned  *. 

*'  Pleasure  and  pain,*'  fays  he,  *'  which  are  two  fcntiments  fo  different  in 
••  themfclves,  differ  not-fo  much  in  their  caufe.  From  the  inftance  of  tickling^ 
"  it  appears,  that  the  movement  of  pleafure  pufhed  a  little  too  far,  becomes  pain; 
and  that  the  movement  of  pain,  a  little  moderated,  becomes  pleafure.  Hence 
it  proceeds,  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  a  forrow,  foft  and  agreeable:  It  is  a 
**  pain  weakened  and  diminilhed.  The  heart  likes  naturally  to  be  moved  and  af- 
fefted.  Melancholy  objefts  fuit  it,  and  even  difaftrous  and  forrowful,  pro- 
vided they  are  foftened  by  fome  circumftance.  It  is  certain,  that  on  the  theatre, 
the  reprefentation  has  almoft  the  effeft  of  reality  ;  but  yet  it  has  not  altogether 
that  cffeft.  However  we  may  be  hurried  away  by  the  fpeftacle ;  whatever 
**  dominion  the  fenfcs  and  imagination  may  ufurp  over  the  reafon,  there  ftill 
**  lurks  at  the  bottom  a  certain  idea  of  falfhood  in  the  whole  of  what  we  fee.  This 
**  idea,  tho*  weak  and  difguifed,  fuffices  to  diminifh  the  pain  which  we  fuffer 
•*  from  the  misfortunes  of  thdfe  whom  we  love,  and  to  reduce  that  affliction  to 
**  fuch  a  pitch  as  -converts  it  into  a  pleafure.  We  weep  for  the  misfortune  of  9 
"  hero,  to  whom  we  are  attached :  In  the  fame  inftant  we  comfort  ourfelves,  by 
'\rcflefting,  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  fiftion  :  And  it  is  precifely,  that  mixture 
of  fentiments,  yrhich  compofes  an  agreeable  forrow,  and  tears  that  delight  ui. 
But  as  that  affliftion,  which  is  caufed  by  exterior  and  fenfible  objeAs,  is  ftronger 
"  than  the  confolation  which  arifes  from  an  internal  refledtion,  they  are  the  ef- 
••  fefts  and  fymptoms  of  forrow,  which  ought  to  prevail  in  the  compofition." 
This  folution  feems  juft  and  convincing  •,  but  perhaps  it  wants  flill  fome  new 
addition,  in  order  to  make  it  anfwer  fully  the  phenomenon,  which  we  here  exa- 
mine. All  the  palTions,  excited  by  eloquence,  are  agreeable  in  the  higheft  degree, 
as  well  as  thofe  which  are  moved  by  painting  and  the  theatre.  The  epilogues  of 
Cicero  are,  on  this  account  chiefly,  the  delight  of  every  reader  of  tafte  j  and  it 
is  difficult  to  read  fome  of  them  without  the  deepeft  fympathy  and  forrow.  His 
nr^erit  as  an  orator,  no  doubt,  depends  much  on  his  fuccefs  in  this  particular. 
When  he  had  rarfed  tears  in  his  judges  and  all  his  audience,  they  were  then  the 
moft  highly  delighted,  and  expreifed  the  greateft  fatisfadion  with  the  pleader,. 

•*  1 

*  RefiexniH  fur  la  poettqoe.  f  ^^^ 
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The  pathetic  defcription  of  the  butchery  made  by  Verres  of  the  Sicilian  cap- 
tains  is  a  maftcr- piece  of  this  kind :  But  I  believe  none  will  affirm,  that  the  be- 
ing prefent  at  a  melancholy  fcene  of  that  nature  would  afford  any  entertainment- 
Neither  is  the  forrow  here  foftened  by  fidion  :  For  the  audience  weKe  convinced 
of  the  reality  of  every  circumftance,  Whit  is  it  then,  which  in  thi^  cafe  raifes 
a  pleafure  from  the  bofom  of  uneafinefs,  fo  to  fpeak  ;  and  a  pleafure,  which  (till 
retains  all  the  features  and  outward  fymptoms  of  diftrefs  and  forrow? 

I  ANSWER  :  This  extraordinary  effeft  proceeds  from  that  very  eloquence,  with 
which  the  melancholy  fcene  is  reprefented.  The  genius  required  to  paint  ob- 
jc6ls  in  a  lively  manner,  the  art  employed  in  coUcfting  all  the  pathetic  circum- 
ftances,  the  judgment  difplayed  in  difpofing  them ;  the  exercife,  I  fay,  of  thefc 
noble  talents,  along  with  the  force  of  expreflion,  and  beauty  of  oratorial  numbers, 
diffufe  the  higheft  fatisfaftion  on  the  audience,  and  excite  the  moft  delightful 
movements.  By  this  means,  the  uneafinefs  of  the  melancholy  paflions  is  not  only 
overpowered  and  effaced  by  fomething  ftronger  of  an  oppofite  kind ;  but  the 
whole  movement  of  thofe  paffions  is  converted  into  pleafure,  and  fwells  the  de- 
light which  the  eloquence  raifes  in  us.  The  fame  force  of  oratory,  employed  on 
an  uninterefling  fubjeft,  would  not  pleafe  half  fo  much,  or  rather  would  appear 
altogether  ridiculous;  and  the  mind,  being  left  in  abfolute  calmnefs  and  indiffer- 
ence, would  relifh  none  of  thofe  beauties  of  imagination  or  expreflion,  which,  if 
joined  to  paffion,  give  it  fuch  exquifitc  entertainment.  The  impulfe  or  vehemencet 
arifing  from  forrow,  compaflion,  indignation,  receives  a  new  direftion  from  the 
fentiments  of  beauty.  The  latter,  being  the  predominant  emotion,  feize  the  whole 
mind,  and  convert  the  former  into  themfclves,  or  at  leafl,  tinfture  them  fo  flrongly 
as  totally  to  alter  their  nature  :  And  the  foul,  being,  at  the  fame  time,  rouzed  by 
paflion,  and  charmed  by  eloquence,  feels  on  the  whole  a  ftrong  movement,  which 
IS  altogether  delightful. 

The  fame  principle  takes  place  in  tragedy;  with  this  addition,  that  tra- 
gedy is  an  imitation,  and  imitation  is  always  of  itfelf  agreeable.  This  circum- 
uance  fcrves  flill  farther  to  fmooth  the  motions  of  paffion,-  and  convert  the  whole 
feeling  into  one  uniform  and  ftrong  enjoyment.  Objefts  of  the  greateft  terror 
and  diflrefs  pleafe  in  painting,  and  pleafe  more  than  the  mofl  beautiful  objects, 
that  appear  calm  and  indifferent  ♦.  The  affedlion,  rouzing  the  mind,  excites  a 
large  ftock  of  fpirit  and  vehemence  ;  which  is  all  transformed  into  pleafure  by  the 
force  of  the  prevailing  movement.  It  is  thus  the  fiction  of  tragedy  foftens  the 
paffion,  by  an  infufion  of  a  new  feeling,  not  merely  by  weakening  or  diminifh- 
ing  the  forrow.  You  may  by  degrees  weaken  a  real  forrow,  till  it  totally  dif^ 
appears;  yet  in  none  of  its  gradations  will  it  ever  give  pleafure  ;  except,  per- 
haps, by  accident,  to  a  man  funk  under  lethargic  indolence,  whom  it  rouzes  from 
chat  languid  flate. 

*  Painters  make  no  fcniple  of  reprefenting  dif-  enough,  it  is  tare  to  afFed  and  delight  the  fpe^la- 

treis  and  forrow  as  well  as  any  other  paffion  :  But  tor  :  But  nothmg  can  fumiih  to  the  poet  a  varietv 

they  (eem  not  to  dwell  fo  much  on  thefe  melancho-  of  fcenes  and  incidents  and  fentiments,  except  dii- 

iy  a^dions  as  the  poets,  who,  tho'  they  copy  trefs,  terror,  or  anxiety.    Compleat  joy  ancf  fatiC* 

every  emotion  of  die  human  bread,  yet  pais  very  faction  is  attended  with  fecority,  and  leaves  no 

quickly  over  the  agreeable  fentiments.    A  painter  farther  room  for  afHoiu 
reprcTents  ^nly  one  infbint ;  and  if  that  be  pamonate 
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To  confirm  this  theory,  it  will  be  fufficieiit  to  produce  other  inftances,  where 
the  fubordinate  movement  is  converted  into  the  predominant,  and  gives  force  t6 
it,  tho*  of  a  different^  and' even  fometimes  tho*  of  a  contrary  nature. 

Novelty  naturally  excites  the  mind  and  attrafts  our  attention  ;  and  the  move- 
ments, which  it  caufes,  are  always  converted  into  any  paffion,  belonging  to  the 
objeft,  and  join  their  force  to  it.  Whether  an  event  excites  joy  or  focrow,  pride 
or  (hame,  anger  or  good-will,  it  is  fure  to  produce  a  ftrongeraffedion,  when  new 
and  unufual.  And  tho*  novelty,  of  itfelf,  be  agreeable,  it  enforces  the  painful,  as 
well  as  agreeable  paflions. 

Had  you  any  intention  to  move  a  perfon  extremely  by  the  narration  of  any 
event,  the  beft  method  of  encreafing  its^  effect  would  be  artfully  to  delay  informing 
him  of  it,  and  firft  excite  his  curiofity  and  impatience  before  you  let  him  into  the 
fecret.  This  is  the  artifice,  pfaftifed  by  Iago  in  the  famous  fcene  of  Sh/^ke- 
8PEARB  ;  and  every  fpedator  is  fenfible,  that  Othello's  jealoufy  acquires  addi- 
tional force  from  his  preceding  impatience,  and  that  the  fubordinate  paffion  is 
here  readily  transformed  into  the  predominant. 

Difficulties  encreafe  paffions  of  every  kind;  and  by  roufing  our  attention, 
and  exciting  our  adtivc  powers,  they  produce  an  emotion,  which  nouriflies  the 
prevailing  affedlion.. 

Parents  commonly  love  that  child  moft,  whofe  fickly  infirm  frame  of  body  ha^ 
«ccafioned  them  the  greateft  pains,  trouble,  and  anxiety  in  rearing  him.  The 
agreeable  fenttment  of  afFeftion  here  acquires  force  from  fentiments  of  uneafinefs. 

Nothing  endears  fo  much  a  friend  as  forrow  for  his  death.  The  pleafure  of  his 
company  has  not  fo  powerful  an  influence. 

Jealousy  is  a  painful  paffion,  yet  without  fome  Ihare  of  it,  the  agreeable  aF- 
fcftion  of  love  has  difficulty  to  fubfift  in  its  full  force  and  violence.  Abfence  is  al- 
fo  a  great  fource  of  complaint  amongft  lovers,  and  gives  them  the  greateft  uneafi^ 
nefs  :  Yet  nothing  is  more  favorable  to  their  mutual  paffion  than  (hort  intervals  of 
that  kind.  And  if  long  intervals  be  pernicious,  it  is  only  becaufe,  thro*  time^ 
men  are  accuftomed  to  them,  and  they  ceafe  to  give  uneafinefs.  Jealoufy  and  ab- 
fence in  love  compofe  the  dolce  piccante  of  the  Italians,  which  they  fuppofe  fo  ef»- 
fential  to  all  pleafure* 

There  is  a  fine  obfervation  of  the  elder  Pliny,  which  illuftrates  the  principle 
here  infifted  on»  //  is  very  remarkabUy  fays  he,  that  the  laji  works  of  celebrated 
Mrtifts^  which  they  left  imperfeU^  are  always  the  moft  prized j  fuch  as  the  Iris  of 
Abistides,  the  Tyndarides  of  Nicomachus^,  tbeM^D^A  of  Timomachus^ 
and  the  Venus  of  Apelles.  Thefe  are  valued  even  above  their  finifhed  prcduSlions  : 
The  brcken  lineaments  of  the  piece  and  the  half  formed  idea  of  the  painter  are  carefuUj 
ftudied ;  and  our  very  grief  for  that  curious  band^  which  had  been  flopped  by  deaths  is 
an  additional  encreafe  to  our  pleafure  *. 

These  inftances  (and  many  more  might  be  collcfted)  are  fufficient  to  afford  us 
fome  infight  into  the  analogy  of  nature,  and  to  (how  us,  that  the  pleafure,  whicb 

*  Illud  vero  perquam  rarum  ac  memoria  dig-  done  t(k  quam  perfeda.     Quippe  in  iis  lineamen* 

iiiiai»  etiam  Aipr^ma  opera  amficum,  impeifediai^  ta  reliqua^  ipikque  cogitationes  artificam  fpedan^ 

que  tabulas,  (Icut,  Irin  Aristidi  ,Tyndaridas  tur,  atque  in  lenocinio  commendationis  doloir  dL 

NicHOMACHi,  Meocam  TiMoMACHi,  &  quam  raanusy    cum  id  ageret,    extin£U?.     Lib.  xxxv. 

diximus  V&NSREM  Ap£LLis,  iamajori  admirai-  Cap.  li. 
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poets,  orators,  and  muficians  give  us,  by  exciting  grief,  forrow,  indignation^ 
compaflion,  is  not  fo  extraordinary  nor  paradoxical,  as  it  may  at  firft  fight  appear. 
The  force  of  imagination,  the  energy  of  expreffion,  the  power  of  numbers,  the 
charms  of  imitation  i  all  thefe  are  naturally  or  themfelves,  delightful  to  the  mind; 
and  when  the  objedt  prefented  lays  alfo  holdof  fomeaffeftion,  the  pleafurc  ftill  rifes 
upon  us,  by  the  converfion  of  this  fubordinate  movement,  into  that  which  is  pre- 
dominant. The  paffion,  tho%  perhaps,  naturally,  and  when  excited  by  the  fimplc 
appearance  of  a  real  objeft,  it  may  be  painful ;  yet  is  fo  fmoothed,  and  foftened,  and 
mollified,  when  raifed  by  the  finer  arts,  that  it  aflx)rds  the  higheft  entertainment.  4 

To  confirm  this  reafoning,  we  may  obferve,  that  if  the  movements  of  the  ima- 
gination be  not  predominant  above  thofe  of  the  paffion,  a  contrary  effeft  follows  ; 
and  the  former,  being  now  fubordinate,  is  converted  into  the  latter,  and  ftill  far- 
ther encreafes  the  pain  and  afBiftion  of  the  fufFerer. 

Who  could  ever  think  of  it  as  a  good  expedient  for  comforting  an  afflidcd  pa- 
rent to  exaggerate,  with  all  the  force  of  oratory,  the  irreparable  lofs,  which  he  h^ 
met  with  by  the  death  of  a  favorite  child?  The  more  power  of  imagination 
and  exprefllon  you  here  employ,  the  more  you  encreafe  his  defpair  and  afflidion. 

Th£  (hame,  confufion,  and  terror  of  Verres,  no  doubt,  rofe  in  proportion 
to  the  noble  eloquence  and  vehemence  of  Cicero:  So  alfo  did  his  pain  and  unea- 
finefs.  Thefe  former  paflTions  were  too  ftrong.  for  the  pleafure  arifing  frpm  the 
beauties  of  elocution  ;  and  operated,  tho'  from  the  feme  principle,  yet  in  a  con- 
trary manner,  to  the  fympathy,  compaffion,  and  indignation  or  the  audience. 

Lord  Clarendon,  when  he  approaches  the  cataftrophe  of  the  royal  party,, 
fuppofes,  that  his  narration  muft  then  become  infinitely  difagreeable  *,  and  he  hur- 
ries over  the  King's  death,  without  giving  us  one  circumftance  of  it.  He  confi- 
dcrs  it  as  too  horrid  a  fcene  to  be  contemplated  with  any  fatisfaftion,  or  even 
without  the  utmoft  pain  and  averfion.  He  himfclf,  as  well  as  the  readers  of  that 
age,  were  too  deeply  concerned  in  the  events,  and  felt  a  pain  from  fubjefts,  which 
an  hiftorian  and  a  reader  of  another  age  would  regard  as  the  moft  pathetic  and 
moft  interefting,  and  by  confequence,  the  moft  agreeable. 

An  aftion,  reprefented  in  tragedy,  may  be  too  bloody  and  atrocious.  It  may 
excite  fuch  movements  of  horror  as  will  not  foften  into  pleafure  -,  and  the  greateft 
^crgy  of  expreffion  beftowed  on  defcriptions  of  that  nature,  ferves  only  to  aug- 
ment our  uneafinefs.  Such  is  that  aftion,  reprefented  in  the  ambitious  Stepmotbef^j. 
where  a  venerable  old  man,  raifed  to  the  height  of  fury  and  defpair,  rufhes  againfb 
a  pillar,  and  ftriking  his  htad  upon  it,-  befmears  it  all  over  with  mingled  brains 
and  gore.     The  English  theatre  abounds  too  much  with  fuch  images. 

Even  the  common  fentiments  of  compaffion  require  to  be  foftened  by  fome  , 
agreeable  afE^ftidn,  in  order  to  give  i,  thorough  fatisfadlion  to  the  audience.  The 
mere  fufFering  of  plaintive  virtue,  under  the  triumphant  tyranny  and  oppreffion  of 
vice,  forms  a  difagreeable  fpeftacle,  and  is  carefully  avoided  by  all  matters  of  the 
theatre.  In  order  to  difmifs  the  audience  with  entire  fatisfa6tion  and  contentment, 
the  virtue  muft  either  convert  itfelf  into  a  noble  courageous  defpair,  or  the  vice 
receive  its  proper  punifhment. 

Most  painters  appear  in  this  light  to  have  been  very  unhappy  in  their  fiibje<Sl5. 
As  they  wrought  for  churches  and  convents,  they  have  chiefly  reprefented  fuch 
hcM-rible  fubjcdb  as  crucifixions  and  martyi-doms,  where  nothing  appears  but  tor- 
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tures,  wounds,  executions,  and  paflivc  fufFering,  without  any  adbion  or  affcdkion. 
When  they  turned  tlicir  pencil  from  this  ghaftly  mythology,  they  had  rccourfe 
commonly  to  Ovid,  whofe  fiftions,  tho'  paflionate  and  agreeable,  are  fcarccn^ 
tural  or  probable  enough  for  painting. 

The  fame  inverfion  of  that  principle,  which  is  here  infilled  on,  difplays  itfclf 
in  common  life,  as  in  the  effefts  of  oratory  and  poetry.  Raife  fo  the  fubordinatq 
paffion  that  it  becomes  the  predominant,  it  fwallows  up  that  afFeAion,  which  it 
before  nouriftied  and  encrcafed.  Too  much  jealoufy  extinguifhes  love:  Too 
much  difficulty  renders  us  indifferent :  Too  much  ficknefs  and  infirmity  difgufts  a. 
felfifh  and  unkind  parent. 

What  fo  difagreeable  as  the  difmal,  gloomy,  difaftrous  ftories,  with  which 
melancholy  people  entertain  their  companions?  The  uneafy  paflion,  being  there 
raifed  alone,  unaccompanied  with  any  fpirit,  genius,  or  eloquence,  conveys  a 
pure  uneafmefs,  and  is  attended  with  nothing  that  can  foften  it  into  pleafure  or 
latisfadion. 


ESSAY      xxvi; 

OF    THE     STANDARD    OF    TASTE. 

TH  E  great  variety  of  Taftes,  as  well  as  of  opinions,  which  prevail  in  the 
world,  is  too  obvious  not  to  have  fallen  under  every  one's  obfervation. 
Men  of  the  moft  confined  knowlege  are  able  to  remark  a  difference  in  the  narrow 
circle  of  their  acquaintance,  even  where  the  perfons  have  been  educated  under  the 
fame  government,  and  have  early  imbibed  the  fame  prejudices.  But  thofe  who 
can  enlarge  their  view  to  contemplate  diftant  nations  and  remote  ages,  arc 
ftill  more  furprized  at  the  great  inconfiftence  and  contradiftion.  We  ^re  apt  to 
call  barbarous  whatever  departs  widely  from  our  own  taftc  and  apprehenfion :  But 
foon  find  the  epithet  of  reproach  retorted  on  us.  And  the  higheft  arrogance  and 
felf-conceit  is  at  laft  ftartled,  on  obferving  an  equal  affurance  on  all  fides,  and 
fcruples,  amidft  fuch  a  conteft  of  fentiments,  to  pronounce  pofitively  in  its  owp 
favor. 

As  this  variety  of  tafte  is  obvious  to  the  moft  carelefs  enquirer  j  fo  will  it  be 
found,  on  examination,  to  be  ftill  greater  in  reality  than  in  appearance.  The  fen- 
timents of  men  often  differ  with  regard  to  beauty  and  deformity  of  all  kinds,  even 
while  their  general  difcourfe  is  the  fame.  There  are  certain  terms  in  every  lan- 
guage, which  import  blame,  and  others  praife ;  and  all  men,  who  ufe  the  fame 
tongue,  muft  agree  in  their  application  of  them.  Every  voice  is  united  in  ap- 
plauding elegance,  propriety,  fimplicity,  fpirit  in  writing;  and  in  blaming  fu- 
ftian,  affcdtation,  coldnefs,  and  a  falfe  brilliant :  But  when  critics  come  to  parti- 
culars, this  feeming  unanimity  vaniQies  •,  and  it  is  found,  that  they  had  affixed  a 
very  different  meaning  to  their  expreffions.  In  all  matters  of  ©pinion  and  fcience^ 
the  cafe  is  oppofite :  The  difference  among  men  is  there  oftner  found  to  lie  in  ge- 
nerals than  in  particulars  •,  and  to  be  lefs  in  reality  than  in  appearance.  An  exp&- 
cation  of  the  terms  commonly  ends  the  controverfy  \  and  the  difputants  are  lur* 
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prized  to  find,  that  they  had  been  quarrelling,  while  at  bottom  they  agreed  io 
their  judgment. 

Those  who  found  morality  on  feBtiment,  more  than  on  reafon,  are  inclined  to 
comprehend  ethics  under  the  former  obfervation,  and  to  fuppofe,  that  in  all  que- 
ftions,  which  regard  conduft  and  manners,  the  difference  among  men  is  really 
greater  than  at  firft  fight  it  appears.  It  is  indeed  obvious,  that  writers  of  all  na- 
tions and  all  ages  concur  in  applauding  juftice,  humanity^  magnanimity,  prudence^ 
veracity  ;  and  in  blaming  the  oppofite  qualities.  Even  poets  and  other  authors^ 
whofe  compofitions  are  chiefly  calculated  to  pleafe  the  imagination,  are  yet  found, 
from  Homer  down  to  Fenelon,  to  inculcate  the  fame  moral  precepts,  and  to 
beftow  their  applaufe  and  blame  on  the  fame  virtues  and  vices.  This  great  una- 
nimity is  ufually  afcribed  to  the  influence  of  plain  reafon ;  which,  in  all  thefe  cafes* 
maintains  fimilar  fentiments  in  all  men,  and  prevents  thofe  controverfies,  to  which 
the  abftraft  fciences  are  fo  much  expofed.  So  far  as  the  unanimity  is  real,  the  ac- 
*  count  may  be  admitted  as  fatisfa&ory :  But  it  muft  alfo  be  allowed,  that  fome  part 
of  •  the  feeming  harmony  in  morals  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  very  nature 
of  language.  The  word,  virtue^  with  its  equivalent  in  every  tongue,  implies 
praife  ;  as  that  of  vice  does  blame  :  And  no  one,  without  the  moft  obvious  and 
groflfeft  impropriety,  could  affix  reproach  to  a  term,  which  in  general  ufe  is  un- 
derftood  in  a  good  fenfe  -,  or  beftow  applaufe,  where  the  idiom  requires  difappro- 
bation.  Homer's  general  precepts,  where  he  delivers  any  fuch,  will  never  be 
controverted ;  but  it  is  very  obvious,  that  when  he  draws  particular  pidlures  of 
manners,  and  reprefents  heroifm  in  Achilles  and  prudence  in  Ulysses,  he  inter- 
mixes a  much  greater  degree  of  ferocity  in  the  former,  and  of  cunning  and  fraud 
in  the  latter,  than  Fenelon  would  admit  of.  The  fage  Ulysses  in  the  Greek 
poet  feems  to  delight  in  lies  and  fiftions,  and  often  employs  them  without  any 
neceflity  or  even  advantage :  But  his  more  fcrupulous  fon  in  the  French  epic 
writer  expofes  himfelf  to  the  moft  imminent  perils,  rather  than  depart  from  the 
cxafteft  line  of  truth  and  veracity. 

The  admirers  and  followers  of  the  Alcoran  infift  very  much  on  the  excellent 
moral  precepts,  which  are  interfperfed  throughout  that  wild  performance.  But  it 
is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the  Arabic  words,  which  correfpond  to  the  English^ 
equity,  juftice,  temperance,  meekncfs,  charity,  were  fuch  as,  from  the  conftant 
ufe  of  that  tongue,  muft  always  be  taken  in  a  good  fenfe ;  and  it  would  have  ar- 
gued the  greateft  ignorance,  not  of  morals,  but  of  language,  to  have  mentioned 
them  with  any  epithets,  befides  thofe  of  applaufe  and  approbation.  But  would 
we  know,  whether  the  pretended  prophet  had  really  attained  a  juft  fentiment  of 
morals  ?  Let  us  attend  to  his  narration  ;  and  we  (hall  foon  find,  that  he  beftows 
praife  on  fuch  inftances  of  treachery,  inhumanity,  cruelty,  revenge^  bigotry,  as 
arc  utterly  incompatible  with  civilized  fociety.  No  fteddy  rule  of  right  feemsi 
there  to  be  attended  to  -,  and  every  aftion  is  blamed  or  praifed,  fo  far  only  as  it  i& 
beneficial  or  hurtful  to  the  true  believers. 

*  The  merit  of  delivering  true  general  precepts  in  ethics  is  indeed  very  fmall. 
Whoever  recommends  any  moral  virtues,  really  does  no  more  than  is  imphed  in 
the  terms  themfelves.  The  people,  who  invented  the  word  charity^  and  ufed  it 
in  a  good  fenfe,  inculcated  more  clearly  and  much  more  efficacioufly,  the  precept, 
bi  ckariia^k:^  tlwi  4ny  pretended  legiflator  or  prophct»  who  ibould  infert  fuck  a  mapc-^ 
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tures,  wounds,  executions,  and  paflive  fufFering,  without  any  adtion  or  affeftion. 
When  they  turned  their  pencil  from  this  ghaftly  mythology,  they  had  rccourfe 
commonly  to  Ovid,  whofe  fiftions,  tho'  paflionate  and  agreeable,  are  fcarccn^ 
tural  or  probable  enough  for  painting. 

The  fame  inverfion  of  that  principle,  which  is  here  infifted  on,  difplays  itfelf 
in  common  life,  as  in  the  effefts  of  oratory  and  poetry.  Raife  fo  the  fubordinatq 
palfion  that  it  becomes  the  predominant,  it  fwallows  up  that  afFeAion,  which  it 
before  nouriflied  and  encreafed.  Too  much  jealoufy  extinguifhes  love:  Too 
much  difficulty  renders  us  indifferent :  Too  much  ficknefs  and  infirmity  difgufts  a, 
ielfifh  and  unkind  parent. 

What  fo  difagrceable  as  the  difmal,  gloomy,  difaftrous  ftories,  with  which 
melancholy  people  entertain  their  companions?  The  uneafy  pafllon,  being  there 
raifed  alone,  unaccompanied  with  any  fpirit,  genius,  or  eloquence,  conveys  a 
pure  uneafinels,  and  is  attended  with  nothing  that  can  foFten  it  into  pleafure  or 
latisfa&ion. 
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OF    THE     STANDARD    OF    TASTE. 

TH  E  great  variety  of  Taftes,  as  well  as  of  opinions,  which  prevail  in  the 
world,  is  too  obvious  not  to  have  fallen  under  every  one's  obfervation. 
Men  of  the  moft  confined  knowlege  are  able  to  remark  a  difference  in  the  narrow 
circle  of  their  acquaintance,  even  where  the  perfons  have  been  educated  under  the 
fame  government,  and  have  early  imbibed  the  fame  prejudices.  But  thofe  who 
can  enlarge  their  view  to  contemplate  diftant  nations  and  remote  ages,  arc 
ftill  more  furprized  at  the  great  inconfiftence  and  contradiftion.  We^re  apt  to 
call  barbarous  whatever  departs  widely  from  our  own  tafte  and  apprehenfion :  But 
foon  find  the  epithet  of  reproach  retorted  on  us.  And  the  higheft  arrogance  and 
felf-conceit  is  at  laft  ftartled,  on  obferving  an  equal  affurance  on  all  fides,  and 
fcruples,  amidft  fuch  a  conteftof  fentiments,  to  pronounce  pofitively  in  its  own 
favor. 

As  this  variety  of  tafte  is  obvious  to  the  moft  carelefs  enquirer ;  fo  will  it  be 
found,  on  examination,  to  be  ftill  greater  in  reality  than  in  appearance.  The  fen- 
timents of  men  often  differ  with  regard  to  beauty  and  deformity  of  all  kinds,  even 
while  their  general  difcourfe  is  the  fame.  There  are  certain  terms  in  every  lan- 
guage, which  import  blame,  and  others  praife ;  and  all  men,  who  ufe  the  fame 
tongue,  muft  agree  in  their  application  of  them.  Every  voice  is  united  in  ap- 
plauding elegance,  propriety,  fimplicity,  fpirit  in  writing;  and  in  blaming  fu- 
ftian,  affcdtation,  coldnefs,  and  a  falfe  brilliant :  But  when  critics  come  to  parti- 
culars, this  feeming  unanimity  vaniQies  ;  and  it  is  found,  that  they  had  affixed  a 
very  different  meaning  to  their  expreffions.  In  all  matters  of  ©pinion  and  fcience> 
the  cafe  is  oppofite :  The  difference  among  men  is  there  oftner  found  to  lie  in  ge- 
nerals than  in  particulars  \  and  to  be  lefs  in  reality  than  in  appearance.  An  expli- 
cation of  the  terms  commonly  ends  the  controverfy  \  and  the  difputants  are  lur- 
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prized  to  find,  that  they  had  been  quarrelling,  while  at  bottom  they  agreed  io 
their  judgment. 

Those  who  found  morality  on  fcBtiment,  more  than  on  reafon,  are  inclined  to 
comprehend  ethics  under  the  former  obfervation,  and  to  fuppofe,  that  in  all  que- 
ftions,  which  regard  conduft  and  manners,  the  difference  among  men  is  really 
greater  than  at  firft  fight  it  appears.  It  is  indeed  obvious,  that  writers  of  all  na- 
tions and  all  ages  concur  in  applauding  juftice^  humanity^  magnanimity,  prudence^ 
veracity  ;  and  in  blaming  the  oppofite  qualities.  Even  poets  and  other  authors^ 
whofe  compofitions  are  chiefly  calculated  to  pleafe  the  imagination,  are  yet  found, 
from  Homer  down  to  Fenelon,  to  inculcate  the  fame  moral  precepts,  and  to 
beftow  their  applaufe  and  blame  on  the  fame  virtues  and  vices.  This  great  una- 
nimity is  ufually  afcribed  to  the  influence  of  plain  reafon ;  which,  in  all  thefe  cafes, 
maintains  fimilar  fcntiments  in  all  men,  and  prevents  thofe  controverfies,  to  which 
the  abftraft  fcienccs  are  fo  much  expofed.  So  far  as  the  unanimity  is  real,  the  ac- 
'  count  may  be  admitted  as  fatisfaftory :  But  it  mud  alfo  be  allowed,  that  fome  part 
of  •  the  feeming  harmony  in  morals  maybe  accounted  for  from  the  very  nature 
of  language.  The  word,  virtue^  with  its  equivalent  in  every  tongue,  implies 
praife  ;  as  that  of  vice  does  blame  :  And  no  one,  without  the  mofl:  obvious  and 
groflfeft  impropriety,  could  affix  reproach  to  a  term,  which  in  general  ufe  is  un- 
derftood  in  a  good  fenfe  •,  or  beftow  applaufe,  where  the  idiom  requires  difappro- 
bation.  Homer's  general  precepts,  where  he  delivers  any  fuch,  will  never  be 
controverted ;  but  it  is  very  obvious,  that  when  he  draws  particular  piftures  of 
manners,  and  reprefents  heroifm  in  Achilles  and  prudence  in  Ulysses,  he  inter- 
mixes a  much  greater  degree  of  ferocity  in  the  former,  and  of  cunning  and  fraud 
in  the  latter,  than  Fenelon  would  admit  of.  The  fage  Ulysses  in  the  Greek 
poet  ftems  to  delight  in  lies  and  fiftions,  and  often  employs  them  without  any 
neceflity  or  even  advantage :  But  his  more  fcrupulous  fon  in  the  French  epic 
writer  expofes  himfelf  to  the  moft  imminent  perils,  rather  than  depart  from  the 
cxadeft  line  of  truth  and  veracity. 

The  admirers  and  followers  of  the  Alcoran  infift  very  much  on  the  excellent 
moral  precepts,  which  are  interfperfed  throughout  that  wild  performance.  But  it 
is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the  Arabic  words,  which  correfpond  to  the  English, 
equity,  juftice,  temperance,  meeknefs,  charity,  were  fuch  as,  from  the  conftant 
ufe  of  that  tongue,  muft  always  be  taken  in  a  good  fenfe ;  and  it  would  have  ar- 
gued the  greateft  ignorance,  not  of  morals,  but  of  language,  to  have  mentioned 
them  with  any  epithets,  hefides  thofe  of  applaufe  and  approbation.  But  would 
we  know,  whether  the  pretended  prophet  had  really  attained  a  juft  fentiment  of 
morals  ?  Let  us  attend  to  his  narration  ;  and  we  (hall  foon  find,  that  he  beftows 
praife  on  fuch  inftances  of  treachery,  inhumanity,  cruelty,  revenge,  bigotry,  as 
arc  utterly  incompatible  with  civilized  fociety.  No  fteddy  rule  of  right  feemsi 
there  to  be  attended  to  ;  and  every  aftion  is  blamed  or  praifed,  fo  far  only  as  it  i& 
beneficial  or  hurtful  to  the  true  believers. 

*  Thb  merit  of  delivering  true  general  precepts  in  ethics  is  indeed  very  fmall. 
Whoever  recommends  any  moral  virtues,  really  does  no  more  than  is  implied  in^ 
the  terms  themfelves.  The  people,  who  invented  the  word  charity^  and  ufed  it 
in  a  good  fenfe,  inculcated  more  clearly  and  much  more  cfficacioufly,  the  precept, 

bt  cbmtaky:,  th^  4ny  pretended  leg^ator  or  prophct»  who  ibould  infert  fuck  a  max-^ 
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im  in  his  writings.  Of  all  expreflionst  tbofe,  which^  together  with  their  other 
meaning,  imply  a  degree  cither  of  blame  or  approbation,  are  the  leafl:  liable  to  be 
perverted  or  jniftaken. 

It   is  natural  for* us  to  feck  a  Standard  of  Taflei  a  rule,  by  which  the  ra-> 
rious  fentiments  of  men  may  be  reconciled ;  or  at  Icaft,  a  decifion  afforded,  con- 
firming one  fentiment,  and  condemning  another. 

There  is  a  fpecies  of  philofophy,  which  cuts  off  all  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  fuch 
an  attempt,  and  reprefents  the  impofilbility  of  ever  attaining  any  ftandard  of  tafte. 
The  difference,  it  is  faid,  is  very  wide  between  judgment  and  fentimertt.  All 
fentiment  is  right  •,  bccaufe  fentiment  has  a  reference  to  nothing  beyond  itfelf,  and' 
is  always  real,  wherever  a  man  is  confcious  of  it.  But  all  determinations  of  the' 
underftanding  are  not  right  •,  becaufe  they  have  a  reference  to  fomething  beyond 
themfelves,  to  wit,  real  matter  of  faft  ;  and  are  not  always  conformable  to  that 
ftandard.  Among  a  thoufand  diflEerent  opinions  which  different  men  may  enter- 
tain rf  the  fame  fubjed,  there  is  one,  and  but  ont,  that  is  juft  and  true ;  and  the 
only  diiSculty  is  to  fix  and  afcertain  it.  On  the  contrary,  a  thoufand  different 
fentiments,  excited  by  the  fame  objeft,  are  all  right :  Becaufe  no  fentiment  repre- 
fents what  is  really  in  the  objeft.  It  only  marks  a  certain  conformity  or  relation 
betwixt  the  objeft  and  the  organs  or  faculties  of  the  mind  ;  and  if  that  conformity 
did  not  really  exift,  the  fentiment  could  never  poffibly  have  a  being.  Beauty  is 
no  quality  in  things  themfelves :  It  exifts  merely  in  the  mind  which  contemplates 
them  ;  and  each  mind  perceives  a  different  beauty.  One  perfon  may  even  per- 
ceive deformity,  where  another  is  fenfible  of  beauty  •,  and  every  individual  ought 
to  acquiefce  in  his  own  fentiment,  without  pretending  to  regulate  thofe  of  others. 
To  feek  the  real  beauty,  or  real  deformity  is  as  fruitlefs  an  enquiry,  as  to  pretend 
to  afcertain  the  real  fweet  or  real  bitter.  According  to  the  difpofition  of  the  organs, 
the  fame  object  may  be  both  fweet  and  bitter ;  and  the  proverb  has  juftly  deter- 
mined it  to  be  fruitlefs  to  difpute  concerning  taftes.  It  is  very  natural,  and  even 
quite  nccelfary,  to  extend  this  axiom  to  mental,  as  well  as  bodily  tafte  -,  and  thus 
common  fenfe,  which  is  fo  often  at  variance  with  philofophy,  efpecially  with  the 
fceptical  kind,  is  found,  in  one  inftance  at  leaft,  to  agree  In  pronouncing  the  fame 

decifion. 

But  though  this  axiom,  by  pafling  into  a  proverb,  fcems  to  have  attained  the 
fan^tion  of  comnK)n  fenfc  j  there  is  certainly  a  fpecies  of  common  fenfe  which  oppoles 
it,  or  at' leafl  ferves  to  modify  and  reftrain  it.  Whoever  would  afTert  an  equality 
of  genius  and  elegance  betwixt Ocilby  and  Milton,  or  Bunyan  and  Addison, 
would  be  thought  to  defend  no  lefs  an  extravagance,  than  if  he  had  maintained  a 
mokhill  to  be  as  high  as  Tener  iffe,  or  a  pond  as  extenfive  as  the  ocean.  Tho* 
there  may  be  found  perfons,  who  give  the  preference  to  the  former  authors ;  no 
one  pays  attention  to  fuch  a  tafte  -,  and  we  pronounce  without  fcruple  the  fentiment 
•of  thefe  pretended  critics  to  be  abfurd  and  ridiculous.  The  principle  of  the  natural 
equality  of  tafles  is  then  totally  forgot ;  and  while  we  admit  of  it  on  fome  occafions, 
where  the  objefts  feem  near  an  equality,  it  appears  an  extravagant  paradox,  or  i-a- 
ther  a  palpable  abfurdity,  where  objedts  fo  difproporrioncd  are  compared  togethei'. 

It  is  evident,  that  none  of  the  rules  of  compofition  are  fixed  by  reafonings  4 
priori^  or  can  be  efteemcd  aWfcraft  conclufions  of  the  underftanding,  from  com- 
paring thofe  habitu4«s  and  relations  of  ideas,  which  are  eternal  and  immutable^ 
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Their  foundarion  is  the  fame  with  that  of  all  the  prafHcal  fciences,  experience  ; 
nor  arc  they  any  thing  but  general  obfervacioh^,  concerning  what  has  been  univer- 
ially  found  to  pleafe  in  all  countries  and  ih  all  ages.  Many  of  the  beauties  of 
poetry  and  even  of  eloauence  are  founded  on  fal(hbod  and  Rdtion,  on  hyperboles, 
metaphors,  and  an  abule  or  perverlion  of  eiq>refiions  from  their  natural  meaning. 
To  check  the  fallies  of  the  imagination,  and  to  reduce  every  expreffion  to  geome- 
trical truth  and  exaftnefs,  would  be  the  mod  contrary  to  the  laws  of  criticifm ; 
becaufe  it  would  produce  a  work,  which)  by  univerfai  experience,  has  been  found 
tjhe  moft  innpid  and  difagreeable.  But  tho'  poetry  can  never  fubmit  to  exaft 
troth,  it  muft  be  confined  by  rules  of  artj  difcovered  to  the  author  either  by  ge- 
nius or  obfervation.  If  fome  negligent  or  irregular  writers  have  pleafed,  they 
have  not  pleafed  by  their  tranfgreffions  of  rule  or  order,  but  in  fpite  of  thefe  tranf- 
greffions :  They  have  poflefled  other  beauties,  which  were  conformable  to  juft  cri- 
ticifm i  and  the  force  of  thefe  beauties  has  been  able  to  overpower  cenfure,  and 
give  the  mind  a  fatisfa£tion  fuperior  to  the  difguft  arifing  from  the  blemiflies.  Ast  iosto 
pleafes  ;  but  not  by  his  monftrous  and  improbable  fiftions,  by  his  bizarre  mixture 
of  the  ferious  and  comic  ftyles,  by  die  want  of  coherence  in  his  (lories,  or  by  the 
continual  interruptions  of  his  narration.  He  charms  by  the  force  and  cleamefs  of 
his  exprellion^  by  the  readinefs  and  variety  of  his  inventions,  and  by  his  naiurd 
piAures  of  the  pafTions,  elbecially  thofe  of  the  gay  and  amorous  kind  :  And  how- 
ever his  faults  may  diminim  oiir  fatisfaftion,  they  are  not  able  entirely  to  deftroy 
it.  Did  our  pleafure  really  arife  from  thofe  parts  of  his  poem,  which  we  deno- 
hiinate  fiuilts,  this  would  be  no  objedion  taypriticifm  in  general :  It  would  only 
bt  an  o^€don  to  thofe  particular  rules  of  crincifm,  which  would  eftablifh  fuch 
dfcumftances  to  be  faults,  and  would  reprefent  them  as  univerfally  blameable.  If 
they  are  found  to  pleafe,  they  cannot  be  faults ;  let  the  pleafure,  which  they  pro- 
duce, be  ever  fo  Unexpe6ted  and  unaccountable. 

But  though  all  the  general  rules  of  art  are  founded  only  on  experience  and  on 
the  obfervation  of  the  common  fentiments  of  human  nature,  we  muft  not  imagine, 
that,  on  every  occafion,  the  feelings  of  men  will  be  conformable  to  thefe  rules. 
Thofe  finer  emotions  of  the  mind  are  of  a  very  tender  and  delicate  nature,  and 
fiBouire  the  concurrence  of  many  favorable  circumftances  to  make  them  play  with 
fatility  ind  e9i:a£tnefs,  according  to  their  general  and  eftabliflied  principles.     The 
.  leaft  exterior  hindrance  to  fuch  fmall  fprings,  or  the  leaft  internal  diforder,  di- 
fturbs  their  rtiotion,  and  confounds  the  operation  of  the  whole  machine.     When 
we  would  make  an  experiment  of  this  nature,  and  would  try  the  force  of  any 
beauty  ot-  deformity,  We  muft  choofe  with  care  a  proper  time  and  place,  and 
bring  the  fancy  to  a  fuitable  fituation  and  difpofirion.     A  perfeft  ferenity  of  mind, 
a  recolleAion  of  thought,  a  due  attention  to  the  objedl ;  if  any  of  thefe  circum- 
ftances be  wanting  our  experiment  will  be  fallacious,  and  we  fhall  be  unable  to 
judg^  of  the  catliolic  and  univerfai  beauty.     The  relation,  which  nature  has  placed  ^ 
betwixt  the  form  and  the  fentiment,  will  at  leaft  be  more  obfcure ;  and  it  will  re- 
quire greater  accuracy  to  trace  and  difcern  it.     We  (hall  be  able  to  afcertain  its  in- 
fluence not  fo  much  from  the  operation  of  each  particular  beauty,  as  from  the  du- 
rable admiration,  which  attends  thofe  works,  that  have  furvived  all  the  caprices 
of  nfK>de  and  fafhion,  ail  the  miftakes  of  ignorance  and  envy« 
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Ths  fame  Hombr,  who  pleafed  at  Athens  and  Rome  two  thoufand  years 
ago,  is  ftili  admired  at  Paris  and  at  London.  Ail  the  changes  of  climate,  go- 
yernment,  religion,  and  language  have  not  been  able  to  obfcure  his  glory.  Au- 
thority or  prejudice  may  ^ve  a  temporary  vogue  to  a  bad  poet  or  orator ;  but  his 
reputation  will  never  be  durable  or  general.  When  his  compofitions  are  examined 
by  pofterity  or  by  foreigners,  the  enchantment  b  diflipated,  and  his  faults  appear 
in  their  true  colors.  On  the  contrary,  a  real  genius,  the  longer  his  works  endure^ 
and. the  more  wide  they  are  fpread,  the  more  fincere  is  the  admiration  which  he 
meets  with.  Envy  and  jealoufy  have  too  much  place  in  a  narrow  circle;  and 
even  familiar  acquaintance  with  his  perfon  may  diminifh  the  applaufe  due  to 
his  performances :  But  when  thefe  obilrudions  are  removed,  the  beaudes,  whick 
are  naturally  fitted  to  excite  agreeable  fentiments,  immediately  difplay  their  energy^ 
and  while  the  world  endures,  they  maintain  their  authority  over  the  minds 
of  men. 

It  appears  then,  that  amidft  all  the  variety  and  caprices  of  tafte,  there  are  cer- 
tain general  principles  of  approbation  or  blame,  whole  inSuence  a  careful  eye  may 
trace  in  all  operations  of  the  mind.  Some  particular  forms  or  qualities,  from  the  . 
original  ilru^ure  of  the  internal  fabric,  are  calculated  to  pleafe,  and  others  to  dif» 
pleafe  ;  and  if  they  fail  of  their  effeft  in  any  particular  inftance,  it  is  from  fome 
apparent  defeft  or  imperfection  in  the  organ.  A  man  in  a  fever  would  not  infift 
on  his  palate  as  able  to  decide  concerning  flavors  ;  nor  would  one,  affedbed  With 
the  jaundice,  pretend  to  give  a  verdi6t  with  regard  to  colors.  In  each  creature^ 
there  is  a  found  and  a  defediive  fta^&  and  the  K)rmer  alone  can  be  fupp^d  to  af- 
ford us  a  true  ftandard  of  tafte  and^ntiment.  If  in  the  found  ftate  of  ttl^organs, 
there  be  an  entire  or  a  confiderable  uniformity  of  fentiment  among  men^  we  may 
thence  derive  an  idea  of  the  perfedt  and  univerfal  beauty  ;  in  like  manner  as  the 
appearance  of  objedts  in  day-light  to  the  eye  of  a  man  in  health  is  denominated 
their  true  and  real  color,  even  while  color  is  allowed  to  be  merely  a  phantafm  of 
the  fenles. 

Many  and  frequent  are  the  defeAs  in  the  internal  organs,  which  prevent  or 
weaken  the  influence  of  thofe  general  principles,  on  which  depends  our  fentiment 
of  beauty  or  deformity.  Tho'  fome  d>jefts,  by  the  ftrufture  of  the  mind,  be  na»- 
turally  calculated  to  give  pleafure,  it  is  not  to  be  expedted,  that  in  every  individual 
the  pleafure  will  be  equally  felt.  Particular  incidents  and  fltuations  occur,  whick 
either  throw  a  falfe  light  on  the  objedts,  or  hinder  the  true  from  conveying  to  the 
imagination  the  proper  fentiment  and  perception. 

On  e  obvious  caufe»  why  many  feel  not  the  proper  fentiment  of  beauty,  is  the 
want  of  that  ^//Vtfry  of  imagination,  which  is  requifite  to  convey  a  firnfibility  oF 
thofe  finer  emotions.  This  delicacy  every  one  pretends  to :  Every  one  talks  of 
it ;  and  would  reduce  every  kind  of  tafte  or  fentiment  to  its  ftandarcL  But  as  our 
intention  in  this  diflertation  is  to  mingle  fome  light  of  the  underftanding  with  the 
feehngs  of  fentiment,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  more  accurate  definition  of  deli- 
cacy, than  has  hitherto  been  attempted.  And  not  to  draw  our  philofophy 
from  too  profound  a  fource,  we  fhall  have  recou^fe  to  a  noted  ftory  in  Do» 

*Tjs  with  good  reafon,  fays  Sancho  to  the  fquire  with  the  great  npfe,  that  I 
pretend  to  have  a  judgment  ia  wine :  This  is  a  quality  hereditary  in  our  family.. 

Two 
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finer  is  that  organt  and  the  more  elaborate  its  make  and  compofition.  A  good 
palate  is  not  tried  by  ftrong  flavors  ;  but  by  a  mixture  of  fmall  ingredients,  where 
we  are  ftill  fenfible  of  each  part,  notwithftanding  its  minutenefs  and  its  confufioa 
with  the  reft.  In  like  manner,  a  quick  and  acute  perception  of  beauty  and  de- 
formity mud  be  the  perfection  of  our  mental  taflte,  nor  can  a  man  be  fatisfied 
with  himfelf,  while  he  fufpefts,  that  any  excellence  or  blemifh  in  a  difcourfe  h^ 
paffed  him  unobferved.  In  this  cafe,  the  perfeftion  of  the  man,  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  the'  fenfe  or  feeling,  are  found  to  be  united.  A  very  delicate  palate,  oa 
many  occafions,  may  be  a  great  inconvenience  both  to  a  man  himfelf  an(^ 
to  his  friends  ;  but  a  delicate  tafte  of  wit  or  beauty  muft  always  be  a  defirable 
quality  ;  becaufe  it  is  the  fource  of  ail  the  fined  and  moft  innocent  enjoyments^ 
of  which  human  nature  is  fufceptible.  In  this  decifion  the  fentiments  of  all  man- 
kind are  agreed.  Wherever  you  can  fix  or  afcertain  a  delicacy  of  tafte,  it  is  fure 
to  be  approved  of;  and  the  bed  way  of  fixing  it  is  to  appeal  to  thofe  models  and 
principles,  which  have  been  eftablilhed  by  the  uniform  approbation  and  experi* 
ence  of  nations  and  ages. 

But  tho'  there  be  naturally  a  very  wide  difference  in  point  of  delicacy  between 
one  perfon  and  another,  nothing  tends  further  to  encreafe  and  improve  this  talent^ 
than  pra£lice  in  a  particular  art,  and  the  frequent  furvey  or  contemplation  of  fL 
particular  fpecies  of  beauty.  When  objedis  of  any'  kind  are  fird  prefqnted  to  the 
eye  or  imagination,  the  fentimenr,  which  attends  them,  is  obfcure  and  confufed  : 
and  the  mind  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  incapable  of  pronouncing  concerning  their 
merits  or  defefts.  The  tade  cannot  perceive  the  fcveral  excellencies  of  the 
performance ;  much  lefs  didinguidi  the  particular  character  of  tzt\i  excellency^ 
and  afcertain  its  quality  and  degree.  If  it  pronounce  the  whole  in  general  to 
be  beautiful  or  deformed,  *tis  the  utmod  which  can  be  expefted  j  and  even  this 
judgment  a  perfon,  fo  unpradtifed,  will  be  apt  to  deliver  with  great  hefitatioa 
and  referve.  But  allow  him  to  acquire  experknce  in  thofe  objedls,  his  feeling  be* 
comes  more  exa6l  and  nice  :  He  not  only  perceives  the  beauties  and  defects  of 
each  part,  but  marks  the  didtnguilhing  fpecies  of  each  quality,  and  aflignsitfuit- 
able  praife  or  blame.  A  clear  and  didinft  fentiment  attends  him  through  the 
whole  furvey  of  the  objefts ;  and  he  difcerns  that  very  degree  and  kind  of  ap- 
probation or  difpleafure,  which  each  part  is  naturally  fitted  to  produce.  The 
mid  difljpates,  which  feemed  formerly  to  hang  over  the  objeft  :  The  organ  ac- 
quires greater  perfe(6tion  in  its  operations  ;  and  can  pronounce,  without  danger 
of  midaki?,  concerning  the  merits  of  each  performance.  In  a  word,  the  fame  ad-> 
diefs  and  dexterity,  which  practice  gives  to  the  execution  of  any  work,  is  alfa 
acquired,  by  the  fame  means,  in  the  judging  of  it. 

So  advantageous  is  pradfcice  to  the  difcernment  of  beauty,  that  before  we  can 
pronounce  judgment  on  any  work  of  importance,  it  will  even  be  requifite,  that 
that  very  individual  performance  be  more  than  once  perufed  by  us,  and  be  fur- 
Yeyed  in  different  hghts,  with  attention  and  deliberation.  There  is  a  flutter  or 
hurry  of  thought,  which  attends  the  fird  perufat  of  any  piece,  and  which  con- 
founds the  genuin  fentiment  of  beauty.  The  reference  of  the  parts  is  not  difcerned : 
The  true  charaders  of  dyle  are  little  didinguifhed :  The  feveral  perfections  and 
defe6ts  feem  wrapped  up  in  a  fpecies  of  confufion,  and  prefent  themfelves  indidin£^ 
)y  to  the  imagviactOQ*    Not  to  OKntioa^  that  there  13  a  fpecies  of  beauty,  whkh^ 

as 
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as  it  is  florid  and  fuperficial,  pleaies  at  firft ;  but  being  found  incompatible  with 
a  juft  expreflion  cither  of  reafon  or  paflion,  foon  palls  upon  the  tafte,  and  is  then 
rtjedbed  with  difdain^  at  lead  rated  at  a  much  lower  value. 

It  is  ihipoffible  to  continue  in  the  praftice  of  contemplating  any  order  of  beauty, 
without  being  frequently  obliged  to  form  comparifons  between  the  feveral  fpccies 
and  degrees  of  excellency,  and  cftimating  their  proportion  to  each  other.  A  man, 
who  has  had  no  opportunity  of  comparing  the  different  kinds  of  beauty,  is  indeed 
totally  unqualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion  with  regard  to  any  objed  prefcntcd  to 
him.  By  comparifon  alone  we  fix  the  epithets  of  praife  or  blame,  and  learn  how 
to  affign  the  due  degree  of  each.  The  coarfeft  dawbing  of  a  fign-poft  contains  a 
certain  luftrc  of  colors  and  exaftncfs  of  imiution,  which  are  fo  far  beauties,  and 
would  affeft  the  mind  of  a  peafant  or  Indian  with  the  higheft  admiration.  The 
moft  vulgar  ballads  are  not  entirely  deftitute  of  harmony  or  nature  ^  and  none 
but  a  perfon,  familiarized  to  fuperior  beauties,  would  pronounce  their  numbers 
harfh,  or  narration  uninterefting.  A  great  inferiority  of  beauty  gives  pain  to  a 
perfon  converfant  in  the  higheft  excellency  of  the  kind,  and  is  for  that  reafon 
pronounced  a  deformity :  As  the  moft  finilhed  objeft,  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, is  naturally  fuppofed  to  have  reached  the  pinnacle  of  perfedion,  and  to 
be  entitled  to  the  higheft  applaufe.  A  man,  who  has  had  opportunities  of  fee- 
ing, and  examining  and  weighing  the  feveral  performances,  admired  in  different 
ages  and  nations,  can  alone  rate  the  merits  of  a  work  exhibited  to  his  view,  and 
afiign  its  proper  rank  among  the  produdions  of  genius. 

But  to  enable  him  the  more  fully  to  execute  this  undertaking,  he  muft  preferve 
his  mind  free  from  all  prejudice^  and  allow  Nothing  to  enter  into  his  confideration, 
but  the  very  objc6b,  which  is  fubmitted  to  his  examination.     We  may  obferve, 
that  every  work  of  art,  in  order  to  produce  its  due  effed  on  the  mind,  muft  be 
furvcyed  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  and  cannot  be  fully  relilhed  by  perfons, 
whofe  fituation,  real  or  imaginary,  is  not  conformable  to  that  required  by  the 
performance.     An  orator  addreffes  himfelf  to  a  particular  audience,  and  muft 
nave  a  regard  to  their  particular  genius,  interefts,  opinions,  paffions,  and  preju- 
dices ;  otherwife  he  hopes  in  vain  to  govern  their  refolutions,  and  inflame  their  af- 
fcftions.     Should  they  even  have  entertained  fome  prepofleffions  againft  him, 
however  unreafonable,  he  muft  not  overlook  this  difadvantage ;  but  before  he  en* 
tcrs  upon  the  fubjeft,  muft  endeavor  to  conciliate  their  affeftion,  and  acquire 
their  good  graces.     A  critic  of  a  different  age  or  nation,  who  ftiould  p'.rufe  this 
difcourfe,  muft  have  all  thefc  circumftances  in  his  eye,  and  muft  place  himfelf  in 
the  fame  fituation  as  the  audience,  in  order  to  form  a  true  judgment  of  the  ora- 
tion.    In  like  manner,  when  any  work  is  addreffed  to  the  public,  tho'  I  Ihould 
have  a  friendftiip  or  enmity  with  the  author,  I  muft  depart  from  this  particular 
fituation  ;  and  confidering  myfelf  as  a  man  in  general,  forget,  if  poflible,  my 
individual  being  and  my  peculiar  circumftances.  A  perfon,  influenced  by  prejudice, 
complies  not  with  this  condition  ;  but  obftinately  maintains  his  natural  pofition, 
without  entering  into  that  required  by  the  performance.    If  the  work  be  addrefled 
to  perfons  of  a  different  age  or  nation,  he  makes  no  allowance  for  their  peculiar 
views  and  prejudices  ;  but  full  of  the  manners  of  his  own  times,  raftily  condemns 
what  feemed  admirable  in  the  eyes  of  thofc  for  whom  alone  the  difcourfe  was  cal- 
culated.   If  the  work  be  executed  for  the  puUic,  be  never  iiifficieDtiy  ci^larges  hit 
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comprehenfion,  or  forgets  his  intcrcft  as  a  friend  or  enemy,  as  a  rival  or  commen- 
tator. By  this  means,  his  fentimcnts  are  perverted  ;  nor  have  the  fame  beauties 
and  bli^mifhes  the,  fame  influence  upon  him,  as  if  he  had  impofed  a  proper  violence 
on  his  imagination,  and  had  forgot  himfelf  for  a  moment.  So  far  his  tafte  evidently 
departs  from  the  true  ftandard  •,  and  of  confequencc  lofes  all  credit  and  authority: 

It  is  well  known,  that,  in  all  queftions,  fubmitted  to  the  underftanding,  pre- 
judice is  mod  dcftrudive  of  found  judgment,  and  perverts  all  operations  of  the 
intelleftual  faculties  :  It  is  no  lefs  contrary  to  good  tafte ;  nor  has  it  lefs  influence 
to  corrupt  our  fentiments  of  beauty.  It  belongs  to  good  fenfe  to  check  its  influ- 
ence in  both  cafes  ;  and  in  this  refpeft,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  reafon,  if  not 
an  eflcntial  part  of  tafte,  is  at  leaft  requifite  to  the  operations  of  this  latter  fa- 
culty. In  all  the  nobler  produftions  of  genius,  there  is  a  mutual  relation  and  cor- 
refpondence  of  parts  •,  nor  can  either  the  beauties  or  blemiflies  be  perceived  by 
him,  whofe  thought  is  not  capacious  enough  to  comprehend  all  thofe  parts,  and 
compare  them  with  each  other,  in  order  to  perceive  the  confiftence  and  unifor- 
mity of  the  whole.  Every  work  of  art  has  alfo  a  certain  end  or  purpofe,  for  which 
it  is  calculated ;  and  is  to  be  deemed  more  or  lefs  perfeft,  as  it  is  more  or  Icfi 
fitted  to  attain  this  end.  The  objeft  of  eloquence  is  to  perfuade,  of  hiftory  to  in- 
ftruft,  of  poetry  to  pleafe  by  means  of  the  paflfions  and  the  imagination.  Thefe 
ends  we  muft  carry  conftantly  in  our  view,  when  we  perufe  any  performance  \ 
and  we  muft  be  able  to  judge  how  far  the  means  employed  are  adapted  to  their 
refpedlive  purpofes.  Befides,  every  kind  of  compofition,  even  the  moft  poetical, 
is  nothing  but  a  chain  of  propofitions  and  reafonings  ;  not  always  indeed  the  jufteft 
and  moft  exadt,  but  ftill  plaufible  and  fpccious,  howtver  difguifed  by  the  color- 
ing of  the  imagination.  The  perfons,  introduced  in  tragedy  and  epic  poetry, 
muft  be  reprefented  as  reafoning  and  thinking,  and  concluding  and  adting,  fuit*. 
able  to  their  charafters  and  circumftances ;  and  without  judgment,  as  well  as  tafte 
and  invention,  a  poet  can  never  hope  to  fucceed  in  fo  delicate  an  undertaking. 
Not  to  mention,  that  the  fame  excellence  of  faculties  which  contributes  to  the 
improvement  of  reafon,  the  fame  clearnefs  of  conception,'  the  fame  exa£hie(s  of 
diftindtion,  the  fame  vivacity  of  apprehenfion,  are  elfential  to  the  operations  of 
true  tafte,  and  are  its  infalhble  concomitants.  It  feldom,  or  never  happens,  that 
a  man  of  fenfe,  who  has  experience  in  any  art,  cannot  judge  of  its  beauty;  and 
it  is  no  lefs  rare  to  meet  with  a  man,  who  has  a  juft  tafte,  without  a  found  un- 
derftanding. 

Thus,  tho*  the  principles  of  tafte  be  univerfal,  and  nearly,  if  not  entirely  the 
fame  in  all  men  5  yet  few  are  quaHfied  to  give  judgment  on  any  work  of  art,  or 
eftablifli  their  own  fentiment  as  the  ftandard  of  beauty.  The  organs  of  internal 
fenfation  are  feldom  fo  perfeft  as  to  allow  the  general  principles  their  full  play, 
and  produce  a  feeling  corrcfpondent  to  thofe  principles.  They  either  labor  under 
fome  defedt,  or  are  vitiated  by  fome  diforder  •,  and  by  that  means,  excite  a  fen- 
timent, which  may  be  pronounced  erroneous.  When  the  critic  has  no  delicacy,. 
he  judges  without  any  diftindtion,  and  is  only  affedled  by  the  grofler  and  more 
palpable  qualities  of  the  objedt :  The  finer  touches  pafs  unnoticed  and  difre* 
garded.  Where  he  is  not  aided  by  pradlice,  his  verdidl  is  attended  with  confii- 
fion  and  hefitation.  Where  no  comparifon  has  been  employed,  the  moft  frivo- 
lous beauties,  fuch  as  rather  merit  the  qame  of  defedts,  are  the  objedbs  of  jiis  ad-. 

mira- 
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have  but  &  faint  and  dubious  perception  of  beauty,  who  yet  are  capable  of  rclifc- 
ing  any  fine  ftroke,  which  is  pointed  out  to  them.  Every  convert  to  the  admira- 
tion of  the  real  poet  or  orator  is  the  caufe  of  fomc  new  converiion.  And  tho* 
prejudices  may  prev«l  for  a  time,  they  never  unite  in  celebrating  any  rival  to  the 
true  genius,  but  yield  at  laft  to  the  force  of  nature  and  jufl:  fentiment.  And  thus 
tho'  a  civilized  nation  may  eafily  be  miftaken  in  the  choice  of  their  admired  phi? 
lofopher,  they  never  have  been  found  long  to  err,  in  their  afFe£tion  for  a  favoritt 
epic  or  tragic  author. 

But  notwithftanding  all  our  endeavors  to  fix  a  ftandard  df  tafte,  iind  recon^ 
cile  the  various  apprehenfions  of  men,  there  ftill  remain  two  fources  of  variationy 
which  are  not  fufficient  indeed  to  confound  all  the  boundaries  of  beauty  and  defor- 
mity, but  will  often  ferve  to  vary  the  degrees  of  our  approbation  or  blame.  The 
one  is  the  different  humors  of  particular  men  ;  the  other,  the  particular  manners 
and  opinions  of  our  age  and  country.  .  The  general  principles  of  tafte  are  Uni- 
form in  human  nature:  Where  men  vary  in  their  judgments,  fomc  defedtor  per* 
verfion  in  the  faculties  may  commonly  be  remarked  -,  proceeding  ttther  froni  pre- 
judice, from  want  of  pra&ice,  or  want  of  delicacy  ;  and  there  is  juft  realbn  for 
approving  one  tafte,  and  condemning  another.  But  where  there  is  fuch  a  diver* 
fity  in  the  internal  frame  or  external  fituation  as  is  entirely  blamelefs  on  both 
fides,  and  leaves  no  room  to  give  one  the  preference  above  the  other  •,  in  that  cafe 
a  certain  diverfity  of  judgment  is  unavoidable,  and  we  feek  in  vain  for  a  ftand- 
ard,  by  which  we  can  reconcile  the  contrary  fcntiments. 

A  YOUNG  man,  whofe  paflions  affe  warm,  will  be  more  fenfibly  touchfed  with 
amorous  and  tender  images,  than  a  man  more  advanced  in  years,  who  takes  plea^ 
fure  in  wife  and  philofophical  refleftions  concerning  the  conduft  of  life  and  mo- 
deration of  the  paflions.  At  twenty,  Ovid  may  be  the  favorite  author  ;  HottACk 
at  forty  ;  and  perhaps  Tacitus  at  fifty.  Vainly  would  we,  in  fuch  cafes,  en*- 
deavor  to  enter  into  the  fentiments  of  others,  and  diveft  ourfelves  of  thofe  pro- 
penfities,  which  are  natural  to  us.  We  chufe  our  favorite  author  as  we  do  our 
friend,  from  a  conformity  of  humors  and  difpofitions.  Mirth  or  paflion,  fenfi^ 
ment  or  refleftion  •,  which  ever  of  thefe  moft  predominates  in  our  temper,  it  g^Ves 
Us  a  peculiar  fympathy  with  the  writer,  who  refembles  us. 

One  perfon  is  more  pleafed  with  the  fublime ;  another  with  the  tender ;  ^  third 
with  raillery.  One  has  a  ftrong  fcnfibility  to  blemiflies,  and  is  extremely  ftudious 
of  corre6hiefs :  Another  has  a  more  lively  feeling  of  beauties,  and  pardons  twenty 
abfurdities  and  defefts  for  one  elevated  or  pathetic  ftroke.  The  ear  of  this  man 
is  entirely  turned  towards  cohcifenefs  and  energy ;  that  man  is  delighted  with  a 
copious,  rich,  and  harmonious  cxpreflion.  Simplicity  is  affefted  by  one ;  orna- 
ment by  another.  Comedy,  tragedy,  fatire,  odes  have  each  their  partizans,  who 
prefer  that  particular  fpecies  of  writing  to  all  others.  It  is  plainly  an  error  in  a 
critic,  to  confine  his  approbation  to  one  fpecies  or  flyle  of  writing,  and  condemn 
all  the  reft.  But  it  is  almoft  impoflible  not  to  feel  a  predileftion  for  that  which 
fuits  our  particular  turn  and  difpofition.  Such  preferences  are  innocent  and  un- 
avoidable, and  can  never  reafonably  be  the  objeft  of  difpute,  becaufe  there  is  no 
fl:andard,  by  which  they  can  be  decided. 

For  a  like  reafon,  we  are  more  pleafed  with  piftures  of  charafters,  which  rc- 
femble  fuch  as  are  found  in  our  own  age  or  country,  than  wth  thofe  which  de- 
fcribe  a  different  fet  of  cuftoms.     *Tis  not  without  fomc  effort,  that  we  reconcile 
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ourfelres  to  the  (impncity  of  antient  manners,  and  behold  princeflss  drawing  wa- 
ter from  a  fpring,  and  kings  Bnd  heroes  dreffing  their  own  vidtuals.  Wc  maf  al- 
low in  general,  that  the  repreftntation  of  fuch  manners  is  ,no  fault  in  the  author* 
nor  deformity  in  the  piece;  but  we  are  not  fo  fenfibly  touched  with  them.  For 
this  reafon,.  comedy  is  not  transferred  eafily  from  one  age  or  nation  to  another. 
A  Frenchman  or  Englishman  is  not  pleafed  with  the  Andria  of  Terence, 
or  Clitia  of  Machiavel,  where  the  fine  lady,  upon  whom  all  the  play  tarns, 
never  once  appears  to  the  fpedators,  but  is  always  kept  behind  the  fcenes,  fuitablc 
to  the  rcferved  humor  of  the  antient  Greeks  and  modem  Italians.  A  man  of 
learning  and  refleftion  can  make  allowance  for  thefe  peculiarities  of  manners ;  but 
a  common  audience  can  never  diveft  themfelvcs  fo  far  of  their  ufual  ideas  an^ 
fentiments  as  to  relifli  pidures  which  no  way  rcfemble  them. 

And  here  there  occurs  a  refleftion,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  ufeful  in  examia* 
ing  the  celebrated  controverfy  concerning  antient  and  modem  learning  ;  where  wc 
often  find  the  one  fide  excufing  any  feeming  abfurdity  in  the  antfents  from  the 
manners  of  the  age,  and  the  oth^ers  rcfufing  to  admit  this  excufe,  or  at  leaft,  ad- 
mitting it  only  as  an  apology  for  the  author,  not  for  the  performance.  In  my 
opinion,  the  proper  bounds  in  this  fubjeft  have  feldom  been  fixed  between  the 
contending  parties.  Where  any  innocent  peculiarities  of  manners  are  reprefented^ 
fuch  as  thole  abovementioned,  they  ought  certainly  to  be  admitted  ;  and  a  man 
who  is  (hocked  with  them,  gives  an  evident  proof  of  falfe  delicacy  and  refinement. 
The  poets  monument  more  durable  than  brafs^  mufl:  fall  to  the  ground  like  com- 
mon brick  or  clay,  were  men  to  make  no  allowance  for  the  continual  revolutions 
of  manners  and  cuftoms,  and  would  admit  nothing  but  what  was  fuitable  to  the 
prevailing  fafhion.  Muft  we  throw  afide  the  piftures  of  our  anceftors,  becaufc 
of  their  ruffs  and  fardingales  ?  But  where  the  ideas  of  morality  and  decenc/ alter 
from  one  age  to  another,  and  where  vicious  manners  are  defcribed,  without  being 
marked  with  the  proper  charafters  of  blame  and  difapprobation ;  this  muft  be 
allowed  to  disfigure  the  poem,  and  to  be  a  real  deformity.  I  cannot,  nor  is  it 
proper  I  (hould,  enter  into  fuch  fentiments  ;  and  however  I  may  excufe  the  poet, 
on  account  of  the  manners  of  his  age,  I  never  can  relifh  the  compofition.  The 
want  of  humanity  and  of  decency,  fo  confpicuous  in  the  ch.iraders  drawn  by  fe* 
vcral  of  the  antient  poetf,  even  fometimes  by  Homir  and  the  Greek  tragedians, 
diminifhes  confiderably  the  merit  of  their  noble  performances,  and  gives  modem 
authors  a  great  advantage  over  them.  We  are  not  interefted  in  the  fortunes  and 
fentiments  of  fiich  rough  heroes  :  We  are  difpleafed  to  find  the  limits  of  vice  and 
virtue  fo  confounded  :  And  whatever  indulgence  we  may  give  the  writer  on  ac- 
count of  his  prejudices,  wc  cannot  prevail  on  oiirfelves  to  enter  into  his  fentiments^ 
or  bear  an  affedion  to  charaders,  which  we  plainly  difcovcr  to  be  blameable. 

The  cafe  is  not  the  hrr.t  with  moral  principles  as  with  fpeculative  opinions  of 
any  kind.  Thefe  are  in  continual  flux  and  revolution.  The  fon  embraces  a  dif- 
ferent iyflem  from  the  father.  Nay,  there  fcarce  is  any  man,  who  can  boaft  of 
great  conftancy  and  uniformity  in  this  particular.  Whatever  (peculativc  errors' 
may  be  found  in  the  polite  writings  of  any  age  or  country,  they  detraft  but  little 
from  the  value  of  thofe  compofitions.  There  needs  but  a  certain  turn  of  thought 
or  imagination  to  make  us  enter  into  all  the  opinions,  which  then  prevailed,  and 
relifh  the  fentiments  or  conclufions  derived  from  them.  But  a  very  violent  ef- 
fort is  rec^ifitc  to  change  our  judgment  of  manners,  and  excite  fei^ciments  of  2^ 
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probadon  or  blame,  love  or  hatred,  different  from  thofe  to  which  the  mind  from 
long»cuftom  has  been  familiarized.  And  where  a  man  is  confident  of  the  redti- 
tudc  of  that  moral  ftandard,  by  which  he  judges,  he  is  juftly  jealous  of  it,  and 
will  not  pervert  the  fentiments  of  his  heart  for  a  moment,  in  complaifance  to  any 
writer  whatever. 

Of  all  (beculative  errors,  thofe  which  regard  religion,  are  the  mod  excuGible 
in  compoutions  of  genius ;  nor  is  it  ever  permitted  to  judge  of  the  civility  or  wif- 
dom  ot  any  people,  or  even  of  fingle  perfons,  by  the  groflhefs  or  refinement  of 
their  theological  principles.  The  fame  good  fenfe,  that  direfts  men  in  the  ordi- 
nary occurrences  of  lire,  is  not  hearkened  to  in  religious  matters,  which  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  placed  entirely  above  the  cognizance  of  human  reafon.  Upon  this 
account,  all  the  abfurdities  of  the  pagan  fyftem  of  theology  muft  be  overlooked 
by  every  critic,  who  would  pretend  to  form  a  juft  notion  of  antient  poetry  ;  and 
our  pofterity,  in  their  turn,  muft  have  the  fame  indulgence  to  their  forefathers* 
No  religious  principles  can  ever  be  imputed  as  a  fault  to  any  poet,  while  they 
remain  merely  principles,  and  take  not  fuch  ftrong  poflTeffion  of  his  heart,  as  to 
lay  him  under  the  imputation  of  bigotry  or  fuperjiinon.  Where  that  happens,, 
they  confound  the  fentiments  of  morality,  and  alter  the  natural  boundaries  of  vice 
and  virtue.  They  are  therefore  eternal  blemifhes,  according  to  the  principle  above- 
mentioned  ;  nor  are  the  prejudices  and  falfe  opinions  of  the  age  fufficient  to  jufti- 
fy  them. 

*Tis  effential  to  the  Rom  an  catholic  religion  to  infpire  a  violent  hatred  to  every 
other  worlhip,  and  reprefent  all  pagans,  mahometans,  and  heretics  as  theobjefts  of 
divine  wrath  and  vengeance.  Such  fentiments,  tho'  they  are  in  reality  extremely 
blameable,  are  confidered  as  virtues  by  the  zealots  of  that  communion,  and  arc 
reprefented  in  £heir  tragedies  and  epic  poems  as  a  kind  of  divine  heroifm.  This 
bigotry  has  disfigured  two  very  fine  tragedies  of  the  French  theatre,  Poueuctk 
and  Athalia  ;  where  an  intemperate  zeal  for  particular  modes  of  worlhip  is  fet 
oflT  with  all  the  pomp  imaginable,  and  forms  the  predominant  charafter  of  the  he- 
roes. •'  What  is  this,*'  fays  the  heroic  Joad  to  Josabet,  finding  her  in  difcourfe 
with  Mathan,  the  prieft  of  Baal,  ''  Does  the  daughter  of  David  fpeak  to  this 
*'  traitor  ?  Are  you  not  afraid,  left  the  earth  fhould  open  and  pour  forth  flames 
"  to  devour  you  both  ?  Or  left  thefc  holy  walls  fhould  fall  and  crufh  you  toge- 
**  ther  ?  What  is  his  purpofe  ?  Why  comes  that  enemy  of  God  hither  to  poiibn 
"  the  air,  which  we  breathe,  with  his  horrid  prefence  ?**  Such  fentiments  are  received 
with  great  applaufe  on  the  theatre  of  Paris  ;  but  at  London  the  fpeftators  would 
be  full  as  much  pleafed  to  hear  Achilles  tell  Agamemnon,  that  he  was  a  dog 
in  his  forehead,  and  a  deer  in  his  heart,  or  Jupiter  threaten  Juno  with  a  found 
drubbing,  if  (he  will  not  be  quiet. 

Religious  principles  are  alfo  a  blemifti  in  any  polite  compofition,  when  they 
rife  up  to  fuperftition,  and  intrude  thcmfelves  into  every  fentiment,  however  re- 
mote from  any  connexion  with  religion.  'Tis  no  excufe  for  the  poet,  that  the 
cuftoms  of  his  country  had  burthened  hfe  with  fo  many  religious  ceremonies  and 
obfervances,  that  no  part  of  it  was  exempt  from  that  yoak.  It  muft  be  for  ever 
ridiculous  in  Petrakch  to  compare  his  miftrefs,  Laura,  to  Jesus  Christ. 
Nor  is  it  lefs  ridiculous  in  that  agreeable  libertine,  Boccace,  very  ferioufly  to 
give  thanks  to  God  Almighty,  and  the  ladies,  for  their  afl!iftance  in  defending 
him  againft  his  enemies. 
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cular  cafes ;  and  'tis  the  chief  bufinefs  of  philofojphers  to  regard  the  general  courfc 
of  things.  I  may  add,  that  *tis  alfo  the  chier  bufinefs  of  politicians ;  efpecially 
in  the  domeftic  government  of  the  ftate,  where  the  public  good,  which  is,  or 
ought  to  be  their  objeft,  depends  on  the  concurrence  of  a  multitude  of  cafes  ;  not, 
as  in  foreign  politics,  on  accidents,  and  chances,  and  the  caprices  of  a  few  perfons. 
This  therefore  makes  the  difference  betwixt  particular  deliberations  and  general 
r  afonings,  and  renders  fubtilty  and  refinement  much  more  fuitablc  to  the  latter 
than  to  the  former, 

I  THOUGHT  this  introdO<5lion  neceflary  before  the  following  difcourfes  on  com^ 
tnerce^  luxury^  moneys  inierejl^  6fr.  where,  perhaps,  there  will  occur  fome  prin- 
ciples, which  are  uncommon,  and  which  may  feem  too  refined  and  fubtile  for 
fuch  vulgar  fubjefts.  If  falfe,  let  them  be  rejedled  :  But  no  one  ought  to  enter- 
tain a  prejudice  againft  them,  merely  becayfe  they  are  out  of  the  commoaroad. 

The  greatnefs  of  a  ftate,  and  the  happinefs  of  its  fubje6ts,  however  independ- 
ent they  may  be  fuppofed  in  fome  refpedls,  are  commonly  allowed  to  be  infeparable 
with  regard  to  commerce  -,  and  as  private  men  receive  greater  fecurity,  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  their  trade  and  riches,  from  the  power  of  the  public,  fo  the  public  be- 
comes powerful  in  proportion  to  the  riches  and  extenfive  commerce  of  private 
men.  This  maxim  is  true  in  general ;  tho'  1  cannot  forbear  thinking,  that  it  may 
pofTiWy  admit  of  fome  exceptions,  and  that  we  often  eftablifii  it  with  too  little  re- 
ft-rve  and  limitation.  There  may  be  fonie  circumftances,  where  the  commerce,  and 
riches,  and  luxury  of  individuals,  inftead  of  adding  ftrength  to  the  public,  will 
fcrve  only  to  thin  its  armies,  and  diminifh  its  authority  among  the  neigboring  na- 
tions. Man  is  a  very  variable  being,  and  fufceptible  of  many  different  opinions, 
principles,  and  rules  of  conduft.  What  may  be  true  while  he  adheres  to  one  way 
of  thinking,  will  be  found  falfp  when  he  has  embraced  an  oppofite  fct  of  manners 
and  opinions. 

The  bulk  of  every  ftate  may  be  divided  into  hujbandmen  and  manufaSfurers. 
The  former  are  employed  in  the  culture  of  the  land  :  The  latter  work  up  the  ma- 
terials furniftied  by  the  former,  into  all  the  commodities  which  are  neceflary  or 
ornamental  to  human  life.  As  foon  as  men  quit  their  favage  ftate,  where  they 
live  chiefly  by  hunting  and  fifhing,  they  muft  fall  into  thefe  two  clafles ;  tho*  the 
arts  of  agriculture  employ  at  firfi  the  moft  numerous  part  of  the  fociety  *.  Time 
and  experience  improve  fo  much  thefe  arts,  that  the  land  may  eafily  miiintain  a 
much  greater  number  of  men,  than  thofe  who  are  immediately  employed  in  its 
cultivation,  or  who  furnifli  the  more  neceflary  manufactures  to  fuch  as  are  fo  em- 
ployed. 

If  thefe  fuperfluous  hands  apply  themfelves  to  the  finer  arts,  which  are  com-     ^ 
monly  denominated  the  arts  of  luxury^  they  add  to  the  happinefs  of  the  ftate  5 
fince  they  afford  to  many  the  opportunity  of  receiving  enjoyments,  with  which  they 
would  otherwife  have  been  unacquainted.     But  may  not  another  fcheme  be  pro- 

*  Monf  Melon  in  his  political  eflky  on  com-  roneous.      In  France,  England,   and  indeed 

merce  afTerts,  that  even  at  prefent,   if  you  divide  moft  parts  of  Europe,  half  of  the  inhabitants 

France  into  20  parts,  1 6  are  laborers  or  peafants;  live  in  cities ;  and  even  of  thofe  who  live  in  the 

2  onlyartizans;  one  belonging  to  the  law,  church,  country,  a  very  great  number  are  artifans,  pav 

and  military  ;  and  one  merchants,  financiers,  and  haps  aoove  a  third, 
bourgeois.    Thb  calculation  is  certainly  very  er- 
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days,  (he  fent  out  agatnft  the  Gauls  and  Latins*.  Inilead  of  thofe  foldiert 
who  fought  for  liberty  and  empire  in  Camillus's  time,  there  were  in  Augus- 
tus's days,  muficians,  painters,  cooks,  players,  and  tailors,  and  if  the  land  was 
equally  cultivated  at  both  periods,  *tis  evident  it  could  maintain  equal  numbers  in 
the  one  profeffion  as  in  the  other.  They  added  nothing  to  the  mere  necefl^ies  of 
life,  in  the  latter  period  more  than  in  the  former. 

*Tis  natural  on  this  occafion  to  aflc,  whether  fovereigns  may  not  return  to  die. 
maxims  of  anticnt  policy,  and  confult  their  own  intcreil,  in  this  refpeft,  more 
than  the  happinefs  of  their  fubjefts  i  I  anfwer,  that  it  appears  to  me  almoft  im- 
poffible  -,  ano  that  becaufe  antient  policy  was  violent,  and  contrary  to  the  more 
natural  and  ufual  courfe  of  things.  *Tis  well  known  with  what  peculiar  laws 
Sparta  was  governed,  and  what  a  prodigy  that  republic  is  juftly  eftcemed  by 
every  one,  who  has  confidered  human  nature,  as  it  has  difplayed  itfelf  on  other 
nations  and  other  ages.  Were  the  tcftimony  of  hiftory  lefs  pofitive  and  circum- 
ftantial,  fuch  a  government  would  appear  a  mere  philofopjiical  whim  or  fi&ion,. 
and  impoffible  ever  to  be  reduced  to  prafluce.  And  tho'  the  Roman  and  other 
antient  republics  were  fupported  on  principles  fomewhat  more  natural,  yet  was 
there  a  very  extraordinary  concurrence  of  circumftances  to  make  them  fubmit  to 
fuch  grievous  burthens.  They  were  free  ttates ;  they  were  fmall  ones  ;  and  the 
age  being  martial,  all  the  neighboring  ftates  were  continually  in  arms.  Freedom 
naturally  begets  public  fpirit,  efpecially  in  fmall  ftates ;  and  this  public  fpirit,  this 
amor  patri^f^  muft  increafc,  when  the  public  is  almoft  in  continual  alarm,  and  men 
are  obliged,  every  moment,  to  expofe  themfclves  to  the  greateft  dangers  for  its 
defence.  A  continual  fucceflion  of  wars  makes  every  citizen  a  foldier  :  He  takes 
the  field  in  his  turn ;  and  during  his  fervice  is  chiefly  maintained  by  himlelf. 
And,  notwithftanding  that  (his  fervice  Ls  equivalent  to  a  very  fevere  tax,  *tis  le(s 
felt  by  a  people  addi<fted  to  arms,  who  fight  for  honor  and  revenge  more  than 
pay,  and  are  unacquainted  with  gain  and  induftry  as  well  as  plcafure  "f .  Not  to 
mention  the  great  equality  of  fortunes  amongft  the  inhabitants  of  the  anti<nr  re- 
publics, where  every  fiicW  belonging  to  a  different  i>roprietor,  was  able  to  mGin* 
tain  a  family,  and  rendered  the  numbers  of  citizens  very  confiderable,  even  with- 
out trade  and  manufaflurcy. 

But  tho*  the  want  of  trade  and  manufadlurea,  amongft  a  free  and  very  SKirtial 
people,  ttivf  fomenmes  have  no  other  effcft  than  to  render  the  public  more  power- 
tiji,  'tis  certain,  that  in  the  common  courfe  of  human  atfairs,  it  will  have  a  quite 


^  Tit  I  Liv  1 1  lib.  7.  cap.  24.  "  Adco  in  quae  lar 
toramus,"  lays  he»  *'  ibla  crevimus,  divitias  luxiiri- 
cmquc.'* 

t  I  he  more  anticnt  Romans  lived  in  perpetual 
war  with  all  their  neighbors:  and  in  old  Latin, 
the  term,  t'iji  s,  expreiTed  both  a  Granger  and  an 
enemy.  This  is  remarked  by  Cicero;  but  by 
him  is  afcribed  to  the  humanity  of  his  anceftors, 
who  ibftened,  as  much  as  poflible,  the  denomina- 
tion of  an  enemy,  by  calling  him  by  the  iame  ap- 
pellation which  iignined  a  ilranger.  Dg  off,  lib.  2. 
'Tis  however  much  more  probable,  n*om  the 
mrinricrs  of  the  times,  that  the  ferocity  of  thofc 
people  was  fo  great  as  to  make  them  regard  all 


flFangers  as  enemies,  and  caU  tbe»  by  the  fame 
name.  It  is  not,  be^des,  con£flent  with  the  moft 
common  maxims  of  policy  "Dr  of  nature,  that  any 
ftate  (hould  regard  its  public  enemies  with  a 
friendly  eye,  or  prefer\'e  any  fuch  fendments  f» 
them  as  the  Roman  orator  would  akfibe  to  bis 
anceflors.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  e^ly  Ro- 
man s  really  exerdfed  piracy,  as  we  learn  froih 
their  firft  treaties  with  Carthage,  preferved  by 
PoLYBius,  lib.  3.  and  confequenlly  like  the 
S a  t  L  E  E  and  Al  c  e  r  i  n  e  rovers,  were  adoally  at 
war  with  moll  nations,  and  a  Granger  and  an  enc* 
my  were  with  them  almoft  fynonymous. 
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without  depriving  any  one  of  the  neceflaries  of  life.  The  more  labor,  thereforf, 
is  employed  beyond  mere  neceflaries,  the  more  powerful  is  any  ftate ;  fince  the 
perfons  engaged  in  that  labor  may  eafily  be  converted  to  the  public  fervice.  In  a 
ftate  without  manufaftures,  there  may  be  the  fame  number  of  hands  •,  but  there  is 
not  the  fame  quantity  of  labor,  nor  of  the  fame  kind.  All  the  labor  is  there  bc- 
ftowed  upon  neceflaries,  which  can  admit  of  little  or  no  abatement. 

Thus  the  greatnefs  of  the  fovereign  and  the  happinefs  of  the  ftate  are,  in  a 
great  meafure,  united  with  regard  to  trade  and  manufaftures.  *Tis  a  violent 
method,  and  in  moft  cafes  impradlicable,  to  oblige  the  laborer  to  toil,  in  order  to 
raife  from  the  land  more  than  what  fubfifts  himfelf  and  family.  Furnifh  him  vmh 
manufa&urcs  and  commodities,  and  he  will  do  it  of  himfelf.  Afterwards,  you 
will  find  it  eafy  to  feize  fome  part  of  his  fuperfluous  labor,  and  employ  it  in  the 
public  fervice,  without  giving  him  his  wonted  return.  Being  accuftomed  to  induftry,' 
he  will  think  this  lefs  grievous,  than  if,  at  once,  you  obliged  him  to  an  augmen- 
tation of  labour  without  any  reward.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  the  other 
members  of  the  ftate.  The  greater  is  the  ftock  of  labor  of  all  kinds,  the  greater 
quantity  may  be  taken  from  the  heap,  without  making  any  fenfible  alteration 
upon  it. 

A  PUBLIC  granary  of  corn,  a  ftorehouft  of  cloth,  a  magazine  of  arms ;  all 
thefe  muft  be  allowed  real  riches  and  ftrength  in  any  ftate.  Trade  and  induftry 
are  really  nothing  but  a  ftock  of  labor,  which,  in  time  of  peace  and  tranquility, 
is  employed  for  the  eafe  and  fatisfaftion  of  individuals ;  but  in  the  exigencies  of 
ftate,  may,  in  part,  be  turned  to  public  advantage.  Could  we  convert  a  city 
into  a  kind  of  fortified  camp,  and  infufe  into  each  breaft  fo  martial  a  genius,  and 
fuch  a  paffion  for  public  good,  as  to  make  every  one  willing  to  undergo  the 
greateft  hardlhips  for  the  fake  of  the  public;  thefe  afFeftions  might  now,  as  in 
antient  times,  prove  alone  a  fufficient  fpur  to  induftry,  and  fupport  the  comma* 
nity.  It  would  then  be  advantageous,  as  in  camps,  to  banifli  all  arts  and  luxury; 
and,  by  rcftri6tions  on  equipage  and  tables,  make  the  provifions  and  forage  laft: 
•longer  than  if  the  army  were  loaded  with  a  number  of  fuperfluous  retainers.  But 
as  thefe  principles  are  too  difinterefted  and  too  difficult  to  fupport,  *tis  requifite  to 
govern  men  by  other  pafTions,  and  animate  them  with  a  fpirit  of  avarice  and  indu^ 
ftry,  art  and  luxury.  The  camp  is,  in  this  cafe,  loaded  with  a  fuperfluous  reti- 
nue ;  but  the  provifions  flow  in  proportionably  larger.  The  harm6ny  of  the 
whole  is  ftill  fupported  ;  and  the  natural  bent  of  the  mind,  being  more  complied 
with,  individuals,  as  well  as  the  public,  find  their  account  in  the  obfervance  of 
thofe  maxims. 

The  fame  method  of  reafoning  will  let  us  fee  the  advantage  oi foreign  commerce, 
in  augmenting  the  power  of  the  ftate,  as  well  as  the  riches  and  happinefs  of  the 
fubjefts.  It  increafes  the  ftock  of  labor  in  the  nation  ;  and  the  fovereign  may 
convert  what  fhare  of  it  he  finds  neceflfary  to  the  fervice  of  the  public.  Foreign 
trade,  by  its  imports,  furnifhes  materials  for  new  manufadlures ;  and  by  its  ex- 
ports, it  produces  labour  in  particular  commodities,  which  could  not  be  confumed 
at  home.  In  fhort,  a  kingdom,  that  has  a  large  import  and  export,  muft  abound 
more  with  induftry,  and  that  employed  upon  delicacies  and  luxuries,  than  a  king- 
dom which  refts  contented  with  its  native  commodities.  It  is,  therefore,  more 
powerful,  as  well  ^  richer  and  happier.    The  individuals  reap  the  benefit  of  thefe 
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of  hufbandry,  which  they  can  buy  for  twenty  (hillings.  The  farmers  are  com- 
monly in  fome  better  circumftances  in  thofe  countries.  But  the  grafiers  are 
mod  at  their  eafe  of  all  thofe  who  cultivate  the  land.  The  reafon  is  ftill  the  fame- 
Men  muft  have  profits  proportionable  to  their  expence  and  hazard.  Where  fo 
confiderable  a  number  of  the  laboring  poor  as  the  peafants  and  farmers,  are  in  very 
low  circumftances,  all  the  reft  muft  partake  of  their  poverty,  whether  the  govern- 
ment of  that  nation  be  monarchical  or  republican. 

We  may  form  a  fimilar  remark  with  regard  to  the  general  hiftory  of  mankind. 
What  is  the  reafon,  why  no  people  living  betwixt  the  tropics  could  ever  yet  at- 
tain to  any  art  or  civility,  or  reach  even  any  police  in  their  government,  and  any 
military  difciphne  j  while  few  nations  in  the  temperate  climates  have  been  altoge- 
ther deprived  of  thefe  advantages?  *Tis  probable,  that  one  caufe  of  this  phasno- 
menon  is  the  warmth  and  equality  of  weather  in  the  torrid  zone,  which  render 
cloaths  and  houfes  Icfs  requifite  for  the  inhabitants,  and  thereby  remove,  in  part» 
that  neccflSty,  which  is  the  great  fpur  to  induftry  and  invention.  Curis  acuens 
mortalia  corda.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  fewer  goods  or  poffeflions  of  this  kind 
any  ptople  enjoy,  the  fewer  quarrels  are  likely  to  arife  amongft  them,  and  the  lefs 
neceflity  will  there  be  for  a  fettled  police  or  regular  authority  to  proteft  and  defend 
them  from  foreign  enemies,  or  from  each  other. 


ESSAY  IL     . 

OF      luxury/ 

LU  X  U  RY  IS  a  word  of  a  very  uncertain  fignification,  and  may  be  taken  in  a: 
good  as  well  as  a  bad  fenfe.     In  general,  it  means  great  refinement  in  the 
gratification  of  the  fenfes ;  and  any  degree  of  it  may  be  innocent  or  blameable,. 
according  to  the  age,  or  country,  or  condition  of  the  perfon.     The  bounds  be- 
tween the  virtue  and  the  vice  cannot  here  be  fixed  exadtlv,  more  than  in  other 
moral  fubjefts.     To  imagine,  that  the  gratifying  any  or  the  fenfes,  or  the  in- 
dulging any  delicacy  in  meats,  drinks,  or  apparel,  is  of  itfelf  a  vice,  can  never 
enter  into  a  head,  that  is  not  difordcred  by  the  frenzies  of  enthufiafm.     1  have, 
indeed,  heard  of  a  monk  abroad,  who,  becaufe  the  windows  of  his  cell  opened^ 
upon  a  very  noble  profpeft,  made  a  covenant  with  his  eyes  never  to  turn  that  way,, 
or  receive  fo  fcnfual  a  gratification.     And  fuch  is  the  crime  of  drinking  Cham- 
pagne or  Burg u NOV,  preferably  to  fmall  beer  or  porter.     Thefe  indulgences  arc 
only  vices,  when  they  are  purfued  at  the  expence  of  fome  virtue,  as  liberality  of 
charity,  in  like  manner  as  they  are  follies,  when  for  them  a  man  ruins  his  fortune,, 
and  reduces  himfelf  to  want  and  beggary.     Where  they  entrench  upon  no  virtue, 
but  leave  ample  fubjedt  whence  to  provide  for  friends.  Family,  and  every  proper, 
object  of  generofity  or  compaffion,  they  are  entirely  innocent,  and  have  in  every 
age  been  acknowleged  fuch  by  almoft  all  moralifts.     I'o  be  entirely  occupied 
with  the  luxury  of , the  table,  for  inftance,  without  any  relilh  for  the  pleafures  of 
ambition,  Hudy,  or  converfation,  is  a  mark  of  grofs  ftupidity,  and  is  incompati- 
ble 
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ble  with  any  vigor  of  temper  or  genius.  To  confine  one's  expencc  entirely  to 
fuch  a  gratification,  without  regard  to  friends  or  family,  is  an  indication  of  a  heart 
entirely  devoid  of  humanity  or  benevolence.  But  if  a  man  referve  time  fufficienc 
for  all  laudable  purfuits,  and  money  fufficient  for  all  generous  purpofes,  he  is  free 
from  every  ftiadow  of  blame  or  reproach. 

Since  luxury  may  be  confidered  either  as  innocent  or  blameable,  one  may  be 
furprized  at  thole  prepofterous  opinions  which  have  been  entertained  concerning 
jt ;  while  men  of  libertine  principles  beftow  praifes  even  on  vitious  luxury,  and  rc- 
prefent  it  as  highly  advantageous  to  fociety  j  and  on  the  other  hand,  men  of  fe- 
vere  morals  blame  even  the  mod  innocent  luxury,  and  reprcfent  it  as  the  fource  of 
all  the  corruptions,  difordcrs,  and  fadions,  incident  to  civil  government.  Wc 
ihall  here  endeavor  to  corrc6t  both  thefe  extremes,  by  proving,  firjl^  that  the  age9 
of  refinement  and  luxury  are  both  the  happieft  and  moft  virtuous  •,  ficondly^  that 
where-ever  luxury  ceafes  to  be  innocent,  it  alfo  ceafes  to  be  beneficial  j  and  when 
carried  a  degree  too  far,  is  a  quality  pernicious,  tho'  perhaps  not  the  moft  penu<» 
cious,  to  political  fociety. 

To  prove  the  firft  point,  we  need  but  confider  the  effefts  of  luxury  both  oo 
private  and  on  public  life.  Human  happinefs,  according  to  the  moft  received  no-r 
tions,  feems  to  confift  in  three  ingredients  ;  aftion,  pleasure,  and  indolence :  and 
tho'  thefe  ingredients  ought  to  be  mixed  in  different  proportions,  according  to  the 
particular  difpofitions  of  the  pcrfon  %  yet  no  one  ingredient  can  be  entirely  want- 
ing, without  deftroying,  in  fome  meafure,  the  relifh  of  the  whole  compofition. 
Indolence  or  repofe,  indeed,  feems  not  of  itfelf  to  contribute  much  to  our  enjoy- 
ment ;  bur,  like  flecp,  is  requifite  as  an  indulgence  to  the  weaknefs  of  human  na- 
ture, which  cannot  fupport  an  uninterrupted  courfe  of  bufinefs  or  pleafure.  That 
quick  march  of  the  fpirits,  which  takes  a  man  from  himfelf,  and  chiefly  gives  fa- 
tisfaftion,  does  in  the  end  exhauft  the  mind,  and  requires  fome  intervals  of  repofe, 
which,  tho*  agreeable  for  a  moment,  yet,  if  probnged,  beget  a  languor  and  Idf 
thargy,  that  dcftroy  all  enjoyment.  Education,  cuftom,  and  example,  have  a 
fnighty  influence  in  turning  thfc  mind  to  any  of  thefe  pur fuits ;  anditmuft.be 
owned,  that  where  they  promote  a  relifli  for  adlion  and  pleafure,  they  are  lb  far 
favorable  to  human  happinefs.  In  times  when  induftry  and  arts  flourilb,  men  are 
kept  in  perpetual  occupation,  and  enjoy,  as  their  reward,  the  occupation  itfelf,  as 
well  as  thofe  pleafures  which  are  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  The  mind  acquires  new 
vigor  •,  enlarges  its  powers  and  faculties  ;  and  by  an  affiduity  in  honeft  induftryt 
both  fatisfies  its  natural  appetites,  and  prevents  the  growth  of  unnatural  onea^ 
which  commonly  fpring  up,  when  nourilhed  with  eafe  and  idlenefs.  Banifh  thofe 
arts  from  fociety,  you  deprive  men  both  of  aftion  and  of  pleafure;  and  leaving  no- 
thing but  indolence  in  their  place,  you  even  deftroy  the  relifh  of  indolence,  which  . 
never  is  agreeable,  but  when  it  fucceeds  to  labor,  and  recruits  the  fpirits,  ex- 
haufted  by  too  much  application  and  fatigue. 

Another  advantage  of  induftry  and  of  refinements  in  the  mechanical  arts,  \^ 
that  they  commonly  produce  fome  refinements  in  the  liberal  arts  ;  nor  can  the 
one  be  carried  to  perfedlion,  without  being  accompanied,  in  fome  degree,  withi^ 
the  other.  The  fame  age  which  produces  great  philofophers  and  politicians,  re- 
nowned generals  and  poets,  ufually  abounds  with  fkilful  weavers  and  fhip-car- 
penters.  We  cannot  reafonably  expeft,  that  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  will  be  wrought 

to 
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to  perfeftion  in  a  nation  which  is  ignorant  of  aftronomy,  or  where  ethics  are  ne- 
glefted.  The  fpirit  of  the  age  afFeds  all  the  arts  -,  and  the  minds  of  men,  being 
once  roufcd  from  their  lethargy,  and  put  into  a  fermentation,  turn  themfelves  on 
all  fides,  and  carry  improvements  into  every  art  and  fcience.  Pr.ofound  ignorance 
is  totally  banifhed,  and  men  enjoy  the  privilege  of  rational  creatures,  to  think 
as  well  as  to  adt,  to  cultivate  the  pleafures  of  the  mind  as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
body. 

The  more  thefc  refined  arts  advance,  the  more  fociable  do  men  become  ;  nor 
is  it  pofllble,  that,  when  enriched  with  fcience,  and  poflTefled  of  a  fund  of  con- 
verfation,  they  fhould  be  contented  to  remain  in  folitude,  or  live  with  their  fel- 
low-citizens in  that  diftant  manner  which  is  peculiar  to  ignorant  and  barbarous 
nations.  They  flock  into  cities  -,  love  to  receive  and  communicate  knowlege  ;  to 
ihow  their  wit  or  their  breeding  ;  their  tafte  in  converfation  or  hving,  in  cloaths 
or  furniture.  Curiofity  allures  the  wife;  vanity  the" foolifli ;  and  pleafure  both. 
Particular  clubs  and  focieties  are  every  where  formed  :  Both  fexes  meet  in  an  eafy 
and  fociable  manner  ;  and  the  tempers  of  men,  as  well  as  their  behavior,  refine 
apace.  So  that,  befide  the  improvements  which  they  receive  from  knowlege  and 
the  liberal  arts,  'tis  impoflible  but  they  muft  feel  an  increafe  of  humanity,  from 
the  very  habit  of  converfing  together,  and  contributing  to  each  other's  pleafure 
and  entertainment.  Thus  indufiry^  knowlege^  and  humanity^  are  linked  together  by 
an  indiffoluble  chain,  and  are  found,  from  experience  as  well  as  reafon,  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  the  more  poliftied  and  luxurious  ages. 

Nor  are  thefe  advantages  attended  with  difadvantages  which  bear  any  proportion 
to  them.  The  more  men  refine  upon  pleafure,  the  lefs  will  they  indulge  in  ex- 
ccflfcs  of  any  kind  ;  becaufe  nothing  is  more  deftrudlive  to  true  pleafure  than  fuch 
cxceflies.  One  may  fafely  affirm,  that  the  Tartars  are  oftener  guilty  of  beaftly 
gluttony,  when  they  feafton  their  dead  horfes,  than  European  courtiers  with  all 
their  refinements  of  cookery.  And  if  libertine  love,  or  even  infidelity  to  the 
marriage-bed,  be  more  frequent  in  polite  ages,  when  it  is  often  regarded  only  as 
a  piece  of  gallantry  ;  drunkennefs,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  lefs  common  :  A 
vice  more  odious  and  more  pernicious  both  to  mind  and  body.  And  in  this  mat- 
ter I  would  appeal,  not  only  to  an  Ovid  or  a  Petronius,  but  to  a  Seneca  or 
a  Cato.  We  know,  that  C^^^sar,  during  Cataline's  confpiracy,  being  ne- 
ceflltated  to  put  into  Cato's  hands  a  billet-doux^  which  difcovered  an  intrigue 
with  Servilia,  Cato's  own  filter,  that  ftern  philofopher  drew  it  back  to  him  with 
indignation  -,  and,  in  the  bitternefs  of  his  wrath,  gave  him  the  appellation  of 
drunkard,  as  a  term  more  opprobrious  than  that  with  which  he  could  more  juftly 
have  reproached  him. 

But  induftry,  knowlege,  and  humanity,  are  not  advantageous  in  private  life 
alone :  They  difFufe  their  beneficial  influence  on  the  pubUc^  and  render  the  govern- 
ment as  great  and  flourilhing  as  they  make  individuals  happy  and  profperous. 
The  increafe  and  confumption  of  all  the  commodities  which  ferve  to  the  ornament 
and  pleafure  of  life,  are  advantageous  to  fociety  ;  becaufe  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  multiply  thofe  innocent  gratifications  to  individuals,  they  are  a  kind  ofjlore^ 
boufe  of  labor,  which,  in  the  exigencies  of  ftate,  may  be  turned  to  the  public 
fervice.  In  a  nation,  where  there  is  no  demand  for  fuch  fuperfluities,  men  fink 
into  indolence,  lofe  all  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  are  ufelefs  to  the  public,  which 

cannot 
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cannot  maintain  nor  iiipport  its  fleets  and  armies,  from  the  induftry  of  fuch  floth-^ 
ful  members. 

The  bounds  of  all  the  European  kingdoms  are,  at  prefent,  pretty  near  the 
fame  they  were  two  hundred  years  ago :  But  what  a  difference  is  there  in  the 
power  and  grandeur  of  thofe  kingdoms  ?  Which  can  be  afcribed  to  nothing  but 
the  increafe  of  art  and  induftry.  When  Charles  VIII.  of  F*  ance  invaded 
Italy,  he  carried  with  him  about  20.OQO  men  :  And  yet  this  armament  fo  ex- 
haufted  the  nation,  as  we  learn  from  Guicciardin,  that  for  feme  years  it  was  not 
able  to  make  fo  great  an  effort.  The  late  king  of  France,  in  time.of  war,  kept 
in  pay  above  400,000  men*  ;  tho\  from  Mazarine^s  death  to  his  own,  he  wai 
engaged  in  a  courfe  of  wars  that  lafled  near  thirty  years. 

This  induflry  is  much  promoted  by  the  knowlege  infeparable  from  the  ages 
of  arts  and  luxury ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  this  knowlege  enables  the  public  to 
make  the  beft  advantage  of  the  induftry  of  its  fubjcfts.  Laws,  order,  police^ 
difcipline;  thefe  can  never  be  carried  to  any  degree  of  perfeftion,  before  hu- 
man reafon  has  refined  itfelf  by  exercife,  and  by  an  application  to  the  more  vulgar 
arts,  at  leaft,  of  commerce  and  manufadures.  Can  we.expedt,  that  a  govern- 
ment will  be  well  modelled  by  a  people,  who  know  not  how  to  make  a  fpinning* 
wheel,  or  to  employ  a  loom  to  advantage  ?  Not  to  mention,  that  all  ignorant 
ages  are  infefted  with  fuperftition,  which  throws  the  government  off  its  bias,  and 
diflurbs  men  in  the  purmit  of  their  interefl  and  happinefs. 

Knowlege  in  the  arts  of  government  naturally  begets  mildnefs  and  modera- 
tion, by  inftru£ting  men  in  the  advantages  of  humane  maxims  above  rigor  and 
feverity,  which  drive  fubjedts  into  rebellion,  and  render  the  return  to  fubmiflioa 
impracticable,  by  cutting  off  all  hopes  of  pardon.  When  the  tempers  of  men 
are  foftened  as  well  as  their  knowlege  improved,  this  humanity  appears  ftill  more 
confpicuous,  and  is  the  chief  chafadleriftic  which  diftinguifhes  a  civilized  age  from 
times  of  barbarity  and  ignorance.  Factions  are  then  lefs  inveterate,  revolutions 
lefs  tragical,  authority  lefs  fevere,  and  feditions  lefs  frequent.  Even  foreim  war^ 
abate  of  their  cruelty ;  and  after  the  field  of  battle,  where  honor  and  intereft 
fleel  men  againft  compafHon  as  well  as  fear,  the  combatants  diveft  themfelves  <^ 
the  brute,  and  refume  the  man. 

Nor  need  we  fear,  that  men,  by  lofing  their  ferocity,  will  lofe  their  martial 
fpirit,  or  become  lefs  undaunted  and  vigorous  in  defence  of  their  country  or  their 
hberty.  The  arts  have  no  fuch  effeft  in  enervating  either  the  mind  or  body.  On 
the  contrary,  induftry,  their  infeparable  attendant,  adds  new  force  to  both.  And 
if  anger,  which  is  faid  to  be  the  whetftone  of  courage,  lofes  fomcwhat  of  its  afpe- 
rity,  by  politenefs  and  refinement ;  a  fenfe  of  honor,  which  is  a  ftronger,  more 
conftant,  and  more  governable  principle,  acquires  frefh  vigor  by  that  elevation  of 
genius,  which  arifes  from  knowlege  and  a  good  education.  Add  to  this,  that 
courage  can  neither  have  any  duration,  nor  be  of  any  ufe,  when  not  accompanied 
with  difcipline  and  martial  (kill,  which  are  feldom  found  among  a  barbarous  people. 
The  antients  remarked,  that  Datames  was  the  only  barbarian  that  ever  knew  the 
art  of  war.  And  Pyrrhus  feeing  the  Romans  marfhal  their  army  with  fome 
art  and  (kilU  f^d  with  furprife,  Tbefe  barbarians  have  nothing  barbarous  in  their 
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^tfcipUm  !  *Tis  bbfcrvable,  that  as  the  old  Romans,  by  applying  thefmfclves  folely 
to  war,  were  the  only  civilized  people  that  ever  poflTeffed  military  difcipline  j  fb 
the  modern  Italians  are  the  only  civilized  people,  among  Europeans,  that  ever 
wanted  courage  and  a  martial  fpirit.  Thofe  who  would  al'cribe  this  effeminacy  of 
the  Italians  to  their  luxury  or  politenefs,  or  application  to  the  arts,  need  but 
confider  the  French  and  English,  whofe  bravery  is  as  unconteftable,  as  their 
love  of  luxury,  and  their  affiduity  in  commerce.  The  Italian  hiftorians  give 
us  a  more  fatisfaftory  reafon  for  this  degeneracy  of  their  countrymen.  1  hey  fhew 
us  how  the  fword  was  dropt  at  once  by  all  the  Italian  fovercigns;  while  the 
Venetian  ariftocracy  was  jealous  of  its  (ubjedbs,  the  Florentine  democracy 
applied  itfclf  entirely  to  commerce;  Rome  was  governed  by  priefts,  and  Naples 
by  women.  War  then  became  the  bufinefs  of  foldiers  of  fortune,  who  fpared  one 
another,  arid,  to  the  aftonifliment  of  the  world,  could  engage  a  whole  day  in 
what  they  called  a  battle,  and  return  at  night  to  their  camp,  without  the  leatt 
blood  (hed. 

What  has  chiefly  induced  fevere  moralifts  to  declaim  againft  luxury  and  refiner 
ment  in  pleafure,  is  the  example  of  antient  Rome,  which,  joining  to  its  poverty 
and  rufticity,  virtue  and  public  fpirit,  rofe  to  fuch  a  furprifing  hdglit  of  gran- 
deur and  liberty;  but  having  learned  from  its  conquered  provinces  the  Asiatic 
luxury,  fell  into  every  kind  of  corruption ;  whence  arofe  (edition  and  civil  wars^ 
attended  at  laft  with  the  total  lofs  of  liberty.  All  the  Latin  claflics,  whom  wc 
perufe  in  our  infancy,  are  full  of  thefe  fcntiments,  and  univerfally  afcribe  the  ruin 
of  their  ftate  to  the  arts  and  riches  imported  from  the  Eaft  :  Infomuch  that  Sal- 
lust  reprefents  a  tafte  for  painting  as  a  vice  no  lefs  than  iewdnefs  and  drinking. 
And  fo  popular  were  thefe  fentiments  during  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic,  that  this 
author  abounds  in  praifes  of  the  old  ri^d  Roman  virtue,  tho'  himfelf  the  moft 
<gregious  inftance  of  modem  luxury  and  corruption ;  fpeaks  contemptuoufly  of 
Grxcian  eloquence,  tho*  the  moft  elegant  writer  in  the  world  ;  nay,  emplcg^s 
prepoAerous  digrefTions  and  declamations  to  this  purpofe,  tho'  a  model  of  taftc 
and  correal  nefs. 

But  it  would  be  eafy  to  prove,  that  thefe  writers  miftook  the  caufe  of  the 
diforders  in  the  Roman  ftate,  and  afcribed  to  luxury  and  the  arts,  what  really 

Proceeded  from  an  ill-modelled  government,  and  the  unlimited  extent  of  conquefts. 
-uxury  or  refinement  on  pleafure  has  no  natural  tendency  to  beget  venality  and 
corruption.  The  value  which  all  men  put  upon  any  particular  pleafure,  depends 
on  comparifon  and  experience ;  nor  is  a  porter  lefs  greedy  of  money,  which  he 
fpends  on  bacon  and  brandy,  than  a  courtier,  who  purchafes  champagne,  and  or- 
tolans* Riches  are  valuable  at  all  times  and  to  all  men,  becaufe  they  always  pur- 
chafe  pleafures,  fuch  as  men  are  accuftomed  to,  and  defire :  nor  can  any  thing  pc- 
ftrain  or  regulate  the  love  of  money  but  a  fenfc  of  honour  and  virtue  ;  which,  if 
it  be  not  nearly  equal  at  all  times,  will  naturally  abound  moft  in  ages  of  luxury 
and  knowlege. 

Of  all  European  kingdoms  Poland  feems  the  moft  dcfeftive  in  the  arts  of 
war  ay  well  as  peace,  mechanical  as  well  as  liberal ;  and  yet  'tis  there  that  venality 
and  corruption  do  moft  prevail.  The  nobles  feem  to  have  preferved  their  crown 
dc<5tive  for  no  other  purpofe,  but  regularly  to  fell  it  to  the  higheft  bidder.  This 
is  aimoft  the  only  fpecies  of  commerce  with  which  that  peDple  are  acquainted. 

Y  The 
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The  libeities  of  England,  fc  far  from  decaying  fincc  the  origin  of  luxury  and 
the  arts,  have  never  flourilhed  fo  much  as  during  that  period.  And  tho*  cor- 
ruption may  feem  to  increafe  of  late  years  ;  this  is  chiefly  to  be  afcribed  to  our 
eftablifhed  liberty,  when  our  princes  have  found  the  impofTibility  of  governing- 
without  parliaments,  or  of  terrifying  parliaments  by  the  phantom  of  prerogative. 
Not  to  mention,  that  this  corruption  or  venality  prevails  infinitely  more  among 
the  eleftors  than  the  elefted  v  and  therefore  cannot  juftly  be  afcribed  to  any  refine* 
ments  in  luxury. 

If  we  confider  the  matter  rn  a  proper  light,  we  fhall  find,  that  luxury  and  the 
arts  are  rather  favorable  to  liberty,  and  have  a  natural  tendency  to  preferve,  if 
not  produce  a  free  government.  la  rude  unpoliflied  nations,  where  the  arts  arc 
neglefted,  all  the  labor  is  bcftowcd  on  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  j  and  the 
whole  fociery  divides  into  two  claffcs,  proprietors  of  land,  and  their  vaffals  or  tc* 
nants.  The  latter  are  neceffarily  dependent,  and  fitted  for  flavcry  and  fubjeftion  ; 
efpccially  where  they  poflefs  no  riches,  and  are  not  valued  for  their  knowlege  in 
agriculture  ;  as  muft  always  be  the  cafe  where  the  arts  are  neglcfted.  The  for* 
mer  naturally  ereft  themfelves  inta  petty  tyrants  ;  and  nrmft  either  fubmit  to  an 
abfolute  matter  for  the  fake  of  peace  and  order  -,  or  if  they  will  preferve  their  in*- 
dependency,  like  the  Gothic  barons,  they  muft  fall  into  feuds  and  contefts  among 
themfelves,  and  throw  the  whole  fociety  into  fuch  confufion,  as  is  perhaps  worle 
than  the  nToft  defpotic  government.  But  where  luxury  nouriflies  commerce  and 
induftry,  the  peafants,  by  a  proper  cultivation  of  the  land,  become  rich  and  in*- 
dependent ;  while  the  tradefmen  and  nrierchants  acquire  a  (hare  of  the  property*, 
and  draw  authority  and  confideration  to  that  middling  rank  of  men,  who  are  the 
beft  and  firmeft  bafis  of  public  liberty.  Thefe  fubmit  not  to  flavery,  like  the  poor 
peafants,  from^  poverty  and  meannefs  of  fpirit ;  and  having  no  hopes  of  tyran- 
nizing over  others,  like  the  barons,  they  arc  not  tempted,  for  the  fake  of  that 
gratification,  to  fubmit  to  the  tyranny  of  their  fovereign.  They  covet  equal  laws, 
which  may  fecure  their  property,  and  preferve  them  from  monarchical,  as  well  as 
ariftocratical  tyranny. 

The  houfe  of  Commons  is  the  fupport  of  our  popular  government ;  and  all* 
the  world  acknowlege,  that  it  owed  its  chief  influence  and  confideration  to  the  in- 
creafe of  commerce,  which  threw  fuch  a  balance  of  property  into  the  hands  of 
the  Commons.  How  ioconfiftent  then,  is  it  to  blame  fo  violently  luxury^  or  a 
refinement  in  the  arts,  and  to  reprefcnt  it  as  the  bane  of  liberty  and  public  fpirit  Y 

To  decWm  againft  prefent  times,  and  magnify  the  virtue  of  remote  anceftors, 
is  a  propenfity  alm(^  inherent  in  human  nature  :  and  as  the  fentiments  and  opi- 
nions of  civilized  ages  alone  are  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  hence  it  is  that  we  meet 
with  fo  many  fevere  judgments  pronounced  againft  luxury,  and  even  fciencc  ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  at  prefent  we  give  fo  ready  an  aflfent  to  them.  But  the  fallacy  is 
cafily  perceived  from  comparing  diflTerent  nations  that  are  contemporaries  ;  where 
we  both  judge  more  impartially,  and  can  better  fet  in  oppofition  thofe  manners 
with  which  we  are  fufliciently  acquainted.  Treachery  and  cruelty,  the  moft  per- 
nicious and  moft  odious  of  all  vices,  leem  peculiar  to  uncivilized  ages  f  and  by 
the  refined  Greeks  and  Romans  were  afcribed  to  all  the  barbarous  nations,  which 
furrounded  them.  They  might  juftly,  therefore,  have  prefumed,  that  their  own 
anceftors»  fo  highly  celebrated,  poflefled  no  greater  virtue,  and  were  as  much 

infe« 
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inferior  to  their  pofterity  in  honor  and  humanity  as  in  tafte  and  fcience.  An  an- 
tient  Frank  or  Saxon  may  be  highly  extolled  :  But  I  believe  every  man  would 
think  his  life  or  fortune  much  lefs  fecure  in  the  hands  of  a  Moor  or  Tartar, 
than  in  thofe  of  a  French  or  English  gentleman,  the  rank  of  men  the  moft 
civilized  in  the  moft  civilized  nations. 

We  come  now  to  thc/econd  pofition  which  we  propofed  to  illuftrate,  viz.  that 
as  innocent  luxury,  or  a  refinement  in  pleafure,  is  advantageous  to  the  ]niblic  ; 
fo  where-ever  luxury  ceafes  to  be  innocent,  it  alfo  ceafcs  to  be  beneficial  ;  and 
when  carried  a  degree  farther,  begins  to  be  a  quality  pernicious,  tho',  perhaps, 
not  the  moft  pernicious,  to  political  fociety. 

Let  us  confider  what  we  call  vicious  luxury.  No  gratification,  however  Icn- 
fual,  can  of  itfelf  be  eftcemed  vicious.  A  gratification  is  only  vicious,  when  it 
engrofles  all  a  man's  expence,  and  leaves  no  ability  for  fuch  afts  of  duty  and  ge- 
nerofity  as  are  required  by  his  fituation  and  fortune.  Suppofe,  that  he  corre<fl  the 
vice,  and  employ  part  of  his  expence  in  the  education  of  his  children,  in  the  fup- 
port  of  his  friends,  and  in  relieving  the  poor  ;  would  any  prejudice  refult  to  fociety  ? 
On  the  contrary,  the  fame  confumption  would  arife ;  and  that  labor,  which,  at 
prefent,  is  employed  only  in  producing  a  flender  gratification  to  one  man,  would 
relieve  the  neceflitous,  and  beftow  fatisfaftion  on  hundreds.  The  fame  care  and 
toil  which  raifc  a  difh  of  peas  at  Christmas,  would  give  bread  to  a  whole  family 
during  fix  months.  To  fay,  that,  without  a  vicious  luxury,  the  labor  would  not 
have  been  employed  at  all,  is  only  to  fay,  that  there  is  fome  other  defeft  in  hu- 
man nature,  fuch  as  indolence,  felfifhnefs,  inattention  to  others,  for  which  luxury 
in  fome  meafure  provides  a  remedy ;  as  one  poifon  may  be  an  antidote  to  another. 
But  virtue,  like  wholfome  food,  is  better  than  poifons,  however  corrected. 

Suppose  the  fame  number  of  men  that  are  at  prefent  in  Britain,  with  the 
fame  foil  and  climate  -,  I  afk,  is  it  not  pofllble  for  them  to  be  happier,  by  the  moft 
perfe&way  of  life  which  can  be  imagined,  and  by  the  greateft  reformation  which 
Omnipotence  itfelf  could  work  in  their  temper  and  difpofition  ?  To  aflert,  that 
they  cannot,  appears  evidently  ridiculous.  As  the  land  is  able  to  maintain  more 
than  all  its  inhabitants,  they  could  never,  in  fuch  an  Utopian  ftate,  feel  any  other 
ills  than  thofe  which  arife  from  bodily  ficknefs  ;  and  thefe  arc  not  the  half  of  hu- 
man miferies.  AH  other  ills  fpring  from  fome  vice,  either  in  ourfelves  or  others  j 
and  even  many  of  our  difeafes  proceed  from  the  fame  origin.  Remove  the  vices, 
and  the  ills  follow.  You  muft  only  take  care  to  remove  all  the  vices.  If  you  re- 
move part,  you  may  render  the  matter  worfe.  By  banifliing  vicious  luxury,  with- 
out curing  floth  and  an  indifference  to  others,  you  only  diminifh  induftry  in  the 
ftate,  and  add  nothing  to  mens  charity  or  their  generofity.  Let  us,  therefore, 
reft  contented  with  aflerting,  that  two  oppofite  vices  in  a  ftate  may  be  more  advan- 
tageous than  ci-^her  of  them  alone  -,  but  let  us  never  pronounce  vice  in  itfelf  ad- 
vantageous. Is  it  not  very  inconfiftent  for  an  author  to  aflert  in  one  page,  that 
moral  diftinftions  are  inventions  of  politicians  for  public  intereft  •,  and  in  the  next 
page  maintain,  that  vice  is  advantageous  to  the  public  *  ?  And  indeed  it  feems, 
iiponai^y  fyftem  of  morality,  little  lefs  than  a  contradiftion  in  terms,  to  talk  of  a 
vice  which  is  in  .general  beneficial  to  fociety. 

^  Fable  of  the  bees. 

X  2  I  thought 
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I  THOUGHT  this  reafboing  neceflary,  in  order  to  ghre  fomc  Hght  to  a  philoro*. 

phical  queftion^ .  which  has  been  much  difputed  in  Britain,     i  czi\  it  sl  fbilo/i^ 

pbical  qutttion,  not  a  poUiical  one*     For  whatever  may  be  the  confeqoencc  of  fuch 

a  miraculous  transformation  of  mankind,  as  would  endow  them  with  every  fpec^cs 

of  virtue,  and  free  them  from  every  fpecies  of  vice  •,  this  concerns  not  the  magi« 

ftrate,  who  sums  only  at  poflibiKties.     He  cannot  cure  every  vice,  by  fuhftituting 

a  virtue  in  its  place.     Very  often  he  can  only  cure  one  vice  by  another  ;  and  ia 

sthat  cafe,  he  ought  to  prefer  what  is  leaft  pernicious  to  fociety.     Luxury,  when 

exceflive,  is  the  fource  of  many  ills  \  but  is  in  general  preferable  to  floch  and  idle* 

nefs,  which  would  commonly  fucceed  in  its  place,  and  are  more  pernicious  bath 

to  private  perfons  and  to  the  public.     When  Ooth  reigns,  a  mean  uncultivated  way 

of  life  prevails  amongft  individuals,  without  fociety,  without  enjoyment.     And  if 

the  fovereign,  in  fuch  a  iituation,  demands  the  fervice  of  his  fubjedts,  the  labor 

of  the  ftate  fuffices  only  to  furniih  the  neceflaries  of  life  to  the  laborers^  and  can 

afford  nothing  to  thofe  who  are  employed  in  the  public  fervice. 


ESSAY         III. 

OF     MONEY. 

MONEY  is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  one  of  the  fubjefts  of  commerce  % .  but 
only  the  inftrument  which  men  have  agreed  upon  to  facilitate  the  excbangf 
of  one  commodity  for  another,  'Tis  none  of  the  wheels  of  trade:  *Tis  the  oil 
which  renders  the  modon  of  the  wheels  more  fmooth  and  eafy.  If  we  confider 
any  one  kingdom  by  itfelf^  'tis  evident,  that  the  greater  or  lefs  plenty  of  nooaey 
is  of  no  confequence ;  iince  the  prices  of  commodities  are  always  proportioned  to^ 
the  plenty  of  ncioney,,  and  a  crown  in  Harry  VII. *s  time  ferved  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  as  a  pound  does  at  prefeot.  ^Tis  only  the  pub  ic  which  draws  any  advantage 
xroni;  the  greater  plenty  of  money  *,  and  that  only  in  its  wars  and  negotiations  with 
foreign  ftates.  And  this  is  the  reafon,  why  all  rich  and  trading  countries,.  fro0» 
Carthage  to  Britain  and  Hoklanp,  have  employed  mercenary  troops,  which 
they  hired  from  their  poorer  neighbours.  Were  they  to  make  ufe  of  their  native 
fub]eAs,  they  would  find  lc;i$  advantage  from  their  fuperlor  riches,  and  front 
their  great  plenty  of  gold  and  filver  •,  fince  the  pay  of  all  their  fervants  muft  rife 
in  proportion  to  the  public  opulence.  Our  fmall  army  in  Britain  of  20,000 
men  are  maintained  at  as  great  expence  as  a  French  army  thrice  as  numerous^. 
TheENci^isH  fleets  during  the  late  war,  required  as  much  money  to  fupport  it  af 
all  the  Roman  legions^  which  kept  the  whole  world  in  (ubjedtion,  during  the  time 
of  the  emperors  *, 

The 

*  A  private  (oMier  Tn  Ae  Roman  infantry  had  pay,  which*  allowing  5000  men  to  a  legjon,  makea 
1  denarius  a-day,  ibmewhat  leis  than  eight  pence.  f2g»ooo  Tacit,  ann,  ttb,  4.  'Tis  true,  there  were 
The  Roizuux  emperors  had  commonly  Z5  legions  in    alfo  aiudliaries  to  the  legions  ;  but  their  numbers 

are 
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The  greater  number  of  people  and  their  greater  induftry  are  ferviceabJe  in  ali 
cafes }  at  home  and  abroad,  in  private  and  in  public.  But  the  greater  plenty  of 
money  is  very  limited  in  its  ufe,  and  may  even  fometimes  be  a  lofs  to  a  nation  ia 
its  commerce  with  foreigners. 

There  fecms  to  be  a  happy  concurrence  of  caufes  in  human  affairs,  which  check 
ihc  growth  of  trade  and  riches,  and  hinder  tliem  from  being  confined  entirely  to- 
one  people  ;  as  might  naturally  at  firft  be  dreaded  from  tl^  advantages  of  an 
eftaWifhed  commerce*  Where  one  nation  has  got  the  ftart  of  another  in  trade, 
*tis  very  difficult  for  the  latter  to  regain  the  ground  it  has  loft  ;  becaufe  of  the  fu- 
perior  induftry  and  fkill  of  the  former,  and  the  greater  ftocks,  of  which  its  mer- 
chants are  poflcflcd,  and  which  enable  them  to  trade  for  fo  much  fmaller  profit*^ 
But  thefe  advantages  are  compenfatcd,  in  fome  meafure,  by  the  low  price  of  1^ 
bor  in  every  nation,  which  has  not  an  extenfive  commerce,  and  does  not  very' 
much  abound  in  gold  and  filver.  Manufactures,  therefore,  gradually  (hifc  their 
places,  leaving  thofe  countries  and  provinces  which  they  have  already  enriched^ 
and  flying  to  others,  whither  they  are  allured  by  the  cheapnefs  of  provifions  and 
labor;  till  they  have  enriched  thefe  alfo,  and  are  again  baniftied  by  the  fame 
caufes.  And,  in  general,  we  may  obfcrve,  that  the  dearnefs  of  every  thing,  from 
plenty  of  money,- is  a  difadvantage,,  which  attends  an  eftablilhed  commerce,  and 
fets  bounds  to  it  in  every  country,  by  enabling  the  poorer  ftates  to  underfel  the 
richer  in  all  foreign  markct|^ 

This  has  made  me  cnteVtain  a  great  doubt  concerning  the  benefit  o{  banks  zn^ 
paper-credit^  which  are  fo  generally  efteemed  advantageous  to  every  nation.  That 
provifions  and  labor  fliould  become  dear  by  the  increale  of  trade  and  money,  is, 
in  many  refpefts,  an  inconvenience ;  but  an  inconvenience  that  is  unavoidable,  and 
the  eflfca  of  that  public  wealth  and  profperity  which  are  the  end  of  all  our  wifhes. 
*Tis  compenfatcd  by  the  advantages  which  we  reap,  from  the  pofttflioD  of  thefe 
precious  metals,  and  the  weight  which  they  give  the  nation  in  all  foreign  wars  and 
negotiations.  But  there  appears  no  reafon  for  increafing  that  inconvenience  by  a  ♦ 
counterfeit  money,  which  foreigners  will  not  accept  in  any  payment,  and  which  • 
any  great  difbrder  in  the  ftate  will  reduce  to  nothing.  There  are,  *tis  true,  many 
people  in  every  rich  ftate,  who,  having  large  fums  of  raoney>  would  prefer  paper 
with  good  fecui  ity  -,  as  being  of  more  eafy  tranfport  and  more  fofe  cullody.  If 
the  public  provide  not  a  bank,  private  bankers  will  take  advantage  of  this  circum^ 
«ft»ice  ;  as  the goldfmiths  formerly  did  in  London,  or  as  the  bankers  do  at  prc- 
jfcnt  in  Dublin  :  and  therefore  *tis  better,  it  may  be  thought,  that  a  public  conw 
pany  fhould  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  paper- credit,  which  always  will  have  place 

are  uBcertain,  as  well  as  their  pay.     To  confider  double  a  commoa  foldier.     And  as  the  (oldieA . 

unly  the  legionaries^   the  pay  of  the  private  men  from  their  pay  (Tacit,  ann.  lih,  i.)  bought  their* 

could  not  exceed  i,  60c, 000  pound.     Now,  the  owncloaths,  arm  s^  tents,  and  baggage;  this  muft 

parliament  in  the  laft  war  commonly  allowed  for  alfo  diminifh  conftderably  the  other  charges  of  the 

the  fleet  2,500,000,      We  have  therefore  900,000  army.     So  little  expensive  was  that  m  ghty  go- 

•vcr  for  the  officers  and  other  expences  of  the  Ro-  vemment,  and  fo  eafy  was  its  yoke  over  the  woiid; 

MAN  legions.     There  feem  to  have  been  but  few  y\nd,  indeed,  this  is  the  more  natural  concluiion* 

•fficen  m  the  Roman  armies,  in  comparifon  of  from  the  foregoing  calculations.     For  money,  af- 

what  arc  employed  in  all  our  modem  troops,  ex-  ter  the  conqueA  of  Eoypt,  feems  to  have  bfeii^ 

cept  fome  Swiss  corps.     And.  theie  officers  had  nearly  in  as  great  plenty  at  Rome,  as  it  is  at  ptefent 

veryfiDiiall  pay:  A  centunon,  far  inftance^  o&Iy  inth^iicheSof  thcEuaoviAV  kingdomt. 
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/  in  every  opulent  kingdom.  But  to  endeavor  artificially  to  increafe  fuch  axredit, 
<:an  never  be  the  intcreft  of  any  trading  nation ;  but  muft  lay  them  under  difiul* 
^vantages,  by  increafing  money  beyond  its  natural  proportion  to  labor  and  com?* 

*  modities,  and  thereby  heightening  their  price  to  the  merchant  and  manufa&urer« 
And  in  this  view,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  no  bank  could  be  more  advantage- 
ous than  fuch  a  one  as  locked  up  all  the  money  it  received  *,  and  never  augmented 
the  circulating  coin,  as  is  ufual,  by  returning  part  of  its  treafure  into  commerce. 
A  public  bank,  by  this  expedient,  might  cut  off  much  of  the  dealings  of  private 

'  -bankers  and  money-jobbers ;  and  tho'  the  ftate  bore  the  charge  of  falaries  to  the 
tlireftors  and  tellers  of  this  bank,  (for,  according  to  the  preceding  iiippofition,  it 
would  have  no  profit  from  its  dealings,)  the  national  advantage,  reiulting  from 
the  low  price  of  labor  and  the  deftrudlion  of  paper-credit,  would  be  a  fuffident 
compeniition. .  Not  to  mention,  that  fo  large  afum,  lying  ready  at  command, 
would  be  a  great  convenience  in  times  of  public  danger  and  diftrefs  ;  and  what 
part  of  it  was  ufed  might  be  replaced  at  leifure,  when  peace  and  tranquillity  were 
Teftored  to  the  nation. 

But  of  this  fubjeft  of  paper-credit,  we  fliall  treat  more  largely  hereafter.  And 
I  (hall  finifh  this  eflay  on  money,  by  propofmg  and  explaining  two  obfervations, 
which  may,  perhaps,  ferve  to  employ  the  thoughts  of  our  fpeculative  politicians*. 
For  to  thefe  only  1  aH  along  addrefs  myfelf.  'Tis  enough,  that  I  fubmit  to  the 
ridicule  fometimes,  in  this  age,  attached  to  the  character  of  a  philofopher,  with^ 
out  adding  to  it  that  which  belongs  to  a  projeftor- 

It  was  a  (hrewd  obfervation  of  An  ach arsis  f  the  Scythian,  who  had  never 
icen  money  in  his  own  country,  that  gold  and  fi  ver  feemed  to  him  of  no  ufe  to 
the  Greeks,  but  to  alTift  them  in  numeration  and  arithmetic.  'Tis  indeed  eyi- 
•dent,  that  money  is  nothing  but  the  reprefentation  of  labor  and  commodities,  and 
fcrves  only  as  a  method  of  rating  or  eftimating  them.  Where  coin  is  in  greater 
plenty ;  as  a  greater  quantity  of  it  is  required  to  reprefent  the  fame  quantify  of 
-goods  ;  it  can  have  no  efFcdt,  either  good  or  bad,  taking  a  nation  within  it- 
felf ;  no  more  than  it  would  make  any  alteration  on  a  merchant's  books,  if  inftead 
of  the  Arabian  method  of  notation,  which  requires  few  charadters,  he  ihould 
make  ufe  of  the  Roman,  which  requires  a  great  many.  Nay,  the  greater  quan- 
tity of  money,  like  the  Roman  characters,  is  rather  inconvenient,  and  requires 
greater  trouble  both  to  keep  and  rranfport  it.  But  notwithftanding  this  conclu* 
fion,  which  muft  be  allowed  juft,  'tis  certain,  that,  fince  the  difcovery  of  the- 
mines  in  America,  induftry  has  increafed  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  except 
in  the  pofleflbrs  of  thofc  mines  ;  and  this  may  juftly  be  afcribed,  amongft  other 
reafons,  to  the  increafe  of  gold  and  filver.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  in  every 
Icingdom,  into  which  money  begins  to  flow  in  greater  abundance  than  formerly^ 
every  thing  takes  a  new  face-,  labor  and  induftry  gain  life*,  the  merchant  becomes 
more  enterprifing,  the  manufafturer  more  diligent  and  fkilful,  and  even  the 
•farmer  follows  his  plough  with  greater  alacrity  and  attention.  This  is  not  eafily 
to  be  accounted  for,  if  we  confider  only  the  influence  which  a  greater  abundance 
of  coin  has  in  the  kingdom  itfelf,  by  heightening  the  price  of  commodities,  and 
ipUliging  every  one  to  pay  a  greater  number  of  thefe  little  yellow  or  white  pieces 

*  This  is  the  cafe  with  the  bank  of  Ai^ste  r  d  AKf. 
f  Plut.  ^iiomodo  quh/uos  frofe&us  in  'vittute  fentirt  fcj/ji, 
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From  the  whole  of  this  reafoning  we  may  conclude,  that  'tis  of  no  manner  of 
confcquence,  with  regard  to  the  domeftic  happincfs  of  a  ft^te,  whether  money  be 
in  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity.  The  good  policy  of  the  magiftrate  confifts 
only  in  keeping  it,  if  poffible,  ftill  increafing  -,  becaufe,  by  that  means,  he  keeps 
alive  a  fpirit  otinduftry  in  the  nation,  and  increafes  the  ftock  of  labor,  in  which 
confifts  all  real  power  and  riches.  A  nation  whofe  money  decreafes,  is  aftually, 
at  that  time,  much  weaker  and  more  miferablc  than  another  nation,  who  pofleffcs 
Tjo  more  money,  but  is  on  the  increafing  hand.  This  will  be  eafily  accounted 
for,  if  we  confider,  that  the  alterations  in  the  quantity  of  money,  either  on  the 
one  fide  or  the  other,  are  not  immediately  attended  with  proportionable  alteratiors 
in  the  prices  of  commodities.  There  is  always  an  interval  before  matters  be  ad- 
jufted  to  their  new  fituation;  and  this  interval  is  as  pernicious  to  induftry  when 
gold  and  filv«r  are  diminifliing,  as  it  is  advantageous  when  thefe  metals  are  in- 
creafing. The  workman  has  not  the  fame  employment  from  the  manufadhircr 
and  merchant ;  tho*  he  pays  the  fame  price  for  every  thing  in  the  market.  The 
farmer  cannot  difpofe  of  his  corn  and  cattle ;  tho*  he  muft  pay  the  fame  rent 
to  his  landlord.  I'he  poverty,  and  beggary,  and  floth,  which  muft  enfuc,  are 
eafily  forcfccn. 

II.  7  HE  fecond  obfervation  which  I  propofed  to  make  with  regard  to  money, 
may  be  explained  after  the  following  manner.  There  are  fome  kingdoms,  and 
many  provinces  in  Europe,  (and  all  of  them  were  once  in  the  fame  condition) 
where  money  is  fo  fcarce,  that  the  landlord  can  get  none  at  all  from  his  tenants ; 
but  is  obliged  to  take  his  rent  in  kind,  and  either  to  confume  it  himfelf,  or  tnmt^ 

{)ort  it  to  places  where  he  may  find  a  market.  In  thofe  countries,  the  prince  can 
evy  few  or  no  taxes,  but  in  the  fame  manner :  And  as  he  will  receive  very  fmall 
benefit  from  impofitions  fo  paid,  'tis  evident  that  fuch  a  kingdom  has  very  Ikdc 
force  even  at  home  ;  and  cannot  maintain  fleets  and  armies  to  the  fame  extent,  as 
if  every  part  of  it  abounded  in  gold  and  filver.  There  is  furely  a  greater  difpro^ 
portion  betwixt  the  force  of  Germany  at  prefent  and  what  it  was  three  centuriei 
ago  t,  than  there  is  in  its  induftry,  people,  and  manufaftures.  The  Austriam 
dominions  in  the  empire,  arc  in  general  well  peopled  and  well  cultivated,  and  are 
of  great  extent  -,  but  have  not  a  proportionable  weight  in  the  balance  of  Europe  ; 
proceeding,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed,  from  the  fcarcity  of  money.  How  do  all 
thefe  fafts  agree  with  that  principle  of  reafon,  that  the  quantity  ot  gold  and  filler 
is  in  itfelf  altogether  indifferent  ?  According  to  that  principle,  where-ever  a  fovc* 
reign  has  numbers  of  fubjefts,  and  thefe  have  plenty  of  commodities,  he  fhould 


LON,  da  Tot,  and  Paris  dc  Verney.  Were 
all  oar  money,  for  inftance,  recoined,  and  a  pen- 
ny's worth  of  filver  taken  fh)m  every  fhilling,  the 
new  fhilling  would  probably  purchaie  every  thing 
that  could  have  been  bought  by  the  old;  the 
prices  of  every  thing  would  thereby  be  infcnfibly 
diminiflied  ;  foreign  trade  enlivened ;  and  domel- 
tic  induflry,  by  the  circulation  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  pounds  and  {hillings^  would  receive  ibme 
increafe  and  encouragement.  In  executing  fuch  a 
projedl,  ^twould  be  better  to  make  the  new  fhil- 
ling pais  for  24  half-pence,  in  order  to  preferve 


the  illuiton,  and  make  it  be  taken  for  the  (anM. 
And  as  a  recoinage  of  our  fdver  begins  to  be  ro- 
qulftte,  by  the  continual  wearing  of  our  fhillings 
and  fixpences,  'tis  doubtful,  whether  we  ought  to 
imitate  the  example  in  king  William's  reigny 
when  the  dipt  money  was  raifed  to  the  old  fbmd- 
ard,      "" 

t  The  Italians  gave  to  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian, the  nick-name  of  Pocchi-danari. 
None  of  the  cnterprifes  of  that  prince  ever  fiic- 
ceededy  for  want  ofmoney. 
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of  €OQrfe  be  ^reat  and  powerful,  and  they  rich  and  happy,  independent  of  the 
greater  pr  lefs  abundance  of  the  precious^  metals.  Thefe  admit  of  divifions  and 
fubdivifHms  to  a  great  extent  5  and  where  they  would  become  fo  fmall  as  to  be  to 
danger^ of  being  loft,  *tis  cafy  to  mix  them  with  a  bafcr  metal,  as  is  pra6Hfcd  in 
Ibme  x:ountries  of  EyROPE  •,  and  by  th^t  means  raife  them  to  a  bulk  more  fenfible 
and  convenient.  They  ft  ill  ferve  the  fame  purpofes  of  exchange,  whatever  their 
number  may  be,  or  whatever  color  they  may  be  fuppofed  to»  have.  f 

To  thefe  difficulties  I  anfwer,  that  the  efFcft  here  fuppofed  to  flow  from  fcarcity 
of  money,  really  arifes  from  the  mannj^rs  and  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  thac 
we  miftake,  as  is  too  ufual,  a  collateral  efi'eft  for  a  caufe^  The  contradiAion  is 
only  apparent ;  but  it  requires  fome  thought  and  reflection  to  difcover  the  princi- 
ples, by  which  we  can  reconcile  r^safon  to  experience. 

It  feems  a  maxim  almoft  felf-evident.  That  the  prices  of  every  thing  depend 
on  the  proportion  between  commodities  and  money,  and  that  any  confiderable  air 
teration  on  either  of  thefe  has  th^  fame  efi'c<9:,  either  of  heightening  or  lowering 
the  prices.  Increafe  the  commodities,  they  become  cheaper  j  increafe  the  money, 
they  rife  in  their  value.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  a  diminution  of  the  former  and 
that  of  the  latter  have  contrary  tendencies.  ,* 

'Tis  alfo  evident,  that  the  prices  do  not  fo  much  depend  on  the  abfolute  quan-^ 
tity  of  commodities  and  that  of  money,  vvhich  are  in  a  nation,  as  on  that  of  tho 
commodities,  which  come  or  may  Com^  to  markejt,  and  of  the  money  which  cir- 
culates.    If  the  ^oin  be  locked  up  in  chefts,  ftis  the  fame;  thing  with  regard  to 
prices^  as  if  it  were  annihilated  :  If  th(e  commodities  be  hc»rded  in  granaries,  ^ 
like  eflfed  follows.     As.  the  money  and  commodities,  in  thefe.  cafes,  never  meet, 
they  cannot  affe^  each  other.     Were  we,  at  ariy  time,  to  form  conjeftures  con- 
cerning the  price  of  proviCons,  the  cprn  which  the :  farmer  muft  rcferve  for  the 
maintenance  of  himfelf  and  family,  •  ^ught  nev?er  to  Writer  into  the  eftimation.     * Tis 
only  the  overplus,  {Compared  to  the.^dcmawd,.  i&hat  determines  the; valuer 
,.    To  apply  thefe  principlq$,  we  muft  cjonftqer,  (hat  in  the  iirft  and  more  uncul- 
tivated ages  of  any  ftate,  ere  fancy  has  confounded  her  wants  with  thofe  of  nature, 
men,  contented  with  the  productions  of  their  own  fields,  or  with  thofe  rude  pre- 
parations which  they  themfelves  can  work  upon  them,  have  little  occafion  for  ex- 
jchangc^  Qr  at  leaft  for  money,  which,  by  agreement,  ia  the  common  meafure  6f 
f^Ghang€<^  'The  wool  of  the  farmer's  own  flock j  fpun  tin  his  own  family,  and 
-  ivrpught  by  a  neighboring  weaver,  who  receives  his  payment  in  corn  or  wool,  fufr 
'fices  for  funuture  and  cloathingp.    The  carpenter,  the  fmkh,  the  mafon,  the  tai- 
lor, are  retained  by  wages  of  a  like  nature-,-  and  the  landlord  himfelf,  dwelliijg 
in  the  neighborhood,  is  corlter\?ed  X6  receive  his  rent  in  the  coimmoditics  raifcrd  by 
the  farmer^     The  greateft  part-  lof  thefe  he  .confumcs  at  home,  in  ruftic  hofpki^ 
lity:  The  reft,  perhaps, -He  ,-^ifpoS?$ ; of  tfor  monejr  to  the., neighboring  town, 
^whence  he  draws  the  fcwr  maccHab.of  iiis  expence  and. luxury. 

But  after  men  begin  to  refine  on  all  thefe  enjoyments,  and  live  not  always. at 
home,  nor  are  contented  wjfK  what  can  be  raifcd  in  their  neighborhood,  there  is 
more  exchange  and  compicrce  of  all  kinds,  and  more  money  enters  into  that  ex- 
^change.  The  tradefmen  will  not  be:  paid  in  cotn  jj*  becaufe  they  yrant  fonietWng 
more  than  bfirely  to  €%(;•:,  Xbe  fi^rmfrgo^  tfey^nd  hiajowiaiparifli  for  the  oom- 
A^ue^/he^f^rdufj^^        gai}[>$>t  always  cafry  iiU^-cooanboditioi  io'the  merchant 
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who  fupplies  him.  The  landlord  lires  in  the  capita^  or  iri  a  foretgn  country  ; 
and  demands  his  rent  in  gold  and  filver,  which  can  eafily  be  tranfportcd  to  him. 
Great  undertakers,  and  manufadburers,  and  merchants  arife  in  every  commodity  % 
and  thefe  can  conveniently  deal  in  nothing  but  in  fpecie.  And  confequently,  in  thia 
fituation  of  fociety,  the  coin  enters  into  many  more  contracts,  and  by  that  means 
is  much  more  employed  than  in  the  former. 

The  neceflary  effedk  is,  that,  provided  the  money  docs  not  increafe  in  the  na- 
tion, every  thing  muft  become  much  cheaper  in  times  of  induftry  and  refinement, 
than  in  rude,  uncultivated  ages.  'Tis  the  proportion  between  the  circulating  mo- 
ney, and  the  commodities  in  the  market,  which  determines  the  prias.  Goods 
that  are  confumed  at  home,  or  exchanged  with  other  goods  in  the  neighborhood,' 
never  come  to  market  •,  they  affeft  not  in  the  leaft  the  current  fpecie  j  with  regard 
to  it  they  are  as  if  totally  annihilated  ;  and  confequently  this  method  of  ufing 
them  finks  the  proportion  on  the  fide  of  the  commodities,  and  increafes  the  prices* 
But  after  money  enters  into  all  contrafts  and  fales,  and  is  every  where  the  meafure 
of  exchange,  the  fame  national  cafli  has  a  much  greater  taik  to  perform ;  all  com- 
modities are  then  in  the  market ;  the  fphere  of  circulation  is  enlarged  ;  'ds  the 
fame  cafe  as  if  that  individual  fum  were  to  ferve  a  larger  kingdom  ;  and  therefore, 
the  proportion  being  here  leflfened  on  the  fide  of  the  money,  every  thing  muft  be- 
come cheaper,  and  the  prices  gradually  fall. 

By  the  moft  exa£t  computations  th^  have  been  formed  all  over  Europe,  after 
making  allowance  fbr  the  alteration  in  the  numerary  value  or  the  denomination, 
*tis  found,  that  the  prices  of  all  things  have  only  rifen  three,  or  at  moft,  four 
times,  fince  the  difcovcry  of  the  West  Indies.  But  will  any  one  aflert^  that 
there  is  not  four  times  the  coin  in  Europe,  that  was  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
the  centuries  preceding  it?  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  from  their  miner, 
the  English,  Fren^ch,  and  Dutch,  by  thdr  African  trade,  and  by  their  in^ 
terlopers  in  the  West  Indies,  bring  home  about  fix  millions  a-year,  of  vrfiich 
not  above  a  third  part  goes  to  the  East  IndiIes.  This  fum  alone  in  ten  years 
would  probably  double  the  antient  ftock  of  money  in  Europe.  And  no  otheir 
fatisfaftory  reafon  can  be  given,  why  all  prices  have  not  rifen  to  a  much  more  ex- 
orbitant height,  except  that  derived  from  a  change  of  cuftoms  and  manners.  Be* 
fides  that  more  commodities  are  produced  by  additional  induftry,  the  fame  coih^ 
modities  come  more  to  market,  after  men  depart  from  their  antient  fimplicity  of 
manners.  And  tho'  this  increafe  has  not  been  equal  to  that  of  money,  it  has, 
however,  been  confiderable,  and  has  preferved  the  proportion  betwixt  coin  and 
commodities  nearer  the  antient  ftandard. 

Were  the  queftion  propofed.  Which  of  thefe  methods  of  living  in  the  people, 
the  fimpie  or  the  refined,  is  the  moft  advantageous  to  the  ftate  or  public  ?  I 
ihould,  vnchout  much  fcruple,  prefer  the  latter,  in  a  view  to  politics  at  leaft ; 
and  fhould  produce  this  as  an  additional  reafon  for  the  encouragement  of  trade  and 
manufaflures. 

When  men  live  in  the  antient  fimpie  manner,  and  fupply  all  their  necefl&ries 
from  domeftic  induftry  or  from  the  neighborhood,  the  fovereign  can  levy  m> 
taxes  in  money  from  a  confiderable  part  c^  his  fiibjefts  *,  and  if  he  will  impofe  on 
them  any  burthens,  he  muft  take  his  payment  ki  commodities,  with  which  alone 
they  abound  •»  a  method  attended  with  fuch  great  and  obvious  inconvenienctes, 

a  thas 
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that  they  need  not  here  be  infifted  on.  All  the  money  he  can  pretend  to  raife, 
muft  be  from  bis  principal -cities,  whore  alone  it. circulates  ;  and  thefe,  *tis  evident, 
cannot  afford  him  fo  much  as  the  whole  ftate  could,  did  gold  and  filver  circulate 
thro*  the  whole.  But  befides  this  obvious  diminution  of  the  revenue,  there  is  alfo 
another  caufe  of  the  pov^erty  of  the  public  in  fuch  a  fituation.  Not  only  the  i^^- 
reign  receives  lefs  money,  but  the  fame  money  goes  not  fo  far  as  in  times  of^- 
duftry  and  general  commerce.  Every  thing  is  dearer,  where  the  gold  and  filver 
are  fuppofed  equal  5  and  that  becaufc  fewer  commodities  come  to  market,  and 
the  whole  coin  bears  a  higher  proportion  to  what  is  to  be  purchafed  by  it ;  whence 
alone  the  prices  of  every  thing  are  fixed  and  determined. 

Here  then  we  may  learn  the  fallacy  of  the  remark,  often  to  be  met  with  in  hi- 
ftorians,  and  even  in  common  converfation,  that  anv  particular  flate  is  weak, 
tho*  fertile,  populous,  and  well  cultivated,  merely  bccaufe  it  wants  money.  It 
appears,  that  the  want  of  money  can  never  injure  .any  .ftate  within  itfelf :  For  men 
and  commodities  are  the  real  ftrength  of  any  cpnununity.  'Tis  .the  fimple  inan- 
ncr  of  hving- which  here  hurts  the  public,  by  confining  the  gold  and  filver  to  ftjw 
.hands,  and  preventing  its  univerfal  diflfufion  and  circulation.  On  the  contrary, 
induftry  and  refinements  of  all  kinds  incorporate  it  with  the  whole  Aate,  however 
fmall  its  quantity  may  be :  They  digeft  it  into  every  vein,  fo  to  fpeak  ;  and  make 
it  enter  into  every  tranfaftion  and  contradt.  No. hand  is  entirely  empty  of  it.  And 
as  the  prices  of  every  thing  fall  by  that  means^  the  fovereign  has  a  double  advan- 
tage :  He  may  draw  money  by  his  taxes  from  every  part  ofthe  ftate  ;  and  what  he 
receives,  goes  farther  in  every  purchafe  and  payment. 

We  may  infer,  from  a  comparifon  of  prices,  that  money  is  not  more  plentiful 
in  China,  than  it  was  in  Europe  three  centuries  ago :  But  what  immense  power 
is  that  empire  poflefied  of,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  civil  ^nd  military  lift  main- 
tained by  it  ?  PoLYBius  *  tells  us,  that  provifions  were  fo  pheap  in  Itai^y  duripg 
bis  time,  that  in  fome  places  the  ftated  club  in  the  inns  was  a  y^i99£f  a- head,  little 
more  than  a  farthing  ?  Vet  the  Roman  power  had  even  then  fubdued  the  whole 
known  world.  About  a  century  before  that  period,  the  Carthaginian  ambaf- 
iador  f^d,  by  way  .of  raillery,  that  no  people  lived  more  fociably  amongft  them- 
felves  than  the  Romans  ;  for  that  in  every  entertainment,  which,  as  foreign  mini- 
fters,  they  received,  they  ftill  obferved  the  fame  plate  at  every  table  f.  The  ab- 
folute  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  is  a  matter  of  great  indiSerehce.  There  are 
only  two.circumftances  of  any  importance,  viz.  their  gradual  increafe,  and  their 
thorow  concodion  and  circulation  thro'  the  ftate  -,  and  the  influence  of  both  thde 
drcumftances  has  been  here  explained. 

In  the  following  Eftay  we  fhall  fee  an  bftance  of  a  like  fallacy  as  that  above- 
mentioned  ;  where  a  collateral  eflfed  is  taken  fpr  a  caufe,  and  where  a  conle- 
Guence  is  Scribed  to  the  plenty  of  money ;  tho'  it  be  really  owing  to  a  change  in 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  people. 

*  Lib.  2.  cap.  ij.  f  Plin.  lib*  }3.  cap.  1 1. 
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^  O  F      I    N    T    E    R    E    S    T. 

NOTHING  is  efteemed  a  more  certain  fign  of  the  flouri(hing  conditioa-. 
of  any  nation  than  the  lownefs  of  intereft  :  and  with  reafon  •,  tha'  I  believe^ 
the  caufe  is  fomcwhat  different  from  what  rs  commonly  apprehended.  The  low- 
nefs of  intereft  is  generally  aftribed  to  the  plenty  of  money.  But  money,  hoover 
plentiful,  has  no  other  effeft,  ifjhced^  than  to  raife  the  price  of  labor.  Silver  is 
more  common  than  gold  ;  and*  therefore  you  receive  a  greater  quantity  of  it  for 
the  fame  commodities.  But  do  you  pay  lefs  intereft  for  it  ?  Intereft  in  Batavia 
and  Jamaica  is  at  jo  per  c€nt.  in  Portugal  at  6 ;  tho'  thefe  plMes,  as  we  niay 
learn  from  the  prices  of  everything,  abound  much,  more  in  gold  iand  filyer  thani 
cither  London  or  Amsterdam* 

Were  all  the  gold  in  England  annihilated  at  once,  and  one  and  twenty  fliil- 
Bngs  fubftituted  in  the  pface  of  every  guinea,  wo\ild  money  be  more  plentiful  or; 
intereft  lower?  No  fbrtly  :  We  fhould  only  ufe  (ilver  inftead  of  gold.   Were  gpld 
rendered  as  common  as  filver,  and  filver  as  common  as  copper ;  would  mpney  be 
more  plentiful  or  intereft  lower  .^  We  may  afluredly  give  the  fame  anfwer.     CHir 
Ihillihgs  would  then  be  yellow,  and  our  halfpence  white ;  and  we  fHould  have  no* 
guineas.     No  other  difference  would  ever  be  obferved ;  no  alteration  oa  com-* 
■lerce,  manufaftures,  navigation,  or  intereft:  5  unlefs  we  imagine,  that  the  color  • 
of  the  metal  is  of  any  confeqaence..  " 

Nowi  wbat  is  fo  vifible  in  thefe  greater  variafions  of  fcarcity  or  abuhdance  of. 
the  precious  metals,  nAuft  hold  in  all  inferior  changes.  If  the  multiplying  gold' 
and  filver  fifteen  times  makes  no  difference,  much  lefs  can  the  doubling  or  tHpIihg.: 
them.  All  augmentation  has  no  other  effedt  than  to  heighten  the  price  of  labor 
and  commodities  ;  and  even  this  variation  is  little  more  than  that  of  a.  name.  In  the 
progrefs  towards  thefe  changes,  the  augmentation  may  have  fome  irfftuenCe,  by 
exciting  induftry  i  but  after  the  prices  are  fettled,  foitable  to  the  new  abiiridanc^^pf : 
gold  and- filver,  it  has  no  manner  of  mfluence,  .  •     '  ,*     \!"' 

An  effeft  always  holds  proportion  with  its  caufe.'    Prices  have  rifeh  aboik  fbur 
times  fince  the  difcovery  ot  the  Indjes^  and  *tis  probable  gold  and  filver  H'aye 
multiplied  much  more:    But  intereft  has.  not  railed  much  above  hilf.    '^The- 
rate  of  intereft,  therefore,  is  not  derived  from  the  quantity  of  the  pred'busWfals. 

Money  having  merely  a  fiftitious  value,  arifing  from  die  agreement  and 'con- 
vcrttion  of  men^  the  greater  or  lefs  plenty;  of  it  is  of  Tioconfequdnce,  ifwccph- 
fidcr  a  nation  within  itfelf  j-  and  the  quantity  of  fpecie,  when  once  fixed;  thb^'nc- 
ver  fo  large,  has  no  other  effedt,  than  to- oblige  every  one  to  tell  out  a  greater 
number  of  thofe  fhining  bits  of  metal,  for  cloaths,  furniture^  or  equipage,  with- 
out increafing  any  one-convenience  of  life.     If  a  man  borrows  money  to  build  a 
houfe,  he  then  carries  home  a  greater  load  -,  becaufe  the  ftone,  timber,  lead; 
glafs,  &?f.  with  the  labor  of  the  mafons  and  carpenters,  are  reprefented  by  a« 
greater  quantity  of  gold  and  filver.     But  as  thefe  metals  are  confidered  merely  as>- 
rcprdentations^  there  can  no  alteration  arife>:  from  their  bullc  or  quantity,  their. 
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wefght  or  color,  cither  upon  their  real  value  or  their  intereft.  The  fame  intereft,  in 
aH  cafes,  bears  the  fame  proportion  to  the  fum.  And  if  you  lent  me  fo  much  labor 
and  fo  many  commodities  \  by  receiving  five  per  cejit.  you  receive  always  propor- 
'  tional  labor  and  commodities,  however  reprefented,  whether  by  yellow  or  white 
coin,  whether  by  a  pound  or  an  ounce.  'Tis  in  vain,  therefore,  to  look  for  the* 
caufe  of  the  fall  or  rife  of  intereft  in  the  greater  or  lefs  quantity  uf  gold  and  filver, 
which  is  fixed  in  any  nation. 

^  High  intereft  arifcs  from  three  circumftances :  A  great- demand  for  borrowing  ;. 
little  riches  to  fupply  that  demand;  and  great  profits  arifing  from  commerce. 
^  And  rhefe  circumftances  are  a  clear  proof  of  the  fmall  advance  of  commerce  and 
induftry,  not  of  the  fcarcity  of  gold  and  filver.  Low  intereft,  on  the  other 
hand,  proceeds  from  the  three  oppofite  circumftances:*  A  fmall  demand  for  bor- 
rowing ;  great  riches  to  fupply  that  demand  -,  and  fmall  profits  arifing  from  com- 
merce. And  thefe  circumftances  arc  all  connefted  together,  and  proceed  from  the^ 
increafe  of  induftry  and  commerce,  not  of  gold  and  filver./  We  fliall  endeavor  to 
prove  thefe  points  as  fully  and  diftinftly  as  pofl5ble  ;  and  mall  begin  with  thecaufcs. 
and  the  effefts  of  a  great  or  fmall  demand  for  borrowing. 

When  a  people  have  emerged  ever  fo  little  from  a  favage  ftate,  and  their  num- 
bers have  increafed  beyond  the  original  multitude,  there  muft  immediately  arife. 
an  inequality  of  property  ;  and  while  fome  poffefs  large  trafts  of  land,  others  are 

"  confined  within  narrow  limits,  and  fome  are  entirely  without  any  landed  property*. 
Thofe  who  poflefe  more  land  than  they  can  labor,  employ  thofe  whopofiefs  none,, 
and  agree  to  receive  a  determinate  part  of  the  produft.  Thus  the  landed  intereft 
is  immediately  eftablifticd ;  nor  is  there  any  fettled  government,  however  rude, 
in  which  aflfairs- are  nor  on  this  footing.  Of  thefe  proprietors  of  land,  fome  muft 
prefently  difcover  themfelves  to  be  of  diflferent  tempers  from  others;-  and  while 
one  would  willingly  ftore  up  the  product  of  his  land  for  futurity,  another  dcfires 
toconfumc  at  prefent  what  fhould  fuffice  for  many  years.  But  as  the  fpending.a 
fettled  revenue  is  a  way  of  life  entirely  without  occupation  ;  men  have  fo  much 
need  of  fomewhat  to  fix  and  engage  them,  that  pleafures,  fuch  as  they  are,  will 
be  the  purfuit  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  landholders,  and  the  prodigals  amongft 
them- will  always  be  nnore  numerous  than  the  mifers.  In  a  ftate,  therefore,  where 
there-is  nothing  but  a  landed  intereft,  as  there  is  little  frugality,  the  borrowers 
niuft  be  very  numerous,  and  the  rate  of  intereft  muft  hold  proportion  to  ir.     The 

•  difference  depends  not  on  the  quantity  of  money,  but  on  the  habits  and  manners 

'  which  prevail. .    By  this  alone  the  demand  for  borrowing  is  increafed  or  diminiflied. . 

^  Were  money  fo  plentiful  as  to  make  an  egg  be  fold  for  fixpence ;  fo  long  as  there 
are  only  landed  gentry  and  peafants  in  the  ftate,  the  borrowers- muft  be  numerous, , 
and  intereft  high;  The  rent  for  the  fame  farm  would  be  heavier  and  more  bulky : . 
But  the  fame  idlenefs  of  the  landlord,  with  the  higher  prices  of  commodities, , 
would  difliipate  it  in  the  faoK  time,  and  produce  the  fame  neceflity  and  demand « 
for  borrowing*. 

Nom 

'•  I  haVc  been  informed  by  a  very  eminent  law-  Scotland,  and  probably  in  other  parts  in  E'/- 
yer,  and  a  man  of  great  knowlegc  and  obferva-  rope,  was  only  at  five  fer  cent,  and  afterwards 
tion>  that  it  appears  from  antient  papers  and  re-  rofe  to  ten  before  the  difcovery  of  the  West-In- 
€(»rds>  that,  about  four  centuries  ago,  money,  in    dibs.    This  fad  is.  curious;  but  might  eaftly  be 
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Nor  is  the^e  different  with  regard  to  tht.fecond  circumflance  which  we  pro* 
pofed  to  confider,  viz.  the  great  or  little  riches  to  fupply  thi^  demand.  This  cf- 
ttd:  alfo  depends  on  the  habits  and  ways  of  living  of  the  people,  not  on  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  filver.  In  order  to  have,  in  any  ftate,  a  great  number  of  lenders, 
'tis  not  fufficient  nor  requifite  that  there  be  great  abundance  of  the  precious  me<- 
tals.  *Tis  only  requifite  that  the  property  or  command  of  that  quantity,  which  is 
in  the  ftate,  whether  great  or  fmall,  fhould  be  coUedled  in  particular  hands,  fo  as  to 
form  confiderable  fums,  or  compofe  a  great  monied  intereft.  This  begets  a  num- 
ber of  lenders,  and  finks  the  rate  of  ufury ;  and  this,  I  fhall  venture  to  affirm, 
depends  not  on  the  quantity  of  fpecie,  but  on  particular  manners  and  cuftoms, 
which  make  the  fpecie  gather  into  feparate  fums  or  maflfes  of  confiderable  valuer 

For  fuppofe,  that,  by  miracle,  every  man  in  Britain  ftiould  have  five  pounds 
flipt  into  his  pocket  in  one  night ;  this  would  much  more  than  double  the  whole 
money  that  is  at  prefent  in  the  kingdom ;  and  yet  there  would  not  next  day,  nor 
for  fome  time,  be  any  more  lenders,  nor  any  variation  on  the  intereft. .  And 
were  there  nothing  but  landlords  and  peafants  in  the  ftate,  this  money,  however 
abundant,  could  never  gather  into  fums ;  and  would  only  ferve  to  increafe  the 
prices  of  every  thing,  without  any  farther  confcquencc.  The  prodigal  landlord 
oifljpates  it,  as  faft  as  he  receives  it  *,  and  the  beggarly  peafant  has  no  means,  nQt 
view,  nor  ambition  of  obtaining  above  a  bare  livelihood.  The  overplus  of  bw- 
rowers  above  that  of  lenders  continuing  ftill  the  fame,  there  will  follow  no  reduc- 
tion of  intereft.  That  depends  upon  another  principle  ;  and  muft  proceed  from 
an  increafe  of  induftry  and  frugality,  of  arts  and  commerce. 

Every  thing  ufeful  to  the  life  of  man,  arifes  from  the  ground  ;  but  few  thiogs 
arife  in  that  condition  which  is  requifite  to  render  them  ufeful.  There  muft, 
therefore,  befide  the  peafants,  and  the  proprietors  of  land,  be  ^odier  rank  of 
men,  who,  receiving  from  the  former,  the  rude  materials,  work  them  into  their 
proper  form,  and  retain  part  for  their  own  ufc  and  fubfiftence.  In  the  infancy  of 
lociety,  thefe  contradts  betwixt  the  artifans  and  the  peafants,  and  betwixt  one  ipe- 
cies  of  artifan  and  another,  are  commonly  entered  into  immediately  by  the  per* 
fons  themfelves,  who,  being  neighbors,  are  really  acquainted  with  each  other^s  nc- 
ceflities,  and  can  lend  their  mutual  afliftance  to  fupply  them.  But  when  mens  in- 
duftry increafes,  and  their  views  enlarge,  'tis  found,  that  the  moft  remote  parts 
of  the  ftate  can  afiift  each  other  as  well  as  the  more  contiguous,  and  that  this  inter- 
courfe  of  good  offices  may  be  carried  on  to  the  greateft  extent  and  intricacy. 
.  Hence  the  ori^n  of  merchants^  the  moft  ufeful  race  of  men  in  the  whole  fociety, 
who  ferve  as  agents  between  thofe  parts  of  the  ftate,^  that  are  wholly  unacouainted, 
and  are  ignorant  of  each  other's  neceffities.  Here  are  in  a  city  fifty  workmen  in 
filk  and  linen,  and  a  thoufand  cuftomers ;  and  thefe  two  ranks  of  men,  fo  neceflary 
to  each  other  can  never  rightly  meet,  till  one  man  erefts  a  fliop,  to  which  all  die 
workmen  and  all  the  cuftomers  repair.  In  this  province, 'grafs  rifes  in  abundance  : 
The  inhabitants  abound  in  cheefe,  and  butter,  and  cattle  j  but  want  bread  ai|d 

reconciled  to  the  foregoing  reafbning.     Men,  in  few,  the  borrowers  were  fHll  fewer.     The  high 

that  age,  lived  fo  much  at  home,  and  in   io  very  rate  of  intereft  among  the  early  Romans  is  ac- 

iimple  and  frugal  a  manner,  that  they  had  no  oc-  counted  for  bv  hiftorians  from  the  frequent  lofles 

cafion  l^r  money ;  and  tho'  the  lenders  were  then  fuMned  by  the  inroads  of  the  enemy. 
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corn,  whicli^  in  a  ndghboriny  provincf,  arc  in  too  great  abundance  for  tlie  ule  of 
the  inhabitants.  One  man  difcovers  this.  He  brings  corn  from  the  one  pro- 
^nccr  and  returns  with  cattle  ;  and  fupplying  the  wants  of  both,  he  is,  fo  far,  a 
Common  benefa6i:or.  As  the  people  increafe  in  numbers  and  induftry,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  their  mutual  intercourfe  increafes  :  The  bufinefs  of  the  agency  or  mer- 
chandize becomes  moje  intricate  ;  and  divides,  fubdivides,  compounds,  and  mixes. 
to  a  greater  variety.  In  all  thefe  tranfaftions,  'tis  neceflary,  and  reafonable,  that 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  commodities  and  labor  fhould  belong  to  the  merchant, 
to  whom,  in  a  great  meafure,  they  are  owing.  And  thefe  commodities  he  will 
fometimes  preferve  in  kind,  or  more  commonly  convert  into  money,  which  is  their 
common  reprefentation.  If  gold  and  filver  have  increafed  in  the  ftate  together 
with  the  induftry,  it  will  require  a  great  quantity  of  thefe  metals  to  reprefcnt  a 
great  quantity  of  commodities  and  labor.  If  induftry  alone  has  increafed,  the 
prices  of  every  thing  muft  fink,  and  a  very  frtiall  quantity  of  fpecie  will  ferye  as 
a  reprefentation. 

There  is  no  craving  or  demand  of  the  human  mind  more  conftant  and  infa* 
liable  than  that  for  exrrcife  and  employment ;  and  this  defire  feems  the  founda* 
tion  of  moft  of  our  pafTions  and  purfuits.  Deprive  a  man  of  all  bufinefs  and 
ferious  occupation,  he  runs  reftlefs  from  one  amufcment  to  another ;  and  the 
weight  and  oppreflion  which  he  feels  from  idlenefs,  is  fo  great,  that  he  forgets 
the  ruin  which  muft  follow  from  his  immoderate  expences.  Give  him  a  more 
harmlefs  way  of  employing  his  mind  or  bo'y,  he  is  fatisfied,  and  feels  no  longer 
that  infatiable  thirft  after  pleafure.  But  if  the  employment  you  give  him  be  pro- 
fitable, cfpecially  if  the  profit  be  attached  to  every  particular  exertion  of  induftry, 
he  has  gain  fo  often  in  his  eye,  that  he  acquires,  by  degrees,  a  paflion  for  it» 
and  knows  no  fuch  pleafure  as  that  of  feeing  the  daily  increafe  of  his  fortune. 
And  this  is  the  reafon  why  trade  increafes  frugality,  and  why,  among  merchants, 
there  is  the  fame  overplus  of  mifers  above  prodigals,  as,  among  the  poflfeflbn 
of  land,  there  is  the  contrary. 

Commerce  increafes  induftry,  by  conveying  it  readily  from  one  member  of 
the  ftate  to  another,  and  allowing  none  of  it  to  perifli  or  become  ufelefs.  It  in- 
creafes frugality,  by  giving  occupation  to  men,  and  employing  them  in  the  arts 
of  gain,  which  foon  engage  their  affeftion,  and  remove  all  relifli  for  pleafure 
and  expence.  *Tis  an  infallible  confequence  of  all  induftrious  profeflions,  to  be- 
get frugality,  and  make  the  love  of  gain  prevail  over  the  love  of  pleafure.  A- 
mong  lawyers  and  phyficians  who  have  any  praftice,  there  are  many  more  who 
live  within  their  income,  than  who  exceed  it,  or  even  live  up  to  it.  But  law- 
yers and  phyficians  beget  no  induftry  •,  and  'tis  even  at  the  expence  of  others  they 
acquire  their  riches ;  fo  that  they  are  fure  to  diminifti  the  poffeflions  of  fome  of 
their  fellow-citizens  as  faft  as  they  increafe  their  own.  Merchants,  on  the  con- 
trary, beget  induftry,  by  ferving  as  canals  to  convey  it  thro'  every  corner  of  the 
ftate  5  and  at  the  fame  time,  by  their  frugality,  they  acquire  great  power  over 
that  induftry,  and  colled  a  large  property  in  the  labor  and  commodities,  which 
they  are  the  chief  inftruments  in  producing.  There  is  no  other  profefiion,  there- 
fore, except  merchandize,  which  can  make  the  monied  intereft  confiderable,  or, 
in  other  words,  can  increafe  induftry,  and,  by  aifo  increafing  frugality,  mvc  a 
great  coouBand  of  that  induftry  to  parucular  members  of  the  fociety.    Without 
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.commerce,  the  ftate  muft  confift  chiefly  of  landed  gentry,  whofe  prodigaiBty  and 
expence  make  a  continual  demand  for  borrowing ;  and  of  peafants,  who  have  no 
fums  to  fupply  that  demand.  The  money  never  gathers  into  large  flocks  or  fumt,- 
which  can  be  lent  at  intereft.  It  is  difperfed  into  numberlefs  hands,  who  either 
fquander  it  in  idle  fhow  and  magnificence,  or  employ  it  in  the  purchafe  of  die 
common  neceflaries  of  life.  Commerce  alone  aflembles  it  into  confiderable  funnsi 
.and  this  eflPeft  it  has  merely  from  the  induftry  which  it  begets,  and  the  frugality 
which  it  infpires^  independent  of  that  particular  quantity  of  precious  metal  which 
may  circulate  in  the  ilate. 

Thus  an  increafe  of  commerce,  by  a  neceflary  confequence,  raifes  a  great 
number  of  lenders,  and  by  that  means  produces  a  lowncfs  of  intereft.  We  muft- 
now  confidcr  how  far  this  increafe  of  commerce  diminifhes  the  profits  arifing  froni 
that  profeflion,  and  gives  rife  to  the  third  circumftance  requifite  to  produce  a 
lownefs  of  intereft. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  on  this  head,  that  low  intereft  and  low  profits  of 
merchandize  are  two  events,  that  mutually  forward  each  other,  and  are  both 
originally  derived  from  that  extenfive  commt:rce,  which  produces  opulent  mcr-* 
chants,  and  renders  the  monied  intereft  confiderable.  Where  merchants  po0e(» 
great  ftocks,  whether  reprcfentcd  by  few  or  many  pieces  of  metal,  it  muft  frc- 
quently  happen,  that  when  they  either  become  tired  of  bufinefs  or  have  heirs  un-* 
willing  or  unfit  to  engage  in  commerce,  a  great  deal  of  thefe  riches  naturally  feekl^ 
an  annual  and  fecOre  revenue.  The  plenty  diminifhes  the  price,  and  makes  the 
lenders  accept  of  a  low  intereft.  This  confideration  obliges  many  to  keep  their 
ftocks  in  trade,  and  rather  be  content  with  low  profit  than  difpofe  of  their  money 
at  an  undcr-value.  On  the  other  hand,  when  commerce  has  become  very  exten* 
five,  and  employs  very  large  ftocks,  there  muft  arife  rivalfhips  among  the  mer- 
chants, which  diminifh  the  profits  of  trade,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  increafe 
the  trade  itfelf.  The  low  profits  of  merchandize  induce  the  merchants  to  accep( 
more  willingly  of  a  low  intereft,  when  they  leave  oflF  bufinefs,  and  begin  to  in- 
dulge themfelves  in  eaJe  and  indolence.  It  is  needlefs,  therefore,  to  enquire,  which 
of  thefe  circumftances,  viz.  low  interefls  or  low  profits^  is  the  caufe,  and  which 
the  efFcft  ?  They  both  arife  from  an  extenfive  commerce,  and  mutually  forward 
each  other.  No  man  will  accept  of  low'profits,  where  he  can  have  high  intereft  i 
and  no  man  will  accept  of  low  intereft,  where  he  can  have  high  profits* 
An  extenfive  commerce,  by  producing  large  ftocks,  diminiflics  both  intereft  and 
profit  -,  and  is  always  aflifted,  in  its  diminution  of  the  one,  by  the  proportional 
finking  of  the  other.  I  may  add,  that  as  low  profits  arife  from  the  increafe  of 
commerce  and  induftry,  they  ferve  in  their  turn  to  the  farther  increafe  of  com-* 
merce,  by  rendering  the  commodities  cheaper,  encouraging  the  confimption,  and 
heightening  the  induftry.  And  thus,  if  we  confider  the  whole  connexion  of  caufes 
and  erTefts,  intereft  is  the  true  barometer  of  the  ftate,  and  its  lownefs  is  a  fign 
almoft  infallible  of  the  flourifhing  of  a  people.  It  proves  the  increafe  of  induftry^ 
and  its  prompt  circulation  thro'  the  whole  ftate,  little  inferior  to  a  demonftratioa. 
And  the',  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  impoflible  but  a  fudden  and  a  great  check  to 
commerce  may  have  a  momentary  Cifedl  of  the  fame  kind,  by  throwing  fo  many 
ftocks  out  of  trade  •,  it  muft  be  attended  with  fuch  mifery  and  want  of  employ- 
ment in  rhepoQr,  that,  befidcs  its  ihort  duration,  it  will,  not  he  pofliblc  to.  miC- 
|ake  the  one  cafe  for  the  other. 
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Those  who  have  aflerted,  that  the  plenty  of  money  was  the  caufe  of  low  In- 
tcreft,  feem  to  have  taken  a  collateral  effeft  for  a  caufe  -,  fince  the  fame  induftry 
which  finks  the  intereft,  does  commonly  acquire  great  abundance  of  the  precious 
metals.  A  variety  of  fine  manufaftures,  with  vigilant  entcrprifing  merchants,  will 
foon  draw  money  to  a  ftate,  if  it  be  any  where  to  be  found  in  the  world.  The 
fame  caufe,  by  multiplying  the  convenicncies  of  life,  and  increafing  induftry,  col- 
lefts  great  riches  into  the  hands  of  perfons,  who  are  not  proprietors  of  land,  and 
produces  by  that  means  a  lownefs  of  intereft.  But  tho*  both  thefe  efFefts,  plenty 
of  money  and  low  intereft,  naturally  arife  from  commerce  and  induftry,  they  arc 
altogether  independent  of  each  other.  For,  fuppofe  a  nation  removed  into  the 
Pacific  ocean,  without  any  foreign  commerce,  or  any  knowlege  of  navigation : 
Suppofe,  that  this  nation  pofleftes  always  the  fame  ftock  of  coin,  but  is  continu- 
ally increafing  in  its  numbers  and  induftry  :  'Tis  evident,  that  the  price  of  every 
commodity  muft  gradually  diminifti  in  that  kingdom  ^  fince  'cis  the  proportion 
betwixt  money  and  any  fpecies  of  goods,  which  fixes  their  mutual  value  ;  and, 
upon  the  prefcnt  fuppofition,  the  conveniencies  of  life  become  every  day  more 
abundant,  without  any  alteration  on  the  current  fpecie.  A  lefs  quantity  of  moneyt 
therefore,  amongft  this  people,  will  make  a  rich  man,  during  the  times  of  in- 
duftry, than  would  ferve  to  that  purpofc,  in  ignorant  and  flothful  ages.  Lefs 
money  will  build  a  houfe,  portion  a  daughter,  buy  an  eftate,  fupport  a  manufac- 
tory, or  maintain  a  family  and  equipage.  Thcfe  are  the  ufes  for  which  men  bor- 
row money  ;  and  therefore,  the  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  it  in  a  ftate  has  no  inr 
fiuencc  on  the  intereft.  But  'tis  evident,  that  the  greater  or  lefs  ftock  of  labor 
and  commodities  muft  have  a  great  influence  ;  fince  we  really  and  in  efl^edb  borrow 
thefe,  when  we  take  money  upon  intereft.  *Tis  true,  when  commerce  is  extended 
all  over  the  globe,  the  moft  induftrious  nations  always  abound  moft  with  the  pre- 
cious metals :  So  that  low  intereft  and  plenty  of  money  are  in  fafb  almoft  infe- 
parable.  Byt  ftill  *tis  of  confequence  to  know  the  principle  whence  any  phaeno- 
menon  arifes,  and  to  diftinguifh  betwixt  a  caufe  and  a  concomitant  eTe£t.  Be- 
fides  that  the  fpeculation  is  curious,  it  may  frequently  be  of  ufc  in  the  condud  of 
public  affairs.  At  leaft,  it  muft  be  owned,  that  nothing  can  be  of  more  ufe  than 
to  improve,  by  pradtice,  the  method  of  reafoning  on  thefe  fubjefts,  which  of  all 
others  are  the  moft  important  5  tho*  they  are  commonly  treated  in  the  loofeft  and 
moft  carelefs  manner. 

Another  reafon  of  this  popular  miftake  with  regard  to  the  caufe  of  low  in- 
tereft, feems  to  be  the  inftance  of  fome  nations  •,  where,  after  a  fudden  acquifition 
of  money  or  of  the  precious  metals,  by  means  of  foreign  conqueft,  the  intereft 
has  fallen,  not  only  among  them,  but  in  all  the  neighboring  ftates,  as  foon  as  that 
money  was  difperfed,  and  had  infinuated  itfelf  into  every  corner.  Thus,  intereft 
in  Spain  fell  near  a  half  immediately  after  the  difcovery  of  the  West  Indies,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  :  And  it  has  been  ever  fince  gra- 
dually finking  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe.  Intereft  in  Rome,  after  the  conqueft 
of  Egypt,  fell  from  6  to  4  per  cent,  as  we  learn  from  Dion  *• 

The  caufes  of  the  finking  of  intereft  upon  fuch  an  event,  feem  different  in 
the  conquering  country  and  in  the  neighboring  ftates  ;  but  in  neither  of  them  can 
we  juftly  afcribc  that  effeft  merely  to  the  increafe  of  gold  and  filvcr. 

•  Lib.  51. 
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In  the  conquering  country,  'tis  natural  to  imagine,  that  this  new  acqulfftion  of 
money  will  fall  into  a  few  hands,  and  be  gathered  into  large  funis,  which  feek  a 
fccure  revenue,  either  by  the  purchaft  of  land  or  by  intereft ;  ahd  confequently 
the  fame  effeft  follows,  for  a  little  time,  as  if  there  had  been  a  great  acceffion  ^ 
induftry  and  commerce.  The  increafe  of  lenders  above  the  borrowers  finks  the 
intereft  ;  and  fo  much  the  fafter,  if  thofe  who  have  acquired  thofe  large  fums, 
find  no  induftry  or  commerce  in  the  ftate,  and  no  method  of  employing  their 
money  but  by  lending  it  at  intereft.  But  after  this  new  mafs  of  gold  and  filver 
has  been  digefted,  and  has  circulated,  thro'  the  whole  ftate,  affairs  will  foon  re* 
turn  to  their  former  fituation  :  while  the  landlords  and  new  money-holders,  liv- 
ing idly,  (quander  above  their  income  •,  and  the  former  daily  contraft  debt,  and 
the  ktter  incroach  on  their  ftock  till  its  final  extinftion.  The  whole  money  nwy 
ftill  be  in  the  ftate,  and  make  itfelf  felt  by  the  increafe  of  prices :  But  not  being 
now  collefted  into  any  large  mafies  or  ftocks,  the  difproportion  between  the  bor- 
rowers and  lenders  is  the  fame  as  formerly,  and  confequently  the  high  intereft  re- 
turns. 

AccoRDiNGLV  wc  find,  in  Rome,  that  fo  early  as  Tiberius's  time,  intereft 
had  again  mounted  to  6  per  cent.  ♦  tho'  no  accident  had  happened  to  drain  the 
empire  of  money.  In  Trajan's  time,  money  lent  on  mortgages  in  Italy,  bore 
6  per  cent.  f\  on  common  fecurities  in  Bithynia,  12  J.  And  if  intereft  in 
Spain  has  not  rifen  to  its  old  pitch  ;  this  can  be  aferibed  to  nothing  but  the  con* 
tinuance  of  the  fame  caufe  that  funk  it,  viz.  the  large  fortunes  continually  made 
in  the  Indies,  which  come  over  to  Spain  firom  time  to  time,  and  fuppJy  the  demand 
of  the  borrowers.  By  this  accidental  and  extraneous  caufe,  more  money  is  to  be 
lent  in  Spain,  that  is,  more  money  is  colle£bed  into  large  fums,  than  would 
otherwife  be  found  in  a  ftate,  where  there  are  fo  little  commerce  and  induftry. 

As  to  the  redu6tion  of  intereft,  which  has  fdlowed  in  England,  France,  and 
other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  that  have  no  mines,  it  has  been  gradual ;  and  ha$ 
not  proceeded  from  the  increafe  of  money,  confidered  merely  in  itfelf ;  but  from 
.  the  increafe  of  induftry,  which  is  the  natural  efFefl:  of  the  former  increafe,  in  th?t 
interval,  before  it  raifes  the  price  of  labor  and  provifions.  For  to  return  to  the 
foregoing  fuppofition  ;  if  the  induftry  of  England  had  rifen  as  much  fi'om  other 
•caules,  (and  that  rife  might  eafily  have  happened,  tho'  the  ftxKk  of  money  had 
remained  the  fame)  muft  not  all  the  fame  confequences  have  followed,  which  we 
obf^rve  at  prefcnt?  The  fame  people  would,  in  that  cafe,  be  found  in  the  king- 
dom, the  fame  commodities,  the  fame  induftry,  manufactures,  and  commerce ; 
and  confequently  the  fame  merchants,  with  the  fame  ftocks,  that  is,  with  the  fame 
command  over  labor  and  commodities,  only  reprefented  by  a  fmallcr  number  of 
white  or  yellow  pieces ;  which  being  a  circumftance  of  no  moment,  would  only 
afFeft  the  waggoner,  porter,  and  trunk-maker.  Luxury,  therefore,  manufac- 
tures, arts,  induftry,  irugality,  fiouriftiing  equally  as  at  prefent,  'tis  evident  that 
intereft  muft  alfo  have  been  as  low  ;  fince  that  is  the  neceflary  refult  of  all  thefe 
circumftances ;  fo  far  as  they  determine  the  profits  of  commerce,  and  the  propor* 
tion  betwixt  the  borrowers  and  lenders  in  any  ftate. 

*  Columella,  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  f  Plinii  epift.  lib.  7.  ep.  i8.  %  1^  ^- 10.  ep.  62. 
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that  had  they  not  firft  inftrudled  us,  we  (hould  have  been  at  prcfent  barbarians  r 
and  did  they  not  fti'l  continue  their  indrudlions^  the  arts  muft  fall  into  a  ftate  of 
languor,  and  lofc  that  emulation  and  novelty  which  contribute  fo  much  to  their 
advancement. 

The  increafc  of  domeftic  induftry  lays  the  foundation  of  foreign  commerce. 
Where  a  great  number  of  commodities  are  raifed  and  perfefted  for  the  home- 
market,  there  will  always  be  found  fome  which  can  be  exported  with  advantage. 
But  if  our  neighbours  have  no  art  nor  cultivation,  they  cannot  take  them  ;  becaufe 
they  will  have  nothing  to  give  in  exchange.  In  this  refpedt,  ftates  are  in  the  fame 
condition  as  individuals.  A  fmgle  man  can  fcarce  be  induftrious,  where  all  his 
ftUow-citizens  are  idle.  1  he  riches  of  the  feveral  members  of  a  community 
contribute  to  increafe  my  riches,  whatever  profeflion  I  may  follow.  They  con- 
fume  the  produdt  of  my  induftry,  and  afford  me  the  produft  of  theirs  in  return. 

Nor  need  any  ftate  entertain  apprehenfions,  that  their  neighbours  will  improve 
to  fuch  a  degree  in  every  art  and  manufafture,  as  to  have  no  demand  from  them. 
Nature,  by  giving  a  diverfity  of  gcniufes,  climates,  and  foils  to  different  nations, 
has  fecurcd  their  mutual  intercourfe  and  commerce,  as  long  as  they  all  remain 
induftrious  and  civilized.  Nay,  the  more  the  arts  increafe  in  any  ftate,  the  more 
will  be  its  demands  from  its  induftrious  neighbours.  The  inhabitants  having  be- 
come opulent  and  fkilful,  defire  to  have  every  commodity  in  the  utmoft  perfedlion  ; 
and  as  they  have  plenty  of  commodities  to  give  in  exchange,  they  make  large 
importations  from  every  foreign  nation.  The  induftry  of  the  nations  from  whom 
they  import  it,  receives  encouragement :  Their  own  is  alio  increafed,  by  the  fale 
of  the  commodities  which  they  give  in  exchange. 

But  what  if  a  nation  has  any  ftaple  commodity,  fuch  as  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture is  to  England  ?  Muft  not  the  interfering  of  their  neighbours  in  that  manu* 
fadure  be  a  lofs  to  them  ?  I  anfwer,  that  when  any  commodity  is  denominated 
the  ftaple  of  a  kingdom,  it  is  fuppofed  that  that  kingdom  has  fome  peculiar  and 
natural  advantages  for  railing  the  commodity  ;  and  if,  notwithftanding  thefe  ad- 
vantages, they  lofe  fuch  a  manufaftory,  they  ought  to  blame  their  own  idlenefs, 
or  bad  government,  not  the  induftry  of  their  neighbours.  It  ought  alfo  to  be 
confidered,  that  by  the  increafe  of  induftry  among  the  neighbouring  nations,  the 
confumption  of  every  particular  fpecies  of  commodity  is  alfo  encreafed  •,  and 
though  foreign  manufafturcs  interfere  with  us  in  the  market,  the  demand  for  our 
produft  may  ftill  continue,  or  even  encreafe.  And  even  fhould  it  diminifh,  ought 
the  confequence  to  be  efteemed  fo  fatal  ^  If  the  fpirit  of  induftry  be  preferved,  it 
may  eafily  be  diverted  from  one  branch  to  another ;  and  the  manufafturers  of 
wool,  for  inftance,  be  employed  in  linen,  (ilk,  iron,  or  any  other  commodities, 
for  which  there  appears  to  be  a  demand.  We  need  not  apprehend,  that  all  the 
objedts  of  induftry  will  be  exhaufted,  or  that  our  manufadlurers,  while  they  re- 
main on  an  equal  footing  with  thofe  of  our  neighbours,  will  be  in  danger  of  want- 
ing employment.  The  emulation  among  rival  nations  fervcs  rather  to  keep  in- 
duftry alive  in  all  of  them :  And  any  people  is  happier  who  poffefs  a  variety  of 
manufaftures,  than  if  they  enjoyed  one  (ingle  great  manufaftory,  in  which  they 
are  all  employed.  Their  fituation  is  lefs  precarious,  and  they  will  feel  lefs  fenfibly 
thofe  revolutions  and  uncertainties  to  which  every  particular  (pecies  of  commerce 
wiU  always  be  expofbj. 
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The  only  commercial  (late  which  ought  to  dread  the  improvements  and  induf- 
try  of  their  neighbours,  is  fuch  a  one  as  Holland,  which  enjoying  no  extent  of 
land,  nor  poffefling  any  native  commodity,  flourifh  only  by  being  the  brokers, 
and  faftors,  and  carriers  of  others.  Such  a  people  may  naturally  apprehend,  that 
as  foon  as  the  neighbouring  ftates  come  to  know  and  purfue  their  intereft,  they 
will  take  into  their  own  hands  the  management  of  their  affairs,  and  deprive  their 
brokers  of  that  profit,  which  they  formerly  reaped  from  it.  But  though  this 
confequence  may  naturally  be  dreaded,  it  is  very  long  before  it  takes  place ;  and 
by  art  and  induftry  it  may  be  warded  for  many  generations,  if  not  wholly  eluded. 
The  advantage  of  fuperior  ftock  and  correfpondence  is  fo  great,  that  it  is  not 
eafily  overcome  ;  and  as  all  the  tranfaftions  increafe  by  the  increafc  of  induftry  in 
the  neighbouring  ftates,  even  a  people  whofe  commerce  ftands  on  this  precarious 
bafis,  may  at  firft  reap  a  confidcrable  profit  from  the  flouriftiing  condition  of  their 
neighbours.  The  Dutch,  having  mortgaged  all  their  revenues,  make  not  fuch  a 
figure  in  political  tranfa6lions  as  formerly  ;  but  their  commerce  is  furely  equal  to 
.what  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  when  they  were  reckoned  among 
the  great  powers  of  Europe. 

Were  our  narrow  and  malignant  politics  to  meet  with  fuccels,  we  fhould  re- 
duce all  our  neighbouring  nations  to  the  fame  ftate  of  floch  and  ignorance  that 
prevails  in  Morocco  and  the  coaft  of  Barbary.  But  what  would  be  the  conie* 
quencc  ?  They  could  fend  us  no  commodities :  They  could  take  none  from  us  : 
Our  domeftic  commerce  itfelf  would  languifti  for  want  of  emulation,  example, 
and  inftruftion :  And  we  ourfelves  fhould  foon  fall  into  the  fame  abjeft  condition 
to  which  we  had  reduced  them.  I  (hall  therefore  venture  to  acknowledge,  that 
gpt  only  as  a  man,  but  as  a  Britilh  fubjeft,  I  pray  for  the  flouriftiing  commerce 
of  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  even  France  itfelf.  -  I  am  at  leaft  certam,  that 
Great  Britain,  and  all  thefe  nations,  would  flourifti  more,  did  their  fovereigns  and 
minifters  adopt  fuch  enlarged  and  benevolent  fentiments  towards  each  other. 
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authority  fufficient  to  abolilh  them.  Liberty  is  fo  ineftimable  a  blefling,  that, 
wherever  there  appears  any  probability  of  recovering  it,  a  nation  may  willingly 
run  many  hazards,  ^nd  ought  not  even  to  repine  at  the  greateft  cfFufion  of  blood 
or  treafure.  All  human  inftitutions,  and  none  more  than  government,  are  in  con- 
tinual fluftuation.  Kings  are  fure  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  extending  their 
prerogatives  :  And  if  favourable  incidents  be  not  alfo  laid  hold  of  to  extend  and 
fecure  the  privileges  of  the  people,  an  univerfal  defpotifm  muft  for  ever  prevail 
amongft  mankind.  The  example  of  all  the  neighbouring  nations  prove,  that  it 
is  no  longer  fafe  to  entruft  with  the  crown  the  fame  exorbitant  prerogatives  which 
liad  formerly  been  exercifed  during  rude  and  fimple  ages  And  tho*  the  example 
of  many  late  reigns  may  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  a  power  in  the  prince  fomewhat 
arbitrary,  more  remote  reigns  afford  inftances  of  ftridter  limitations  impofed  or> 
the  crown  ;  and  thofe  pretenfions  of  the  parliament,  now  branded  with  the  title  of 
innovations,  are  only  a  recovery  of  the  juft  rights  of  the  people. 

These  views,  far  from  being  odious,  are  furely  large,  and  generous,  and  no- 
ble :  To  their  prevalence  and  fuccefs  the  kingdom  owes  its  liberty  j  perhaps  it» 
learning,  its  induftry,  commerce,  and  naval  power  :  By  them  chiefly  the  English 
name  is  diftinguilhed  among  the  fociety  of  nations,  and  afpires  to  a  rivalfhip  with 
that  of  the  freeft  and  moft  illuftrious  commonwealths  of  antiquity.  But  as  all 
thefe  mighty  confequences  could  not  reafonably  be  forefeen  at  the  time  when  the 
conteft  began,  the  royal' fts  of  that  age  wanted  not  fpecious  arguments  on  their 
fide,  by  which  they  could  juftify  their  defence  of  the  then  eftablifhed  prerogatives 
of  the  crown.  We  fhall  ftate  the  queftion,  as  it  might  appear  to  them  at  the  af- 
iemb.'ing  of  that  parliament,  which  by  their  violent  encroachments  on  the  crown, 
began  the  civil  wars. 

The  only  rule  of  government,  they  might  have  faid,  known  and  acknow- 
leged  among  men,  is  ufe  and  praftice :  Keafon  is  fo  uncertain  a  guide  that  it 
will  always  be  expofed  to  doubt  and  controverfy :  Could  it  ever  render  itfelf  pre- 
valent over  the  people,  menhad  always  retained  it  as  their  fole  rule  of  condudl : 
They  had  ftill  continued  in  the  primitive,  unconnected  (late  of  nature,  without 
fubmitting  to  political  government,  whofe  fole  bafis  is,  not  pure  rcafon,  but  au- 
thority and  precedent.  Diflblve  thefe  tyes,  and  you  break  all  the  bonds  ot  civil 
fociety,  and  leave  every  man  at  liberty  to  confult  his  particular  intercfl:,  by 
thofe  expedients,  which  his  appetite,  di^guifed  under  the  appearance  of  reafun, 
(hall  dictate  to  him.  1  he  fpiritof  innovation  is  in  itfelf  pernicious,  however  fa- 
vourable its  particular  objeft  may  fometimes  appear  :  A  truth  fo  obvious,  that  the 
popular  party  thcmfelves  ire  fenfibleor  it,  and  therefore  cover  their  encroachments 
on  the  crown  by  the  plaufible  pretence  of  their  recovering  the  ancient  liberties  of 
the  people. 

But  the  prefent  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  granting  all  the  fuppofitions  of  that 
party,  have  been  incontcilibly  eftablifhed  ever  fince  the  acceflion  of  the  Houfe  of 
Tudor  ;  a  period,  which,  as  it  now  comprehends  an  hundred  and  fixty  years, 
may  be  allowed  fufRcient  to  give  ftability  to  any  conftitution.  Would  it  not  have 
appeared  ridiculous,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  to  talk  of  the  coii- 
ilitution  of  the  republic  as  the  rule  of  government;  or  to  fippofc  that  the  for- 
mer rights  of  the  fenate,  and  confuls  and  tribunes  were  ftill  fubfifting  ? 

i  But 
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But  the  prefent  claims  of  the  English  monarchs  arc  infinitely  more  favourable 
than  thofc  of  the  Roman  emperors  during  that  age.  The  authority  of  Auoui* 
Tus  was  a  plain  ufurpation,  grounded  only  on  military  violence,  and  forms  fuch 
an  ajra  in  die  Roman  hiftory,  as  is  obvious  to  every  reader.  But  if  Henry  VII. 
reaily,  as  fome  pretend,  enlarged  the  power  of  the  crown,  it  was  only  by  in- 
fcnfible  acquifitions,  which  efcaped  the  apprehenfion  of  the  people,  and  have 
fcarcely  been  remarked  even  by  hiftorians  and  politicians.  The  new  government, 
if  it  defervcs  the  name,  is  an  imperceptible  tranfition  from  the  former  j  is  entirely 
cngrafttfd  on  it ;  derives  its  title  fully  from  that  root ;  and  is  to  be  confidercd  only 
as  one  of  thofe  gradual  revolutions,  to  which  human  affairs,  in  every  nation,  will 
be  for  ever  fubjed. 

The  Houfe  of  Tudor,  and  after  them  that  of  Stuart,  exercifed  no  prero- 
gatives, but  what  had  been  claimed  and  exercifed  by  the  Plant  agenets.  Not 
a  fingle  branch  of  their  authority  can  be  faid  to  be  altogether  an  innovation.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  perhaps  the  former  kings  exerted  thefe  powers  only  by  in- 
tervals, and  were  not  able  by  reafon  of  the  oppofition  of  their  barons,  to  render  them 
io  fteddy  a  rule  of  adminiftration  *.  But  the  fole  inference  from  this  faft  is,  that 
•thef^  anti^nt  times  were  more  turbulent  and  feditious-,  and  that  royal  authority, 
the  conftitution,  and  the  laws  have  happily  of  late  gained  the  afcendant. 

Under  what  pretence  can  the  popular  party  now  talk  of  recovering  the  antient 
conftitution  ?  The  former  controul  over  the  kings  was  not  placed  in  the  commons, 
but  in  the  barons :  The  people  had  no  authority,  and  even  little  or.  no  liberty, 
tiil  the  crown,  by  fuppreflirig  thefe  fadlious  tyrants,  enforced  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  and  obliged  all  the  fubjefts  equally  to  refpedt  each  others  rights,  privileges, 
and  properties.  If  we  muft  return  to  the  antient  barbarous  and  Gothic  confti- 
tution ;  let  thofe  gentlemen,  who  now  behave  themfelves  with  fo  much  infolencc 
to  their  fovereign,  fet  the  firft  example.  Let  them  make  court  to  be  admitted  as 
retainers  on  a  neighbouring  baron  •,  and  by  fubmitting  to  flavery  under  him  ac», 
quire  fome  protedlion  to  themfelves  ;  together  with  the  power  of  exercifing  rapine 
and  oppreflion  over  their  inferior  flaves  and  villains.  This  was  the  condition  of 
the  commons  among  their  remote  anceftors. 

But  how  far  back  fhall  we  go,  in  having  recourfe  to  antient  conftitutions  and 
governments  ?  1  here  was  a  conftitution  ftill  more  antient  than  that  to  which  their 
innovators  affeft  fo  much  to  appeal.  During  that  period  there  was  no  magna  chorda  : 
The  barons  themfelves  pofleffed  few  regular,  ftated  privileges  :  And  the  houfe  of 
commons  probably  had  not  an  exiftence. 

It  is  pleafant  to  hear  a  houfe,  while  they  are  ufurping  the  whole  power  of  go- 
vernment, talk  of  reviving  antient  inftitutions.  Is  it  not  known,  that,  tho*  the 
reprefentatives  received  wages  from  their  conftituents  ;  to  be  a  member  of  their 
houfe  was  always  confidered  as  a  burthen,  and  a  freedom  from  it  as  a  privilege  ? 
Will  they  perfuade  us,  that  power,  which  of  all  humart  acquifitions  is  the  moft 

•  The  author  believes  that  he  was  the  firft  wri-  fymptoms  of  arbitrary  power  in  fome  former 

ter  who  advanced  that  the  family  of  Tudor  pof-  reigns,  even  after  figning  of  the  charters.     The 

(cffkd  in  general  more  authority  than  their  imme-  power  of  the  crown  in  that  age  depended  left  on 

diace  predcceffors :  An  opinion,  which,  he  hopes,  the  conftitution  than  on  the  capacity  and  vigour 

will  be  fupported  by  hiftory,  but  which  he  pro-  of  the  prince  who  wore  it. 
pof(^  wth  fome  dilHdence.    There  are  ftroog 

coveted. 
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coveted,  and  in  comparifbn  of  which  even  reputation  and  pleafure  and  riches  are 
flighted,  could  ever  be  regarded  as  a  burthen  by  any  man  ? 

The  property  acquired  of  late  by  the  commons,  it  is  faid,  entitles  them  to  more 
power  than  their  ancellors  enjoyed.  But  to  what  is  this  encreafe  of  their  property 
owing,  but  to  an  encreafe  of  their  liberty  and  their  fecurity  ?  Let  them  therefore 
acknowledge,  that  their  anceftors,  while  the  crown  was  reftrained  by  the  feditious 
barons,  really  enjoyed  lefs  liberty  than  they  themfelves  have  attained,  after  the  fo- 
vcrcign  acquired  the  afcendant :  And  let  them  enjoy  that  liberty  with  moderation ; 
and  not  forfeit  it  by  new  exorbitant  claims,  and  by  rendering  it  a  pretence  for  end- 
lefs  innovations. 

The  true  ru'e  of  government  is  the  prefent  eftabliflied  pradlice  of  the  age.  That 
has  mod  authority,  becaufe  it  is  recent :  It  is  alfo  better  known,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon.  Who  has  aflured  thofe  tribunes,  that  the  Plantagenets  did  not  exercife  as- 
high  afts  of  authority  as  the  Tudors  ?  The  hiftorians,  they  fay,  do  not  mention 
them.  But  the  hiftorians  are  alfo  filent  with  regard  to  the  chief  exertions  of  pre- 
rogative by  the  Tudors.  Where  any  power  or  prerogative  is  fully  and  undoubt- 
edly eftablilhed,  the  exercife  of  it  pafles  for  a  thing  of  courfe,  and  readily  efcapes 
the  notice  of  hiftory  and  annals.  Had  we  no  other  monuments  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  than  what  are  preferved  even  by  Camden,  the  moft  copious,  judicious, 
and  exadt  of  our  hiftorians,  we  fliould  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  moft  important 
maxims  of  her  government. 

Was  not  the  prefent  monarchical  government,  to  its  full  extent,  authorized  by 
lawyers,  recommended  by  diaries,  acknowledged  by  politicians,  acquiefced  in, 
nay  paffionately  cheriftied,  by  t  c  people  in  general ;  and  all  this  during  a  period 
of  at  leaft  a  hundred  aud  fixty  years,  and  till  of  late,  without  the  leaft  murmur 
or  controverfy  ?  This  general  confent  furcly,  during  fo  long  a  time,  muft  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  render  a  conftitution  legal  and  valid.  If  the  origin  of  all  power  be  de- 
rived, as  is  pretended,  from  the  people ;  here  is  their  confent  in  the  fuHeft  and 
moft  ample  terms  that  can  be  defired  or  imagined. 

But  the  people  muft  not  pretend,  becaufe  they  can,  by  their  confent,  lay  the 
foundations  of  government,  that  therefore  they  are  to  be  permitted,  at  their  plea- 
fure, to  overthrow  and  fubvert  them..  There  is  no  end  of  thefe  feditious  and  ar- 
rogant claims.  The  power  of  the  crown  is  now  openly  ftruck  at :  The  nobility 
are  alfo  in  vifible  peril :  The  gentry  will  foon  follow  :  The  popular  leaders,  who 
will  then  aflume  the  name  of  gentry,  will  next  be  expofed  to  danger  :  And  the 
people  themfelves,  become  incapable  of  civil  government,  and  lying  under  the 
reftraint  of  no  authority,  muft,  for  the  fake  of  peace,  admit,  inftead  of  their  le- 
gal and  mild  monarchs,  a  fucceffion  of  military  and flefpotic. tyrants. 

These  confequences  are  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  that  the  prefent  fury  of  the 
people,  tho'  gloflcd  over  by  pretenfions  to  civil  liberty,  is  in  reality  incited  by  the 
fanaticifms  of  religion  ;  a  principle  the  moft  blind,  headftrong  and  ungovernable, 
by  which  human  nature  can  ever  poflibly  be  aduated.  Popular  rage  is  dreadful 
from  whatever  motive  derived  :  But  muft  be  attended  with  the  moft  perniciouS' 
confequences,  when  it  arifes  from  a  principle,  which  difclaims  all  controul  by  hu- 
man law,  rcafon,  or  authority. 

These  are  the  arguments,  which  each  party  may  make  ufe  of  to  juftify  the 
conduft  of  their  predecefflbrs,  during  that  great  crifis.    The  event  has  Ihown,  that 

the- 
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the  reafonings  of  the  popular  party  were  better  founded ;  but  perhaps,  accordbg 
to  the  eftabUflied  maxims  of  lawyers  and  politicians,  the  views  of  the  royalifts 
ought,  beforehand,  to  have  appeared  more  folid,  more  fafe,  and  more  legal.  But 
this  is  certain,  that  the  greater  moderation  we  now  employ  in  reprefenting  pad 
events  ;  the  nearer  ^e  (hali  be  to  produce  a  full  coalition  of  the  parties,  and  an 
entire  acquiefcence  in  our  prefent  happy  eftablifhment.  Moderation  is  of  advan- 
tage  to  every  eftablifliment :  Nothing  but  zeal  can  overturn  a  fettled  power :  And 
an  over-adive  zeal  in  friends  is  apt  to  beget  a  like  fpirit  in  antagonifts.  The 
tranfition  from  a  moderate  oppofition  ^ainft  an  eftabhfliment,  to  an  entire  acqui- 
efcence in  it  is  eafy  and  infenfible. 

There  are  many  invincible  arguments,  which  (hould  indute  the  malecontent 
party  to  acquiefce  entirely,  in  the  prefent  fettlement  of  the  conftitution.     They 
now  find,  that  the  fpirit  of  civil  liberty,  tho*  at  firft  connefted  with  religious  fa- 
naticifm,  could  purge  itfelf  from  that  pollution,  and  appear  under  a  more  genuine 
and  engaging  afpe(5t ;  a  friend  to  toleration,  and  an  encourager  of  all  the  enlarged 
and  generous  fentiments,  that  do  honour  to  human  nature.     They  may  obfenre, 
that  the  popular  claims  could  ftop  at  a  proper  period ;  and  after  retrenching  the 
exorbitant  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  could  ftill  maintain  a  due  rcfped  to  mo- 
narchy, to  nobility,  and  to  all  antient  inftitutions.     Above  all,  they  muft  be  fen- 
fible,  that  the  very  principle,  which  made  the  ftrength  of  their  party,  and  from 
which  it  derived  its  chief  authority,  has  now  deferted  them,  and  ^one  over  rb  their 
antagonifts.     The  plan  of  liberty  is  fettled  ;  its  happy  effefts  arc  proved  by  expe- 
rience  ;  a  long  traft  of  time  has  given  it  ftability  ;  and  whotever  would  attempt 
to  overturn  it,  and  to  recall  the  paft  government  or  abdicated  family,  would,  bc- 
fides  other  more  criminal  imputations,  be  expofed  in  their  turn  to  the  reproach  of 
faftion  and  innovation.     While  they  perufe  the  hiftory  of  paft  events,  they  ought 
to  refle£l,  both  that  thefe  rights  of  the  crown  are  long  fmce  annihilated,  and  mat 
the  tyranny,  and  violence,  and  oppreflion,  to  which  they  often  gave  rife,  are  ills, 
from  which  the  eftabliftied  liberty  of  the  conftitution  has  now  at  laft  happily  pro- 
teded  the  people.     Thefe  refleftions  will  prove  a  better  fecurity  to  our  freedom 
and  privileges,  than  to  deny,  contrary  to  the  cleareft  evidence  of  fafts,  that  fuch 
regal  powers  ever  had  any  exiftence.     There  is  not  a  more  efFeftual  method  of 
betraying  a  caufe,  than  to  lay  the  ftrefs  of  the  argument  on  a  wrong  place,  and 
by  difputing  an  untenable  poft,  enure  the  adverfaries  to  fuccefs  and  victory. 
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OF     THE     BALANCE     OF     TRADE. 

y^TTMS  very  ufual,  in  nations  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  commerce,  to  prohibit 

X  the  exportation  of  commodities,  and  to  prcferve  among  themfelves  what- 
ever they  think  valuable  and  ufefuU  They  confider  not,  that,  in  this  prohibition^ 
they  aft  direftly  contrary  to  their  intention ;  and  that  the  more  is  exported  of 
any  commodity,  the  more  will  be  raifed  at  home,  of  which  they  themfelves  will 
^ways  have  the  firft  offer. 

*Tis  well  known  to  the  learned,  that  the  antient  laws  of  Athens  rendered  the 
exportation  of  figs  criminal ;  that  being  fuppofed  a  fpecies  of  fruit  fo  excellent  in 
Attica,  that  the  Athenians  efteemcd  it  too  delicious  for  the  palate  of  any  fo- 
reigner. And  in  this  ridiculous  prohibition  they  were  fo  much  in  earned,  that 
informers  were  thence  called  £^copbantJ  among  them,  from  two  Greek  words, 
which  Rgtnfyfgs  and  difcoverer^,  I  have  been  told,  that  many  old  afts  of  par- 
liament (how  the  fame  ignorance  in  the  nature  of  commerce.  And  to  this  day, 
m  a  neighboring  kingdom,  the  exportation  of  corn  is  almoft  always  prohibited ; 
in  order,  as  they  fay,  to  prevent  famines  5  tho*  'tis  evident,  that  nothing  contri- 
butes more  to  the  frequent  famines  which  fo  much  diftrefs  that  fertile  country. 

Tbe  fame  jealous  fear,  with  regard  to  money,  has  alfo  prevailed  among  feveral 
nations;  and  it  required  both  reafon  and  experience  to  convince  any  people,  that 
thefe  prohibitions  ferve  to  no  other  purpofe  than  to  raife  the  cxchangpe  againft 
them,  and  produce  a  ftill  greater  exportation. 

These  errors,  one  may  fay,  are  grofs  and  palpable :  But  there  ftill  prevails 
even  in  nations  well  acquainted  with  commerce,  a  ftrong  jealoufy  with  regard  to 
the  balance  of  trade,  and  a  fear,  that  all  their  gold  and  filver  may  be  leaving 
them.  This  fe^ms  to  me,  almoft  in  every  cafe,  a  very  groundlefs  apprehenfion  i 
and  I  (hould  as  foon  dread,  that  all  our  fprings  and  rivers  would  be  exhaufted, 
as  that  money  fliould  abandon  a  kingdom  where  there  are  people  and  induftry* 
Let  us  carefully  preferve  thefe  latter  advantages  •,  and  we  need  never  be  apprc- 
henfive  of  lofing  the  former. 

*Tis  eafy  to  obferve,  that  all  calculations  concerning  the  balance  of  trade  are 
founded  on  very  uncertain  fafts  and  (uppofitions.  The  cuftomhoufe-books  are 
owned  to  be  an  infufficient  ground  of  reafoning ;  nor  is  the  rate  of  exchange 
much  better  ;  unlefs  we  confider  it  with  all  nations,  and  know  alfo  the  propor- 
tions of  the  feveral  fums  remitted ;  which  one  may  fafely  pronounce  impofllble. 
Every  man  who  has  ever  reafoned  on  this  fubjeft,  has  always  proved  his  theory, 
whatever  it  was,  by  fafts  and  calculations,  and  by  an  enumeration  of  all  the  com- 
modities fen  t  to  all  foreign  kingdoms. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Gee  ftruck  the  nation  with  an  univerfal  panics,  when  they 
faw  it  plainly  demonftrated,  by  a  detail  of  particulars,  that  the  balance  was  againft 
them  for  fo  confiderable  a  fum  as  muft  leave  them  without  a  Angle  fbiiling  in 

Plut.  Df  curioftiate, 
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five  or  fix  years.  But,  luckily,  twenty  years  have  fince  elapfed,  with  an  expen* 
five  foreign  war  •,  and  yet  it  is  commonly  fuppofcd,  that  money  is  ftill  more  plen- 
tiful among  us  than  in  any  former  period. 

Nothing  can  be  more  entertaining  on  this  head  than  Dr.  Swift  ;  an  author 
fo  quick  in  difcerning  the  miftakes  or  abfurdities  of  others.  He  fays,  in  his  fixnri 
view  of  the  Jlate  (/Ireland,  that  the  whole  ca(h  of  that  kingdom  amounted  but 
to  500,000  /.  i  that  out  of  this  they  remitted  every  year  a  neat  million  to  Eng* 
LAND,  and  had  fcarce  any  other  fource  from  which  they  could  compenfate  thcm- 
felves,  and  little  other  foreign  trade  but  the  importation  of  French  wines,  for 
which  they  paid  ready  money.  The  confequence  of  this  fituation,  which  muft  be 
owned  difadvantageous,  was,  that,  in  a  courfe  of  three  years,  the  current  money 
of  Ireland,  from  500,000/.  was  reduced  to  lefs  than  two.  A nd  at  prefent, 
I  fuppofe,  in  a  courfe  of  near  30  years,  it  is  abfolutely  nothing.  Yet  I  knovr 
not  how,  that  opinion  of  the  advance  of  riches  in  Ireland,  which  gave  the  Doc* 
tor  fo  much  indignation,  feems  ftill  to  continue,  and  gain  ground  with  every 
body. 

In  fhort,  this  apprehenfion  of  the  wrong  balance  of  trade,  appears  of  fuch  a 
nature,  that  it  difcovers  itfelf,  wherc-ever  one  is  out  of  humor  with  the  miniftry, 
or  is  in  low  fpirits  ;  and  as  it  can  never  be  refuted  by  a  particular  detail  of  all  the 
exports,  which  counterbalance  the  imports,  it  may  here  be  proper  to  form  a  ge- 
neral argument,  which  may  prove  the  impoflibility  of  that  event,  as  long  as  we 
prefcrve  our  people  and  our  induftry. 

Suppose  four  fifths  of  all  the  money  in  Britain  to  be  annihilated  in  one  nighty 
and  the  nation  reduced  to  the  fame  condition,  with  regard  to  fpecie,  as  in  the 
reigns  of  the  Harrys  and  Edwards,  what  would  be  the  confequence?  Muft 
not  the  price  of  all  labor  and  commodities  fink  in  proportion,  and  every  thing 
be  fold  as  cheap  as  they  were  in  thofe  ages  ?  What  nation  could  then  difpute  with 
us  in  any  foreign  market,  or  pretend  to  navigate  or  to  fell  manufadhires  at  the 
fame  price,  which  to  us  would  afibrd  fufficient  profit  ?  In  how  little  time,  there- 
fore, muft  this  bring  back  the  money  which  we  had  loft,  and  raife  us  to  the  level 
of  all  the  neighboring  nations  ?  Where,  after  we  have  arrived,  we  iniimediately 
lofe  the  advantage  of  the  cheapnefs  of  labor  and  commodities  \  and  the  farther  flow- 
ing in  of  money  is  ftopped  by  our  fulnefs  and  repletion. 

Again,  fuppofe,  that  all  the  money  in  Britain  were  multiplied  fivefold  in  a 
night,  muft  not  the  contrary  effeft  follow  ?  Muft  not  all  labor  and  commodities 
rife  to  fuch  an  exorbitant  height,  that  no  neighboring  nations  could  afford  to  buy 
from  us  i  while  their  commodities,  on  the  other  hand,  became  fo  cheap  in  com- 
parifon,  that,  in  fpite  of  all  the  laws  which  could  be  formed,  they  would  be  ruQ 
in  upon  us,  and  our  money  flow  out ;  till  we  fall  to  a  level  with  foreigners,  and 
lofe  that  great  fuperiority  or  riches,  which  had  laid  us  under  fuch  difadvantagcs  ? 

Now,  'tis  evident,  that  the  fame  caufes  which  would  correft  thefe  exorbitant  in- 
cqualiries,  were  they  to  happen  miraculoufly,  muft  prevent  their  happening  in  the 
common  courfe  of  nature,  and  muft  for  ever  in  all  neighboring  nations,  preferve 
money  nearly  proportionable  to  the  art  and  induftry  of  each  nation.  All  water, 
whcre-ever  it  communicates,  remains  always  at  a  level.  Aflc  naturalifl:s  the  rea- 
fon  ;  they  tell  you,  that  were  it  to  be  raifed  in  any  one  place,  the  fuperior  gravity 
of  that  part,  not  beuig  balanced,  muft  deprefs  it,  till  it  meets  a  counterpoife ; 
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and  that  the  fame  caufe  which  redrefles  the  inequality,  when  it  happens,  .muft  for 
ever  prevent  it,  without  fome  violent  external  operation  *. 
•  Can  one  imagine,  that  it  had  ever  been  poflible,  by  any  laws,  or  even  by  any 
art  or  induftry,  to  have  kept  all  the  money  in  Spain,  which  the  galleons  have 
brought  from  the  Indies  ?  or  that  all  commodities  could  be  fold  in  France  for 
a  tenth  of  the  price  which  they  would  yield  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Pyrenees, 
without  finding  their  way  thither,  and  draining  from  that  immenfe  treafure  ?  What 
other  reafon,  indeed,  is  there,  why  all  nations,  at  prefent,  gain  in  their  trade  with 
Spain  and  Portugal  •,  but  becaufe  it  is  impoflible  to  heap  up  money,  more  than 
any  fluid,  beyond  its  proper  level  ?  The  fovereigns  of  the(e  countries  have  (hown, 
that  they  wanted  not  inclination  to  keep  their  gold  and  filver  to  themfclves,  had 
it  been  in  any  degree  prafticable. 

But  as  any  body  of  water  may  be  raifed  above  the  level  of  the  furrounding 
element,  if  the  former  has  no  communication  with  the  latter ;  fo  in  money,  if 
the  communication  be  cut  off,  by  any  material  or  phyfical  impediment,  (for  all 
laws  alone  are  inefFeftual)  there  may,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  be  a  very  great  inequality  of 
money.  Thus  the  immenfe  diftance  of  China,  together  with  the  monopolies  of  our 
India  companies,  obftruAing  the  communication,  preferve  in  Europe  the  gold 
and  filver,  efpecially  the  latter,  in  much  greater  plenty  than  they  are  found  in 
that  kingdom.  But,  notwithftanding  this  great  obftruftion,  the  force  of  the 
caufes  above-mentioned  is  ftill  evident.  The  fkill  and  ingenuity  of  Europe  in 
general  much  furpafles  that  of  China,  with  regard  to  manual  arts  and  manufac- 
tures ;  yet  are  we  never  able  to  trade  thither  without  great  difadvantage.  And 
were  it  not  for  the  continual  recruits  which  we  receive  from  America,  money 
would  very  foon  fink  in  Europe,  and  rife  in  China,  till  it  came  nearly  to  a  level 
in  both  places.  Nor  can  any  reafonable  man  doubt,  but  that  induftrious  nation, 
were  they  as  near  us  as  Poland  or  Barbary,  would  drain  us  of  the  overplus  of 
our  fpecie,  and  draw  to  themfelves  a  larger  fhare  of  the  West-Indian  treafures. 
We  need  have  no  recourfe  to  a  phyfical  attradtion,  to  explain  the  neceflity  of 
this  operation.  There  is  a  moral  attraction,  arifing  from  the  interefts  and  paf- 
fions  of  men,  which  is  full  as  potent  and  infallible. 

How  is  the  balance  kept  in  the  provinces  of  every  kingdom  among  themfclves, 
but  by  the  force  of  this  principle,  which  makes  it  impoflible  for  money  to  lofe  its 
level,  and  either  to  rife  or  fink  beyond  the  proportion  of  the  labor  and  commo- 
dities which  is  in  each  province  ?  Did  not  long  experience  make  people  eafy  on 
this  head,  what  a  fund  of  gloomy  reflections  might  calculations  aflford  a  melan- 
choly YoRfcsHiREMAN,  while  he  computed  and  magnified  the  fums  drawn  to 
London  by* taxes,  abfentees,  commodities,  and  found  on  comparifon  the'oppo-  ^ 
file  articles lo  much  inferior?  And  no  doubt,  had  tht Heptarchy  fubfiftcd  in  Eng- 
land, the  legiflature  of  each  date  had  been  continually  alarmed  by  the  fear  of  a 
wrong  balance  -,  and  as  'tis  probable  that  the  mutual  hatred  of  thefe  ftates  would 
have  been  extremely  violent  on  account  of  their  clofe  neighborhood,  they  would 

*  There  k  another  caafe,  tho*  more  limited  in  and  this  becomes  a  new  encouragement  to  export ; 

its  operation^  which  checks  the  wrong  balance  of  as  much  as  the  charge  of  carriage  and  infurance  of 

trade,    to  every  particular  nation  to  which  the  the  money  which  becomes  due  would  amount  to. 

kingdom  trades.     When  we  import  more  goods  For  the  exchange  can  never  rife  higher  than  that 

Chan  we  exp<Ht^  die  exchange  turns  agaidi  us,  fum. 
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have  loaded  and  oppreflTed  all  commerce,  by  a  jealous  and  fuperSuous  caution* 
Since  the  union  has  removed  the  barriers  between  Scotland  and  England,  which, 
of  theft  nations  gains  from  the  other  by  this  free  commerce  ?  Or  if  the  former  king- 
dom  has  received  any  increafe  of  riches,  can  it  be  reafonably  accounted  for  by 
any  thing  but  the  increafe  of  its  art  and  induftry?  It  was  a  common  apprehenfioa 
in  England,  before  the  union,  as  we  learn  froniL'ABBE  uu  Bos  *,  that  Scot- 
land would  foon  drain  them  of  their  treafure,  were  an  open  trade  allowed;  and 
on  the  other  fide  the  Tw  e  ed  a  contrary  apprehenfion  prevailed  :  With  what  juftice 
in  both,  time  has  fliown* 

What  happens  in  fmall  portions  of  mankind,  muft  take  place  in  greater.  The 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  no  doubt,  kept  their  balance  with  each  other» 
and  with  Italy,  independent  of  the  legiflature  ;  as  much  as  the  feveral  countieai 
of  Britain,  or  the  feveral  parifhes  of  each  county.  And  any  maa  who  travels 
over  Europe  at  this  day,  may  fee  by  the  prices  of  commodities,  that  money,  ia 
fpite  of  the  abfurd  jealoufy  of  princes  and  dates,  has  brought  itfelf  nearly  to  ft 
level  *,  and  that  the  difference  between  one  kingdom  and  another  is  not  greater  in 
this  refpe^t,  than  it  is  often  between  different  provinces  of  the  fame  kingdom. 
Men  naturally  flock  to  capital  cities,  fea-ports,  and  navigable  rivers.  There  we 
find  more  men,  more  induftry,  more  commodities,  and  confcquently  more  money  i 
but  ilill  the  latter  difference  holds  proportion  with  the  former,  and  the  level  is 
preferved  f. 

Our  jealoufy,  and  our  hatred  of  F*?  «rcB,  arc  without  bounds ;  and  the  fiw^ 
mer  fentiment,  at  leaft,  mud  be  acknowleged  very  reafonable  and  well-grounded* 
'  Thefe  paffions  have  occafioned  innumerable  barriers  and  obftrufbions  upon  com* 
tnerce,  where  we  are  accufed  of  being  commonly  the  aggreffors.  But  what  hnvc 
we  gained  by  the  bargain  ?  We  loft  the  French  market  for  our  woollen  manuffao* 
tures,  and  transferred  the  commerce  of  wine  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  wo 
tuy  much  worfe  liquor  at  a.  higher  price.  There  are  few  Englishmen  who 
would  not  think  their  country  abfolutely-  aiincd,  were  French  wines  fold  in 
England  fo  cheap  and  in  fuch  abundance  as  to  fupplant,  in  fome  meafure,.  all 
ale  and  home-brewed  liquors :  But  would  we  lay  afide  prejudice,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  prove,  that  nothing  could  be  more  innocent,  perhaps  advantageous. 
Each  new  acre  of  vineyard  planted  in  France,  in  order  to  lupply  England  with 
wine,  would  makp  it  requifite  for  the  French  to  take  the  produft  of  an  Uno^ 
LiSH  acre,  fown  in  wheat  or  barley,  in  order  to  fubfift  themfclves ;  and  'tis^eri-* 
dent,  that  we  have  thereby  got  command  of  the  better  commodity. 

There  are  many  edicts  of  the  French  King,  prohibitiog  the  planting  of  new? 
vineyards^  and  ordering  all  thofe  lately  planted  to  be  grubbed  up :  So  feofibl^ 


*  Lii inter i 'j ^ A noleterre  fiud-eHtenJin, 
.4.-1*  It  miift  carefully  be  rem^kod^  thAt»  thro*- 
#ut  this  difcoiirfe,  where-ever  I  fpeak  of  the  level 
of  money,  I  mean  always  its  proportional  level  to 
the  commodities,  labor,  induftty,  and  (kill,  which 
is  in  the  feveral  fiates.  And  1  aflert,  that  where 
thefi^  advantages  are  double,  triple,  quadruple,  to 
what  they  are  in  the  neighboring  ilates,  the  money 
infallibly  will  alio  be  double*  triple;*  quadruple. 
l*be  only  circumflance  that  can  obfinid  the  exii&« 


neis  of  theft  proportions,  is  the  expence  of  tianf* 
porting  the  commodities  from  one  place  to  another; 
and  this  expence  is  fbmetimes  unequal.  Thus  the 
com,  cattle,  cheefe,  butter,  of  DBaBTSHimBt 
cannot  draw  the  money  of  London,  fo  much  as 
the  manufaAures  of  Lonj^on  draw  the  money  of 
Derbyshire.  But  this  objc^Uon  i s only  a  feem- 
ingone:  For  fo  far  as  the  tranfport  of  commodi- 
ties it  expenfive,  (o  far  is  the  communicacion  be« 
vmxi  the  plaise  obftru^ed  and  iipperfe^ 

I  are 
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are  they  in  that  country,  of  the  fuperior  value  of  corn,  above  every  other  pro- 

duft. 

Mareschal  Vauban  complains  often,  and  with  reafon,  of  the  abfurd  duties 
which  load  the  entry  of  thofe  wines  of  Languedoc,  Guienne,  and  other  fouth- 
crn  provinces,  that  are  imported  into  Britany  and  Normandy.  He  enter- 
tained no  doubt,  but  thefe  latter  provinces  could  preferve  their  balance,  notwith* 
(landing  the  open  commerce  which  he  recommends.  And  *tis  evident,  that  a 
few  leagues  more  navigation  to  England  would  make  no  difitrence •,  or  if  it  did, 
that  it  muft  operate  alike  on  the  commodities  of  both  kingdoms. 

1  HERE  is  indeed  one  expedient  by  which  it  is  poffiblc  to  fink,  and  another  by 
which  we  may  raife,  money  beyond  its  natural  level  in  any  kingdom  ;  but  thew 
cafes,  when  examined,  will  be  found  to  refolve  into  our  general  theory,  and  to 
bring  additional  authority  to  it. 

I  SCARCE  know  any  method  of  finking  money  below  its  level,  but  thofe  in  ft  it  u-   J 
tions  <rf  banks,  funds,  and  paper-credit,  with  which  we  are  in  this  kingdom  fo  ^ 
much  infatuated.     Thefe  render  paper  equivalent  to  money,  circulate  it  thro'  the  1 
whole  ftate,  make  it  fupply  the  place  of  gold  and  filver,  raife  proportionably  the  5 
price  of  laiDor  and  commodities,  and  by  that  means  either  banifh  a  great  part  of  - 
thofe  precious  metals,  or  prevent  their  farther  incrcafe.    What  can  be  more  ftiort-  '^ 
lighted  than  our  reafonings  on  this  head  i  We  fancy,  becaufe  an  individual  would 
be  much  richer,  were  his  ftock  of  money  doubled,  that  the  fame  good  efFeft  would 
follow  were  the  money  of  every  one  incrcafed  ;  not  confidering,  that  this  would 
raife  as  much  the  price  of  every  commodity,  and  reduce  every  man,  in  time,  to 
the  fame  condition  as  before.     'Tis  only  in  our  public  negotiations  and  tranfafti- 
ons  with  foreigners,  that  a  greater  ftock  of  money  is  advantageous ;  and  as  our 
paper  is  there  abfolutely  infignificant,  we  feel,  by  its  means,  aJI  the  ill  cfk&s 
arifing  from  a  great  abundance  of  money,  without  reaping  any  of  the  advanta* 
gcs  •. 

Suppose  that  there  are  12  millions  of  paper,  which  circulate  in  the  kingdom 
as  money,  (for  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  all  our  enormous  funds  are  employed 
in  that  (hape),  and  fuppofe  the  real  cafti  of  the  kingdom  to  be  18  millions  :  Here 
is  a  ftate  which  is  found  by  experience  able  to  hold  a  ftock  of  30  millions.  I  fay, 
if  it  be  able  to  hold  it,  it  mult  of  ncccffity  have  acquired  it  in  gold  and  filver,  h4d 
we  not  obftrudled  the  entrance  of  thrfe  metals  by  this  new  invention  of  paper. 
Whence  would  it  have  acquired  that  fum?  From  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  wortd. 
But  why?  Becaufe,  if  you  remove  thefe  12  millions,  money  in  this  ftate  is  be- 
low its  level,  compared  with  our  neighbors  j  and  we  muft  immedia^ly  draw 
from  all  of  them,  till  we  be  full* and  faturate,  fo  to  fpeak,  and  can  x^old  rto 
more.  By  our  wife  politics,  we  are  as  careful  to  ftufF  the  nation  with  this  fiae 
commodity  of  bank  bills  and  chequer-notes,  as  if  we  were  afraid  of  being  oVet- 
burthened  with  the  precious  metals. 

•  We  obfcrved  in  Eflay  ITT.  that  money,  when  may  follow  too  from  paper  credit ;  bm  'tis  danger- 

increaling,  gives  encouragement  to  indailry,  dur-  ous  to  precipitate  matters,  at  the  riik  of  Ijfing  all 

in?  the  interval  betwixt  the  increare  of  money  and  by  the  failing  of  that  credit,  as  muft  hi^ppjn  upon 

riie  of  the  prices^    A  good  e£ed  of  this  nature  any  violent  £ock  in  public  afiairs. 
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.  'Tis  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  great  plenty  of  bullion  in  France  is,  in 
a  great  meafurc,  owing  to  the  want  of  paper-credit.  The  French  have  no 
banks :  Merchants  bills  do  not  there  circulate  as  with  us  :  Ufury  or  lending  on 
intereft  is  not  direftly  permitted  5  fo  that  many  have  large  fums  in  their  cofters : 
Great  quantities  of  plate  are  ufed  in  private  houfes  ;  and  all  the  churches  are  fiill  ~ 
of  it.  .  By  this  means,  provifions  and  labor  ftill  remain  much  cheaper  among  them, 
than  in  nations  that  are  not  half  fo  rich  in  gold  and  filver.  The  advantage  of 
this  fituation  in  point  of  trade,  as  well  as  in  great  public  emergencies,  is  too  Evi- 
dent to  be  difputed. 

The  fame  faihion  a  few  years  ago  prevailed  in  Ge#oa,  which  ilill  has  place 
in  England  and  Holland,  of  ufmg  fervices  of  China  ware  inftead  of  plate  ; 
but  the  fenate,  wifely  forcfeeing  the  confequences,  prohibited  the  ufe  of  that  brittle 
commodity  beyond  a  certain  extent ;  while  the  ufe  of  filver  plate  was  left  unli- 
mited. And  I  fuppofe,  in  their  late  diftrefles,  they  felt  the  good  tffcGt  of  this 
ordinance.     Our  tax  on  plate  is,  perhaps,  in  this  view,  fomewhat  impolitic. 

Before  the  introduction  of  paper-money  into  our  colonies,  they  had  gold 
and  filver  fufiicient  for  their  circulation.  Since  the  introdudbion  of  that  commo- 
dity, the  lead  of  the  inconveniencies  that  has  followed  is  the  total  banifliment  of 
the  precious  metals.  And  after  the  abolition  of  paper,  can  it  be  doubted  but 
money  will  return,  while  thefe  colonies  poffefs  manufa^ures  and  commodities,  the 
only  thing  valuable  in  commerce,  and  for  whofe  fake  alone  all  men  defire  mo- 
ney ? 

What  pity  Lycurous  did  not  think  of  paper-credit,  when  he  wanted  to  ba- 
ni(h  gold  and  filver  from  Sparta  !  It  would  have  ferved  his  purpofe  better  than 
the  lumps  of  iron  he  made  ufe  of  as  money ;  and  would  alfo  have  prevented  more 
eflfe£tually  all  commerce  with  Itrangers,  as  being  of  fo  much  lefs  real  and  intrin- 
fie  value. 

But  as  our  darling  projefts  of  paper-credit  are  pernicious,  being  almoft  the 
only  expedient  by  which  we  can  fink  money  below  its  level  5  fo,  in  my  opinion, 
the  only  expedient  by  which  we  can  raife  money  above  its  level,  is  a  pradice 
which  we  would  all  exclaim  againft  as  deftrudlive,  viz.  the  gathering  large  fums 
.  into  a  public  treafure,  locking  them  up,  and  abfolutely  preventing  their  circula- 
tion. The  fluid,  hot  communicating  with  the  neighboring  element,  may,  by 
fuch  an  artifice,  be  raifed  to  what  height  we  pleafe.  To  prove  this,  we  need  on- 
ly return  to  our  firft  fuppofition,  of  the  annihilating  the  half  or  any  part  of  our 
calh  5  where  we  found,  that  the  immediate  confequence  of  fuch  an  event  would 
be,  the  attra£tion  of  an  equal  fum  from  all  the  neighboring  kingdoms.  Nor  does 
there  feem  to  be  any  neceflary  bounds  fet,  by  the  nature  of  things,  to  this  prac-, 
tice  of  hoarding.  A  fmall  city,  like  Geneva,  continuing  this  policy  for  ages, 
might  ingrofs  nine  tenths  of  the  money  of  Europe.  There  feems,  indeed,  in 
the  nature  of  man,  an  invincible  obfbcle  to  that  immenfe  growth  of  riches.  A 
weak  ftate,  with  an  enormous  treafure,  would  foon  become  a  prey  to  fome  of  its 
poorer,  but  more  powerful  neighbors.  A  great  ftate  would  diffipate  its  wealth 
on  dangerous  and  ill-concerted  projedts  ;  and  probably  deftroy,  with  it,  what  is 
much  more  valuable,  the  induftry,  morals,  and  numbers  of  its  people.  The 
fluid,  in  this  cafe,  raifed  to  too  great  a  height,  burfts  and  dcftroys  the  veflTel  that 
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ftiould  be  fuppofed  a!togtthcr  a  romance,  this  fcntiment,  afcribed  by  the  author  to 
the  Eaftern  princes,  is  at  leaft  a  proof  of  the  prevailing  notions  of  antient  times. 

In  the'whole  politics  of  Greece,  the  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  balance  of  power, 
is  moft  apparent,  and  is  exprefsly  pointed  out  to  us,  even  by  the  antient  hiftori- 
ans.  Thucydides  *  reprefcnts  the  league  which  was  formed  againft  Athens, 
and  which  produced  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  entirely  owing  to  this  principle. 
And  after  the  decline  of  Athens,  when  the  Thebans  and  Lacedemonians  dif- 
puted  for  fovereignty,  we  find,  that  the  Athenians  (as  well  as  many  other  re- 
pubUcs)  threw  themfelves  always  into  the  lighter  fcale,  and  endeavored  to  pre- 
lerve  the  balance.  They  fupported  Thebes  againft  Sparta,  till  the  great  vic- 
tory gained  by  Epaminondas  at  Leuctra  ;  after  which  they  immediately  went 
over  to  the  conquered,  from  generofity,  as  they  pretended,  but,  in  reality,  from 
their  jcaloufy  of  the  conquerors  f. 

Whoever  will  read  Demosthenes's  oration  for  the  Meg alopolitans,  may 
fee  the  utmoft  refinements  on  this  principle,  which  ever  entered  into  the  head  of 
a  Venetian  or  English  fpeculatift.  And  upon  the  firft  rife  of  the  Macedo- 
nian power,  this  orator  immediately  difcovered  the  danger,  founded  the  alarm 
thro*  all  Greece,  and  at  laft  affcmbled  that  confederacy  under  the  banners  of 
Athens,  which  fought  the  great  and  decifive  battle  of  Chaeronea. 

*  Fis  true,  the  Grecian  wars  are  regarded  by  hiftorians  as  wars  of  emulation 
rather  than  of  politics ;  and  each  ftate  feems  to  have  had  more  .in  view  .the  ho- 
nor of  leading  the  reft,  than  any  well-grounded  hopes  of  authority  and  dominion. 
If  we  confider,  indeed,  the  fmall  number  of  inhabitants  in  anyone  repubhc,  com- 
pared to  the  whole,  the  great  difficulty  of  forming  fieges  in  thofe  times,  and  .the 
extraordinary  bravery  and  difcipline  of  every  freeman  among  that  noble  people  ; 
we  (hall  conclude,  that  the  balance  of  power  was  of  itfelf  fufficiently  fecured  in 
Greece,  and  needed  not  to  be  guarded  with  that  caution  which  may  be  requi- 
fite  in  other  ages.  But  whether  we  afcribe  the  Ihifcing  fides  in  all  the  Grecian 
republics  to  jealous  emulation  or  cautious  politics^  the  effcds  were  alike,  and  every 
prevailing  power  was  fure  to  meet  with  a  confederacy  againft  it,  and  that  often 
compofed  of  its  former  friends  and  allies. 

The  fame  principle,  call  it  envy  or  prudence,   which  produced  the  Oftracifm 
of  Athens  and  Petalifm  of  Syracuse,  and  expelled  every  citizen  whofe  fame- 
or  power  overtopped  the  reft  -,  the  fame  principle,  I  fay,  naturally  difcovered  it- 
felf in  foreign  politics,  and  foon  raifed  enemies  to  the  leading  ftate,  however  mo- 
derate in  the  exercife  of  its  authority. 

The  Persian  monarch  was  really,  in  his  force,  a  petty  prince,  compared  to 
thf  Grecian  republics  ;  and  therefore  it  behoved  him,  from  views  of  fafety  more 
than  from  emulation,  to  intereft  himfelf  in  their  quarrels,  and  to  fupport  the 
w(  ciker  fide  in  every  conteft.  This  was  the  advice  given  by  Alcibiades  to 
Ti^saphern.  s  J,  and  it  prolonged  near  a  century  the  date  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire ;  till  the  neglcft  of  it  for  a  moment,  after  the  firft  appearance  of  the  afpir- 
ing  genius  of  Philip,  brought  that  lofty  and  frail  edifice  to  the  ground,  with  a 
rapidity  of  which  there  are  few  inftances  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind. 

*  Lib.  I.         t  Xbnoph.  Hift.GRAEC.  lib.  6&7.         J  Thucyd.  lib.  8. 
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eonquefts  of  their  aliy.  A  fimple  treaty  and  agfeement  betwixt  Massinissa  and 
the  Carxhaginiaws,  fo  much  required  by  mutual  intereft,  barred  the  Romans 
from  all  entrance  into  Africa,  and  preferved  liberty  to  mankind. 

The  only  prince  we  m.ect  with  in  the  Roman  hiftory,  who  fcems  to  hare  un- 
derftood  the  oalance  of  power,  is  Hiero  king  c^  Syhacuse.  Tho'  the  ally  of 
RoM£y  he  fent  afUftance  to  the  Carthaginians,  during  the  war  of  the  auxilbt- 
ries :  *'  Efteenaing  it  rcquifite,**  £ays  Polybius  *,  *'  both  in  order  to  retain  his 
^'  dominions  in  Sicily,  and  topreferve  the  Roman  friendihip>  that  Carthage 
^*  fhould  be  (afe  -,  left  by  its  fall  the  remaining  power  fhould  be  able,  without 
**  contraft  or  oppodtion,  to  execute  every  purpol'e  and  undertaking.  And  here  he 
^^  a£bed  with  great  wifdom  and  prudence.  For  th^  is  never,  on  any  account,  to 
*'  be  overlooked  -,  nor  ought^fuch  a  force  ever  to  be  thrown  into  one  hand,  as  to 
*'  incapacitate  the  neighboring  ftates  from  defending  their  rights  againft  it."  Here 
is  the  aim  of  modern  politics  pointed  out  in  exprcfs  terms. 

In  iliort,  the  maxim  of  preferving  the  balance  of  power  is  founded  fo  much  on 
common  fenfe  and  obvious  reafoning,  that  'tis  impoflible  it  could  altogether  hare 
efcaped  antiquity,  where  we  find,  in  other  particulars,  fo  many  marks  of  deep 
penetration  and  difcernment.  If  it  was  not  fo  generally  known  and  acknowlcged 
as  at  prefent,  it  had,  at  leaft,  an  influence  on  all  the  wifer  and  more  experienccsd 
princes  and  politicians.  And  indeed,  even  at  prefent,  however  generally  known 
and  acknowleged  aitiong  fpeculativc  reafoners,  it  has  not,  in  practice,  an  authority 
much  more  extenfive  among  thofe  who  govern  the  world. 

Aptbr  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  form  of  government  eftabliflicd  by 
the  northern  conquerors,  incapacitated  them,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  farther 
eonquefts,  and  long  maintained  each  ftate  in  its  proper  boundaries.  But  when 
vaftalage  and  the  feudal  militia  were  abolifhed,  mankind  were  anew  alarmed  by  the 
danger  of  univerfal  monarchy,  from  the  union  of  fo  many  kingdoms  and  princi- 
palities in  the  perfon  of  the  emperor  Charles.  But  the  power  of  the  houfe  of 
Austria,  founded  on  extenfive  but  divided  dominions,  and  their  riches,  derived 
chiefly  from  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  were  more  likely  to  decay,  of  themfelvcs^ 
from  internal  defefts,  than  to  overthrow  all  the  bulwarks  raifed  againfl:  them.  In 
lefs  than  a  century^  the  forccf  of  that  violent  and  haughty  race  was  fhattered, 
their  opulence  difTipated,  their  fplendor  eclipfed.  A  new  power  fucceeded,  more 
formidable  to  the  liberties  of  Europs,  poflfelTing  all  the  advantages  of  the  former, 
and  laboring  under  none  of  its  defeats  ;  except  a  ihare  of  that  fpirit  of  bigotry  and 
perfecution,  with  which  the  houfe  of  Austria  were  fo  long,  and  flili  are  fo 
much  infatuated. 

Europe  has  now,  for  above  a  century,  remained  on  the  defenfive  againft 
the  greatcft  force  that  ever,  perhaps,  was  formed  by  the  civil  or  political  coming- 
nation  of  mankind.  And  fuch  is  the  influence  of  the  maxim  here  treated  of,  that 
tho'  that  an^itious  nation,  in  the  five  lafi:  general  wars,  have  been  vifborious  in 
four  f^  and  unfuGcefsful  c«ly  in  one  J,  they  have  not  much  enlarged  their  domi- 
nions, nor  acquired  a  total  afcendant  over  Europe.     There  remains  rather  rooiti 

•Lib.  I.  Cap.  8j.  Chapellb, 

f  Thofe  concludfed  by  the  peace  of  the  Py-        J  That  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
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ever  took  party  on  either  fide,  except  by  their  flatteries  and    cotnplaifance  to 
the  vidtor. 

Enormous  monarchies,  fuch  as  Europe  at  prefent  is  threatened  with,  arc, 
probably,  deftrudtive  to  human  nature ;  in  their  progrefs,  in  their  continuance  ♦^^ 
and  even  in  their  downfal,  which  never  can  be  very  diftant  from  their  eftablifti- 
ment.     The  military  genius  which  aggrandized  the  monarchy,  foon  leaves  the 
court,  the  capital,  and  the  center  of  Tuch  a  government ;  while  the  wars  arc  car- 
ried on  at  a  great  diftance,  and  intereft  fo  fmall  a  part  of  the  date.     The  andent. 
nobility,  whofe  aflfeftions  attach  them  to  their  fovereign,  live  all  at  court ;  and 
never  will  accept  of  military  employments,  which  would  carry  them  to  remote 
and  barbarous  frontiers,  where  they  are  diftant  both  from  their  pleafure  and  their 
fortune.     The  arms  of  the  ftate  muft,  therefore,  be  trufted  to  mercenary  ftrangers^ 
without  zeal,  without  attachment,  without  honour  •,  ready  on  every  occafion  to 
turn  them  againft  the  prince,  and  join  each  defoerate  malecontent,  who  offers  pay 
and  plunder.     This  is  the  ncceflary  progrefs  of  human  aflPairs  :  Thus  human  na- 
ture checks  itfelf  in  its  airy  elevations :  Thus  ambition  blindly  labors  for  the  de- 
ftruAion  of  the  conqueror,  of  his  family,  and  of  every  thing  near  and  dear  to  him. 
The  Bourbons,  trufting  to  the  fupport  of  their  brave,  faithful,  and  afFeftionatc 
nobility,   would  pufli  their   advantage,  without  referve  or  limitation.     Thcfe,^ 
while  fired  with  glory  and  emulation,  can  bear  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  war  r 
but  never  would  fubmit  to  languifli  in  the  garrifons  of  Hungary  or  Lithuania, 
forgot  at  court,  and  facrificed  to  the  intrigues  of  every  minion  or  miftrefs,  who 
approaches  the  prince.     The  troops  are  filled  with  Cravates  and  Tartars^ 
Hussars  and  Cossacs;  intermingled,  perhaps,  with  a  few  foldiers  of  fortune 
from  the  better  provinces :  And   the  melancholy  fate  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
from  the  fame  caufe,  is  renewed  over  and  over  again,  till  the  final  difibludon  of 
the  monarchy. 


ESSAY  VIL 

OF      TAXES. 

THERE  is  a  maxim,  that  prevails  among  thofe  whom  in  this  country  we 
call  ways  and  means  men^  and  who  are  denominated  Financiers  and  MaUo- 
tiers  in  France,  That  every  new  tax  creates  a  new  ability  in  thefubjeH  to  hear  it^ 
and  that  each  increafe  of  public  burthens  increafes  proportionably  the  indufiry  of  the 
people.  This  maxim  is  of  fuch  a  nature  as  is  moft  likely  to  be  extremely  abufed ; 
and  is  fo  much  the  more  dangerous,  that  its  truth  cannot  be  altogether  denied; 
but  it  muft  be  owned,  when  kept  within  certain  bounds,  to  have  fome  foundation 
in  rcafon  and  experience. 

*  If  the  Roman  empire  was  of  advantage,  it    generally  in  a  very  diibrderly,  uncivilized  condi- 
could  only  proceed  from  this^  that  mankind  were    tion^  before  its  eilabliihment. 
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When  a  tax  is  laid  upon  commodities,  which  are  confumed  by  the  common 
people,  the  neceflary  confequence  may  feem  to  be,  that  either  the  poor  muft  re- 
trench fomething  from  their  way  of  living,  or  raife  their  wages,  fo  as  to  make  the 
'  #  burthen  of  the  tax  fall  entirely  upon  the  rich.  But  there  is  a  third  confequence, 
\  which  very  often  follows  upon  taxes,  viz.  that  the  poor  increafc  their  induftry, 
^  perform  more  work,  and  live  as  well  as  before,  without  demanding  more  for  their 
labor.  Where  taxes  are  moderate,  are  laid  on  gradually,  and  affeft  not  the  necef- 
iariesof  life,  this  confequence  naturally  follows  ;  and  'tis  certain  that  fuch  difficulties 
often  ferve  to  excite  the  induftry  of  a  people,  and  render  them  more  opulent  and 
•  ^  .laborious,  than  others,  who  enjoy  the  greateft  advantages.  For  we  may  obfervc, 
--:  Vs  a  parallel  inftance,  that  the  mod  commercial  nations  have  not  always  pofleflfed 
the  greateft  extent  of  fertile  land  •,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  have  labored 
under  many  natural  difadvantages.  Tyre,  Athens,  Carthage,  Rhodes, 
Genoa,  Venice,  Holland,  are  ftrong  examples  to  this  purpofe.  And  in  all 
hiftory,  we  find  only  three  inftances  of  large  and  fertile  countries,  which  have 
poflefled  much  trade  ;  the  Netherlands,  England,  and  France.  The  two 
former  feem  to  have  been  allured  by  the  advantages  of  their  maritime  fituation, 
and  the  neceflity  they  lay  under  of  frequenting  foreign  ports,  in  order  to  procure 
what  their  own  climate  refufed  them.  And  as  to  France,  trade  has  come  very 
late  into  that  kingdom,  and  feems  to  have  been  the  efFeft  of  refledtion  and  obfcr- 
vation  in  an  ingenious  and  enterprifing  people,  who  remarked  the  immenie 
riches  acquired  by  fuch  of  the  neighboring  nations  as  cultivated  navigation  and 
commerce. 

The  places  mentioned  by  Cicero*,  as  poflefled  of  the  greateft  commerce  in 
his  time,  are  Alexandria,  Colchos,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Andros,  Cyprus,  Pam- 
philia,  Lycia,  Rhodes,  Chios,  Byzantium,  Lesbos,  Smyrna,  Miletum, 
Coos.  All  thefe,  except  Alexandria,  were  either  fmall  iflands  or  narrow 
territories.  And  that  city  owed  its  trade  entirely  to  the  happinefs  of  its 
fltuation. 

Since  therefore  fome  natural  necefllties  or  difadvantages  may  be  thought  favor- 
able to  induftry,  why  may  not  artificial  burthen^ave  the  fame  efitft  ?  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple*,  we  may  obferve,  afcribcs  the  induftry  of  the  Dutch  entirely  to 
neceflity,  proceeding  from  their  natural  difadvantages ;  and  illuftrates  his  doftrine 
by  a  very  ftriking  comparifon  with  Ireland;  "  where,**  fliys  he,  **  by  the 
"  largenefs  and  plenty  of  the  foil,  and  fcarcity  of  people,  all  things  neceflTary  to 
*'  life  are  fo  cheap,  that  an  induftrious  man,  by  two  days  labor,  may  gain  enough 
*'  to  feed  him  the  reft  of  the  week.  Which  I  take  to  be  a  very  plain  ground  of 
*'  the  lazinefs  attributed  to  the  people.  For  men  naturally  prefer  cafe  before  labor, 
*'  and  will  not  take  pains  if  they  can  live  idle;  tho'  when,  by  neceffity,  they 
*'  have  been  inured  to  it,  they  cannot  leave  it,  being  grown  a  cuftom  neceflary  to 
*'  their  health,  and  to  their  very  entertainment.  Nor  perhaps  is  the  change 
•'  harder,  from  conftant  eafe  to  labor,  than  from  conftant  labor  to  eafe."  After 
which  vthe  author  proceeds  to  confirm  his  doftrine,  by  enumerating,  as  above, 
the  places  where  trade  has  moft  ilouriflied,  in"  antient  and  modern  times;  and 

*  r.piH.  ad  Att.  Lib  9.  Ep.  .11.  f  Account  of  the  Methesllands,  Chap.  6. 
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which  are  commorily  obicrved  to  be  fuch  narrow  confined  territories,  as  beget  ai 
neceflSty  for  induftry, 

*T  IS  always  obferved,  in  years  ofjfcarcity,  if  it  be  not  extreme,  that  the  pocw 
kbor  more,  and  really  live  better,  than  in  years  of  great  plenty,  when  they  indulge 
themfelves  in  idlenefs  and  riot.  I  have  been  told,,  by  a  confidcrable  raanufadurer^ 
that  in  the  year  1740,  when  bread  and  provifions  of  all  kinds  were  very  dear,  his^ 
workmen  not  only  made  a  fliift  to  live,  but  paid  debts,  which  they  had  contrafted 
in  former  years,  that  were  much  more  favorable  and  abundant*. 

This  doftrine,  therefore,  wirh  regard  to  taxes,  may  be  admitted  in  fome  de- 
gree :  But  beware  of  the  abufe.  Exorbitant  taxes,  like  extreme  neceffity,  deftroy 
induftry,  by  producing  defpairj  and  even  before  they  reach  this  pitch,  they  raife* 
the  wages  of  the  laborer  and  manufacturer^  and  heighten  the  price  of  all  commo-^ 
diries.  An  attentive,  di(interefl?ed  legiflature  will  obferve  the  point,  when  the 
emolument  ceafes,  and  the  prejudice  begins :  But  as  the  contrary  charadter  is^ 
much  more  common,  'tis  to  be  feared,  that  taxes,  all  over  Europe,  are  multi- 
plying to  fuch  a  degree,  as  will  intirely  crulh  all  art  and  induftry  v  tho*,  per- 
haps, their  firft  increafe,  together  with  other  circumftances,  might  have  contri* 
buted  to  the  growth  of  thefe  advantages. 

The  beft  taxes  are  thofe  which  are  levied  upon  confamptions,  efpecially  thofe 
I  of  luxury  •,  becaufe  fuch  taxes  are  lefs  felt  by  the  people.  They  feem,  in  fothe- 
meafurc,  voluntary;  fince  a  man  may  chufe  how  far  he  will  ufe  the  commodity 
which  is  taxed  :  They  are  paid  gradually  and  infenfibly :  And  being  confounded 
with-  the  natural  price  of  the  commodity,  they  are  fcarcely  perceived  by  the  con- 
fumers.     Their  only  difad vantage  is,  riiat  they  are  expenfive  in  the  levying.. 

Taxes  upon  pofleflions  are  levied  without  expence ;  but  have  every  other  dif-^ 
i     advantage.    Moft  ftates,  however,  are  obliged  to;  have  recourfe  to  them,  in  order- 
to  fupply  the  deficiencies  of  the  other. 

But  the  moft  pernicious  of  all  taxes  are  thofe  which  are  arbitrary.  They  are- 
commonly  converted,  by  their  management,  into  punifliments  on  induftry ;  and- 
alfo,  by  their  unavoidable  inequality,  are  more  grievous  than  by  the  real  burthen, 
which  they  impofe.  *Tis  furpi^pig,  therefore,  to  fee  them  have  place  among  any- 
civilized  people. 

In  general,  all  poll-taxes,  even  when  not  arbitrary,  which  they  commonly  are,, 
may  be  efteemed  dangerous  :  Becaufe  it  is  fo  eafy  for  the  fovereign  to  add  a  little- 
more,  and  a  little  more,  to  the  fum  demanded,  that  thefe  taxes  are  apt  to  become 
altogether  oppreflive  and  intolerable.  On  the  other  hand,  a  duty  upon  commodi- 
ties checks  itfelf ;  and  a  prince  will  foon  find,  that  an  increafe  of  the  impoft  is  na 
increafe  of  his  revenue.  It  is  not  eafy,  therefore,  for  a  people  to  be  altogctheri 
ruined  by  fuch  taxes. 

Historians  inform  us,  that  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  the  deftrudlion  of  the 
Roman  ftate,  was  the  alteration  which  Const antine  introduced  into  the  finances,, 
by  fubftituting  an  univerfal  poll-tax,  in  lieu  of  almoft  all  the  tithes,,  cuftoms,  and 
excifes,  which  formerly  compofed  the  revenue  of  the  empire.  The  people,  in  all 
the  provinces,  were  fo  grinded  and  opprefled  by  the  publicans^  that  they  were  glad: 
to  take  refuge  under  the  conquering  arms  of  the  barbarians  5  whofe  dominion,  as. 

*  To  this  purpofe  fee  alfo  Eilay  I.  at  the  end; 

they 
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they  had  fewer  neccflities  and  lefs  art,  was  found  preferable  to  the  refined  tyranny 
•of  the  Romans, 

There  is  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  all  taxes,  however  levied,  fall  upon  the  land  ^ 
at  laft*     Such  an  opinion  may  be  ufeful  in  Britain,  by  checking  the  landed  gen*   . 
tlemen,  in  whofe  hands  our  legiflature  is  lodged,  and  making  them  preferve  great  / 
regard  for  trade  and  induftry.     But  I  muft  confefs,  that  this  principle,  tho*  firft 
advanced  by  a  celebrated  writer,  has  fo  little  appearance  of  reafon,  that  were  it 
not  for  his  authority,  it  had  never  been  received  by  any  body.     Every  man,  to  bJc    » 
fure,  is  defirous  of  pufliing  off  from  himfelf  the  burden  of  any  tax,  which  is  im-   , 
pofed,  and  laying  it  upon  others :  But  as  every  man  has  the  fame  inclination,  and    vl     ^ 
is  upon  the  defenfive  -,  no  fet  of  men  can  be  fuppofed  to  prevail  akogether  in  thift 
conteft.     And  why  the  landed  gentleman  Ihould  be  the  viftim  of  the  whole,  and  | 
fhould  not  be  able  to  defend  himfelf,  as  well  as  others  are,  I  cannot  readily  ima'* 
gine.     All  tradefmen,  indeed,  would  willingly  prey  upon  him,  and  divide  him 
among  them,  if  they  could  :  But  this  inclination  they  always  have,  tho*  no  taxes 
were  levied  j  and  the  fame  methods,  by  which  he  guards  againft  the  impofitidn 
of  tradefmen  before  taxes,  will  fervc  him  afterwards,  and  make  them  (hare  the 
bunhen  with  him. 

I  SHALL  conclude  this  fubjeft  with  obferving,  that  we  have,  with  regard  to 
taxes,  an  inftance  of  what  frequently  happens  in  political  inftitutions,  that  the  * 
confequences  of  things  are  diametrically  oppofite  to  what  we  fhould  expedt  on  the 
firft  appearance.  *Tis  regarded  as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
xnent.  That  the  Grand  Signicry  tho'  abfolute  mafter  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
each  individual,  has  no  authority  to  impofe  a  new  tax ;  and  every  Ottoman 
prince,  who  has  made  fuch  an  attempt,  either  has  been  obliged  to  retradl:,  or  has 
found  the  fatal  effefts  of  his  perfeverance.  One  would  imagine,  that  this  preju- 
dice or  eftablifhed  opinion  were  the  firmeft  barrier  in  the  world  againft  oppreflion; 
yet  'tis  certain,  that  its  effeft  is  quite  contrary.  The  emperor,  having  no  regular 
method  of  increafing  his  revenue,  muft  allow  all  the  balhaws  and  governors  to 
opprefs  and  abufe  the  fubjefts :  And  thefe  he  fqueezes  after  their  return  from  their 
government.  Whereas,  if  he  could  impofe  a  new  tax,  like  our  European  princes, 
his  intereft  would  fo  far  be  united  with  that  of  his  people,  that  he  would  imme- 
diately feel  the  bad  effefts  of  thefe  diforderly  levies  of  money,  and  would  find,  that 
a  pound  raifcd  by  general  impofition,  would  have  lefs  pernicious  effefts,  than  "a 
a  ihilling  taken  in  fo  unequal  and  arbitrary  a  manner. 
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ESSAY         VIII. 

OFPUBLICCREDIT. 

IT  appears  to  have  been  the  common  praftice  of  antiquity,  to  make  provifiorr, 
in  time  of  peace,  for  the  necefiities  of  war,  and  to  hoard  up  trenfures,  before- 
hand, as  the inftrumcnts  cither  of  conqutft  or  defence-,  without  truftng  to  extra- 
ordinary impofts,  much  lefs  to  borrowing,  in  times  of  difordcr  and  confufion^ 
Befidcs  the  imnienfe  fums  above-mentioned  *,  which  were  amafied  by  Athens^ 
and  by  the  Ptolemies,  and  other  fucceflbrs  of  Alexander  ;  we  learn  from 
Plato +,  that  the  frugal  Lacedemonians  had  alfo  collefted  a  great  treafure  ^ 
and  Arian  J  and  Plutarch  ||  fpecify  the  riches  which  Alexander  got  poflef* 
lion  of  on  the  conqueft  of  Susa  and  Ecbatana,  and  which  were  referved,  fome 
ef  them,  from  the  time  of  Cyrus.  If  I  remember  right,  the  fcripture  alfo  men- 
tions the  treafure  of  Hezekiah  and  the  Jewish  princes  ;  as  profane  hiftory  does 
that  of  Philip  and  Perseus  kings  of  Macedon.  The  antient  republics  of  Gaitl 
had  commonly  large  fums  in  referve  4-.  Every  one  knows  the  treafure  feized  in 
Rome  by  Julius  C^sar,  during  the  civil  wars-,  and  we  find  afterwards,  that 
the  wifer  emperors,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Vespasian,  Severus,  6fr.  always: 
difcovered  the  prudent  forefight,  of  faving  great  fums  againft  any  puWic 
exigency. 

On  the  contrary,  our  modem  expedient,  which  has  become  very  general,  is  to 
mortgage  the  public  revenues,  and  to  truft,  that  pofterity,  during  peace,  will  pay 
off  the  incumbrances  contrafted  during  the  preceding  war  :  And  they  having  be- 
fore their  eyes,  fo  good  an  example  of  their  wife  fathers,  have  the  fame  prudent 
reliance  on  their  pofterity ;  who,  at  laft,  from  neceflity,  more  than  choice,  are 
©bliged  to  place  the  fame  confidence  in  a  new  pofterity.  But  not  to  wafte  time 
in  declaiming  againft  a  pradice  which  appears  ruinous,  beyond  the  evidence  of  at 
hundred  demonftrations ;  it  feems  pretty  apparent,  that  the  antient  maxims  are,  in 
this  refpcftv  much  more  prudent  rfian  the  modern  ;  even  tho'  the  latter  had  been 
confined  within  fome  reafonable  bounds,  and  had  ever,  in  any  inftance,  been  at- 
tended with  fuch  frugality,  in  time  of  peace,  as  to  difcharge  the  debts  incurred  by 
an  expenfive  war.  For  why  (hould  the  cafe  be  fo  very  different  betwixt  the  pub- 
lic and  an  individual,  as  to  make  us  eftablifii  fuch  different  maxims  of  conduft  for 
each  ?  If  the  funds  of  the  former  be  greater,  its  neceffary  expences  are  propor- 
tionably  larger  -,  if  its  refources  be  more  numerous,  they  are  not  infinite  ;  and  as 
its  frame  fhould  be  calculated  for  a  much  longer  duration,  than  the  date  of  a  An- 
gle life,  or  even  of  a  family,  it  fhould  embrace  maxims,  large,  durable,  and  ge* 
nerous,  fuitable  to  the  fuppofed  extent  of  its  exiftence.  To  truft  to  chances  and 
temporary  expedients,  is,  indeed,  what  the  neceflity  of  human  afiairs  frequently 

♦  Eflky  V.                 t  Alcib.  i.  lions  fterling.     Quintus  Curtius  (Lib.  5.  Oip. 

X  Lib.  3.  2^)  iixysy  that  Alexander  found  in  Susa  abore 

H  Plut.  /«  vifa  Alex.     He  makes  thefe  trca-  50,000  talents. 

Sirei  amount  to  80,000  talents,  or  about  J5  mil*  4  Stra&o,  Lib.  4* 

seduces 
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reduces  us  to  ;  but  whoever  voluntarily  depend  on  fuch  refources,  have  not  necef- 
fity,  but  their  own  folly,  to  accufe  for  their  misfortunes,  when  any  fuch  bcfal 
them. 

If  the  abufcs  of  trcafures  be  dangerous,  either  by  engaging  the  ftate  in  rafli  en* 
terpriurs,  or  making  it  ncgleft  military  dii'ciphnc,  in  coniiucnce  of  its  riches  j  the 
abulcs  of  mortgagii^  are.  more  certain  and  inevitable  j  poverty,  impotence,  iand 
fubjeiLiun  to  foreign  powers. 

According  to  moJcrn  policy,  war  is  attended  with  every  deftruftive  circum- 
ftancc  ;  lofs  of  men,  increafe  of  taxes,  decay  of  commerce,  diffipation  of  money^ 
pkindcr  by  foa  and  land.  According  to  antient  maxims,  the  opening  of  the  pub- 
lic treafure,  as  it  produced  an  uncommon  affluence  of  gold  and  filver,  ferved  as  a 
temporary  encouragement  to  induftry,  and  atoned,  in  fome  degree,  for  tlae  in- 
evitable calamities  of  war. 

What  then  fl^all  we  fay  to  the  new  paradox.  That  public  incumbrances  are^ 
of  themfclves,  advantageous,  independent  of  the  neceflity  of  contracting  them  ^ 
and  that  any  ftate,  even  tho'  it  were  not  prcfled  by  a  foreign  enemy,  could  not 
poflibly  have  embraced  a  wifer  expedient  for  promoting  commerce  and  riches^ 
tlian  to  create  funds,  and  debts,  and  taxes,  without  limitation  ?  Difcourfcs,  fuch 
as  thefe,  might  naturally  have  paffed  for  trials  of  wit  among  rhetoricians,  like  the 
panegyrics  on  folly  and  a  fever,  on  Busiris  and  Nero,  had  we  not  feen  fuch  ab- 
furd  maxims  patronized,  by  great  miniftcrs,  and  by  a  whole  party  among  us. 
And  thefe  puzzling  arguments,  (for  they  defervc  not.  the  name  of  fpecious),  tho*" 
they  could  not  be  the  foundation  of  Lord  Orford's  conduft,  for  he  had  more 
fcnfe  ;  ferved  at  leaft  to  keep  his  partizans  in  countenance,  and  perplex  the  under- 
Handing  of  the  nation. 

Let  us  examine  the  confequences  of  public  debts,  both  in  our  domcftic  manage- 
ment, by  their  influence  on  commerce  and  induftry  ^  and  in  our  foreign  tranfac- 
tions,  by  their  effedt  on  wars  and  negotiations. 

There  is  a  word,  which  is  here  in  the  mouth  of  every  body,  and  whichy  I 
find,  has  alfo  got  abroad,  and  is  much  employed  by  foreign  writers  *,  in  imita^ 
tion  of  the  English;  and  that  is,  circulation.  This  word  ferves  as  an  ac- 
count of  every  thing ;  and  tho'  I  confefs,  that  I  have  fought  for  its  meaning  in 
the  prefent  fubjeft,  ever  fince  I  was  a  fchool-boy,  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
difcover  it.  What  poflible  adv^antagc  is  there  which  the  nation  can  reap  by  the 
eafy  transference  of  ftock  from  hand  to  hand  ?  Or  is  there  any  parallel  to  be 
drawn  from  the  circulation  of  other  commodities,  to  that  of  chequer-notes  and  In- 
dia bonds?  Where  a  manufadurer  has  a  quick  falc  of  his  goods  to  the  merchant,, 
the  merchant  to  the  Ihopkeeper,  the  fhopkeepqr  to  his  cuftomers  ;  this  enlivens 
induftry,'  and  gives  new  encouragement  to  the  firft  dealer  or  the  manufafturer^ 
and  all  his  tradefmen^  and  makes  them  produce  more  and  better  commodities  of 
the  fame  fpecies.  A  ftagnation  is  here  pernicious,  where-ever  it  happens ;  becaufe 
it  operates  backwards,  and  ftops  or  benumbs  the  induftrious  hand  in  its  produdtion. 
of  what  is  ufeful  to  human  life.  But  what  produdlion  we  owe  to  Change- 
alley,  or  evei?  what  confumption,  except  that  of  coffee,  and  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  1  have  not  yet  learned  •,  nor  can  one  forefee  the  lofs  or  decay  of  any  one  be-^ 

^  Melon,  DuTot,  Law,  in  the  Pamphlets  puhliibed  in  Franc£% 
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jieficiat  Qommerce  or  commodity,  tho*  that  place  and  all  its  inhabitantls  were  fof 
cycr.  buried  in  the  ocean. 

But  tho*  this  term  has  never  been  explained  by  thofe  who  infift  fo  much  on  thtf 
advantages  that  refult  from  a  circulation,  there  feems,  however,  to  be  fomc  bene- 
fit of  a  fimilar  kind^  arifing  from  our  incumbrances :  As  indeed,  what  human 
<vil  is  there,  which  is  not  attended  with  Ibmc  advantage  ?  This  we  Ihali  endeavor 
to  explain,  that  we  may  eftimate  the  weight  which  we  ought  to  allow  it. 

Public  fecurities  are  with  us  become  a  kind  of  money,  and  pafs  as  readily  at 
the  current  price  as  gold  or  filver.  Whcre-ever  any  profitable  undertaking  offers 
itfelf^  however  expcnfive,  there  are  never  wanting  hands  enough  to  embrace  it ; 
nor  need  a  trader,  who  has  fums  in  the  public  (locks,  fear  to  launch  out  into  the 
moft  cxtcnfive  trade ;  fince  he  is  pofleflfcd  of  funds,  which  will  anfwer  the  moft 
fudden  demand  that  can  be  made  upon  him.  No  merchant  thinks  it  ncceflary  to" 
keep  by  him  any  confiderable  cafh.  Bank-ftoclc,  or  India  bonds,  efpecially  the 
latter,  fcrve  to  all  the  fame  purpofes ;  becaufe  he  can  difpofe  of  them  or  pledge 
them  to  a  banker,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  at  the  iame  time  they  are  not 
idle,  even  when  in  his  fcritoire,  but  bring  him  in  a  conftant  revenue.  In  fhort, 
our  national  debts  furnifh  merchants  with  a  fpecies  of  money,  that  is  continually 
multiplying  in  their  hands,  and  produces  fure  gain,  befide  the  profits  of  their 
commerce.  This  muft  enable  them  to  trade  upon  lefs  profit.  The  fmall  profit 
of  the  merchant  renders  the  commodity  cheaper,  caufes  a  greater  confumption, 

3uickens  the  labor  of  the  common  people,  and  helps  to  fpread  arts  and  induftry 
jro*  the  whole  fociety. 
There  are  alfo,  we  may  obferve,  in  England,  and  in  all  ftatcs,  which  have 
both  commerce  and  public  debts,  a  ftt  of  men,  who  are  half-merchants,  half- 
ftock-holders,  and  may  be  fuppofed  willing  to  trade  tor  fmall  profits ;  becaufe 
commerce  is  not  their  principal  or  fole  fupport,  and  their  revenues  in  the  funds 
are  a  fure  refource  for  themlelves  and  their  families.     Were  there  no  funds,  great 
merchants  would  have  no  expedient  for  realizing  or  fecuring  any  part  of  their  pro* 
^  fit,  but  by.  making  purchafes  of  land  •,  and  land  has  many  difadvantages  in  com- 
parifon  of  funds.     Requiring  more  care  and  infpedicn,  it  divides  the  time  and  at- 
cention  of  the  merchant ;  upon  any  tempting  offer  or  extraordinary  accident  in 
trade,  it  is  not  fo  eafily  converted  into  money  •,  and  as  it  attracts  too  much,  both 
by  the  many  natural  pleafurcs  it  affords,  and  the  authority  it  gives,  it  foon  con- 
verts the  cirizen  into  the  country-gentleman.     More  men,  therefore,  with  large 
flocks  and  incomes,  may  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  continue  in  trade,  where  there 
are  public  debts :  And  this,  it  muft  be  owned,  is  of  fome  advantage  to  cotn- 
mercc,  by  diminifhing  its  profits,   promoting  circulation,  and  encouraging  in* 
duftry  *. 

But,  in^  oppofition-  to  thefe  two  favorable  circumftances,  perhaps  of  no  very 
great  imi>fj.runce,  weigh  the  many  difadvantages  which  attend  our  public  debts, 
io  the  whole  interior  occonomy  of  the  ftate  :  You  will  find  no  comparifon  between 
the  ill  and  the  good  which  refult  from  them. 

•  On  this  head,  I  (hall  obferve,  without  inter-  the  cheaper  may  they  expe^  to  borrow;  contrwry 

ruptingthe  thread  of  the  argument,  that  the  mul-  to  firll  appearance,  and  corttrary  to  common  oJ>i-* 

tiplicity  of  our  public  debts  fcrves  rather  to  fink  the  nion.     '1  he  profits  of  trade  have  an  influence  on 

ioterefl^  and  that  the  more  the  gorerament  bonows,  intercit.    See  £ilay  IV. 
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revenue  •,  becaufe  the  operations  of  malting  and  brewing  are  very  tedious,  and  are 
impoffible  to  be  concealed  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  thefe  commodities  are  not 
fo  abfolutely  neceflary  to  life,  as  that  the  raifing  their  price  would  very  much  af- 
fedt  the  poorer  fort.  Thefc  taxes  being  all  mortgaged,  what  difficulty  to  find 
new  ones  1  what  vexation  and  ruin  of  the  poor ! 

Duties  upon  confumptions  are  more  equal  and  eafy  than  thofe  upon  pofTeflions. 
What  a  lofs  to  the  public,  that  the  former  are  all  exhaufted,  and  that  we  muft 
have  recourfe  to  the  more  grievous  method  of  levying  taxes ! 

Were  all  the  proprietors  of  land  only  ftewards^to  the  public,  muft  not  necef- 
fity  force  them  to  praftife  all  the  arts  of  oppreffion  ufed  by  ftewards,  where  the 
absence  and  negligence  of  the  proprietor  render  them  fecure  againft  inquiry  ? 

It  will  fcarce  be  aflerted,  that  no  bounds  ought  ever  to  be  fet  to  national  debts ; 
and  that  the  public  would  be  no  weaker,  were  12  or  1*5  (hillings  in  the  pound, 
land-tax,  mortgaged,  with  all  the  prefcnt  cuftoms  and  excifes.  There  is  fomc- 
thing,  therefore,  in  the  cafe,  befide  the  mere  transferring  of  property  from  one 
hand  to  another.  In  500  years,  the  pofterity  of  thofe  now  in  the  coaches,  and  of 
thofe  upon  the  boxes,  will  probably  have  changed  places,  without  afFeding  the  pub- 
lic by  thefe  revolutions. 

I  MUST  confefs,  that  there  is  a  flrange  fupinenefs,  from  long  cuftom,  crept 
into  all  ranks  of  men,  with  regard  to  public  debts,  not  unlike  what  divines  fo  ve- 
hemently complain  of  with  regard  to  their  religious  doftrines.     We  all  own,  that 
the  moft  fanguine  imagination  cannot  hope,  either  that  this  or  any  future  miniftry 
will  be  poflefled  of  fuch  rigid  and  fteady  frugality,  as  to  make  any  confiderahle 
progrefs  in  the  payment  of  our  debts  ;  or  that  the  fituarion  of  foreign  affiurs 
will,  for  any  long  time,  allow  them  leifure  and  tranquility  fufficient  for  fuch  an 
undertaking*.     Whai  then  is  to  become  of  us?  Were  we  ever  fo  good  Chriftians, 
*  and  ever  fo  refigned  to  Providence ;  this,  methinks,  were  a  curious  queftion, 
(Cven  confidcred  as  a  fpeculative  one,  and  what  it  might  not  be  altogether  impof- 
fible to  form  feme  conjefturai  folution  of.     The  events  here  will  depend  Uttlc 
.upon  the  contingencies  of  battles,  negotiation?^,  intrigues,  and  faftions.     There 
feems  to  be  a  natural  progrefs  of  things,  which  may  guide  our  reafoning.     As  it 
would  have  required  but  a  moderate  (hare  of  prudence,  when  we  fir  ft  began  this 
pradlice  of  mortgaging,  to  have  foretold,  from  the  nature  of  men  and  of  miniftcrs, 
•that  things  would  neceffarily  be  carried  to  the  length  we  fee-,  fo  now  that -they 
have  at  laft  happily  reached  it,  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  guefs  at  the  confequences* 
It  muft,  indeed,  be  one  of  thefe  two  events  ;  either  the  nation  muft  deftroy  pul> 
lie  credit,  or  public  credit  will  deftroy  the  nation.     'Tis  impofTiblc  they  can  both 
fubfift,  after  the  manner  they  have  been  hitherto  managed,  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
fome  other  nations. 


*  In  times  of  peace  and  fecurity,  wlien  alone  it 
is  pofiible  to  pay  debt,  the  monied  intereit  are 
Averfe  to  receive  partial  payments,  wiiicli  they 
Ivnow  not  how  to  difpofe  of  to  advanta^:  and  the 
landed  intereft  arc  averfe  to  continue  the  taxes  re- 
4|uifite  for  that  purpofe.  Why  therefore  fliould  a 
jninifter  perfevere  in  a  meafurc  fo  difagrceable  to  all 
jD.irtifs  1  For  the  fake,  I  fuppofe,  of  a  poUerity, 


which  he  will  never  fee,  or  of  a  few  rea(bnable  re- 
flc(J^in{;  people,  whofi  united  intereft,  perhaps^ 
will  not  he  able  to  fecure  him  the  fmalleft  bo- 
rou;>h  in  England.  'Tis  not  likely  we  (hall ever 
find  any  miniller  fo  bad  a  politician.  With  regard 
to  thefe  narrow  definitive  maxims  of  politics,  aU 
minilleis  are  expert  enough. 

There 
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There  was,  indeed,  a  fchemc  for  the  payment  of  our  debts,  which  was  pro- 
pofed  by  an  excellent  citizen,  Mr.  Hutchinsoi^,  above  30  years  ago,  and  which 
was  much  approved  of  by  fome  men  of  fenfe,  but  never  was  likely  to  take  effeft. 
He  aflerted,  that  there  was  a  fallacy  in  imagining,  that  the  public  owed  this 
debt  •,  for  that  really  every  individual  owed  a  proportional  (hare  of.it,  and  paid, 
in  his  taxes,  a  proportional  fliarc  of  the  intereli,  befide  the  expences  of  levying 
thefe  taxes.  Had  we  not  better  then,  fays  he,  make  a  proportional  diftribution 
of  ihe  debt  among  us,  and  each  of  us  Contribute  a  fum  fuitable  to  his  property, 
and  by  that  means  difcharge  at  once  all  our  funds  and  public  mortgages  ?  He  feems 
not  to  have  confidered,  that  the  laborious  poor  pay  a  confidcrable  part  of  the 
taxes  by  their  annual  confumptions,  tho'  they  could  not  advance,  at  once,  a  pro- 
portional part  of  the  fum  required.  Not  to  mention,  that  property  in  money 
and  ftock  in  trade  mightjeafily  be  concealed  or  difguifed  ;  and  that  vifible  property  -^ 
in  lands  and  houfes  would  really  at  laft  anfwer  for  the  whole :  An  inequality  and 
opprefllon  which  never  would  be  fubmitted  to.  But  tho*  this  projeft  is  never  likely 
to  take  place ;  'tis  not  altogether  improbable,  that  when  the  nation  become  hearti- 
ly fick  of  their  debts,  and  are  cruelly  opprefled  by  them,  fome  daring  projeftor 
may  arife,  with  vifionary  fchemes  for  their  difcharge.  And  as  public  credit  will 
begin,  by  that  time,  to  be  a  little  frail,  the  leaft  touch  will  deftroy  it,  as  hap- 
pened in  France  ;  and  in  this  manner  it  will  die  of  the  doSlor  *. 

But  *tis  more  probable,  that  the  breach  of  national  faith  will  be  the  neceffary 
efFefb  of  wars,  defeats,  misfortunes,  and  public  calamities,  or  even  perhaps  of 
viftories  and  conquefts.  I  muft  canfefs,  when  I  fee  princes  and  ftates  fighting 
and  quarrelling,  amidft  their  debts,  funds,  and  public  mortgages,  it  always  brings 
to  my  mind  a  match  of  cudgel- playing  fought  in  a  China  (hop.  How  can  it  be 
expedted,  that  fovereigns  will  fpare  a  fpecies  of  property,  which  is  pernicious  to 
themfelves  and  to  the  public,  when  they  have  fo  little  compaffion  on  lives  and 
properties,  which  are  ufeful  to  both  ?  Let  the  time  come  (and  furely  it  will  come) 
when  the  new  funds,  created  for  the  exigencies  of  the  year,  arc  not  fubfcribcd 
to,  and  raife  not  the  money  projedcd!  Suppofe,  either  that  the  cafli  of  the  na- 
tion is  exhaufted  ;  or  that  our  faith,  which  has  been  hitherto  fo  ample,  begins  to 
fail  us.  Suppofe,  that,  in  this  diftrefs,  the  nation  is  threatened  with  an  invafion ; 
a  rebellion  is  fufpefled  or  broke  out  at  home  •,  a  fquadron  cannot  be  equipped  for 
want  of  pay,  viftuals,  or  repairs  -,  or  even  a  foreign  fubfidy  cannot  be  advanced. 
What  muft  a  prince  or  minifter  do  in  fuch  an  emergence  ?  The  right  of  felf- 
prefervation  is  unalienable  in  every  individual,  much  more  in  every  community* 
And  the  folly  of  our  ftatefmen  muft  then  be  greater  than  the  folly  of  thofe  who 
firft  contraftcd  debt,  or,  what  is  more,  than  that  of  thofe  who  trufted,  or  con- 


•  Some  neighboring  ftates  pradlife  an  eafy  ex- 
pedient,  by  which  they  lighten  their  public  debts. 
The  Frhnch  have  a  cuftom  (as   the  Romans 
formerly  had)  of  augmenting  their  money;    and 
this  the  nation  has  been  fo  much  familiarized  to» 
that  it  hurts  not  public  credit,  tho'  it  be  really  cut- 
ting off  at  once,  by  an  edi£t,  ib  much  of  their 
t  ^ebts.     The  Dutch  diminifli  the  intereft,  with- 
;  out  the  confent  of  their  creditors ;  or,  which  is 
^  the  fame  thing,  they  arl>itrariiy  tax  the  funds  as 


well  as  other  property.  Could  we  pra^ife  either 
of  thefe  methods,  we  need  never  be  opprefled  by 
the  national  debt;  and  'tis  not  impoftible  but  one  / 
of  thefe,  or  fome  other  method,  may,  at  all  ad. 
ventures,  be  tried,  on  the  augmentation  of  our  in.  ' 
cumbrances  and  difficulties.  But  people  in  this 
country  are  fo  good  realbners  upon  wnatever  re. 
gards  their  intereft,  that  fuch  a  pradUce  will  de* 
ceive  no  body ;  and  pnUic  credit  will  probably 
tumble  at  once  by  ib  dmgerous  a  trial. 

D  d  tinue 
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tinue  .to  truft  this  fecurity,  if  thefe  ftatefmen  have  the  means  of  fafety  in  their 
hands,  and  do  not  employ  them.  The  funds,  created  and  mortgaged,  will,  by 
that  time,  bring  in  a  large  yearlv  revenue,  fufficient  for  the  defence  ^nd  fecurity 
of  the  nation  :  Money  is  perha^iCfying  in  the  exchequer,  ready  for  jthe  difchargc 
of  the  quarterly  intereft :  neceflity  calls,  fear  urges,  reafon  exhorts,  compaffion 
alone  exclaims :  The  money  will  immediately  be  feized  for  the  current  fcrvice, 
under  the  moft  folemn  proteftations,  perhaps,  of  being  immediately  replaced. 
But  no  more  is  requifite.  The  whole  fabric,  already  tottering,  falls  to  the  ground, 
and  buries  thoufands  in  its  ruins.  And  this,  I  think,  may  be  called  the  natural 
death  of  public  credit :  For  to  this  period  it  tends  as  naturally  as  an  animal  body 
to  its  diflblution  and  deftrudlion  *. 

These  two  events,  fuppofed  above,  are  calamitous,  but  not  the  moft  calami- 
tous, Thoufands  are  thereby  facrificed  to  the  fafety  of  millions.  But  we  are 
not  without  danger,  that  the  contrary  event  may  take  place,  and  that  millions 
may  be  facrificed  for  ever  to  the  temporary  fafety  of  thoufands  f.  Our  popu- 
lar government,  perhaps,  will  render  it  difficult  or  dangerous  for  a  minifter  to 
venture  on  fo  defperate  an  expedient,  as  that  of  a  voluntary  bankruptcy.  And 
tho'  the  houfe  of  Lords  be  altogether  compofcd  of  the  proprietors  of  lands,  and 
the  houfe  of  Commons  chiefly  ;   and  consequently  neither  of  them   can  be  fup- 

•  So  great  dupes  are  the  generality  of  mankind,  fent  cafe.     Sed  njulgus  ad  magnitudhem  benejkiorum 

that,  notwithftanding  fuch  a  violent  (hock  to  pub-  aderat  :    Stultiffimus  qui/que  pecuniis   mercahatur  : 

lie  credit^  as  a  voluntary  bankruptcy  in  £ng  land  J^J  Japientes  caj/'a  kahebantur^  qut  neq'.e  dart  ne^ 

would  occadon,  it  would  not  probably  be  Iqng,  ql^accipi^  fal^va  repuhiica^  poterant.     The  public 

ere  credit  would  again  revive  in  as  flourifhing  a  is  a  debtor,  whom  no  man  can  oblige  to  pay.   The 

condition  as  before.  Theprefentking  of  France,  only  check  which  the  creditors  have  on  it,  is  the 

during  the  late  war,  borrowed  money  at  lower  intereft  of  preferving  credit ;    an  intereft,  which 

intereft  than  e^er  his  grandfather  did  ;  and  as  low  may  eafily  be  overbalanced  by  a  very  great  debt, 

as  the  British  parliament,  comparing  the  natural  and  by  a  difficult  and  extraordinary  emergence^ 

rate  of  intereft  in  both  kingdoms.     And  tho'  men  even  fuppoilng  that  credit  irrecoverable.     Not  tp 

are  commonly  more  governed  by  what  they  have  mention,  that  a  prefent  neceffity  often  forces  ftates 

feen,  than   b^  what  they  forc/ee,  with  whatever  into  meafurcs  which  are,  ftriwtly  fjpeaking,  againft 

certainty;  yet  promises,  proteftations,  fair  appear-  their  intereft. 

ances,  with  the  allurements  of  prefent  intereft,  have  f  1  have  heard  it  has  been  computed,  that  the 

fuch  powerful  influence  as  few  are  able  to  redft.  whole  creditors  of  the  pubhc,  natives  and  foreigf^ 

Mankind  are,  in  all  ages,  caught  by  the  fame  ers,  amount  only  to  17,000.     Thefe  make  a  fir 

baits  :  The  fiune  trkks,  played  over  and  over  a-  gure  at  prefent  on  tlieir  income  ;  but  in  cafe  of  a 

^ain,  ftill  trepan  them.     The  heights  of  popula-  public  bankruptcy,  would,  in  an  inftant,  become 

lyty  and  patriotifm  are  ftiU  the  beaten  road  to  power  the  loweft,  as  well  as  the  moft  wretched  of  the 

and  tyranny;  flattery  to  treachery;   ftanding  ar-  people.     The  dignity  and  authority  of  the  landed 

mies  to  arbitrary  government ;  and  the  glory  of  gentry  and  nobility  is  much  better  rooted ;  and 

God  to  the  temporal  intereft  of  the  clergy.     The  would  render  the  contention  very  unequal,  if  ever 

fear  of  an  evertafting  deftru£Uon  of  credit,  allow-  we  come  to  that  extremity.     One  would  incline 

ing  it  to  be  an  evil,  is  a  needlefs  bugbear.     A  pru-  to  affign  to  this  event  a  very  near  period,  fuch  as 

dent  man,  in  reality,  would  rather  lend  to  the  pub-  half  a  century,  had  notour  fathers*  prophecies  of 

lie  immediately  after  they  had  taken  a  fpunge  to  this  kind  been  already  found  falladoos,  by  the  du- 

their  debts,  than  at  prelent ;  as  much  as  an  opu-  ration  of  our  puHlic  credit,  fo  much  beyond  all 

lent  knave,  even  tho'  one  could  not  force  him  to  reafonable  expedation.     Whei>  the  aftrofogers  ia 

pay,  is  a  preferable  debtor  to  an  honeft  bankrupt;  Fra  nce  were  every  year  foretelling  the  death  of 

For  the  former,  in  order  to  carry  on  bufjnefs,  may  Ha^ir  y  IV.  Thtfe  ftUo'ws,  fays  he,  muft  h^  right 

find  it  his  intereft  to  difcharge  his  debts,  where  at  laft.     We  ftiail  therefore,  be  more  cautious  thaa 

Sfhey  are  not  exorbitant :  1  he  latter  has  it  not  in  to  ailign  any  preciie  date  ;  and  (hall  content  oor-^ 

h^ power.  The  reafoning  of  T a ci t  u  s,  Hifi,  lib.  3 .  felves  with  pointiBg  out  tl^  t^a^  ia  geacioL 
as  it  is  €ten^LUx  (^*  <^  ^^^7  applic^le  19  01^  f  f  e- 

po&d 
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By  the  y^Afn  iraf«iro/x«y  ovindiffment  ofiUegality^  (tho*  it  has  not  been  remarked 
by  antiquaries  or  commentators)  any  man  was  tried  and  puniflied,  in  a  common 
court  of  judicature,  for  any  law  which  had  paflcd  upon  his  motion,  in  the  affem- 
bly  of  the  people,  if  that  law  appeared  to  the  court  unjuft,  or  prejudicial  to  the 
public.  Thus  Demosthenes,  finding  that  fhip-money  was  levied  irregularly,  and 
that  the  poor  bore  the  fame  burden  as  the  rich  in  equipping  the  gallies,  corrected 
this  inequality  by  a  very  afeful  law,  which  proportioned  the  expcnce  to  the  re- 
venue and  income  of  each  individual.  He  moved  for  this  law  in  the  af- 
fembly ;  he  proved  its  advantages  *  -,  he  convinced  the  people,  the  only  le- 
giQature  in  Athens  ;  the  law  paffed,  and  was  carried  into  execution :  And  yet  he 
was  tried  in  a  criminal  court  for  that  law,  upon  the  compl^nt  of  the  rich,  who  re- 
fented  the  alteration  he  had  introduced  into  the  finances  f.  He  was  indeed  ac- 
quitted, upon  proving  anew  the  ufefulnefs  of  this  law. 

Ctesiphon  moved  in  the.aflembly  of  the  people,  that  particular  honors  (hould 
be  conferred  on  Demosthenes,  as  on  a  citizen  afiedionate  and  ufeful  to  the 
commonwealth:  The  people,  convinced  of  this  truth,  voted  thofe  honors:  Yet 
was  Ctesiphon  tried  by  the  y^A^ti  7recf(ivofJt.uy.  It  was  afTerted,  among  other  to- 
pics, that  Demosthenes  was  not  a  good  citizen,  nor  afFc6bionate  to  the  common- 
wealth :  And  the  orator  was  called  upon  to  defend  his  friend,  and  confequently 
himfelf ;  which  he  executed  by  that  fublime  piece  of  eloquence,  that  has  ever  fince 
been  the  admiration  of  mankind. 

After  the  fatal  battle  of  CHi£RON£A,  a  law  was  palled,  upon  the  n[iotion 
'  of  Hyperides,  giving  liberty  to  Qavcs,  and  inrolling  them  in  the  troops  ^I-  On 
account  of  this  law,  the  orator  was  afterwards  tried  by  the  indiftment  above- 
mentioned  ;  and  defended  himfelf,  among  other  topics,  by  that  ftroke  celebrated 
by  Plutarch  and  LoNGiN us.  Il  was  not  /,  faid  he,  that  msved  for  this  law  : 
It  was  the  necejjities  of  war  ;  it  was  the  battle  of  Chmko^za.  The  orations  oS 
Demosthenes  abound  with  many  inftances  of  trials  of  this  nature ;  and  prove 
clearly,  that  nothing  was  more  commonly  praftifed. 

The  Athenian  Democracy  was  fuch  a  mobbifh  government,  as  we  can  fcarce 
form  a  notion  of  in  the  prefent  age  of  the  world.  The  whole  colleftive  body  of 
the  people  voted  in  every  law,  without  any  limitation  of  property,  without  any 
diftinftioh  of  rank,  without  control  from  any  magiftracy  or  fenate  B  \  and  confe- 
iquently  with  little  regard  to  order,  juftice,  or  prudence.  The  Athenians  foon 
became  fenfible  of  the  mifchiefs  attending  this  conftitution  :  But  being  averfe  lo 
the  checking  themfelves  by  any  rule  or  reftriftion,  they  refolved,  at  leaft,  to 
check  their  demagogues  or  counfellors,  by  the  fear  of  future  punifhment  and  in- 
quiry. They  accordingly  inftitutcd  this  remarkable  law  -,  a  law  efteemed  fo  ef- 
ientiat  to  their  government,  that  ^schines  infifts  on  it  as  a  known  truth,  that 
were  it  abdifhed  or  neglefted,  it  were  impoffiblc  for  the  Democracy  to  fubfift  4-. 

The: 

*  His  harangae  for  it  is  fUll  extant ;  m^i  r«^-    (lore  the  privilege  of  bearing  offices  to  thoie  who 
l*«fi4K«-  had  been  declared  incapable.     Perhaps  the(e  were 

+  Pro  Ctesiphowtb.  both  daufes  of  the  fame  law. 

X  Plutarchus  in  <uita  decern  orator  urn.     D  e  -        ||  The  fenate  of  the  Bean  was  only  » lefi  name- 
irosTHENEs  gives  a  different  account  of  this  law.     rous  mob.  cht)ien  by  lot  fix)m  among  the  peoj^e;: 
Contra  Aristogiton.  orat,  II.  He  fays,  That  its  -  and  their  authority  was  not  great, 
puxportwas^  torendes the «Tif4o» nrmftMy^  ortore'-       4-  In  Ctksiphontem*    HTis  remarkable,  that 

tfaa 
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with  the  authority  of  the  fenate,  eftablilhed  a  law.  In  the  latter,  every  vote  was 
aRke  •,  and  as  the  authority  of  the  fenate  was  not  there  rcquifite,  the  lower  people 
entirely  prevailed,  and  gave  law  to  the  whole  ftatc.  In  all  party-divifions^  at  firfl: 
betwixt  the  PAtricians  and  Plebeians,  afterwards  betwixt  the  nobles  and  the 
people,^  the  intereft  of  the  Ariftocracy  was  predominant  in  the  firft  le^Qature ;, 
tftat  of  the  Democracy  in  the  fecond  :  The  one  could  always  deftroy  what  the  other 
had  eftablifhed  :  Nay,  the  one,  by  a  fudden  and  unforeseen  motion,  might  take 
the  ftart  of  the  othfer,  and  totally  annihilate  its  rival,  by  a  vote,  which,  from  the 
nature  of  the  conftitution,.  had  the  full  authority  of  a  law.  But  no  fuch  conteft 
or  ftruggle  is  obferved  in  the  hiftory  of  Rome  :  No  inftance  of  a  quarrel  betwixt 
thefe  two  legiflatures ;  tho*  many  betwixt  the  parties  that  governed  in  each. 
Whence  arofe  this  concord,  which  may  feem  fo  extraordinary  ? 

The  legiflature  eftablifhed  at  Rome,  by  the  authority  of  Se a vi us  Tulli.us, 
was  the  comitia  centuriata^  which,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  kings,  rendered  the 
government,  for  fome  time,  altogether  ariftocratical.  But  the  people,  having  num- 
bers and  force  on  their  fide,  and  being  elated  with  frequent  conquefts  and  vifto- 
ries  in  their  foreign  wars,  always  prevailed  when  pufhed  to  extremities,  and  firfl: 
extorted  from  the  fenate  the  magiftracy  of  the  tribunes,  and  then  the  legiflarive 
piofwer  of  the  comitia  tributa.    It  then  behoved  the  nobles  to  be  more  caretul  ihan 
ever  not  to  provoke  the  people.     For  befide  the  force  which  the  latter  were  al- 
ways poflefled  of,  they  had  now  got  pofleffion.  of  legal  authority,  and  could  in- 
ftantly  break  in  pieces  any  order  or  inllitution  which  direftly  oppofed  them.     By 
intrigue,  by  influence,  by  money,   by  combination,  and  by  the  refpedt  paid  their 
character,  the  nobles  might  often  prevail,  and  direct  the  whole  machine  of  go- 
vernment :  But  had  they  openly  fet  their  comitia  centuriala  in  oppofitioh  to  the 
tfibuta^  they  had  foon  loft  the  advantage  of  that  inftitution,  together  with  their 
confuls,  praetors,  ^ediles,  and  all  the  magiftrates  elefted  by  it.      But  the  comitia 
tributa^  not  having  the  fame  reafon  for  refpefting  the  centuriata^  frequently  re- 
pealed  lawg  favorable  to  the  Ariftocracy :    They  limited  the  authority  of  the 
nobles,    protefted  the  people  from  oppreflion,  and  controlled  the  a<5lions  of  the 
fenate  and  magiftracy.     The  centuriata  found  it  ronvenient  always  to  fubmit  -,  and 
tho'  equal  in  authority,   yet  being  inferior  in  power,  durft  never  direftly  give  any 
Ihock  to  the  other  legiflature,  either  by  repealing  its  laws,  or  eftabliftiing  laws, 
which,  it  fbrefaw,  would  foon  be  repealed  by  it.  ,^ 

No  inftance  is  found  of  any  oppofition  or  ftruggle  between  thefe  comitia  ;  ex- 
cept one  flight  attempt  of  this  kind,  mentioned  by  Appian  in  the.  3d  book  of 
Ms  civil  wars.  Mark  Anthony,  refolving  to  deprive  Decimus  Brutus  of  the 
government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  railed  in  the  Forum^  and  called  one  of  the  co- 
tnitia^  in  order  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  other^  which  had  been  ordered  by 
the  fenate.  But  affairs  were  then  fallen  into  fuch  confufion,  and  the  Roman  con- 
ftitution was  fo  near  its  final  diflblution,  that  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  fuch 
an  expedient.  This  conteft,  befides,  was  founded  more  on  form  than  party.  It 
was  the  fenate  who  ordered  the  comitia  tributa^  that  they  might  obftruft  the  meet- 
ing of  the  centuriata^  which,  by  the  conftitution,  or  at  leaft  forms  of  the  govern- 
ment, could  alone  difpofe  of  provinces. 

Cicero  was  recalled  by  the  comitia  centuriata^  tho'  baniflicd  by  the  tribuia^ 
that  is,  by  2iplebifcitum.  But  his  banifliment,  we  may  obferve,  never  was  qpnfidered 

as 
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as  a  legal  deed,  arifing  from  the  free  choice  and  inclination  of  the  people.  It  was 
always  afcribed  to  the  violence  alone  of  Clodius,  and  the  difordcrs  introduced  by 
him  into  the  government. 

ML  The  third  cuftom  which  we  propofed  to  obferve,  regards  England  •, 
and  tho*  it  be  not  fo  important  as  thofe  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  Athens 
and  Rome,  it  is  no  lefs  fingular  and  remarkable.  'Tis  a  maxim  in  politics,  which 
we  readily  admit  as  undifputed  and  univerfal.  That  a  power,  however  great, 
when  granted  by  law  to  an  eminent  magiftrate,  is  not  fo  dangerous  to  liberty,  as 
an  authority,  however  inconfiderable,  which  he  acquires  from  violence  and  ufur- 
pation.  For,  befides  that  the  law  always  limits  every  power  which  it  bellows, 
the  very  receiving  it  as  a  conceffion  eftablifhes  the  authority  whence  it  is  derived, 
and  preferves  the  harmony  of  the  conftitution.  By  the  fame  right  that  one  pre- 
rogative is  afliimed  without  law,  another  may  aifo  be  claimed,  and  another,  with 
ftill  greater  facility;  while  the  firft  ufurpations  both  ferve  as  precedents  to  the  fol- 
lowing, and  give  force  to  maintain  them.  Hence  the  heroifm  of  Hampden,  who 
fuftained  the  whole  violence  of  royal  profecution,  rather  than  pay  a  tax  of  20 
(hillings  not  impofed  by  parliament;  hence  the  care  of  all  English  patriots  to. 
guard  againft  the  firfl:  encroachments  of  the  crown  -,  and  hence  alone  the  exiftencc,' 
at  this  day,  of  English  liberty. 

There  is,  however,  one  occafion,  where  the  parliament  has  departed  from  this 
itiaxim;  and  that  is,  in  the  prejfmg  of  feamen.  The  exercife  of  an  illegal  power 
is  here  tacitly  permitted  in  the  crown ;  and  tho'  it  has  frequently  been  under  de- 
liberation, how  that  power  might  be  rendered  legal,  and  granted,  under  proper 
reftriftions,  to  the  fovereign,  no  fafe  expedient  could  ever  be  propofed  for  that 
purpofe,  and  the  danger  to  liberty  always  appeared  greater  from  law  than  from 
ofurpation.  While  this  power  is  exercifed  to  no  other  end  than  to  man  the  navy, 
men  willingly  fubmit  to  it,  from  a  fenfe  of  its  ufe  andneceffity;  and  the  failors, 
who  are  alone  afFeftcd  by  it,  find  no  body  to  fupport  them,  in  claiming  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  the  law  grants,  without  diftindtion,  to  all  English 
fubjefts.  But  were  this  power,  on  any  occafion,  made  an  inftrument  of  fadlipn 
or  minifterial  tyranny,  the  oppofite  fadion,  and  indeed  all  lovers  of  their  country, 
would  immediately  take  the  alarm,  and  fupport  the  injured  party ;  the  liberty 
of  Englishmen  would  be  afltrtcd;  juries  would  be  implacable*,  and  the  tools  of 
tyranny,  afting  both  againft  law  and  equity,  would  meet  with  the  fe^rereft  ven- 
geance. On  the  other  hand,  were  the  parliament  to  grant  fuch  an  authority,  they 
would  probably  fall  into  one  of  thefe  two  inconveniencies :  They  would  either 
beftow  it  under  fo  many  reftri(JHons  as  would  make  it  lofe  its  efFefts,  by  cramping 
the  authority  of  the  crown  \  or  they  would  render  it  fo  large  and  comprehcnfive, 
as  might  give  occafion  to  great  abufes,  for  which  we  could,  in  that  cafe,  have  no 
remedy.  The  very  illegality  of  the  power,  at  prefent,  prevents  its  abufes>  by  af- 
fording fo  eafy  a  remedy  againft  them. 

I  PRETEND  not,  by  this  reafoning,  to  exclude  all  poflibility  of  contriving  a  rc- 
gifter  for  feamen,  which  might  man  the  navy,  without  being  dangerous  to  liberty. 
I  only  obferve,  that  ao  fatisfadory  fcheme  of  that  nature  has  yet  been  propofed* 
Rather  than  adopt  any  projeft  hitherto  invented,  we  continue  a  praftice  feeming- 
ly  the  moft  abfurd  and  unaccountable.  Authority,  in  times  of  full  internal 
P^ce  and  concord,  is  armed  againft  law :  A  continued  and  open  ulurpation  in 

5  the 
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the  crown  is  permitted,  amidft  the  greateftjealoufy  and  watchfulnefs  in  the  people  ; 
nay  proceeding  from  thofe  very  principles  :  Liberty,  in  a  country  of  the  higheft 
liberty,  is  left  entirely  to  its  own  defence,  without  any  countenance  or  proteftion : 
The  wild  ftate  of  nature  is  renewed,  in  one  of  the  moft  civilized  focieties  of  man- 
kind :  And  great  violences  and  diforders  among  the  people,  the  moft  humane  and 
the  beft  natured,  are  committed  with  impunity  ;  while  the  one  party  pleads  obedi- 
ence to  the  fupreme  magiftrate,  the  other  the  fandion  of  fundamental  laws. 


ESSAY         X. 

OF  THE  POPULOUSNESS  OF  ANTIENT  NATIONS*. 

THERE  is  very  little  ground,  either  from  reafon  or  experience,  to  conclude 
the  univerfe  eternal  or  incorruptible.  The  continual  and  rapid  motion  of 
matter,  the  violent  revolutions  with  which  every  part  is  agiuted,  the  changes  re- 
marked in  the  heavens,  the  plain  traces  as  well  as  tradition  of  an  univerfal  deluge, 
or  general  convulfion  of  the  elements  -,  all  thefe  prove  ftrongly  the  mortality  of 
this  fabric  of  the  world,  and  its  paflage,  by  corruption  ordiflblution,  from  one 
ftate  or  order  to  another.  It  muft,  therefore,  have  its  infancy,  youth,  manhood, 
and  old  age,  as  well  as  each  individual  form  which  it  contains  -,  and  •tis  probable, 
that,  in  all  thefe  variations,  man,  equally  with  every  animal  and  vegetable,  will 
partake.  In  the  flourifliing  age  of  the  world,  it  may  be  expefted,  that  the  hu- 
man fpecies  Ihould  poflefs  gt^eater  vigor  both  of  mind  and  body,  more  profperous 
health,  higher  fpirits,  longer  life,  and  a  ftronger  inclination  and  power  of  genera- 
tion. But  if  the  general  fyftem  of  things,  and  human  fociety  of  courfe,  have  any 
fuch  gradual  revolutions,  they  arc  top  flow  to  be  difcernible  in  that  (hort  period 
which  is  comprehended  by  hiftory  and  tradition.  Stature  and  force  of  body, 
length  of  life,  even  courage  and  extent  of  genius,  feem  hitherto  to  have  bcea 
naturally,  in  all  ages,  pretty  much  the  fame.  The  arts  and  fciences,  indeed,  have 
flouri(hed  in  one  period,  and  have  decayed  in  another :  But  we  may  obferve,  that 
at  the  time  when  they  rofc  to  greateft  perfeftion  among  one  people,  they  were  per- 
haps totally  unknown  to  all  the  neighboring  nations ;  and  tho*  they  univerfally  de- 
cayed in  one  age,  yet  in  a  fucceeding  generation  they  again  revived,  and  diffufed 
thcmfelves  over  the  world.     As  far,  therefore,  as  obfervation  reaches,  there  is  no 

•  An  ingenious  writer  has  honored  this  di(courfc    difRcoIt  to  force  him.    Va  r  no.  in  fuch  a  iituation 
with  an  anfwer,  full  of  jpolitcnefs,  erudition,  and    could  defend  himfelf  againft  Hannibal.  Phar- 
good  fenie.     So  learned  a  refuUtion  would  have     naces   againfl  Casar.     The  author,  however* 
made  the  author  fufped,  that  his  reafonings  were    very  willingly  acknowleges,  that  his  antagonift  has 

entirely  overthrown,  had  he  not  ufed  the  precau-  detected  many  miilakes  bodi  in  his  authorities  and 

tion,  from  the  beginning,  to  keep  himfelf  on  the  reafonings ;   and  it  was  owing  entirely  to  that 

ibeptical  fide ;  and  havine  taken  this  advanta^  of  gentleman's  indulgence,  that  many  more  errora 

the  ground,  he  was  enabled,  the'  with  much  mfe-  were  not  remarked.     In  this  edition,  advantage  has 

nor  forces,  to  preferve  himfelf  from  a  total  defeat,  been  taken  of  his  learned  animadvo^ons,  and  the 

T3uit  Reverendfgendeman  will  always  find,  where  Eflav  has  been  rendered  lefs  imperfed  >h^n  fbr- 

hisanti^Oiuftis  fo  entrenched,  that  it  will  be  very  nerly. 

univerial 
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pulous ;  fecondfyj  whether  in  reality  it  was  fo.  If  I  cS\  make  appear,  that  the 
conclufion  is  not  fo  certain  as  is  pretended,  in  favor  of  antiquity,  'tis  aU  I 
alpire  to. 

In  general,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  queftion  with  regard  to  the  comparative 
populoufncfs  of  ages  or  kingdoms  impfies  very  important  eonfequences,  and  com- 
monly determines  concerning  the  preference  of  their  whole  police,  manners^  and 
tronftitution  of  government.  For  as  there  is  in  all  men,  both  male  and  female,  a 
defire  and  power  of  generation,  more  adlive  than  is  ever  univerfally  exerted,  the 
reftraihts  which  they  lie  under,  muft  proceed  from  fomc  difficulties  in  ment  fitua* 
tion,  which  it  belongs  to  a  wife  legiflature  carefully  to  obferve  and  remove.  Al* 
moft  every  man  who  thinks  he  can  maintain  a  family,  will  have  one ;  and  the 
human  fpecies,  at  this  rate  of  propagation,  would  more  than  double  every  gene- 
ration, were  every  one  coupled  as  foon  as  he  comes  to  the  age  of  puberty.  How 
faft  do  mankind  multiply  in  every  colony  or  new  fcttlement ;  where  it  is  an  cafy 
matter  to  provide  for  a  family  ;  and  where  men  are  no  way  ftraitened  or  confined, 
ts  in  long  eftabfilhed  governments  ?  Hiftory  tells  us  frequently  of  plagues,  which 
have  fwept  away  the  third  or  fourth  part  of  a  people :  Yet  in  a  generation  or  two, 
the  deftrudion  was  not  perceived  ;  and  the  fociety  had  again  acquired  their  former 
number.  The  lands  which  were  cultivated,  the  houfes  built,  the  commodities 
raifcd,  the  riches  acquired,  enabled  the  people  who  cfcapcd,  immediately  to 
inarry,  and  to  rear  famiHes,  which  fupplicd  the  place  •f  thofe  who  had  perifhed  *• 
And  for  a  like  reafon,  every  wife,  juft,  and  mild  government,  by  rendei^ng  the 
condition  of  its  fubjedls  eafy  and  fecure,  will  always  abound  moft  in  people,  as 
well  as  in  commodities  and  riches.  '  A  cbuntiyt  indeed,  whofe  climate  and  foit 
are  fitted  for  vines,  will  naturally  be  more  populous  than  one  which  produces  only 
com,  and  that  more  populous  than. one  which  is  only  fitted  for  paiturage^  But 
if  every  thing  elfe  be  equal,  it  feems  natural  to  expeft,  that  where-ever  there 
are  moft  happinefs  and  virtue,  and  the  wifeft  inftitutions^  there  will  alfo  be  moft 
people. 

•  Th  e  queftion,  therefore,  concerning  the  popuIouCiefs  of  antient  and  moderoi 
tknes,  being  allowed  of  ^reat  importance,  it  will  be  requifite,  if  we  would  bring: 
it  to  fome  determination,  to  compare  both  the  domeftic  and  poUiical  fituation  of 
thefe  two  periods,  m  order  to  judge  of  the  fafts  by  their  moral  caufes  ^  which  is 
the,^^  view  in  which  we  propofed  toconfider  them. 

'The  chief  difference  betwixt  the  domeftic  oeconomy  of  the  antients  and  that  of 
the  moderns  confifts  in  the  praftice  of  (lavery,  which  prevailed  among  the  foroier^ 
artd  which  has  been  aboHlhed  for  fome  centuries  thro'out  the  greateft  parr  of  Eu- 
rope. Some  paflionate  admirers  of  the  antients,  and  zealous  partifans  of  civil  li- 
berty, (for  thefe  fentiments,  as  they  are  both  of  them,  in  the  main,  extremely  juft, 
are  found  to  be  almoft  infeparable),  cannot  forbear  regretting  the  lofs  of  this  infti- 
tution  ;  and  whilft  they  brand  all  fubmiflion  to  the  government  of  a  fingle  perfon= 
with  the  harfti  denomination  of  flavery,  they  would  gladly  reduce  the  greateft  part 

*  This  too  is  ft  good  reafon  why  the  fmall-pox  ed  by  Don  Gcronimo  db  Ustar]z>  that  the 

do^  not  depopulate  countries  ib  much  as  may- at  provinces  of  Spain 'which  fend  moft  people  to  the 

firfl  fight  be  imagined.     Where  there  is  room  for  Indies,  are  mofl  populous;  which  proceeds  fromi 

■lore  people,  they  will  always  arife,  even  without  their  fuperior  riches* 
Ike  attfiancc  of  naturalization-bilb.    TIsl  tcinarki- 
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friends,  at  the  firft  entrance,  with  fuch  ah  image  of  the  fevcrity  of  the  mafter,  and 
mifery  of  the  flave  ?  ^  ^  .  , 

Nothing  fo  common  in  all  trials,  even  of  civil  caufes,  as  to  call  for  the  evidence 
of  flaves ;  which  was  always  extorted  by  the  moft  exquifitc  torments,  Demost- 
henes fays  ^  that  where  it  was  poflible  to  produce,  for  the  fame  fad,  either  free- 
men or  flaves  as  witnelTes,  the  judges  always  preferred  the  torturing  of  flaves,  as  a 
more  certain  and  infallible  evidence  K 

Seneca  draws  a  picture  of  that  dif(#derly  luxury,  which  changes  day  into 
night,  and  night  into  day,  and  inverts  every  ftated  hour  of  every  ofiice.  in  life. 
Among  other  circumftances,  fuch  as  difplacing  the  meals  and  times  of  bathing,  he 
mentions,  that  regularly,  about  the  third  hour  of  the  night,  the  neighbors  of  one 
who  indulges  this  falfe  refinement,  hear  the  noife  of  whips  and  lajfhes  ;  and,  upon 
inquiry,  find  he  is  theni  taking  an  account  of  the  conduft  of  his  fervants,  and 
giving  them  due  correftion  iand  difcipline.  This  is  not  remarked  as  an  inftance 
of-  cruelty,  but  only  of  diforder,  which,  even  in  a&ions  the  moft  ufual  and 
methodical,  changes  the  fixed  hours  that  an  eftablilhed  cuftom  had  afligned 
them". 

But  our  prefent  bufinefs  is  only  to  confider  the  influence  of  flavcry  on  the  po- 
puloufncfs  of  a  ftate.  *Tis  pretended,  that,  in  this  particular,  the  antient  praftice 
had  infinitely  the  advantage,  and  was  the  chief  caufe  of  that  extreme  populoufnefs 
which  is  fuppofed  in  thofe  dmes.  At  prefect,  all  mafters  difcourage  the  marry- 
ing of  their  male  fervants,  and  admit  not  by  any  means  the  marriage  of  the  fe- 
male, who  are  then  fuppofed  altogether  incapacitated  for  their  fervice.  But  where 
the  property  of  the  lervants  is  lodged  in  the  mafter,  their  marriage  and  fertility 
form  his  riches,  and  bring  him  a  fucceOion  of  flaves,  that  fupply  the  place  of 
thofe  whom  age  and  infirmity  have  difabled.  He  encourages,  therefore,  their 
propagation  as  much  as  that  of  his  cattle  ;  rears  the  young  with  the  fame  care  ^ 
and  educates  them  to  fome  art  or  calling,  which  may  render  them  more  ufeful  or 
valuable  to  him.  The  opulent  are,  by  this  policy,  interefted  in  the  being  at  leaft, 
tho*  not  the  well-being  of  the  poor ;  and  enrich  themfelves,  by  increaflng  the 
number  and  induftry  of  thofe  who  are  fubjeded  to  them.  Each  man,  being  a  fo- 
vereign  in  his  own  family,  has  the  fame  intereft  with  regard  to  it,  as  the  prince 
with  regard  to  the  ftate ;  and  has  hot,  like  the  prince,  any  oppofite  motives  of 
ambition  or  vain-glory,  which  may  lead  him  to  depopulate  his  little  fovereignty. 

*  In  Oneterem  orat.  i.  is  apt  to  renew  the  barbarous  wiih  of  Caligula^ 

'  The  fame  practice  was  common  in  Rome  ;  but  that  the  people  had  but  one  neck.    A  man  could 

Cicero  feems  not  to  think  this  evidence  f[>  certain  almoll  be  plea/ed,  by  a  fingle  blow,  to  put  an  end 

as  the  teftimony  of  free-citizens.     Pro  Coelio,  to  fuch  a  race  of  monflers.     You  may  thank  God> 

^  Efift,   122.     The  inhuman  fports  exhibited  fays  the  author  above  cited,  (epift.  7.)^  addreffing- 

at  Rome,  may  jufUy  be  confidered  too  as  an  effedt  himfelf  to  the  Roman  people,  that  you  have  a 

of  the  people's  contempt  for  flaves,  and  was  alfo  mafter,  (<i;/js.  the  mild  and  merciful  Nero),  who 

a  great  caufe  of  the  general  inhumanity  of  their  is  incapable  of  learning  cruelty  from  your  exam- 

princes  and  rulers.     Who  can  read  the  accounts  of  pie.     This  was  ^oke  in  the  beginning  of  his 

the  amphitheatrical  entertainments  without  horror  ?  reign:  But  he  fitted  them  very  well  afterwards; 

Or  who  is   furprized,  that  the  emperors  fhould  and  no  doubt  was  coniiderably  improved  by  the 

treat  that  people  in  the  fame  way  the  people  treated  fight  of  the  barbaroVis  objeds,  to  which  he  had^ 

their  inferiors  ?  One's  humanity^  on  that  occafion^  from  his  infancy^  been  accufiomed. 

All 
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All  of  it  is,  at  all  times,  under  his  eye  ;  and  he  has  leifure  to  infpeft  the  moft 
minute  detail  of  the  marriage  and  education  of  hk  fubjedls ". 

Such  are  the  confequences  of  domeftic  flavery,  according  to  the  firft  afpeft  and 
appearance  of  things :  But  if  we  enter  more  deeply  into  the  fubjedt,  we  (hall  per- 
haps find  reafon  to  retradl  our  hafly  determinations.  The-  comparifon  is  (hock- 
ing between  the  management  of  human  creatures  and  that  of  cattle  ;  but  being  ex- 
tremely juft,  when  applied  to  the  prefent  fubjeft,  it  may  be  proper  to  trace  the. 
confequences  of  it.  At  the  capital,  near  all  great  cities,  in  all  populous,  rich,  in^- 
duftrious  provinces,  few  cattle  are  bred.  Provifions,  lodging,  attendance,  labor, 
are  there  dear  -,  and  men  find  better  their  account  in  buying  the  cattle,  after  they 
come  to  a  certain  age,  from  the  remoter  and  cheaper  countries.  Thefe  are  confc- 
quently  the  only  breeding  countries  for  cattle ;  and,  by  a  parity  of  reafon,  for  men 
\oo,  when  the  latter  are  put  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  former.  To  rear  a  child 
in  London  till  he  could  be  ferviceable,  would  coft  much  dearer,  than  to  buy  one  of 
the  fame  age  from  Scotland  or  Ireland  j  where  he  had  been  raifed  in  a  cot- 
tage, covered  with  rags,  and  fed  on  oatmeal  or  potatoes.  Thofe  who  had  flaves,. 
therefore,  in  all  the  richer  and  more  populous  countries,  would  difcouragc  the^ 
pregnancy  of  the  females,  and  either  prevent  or  deftroy  the  birth.  The  human: 
Ipccies  would  pcrifli  in  thofe  places  where  it  ought  to  increafe  the  fafteft  ;  and  a 
perpetual  recruit  be  needed  from  all  the  poorer  and  more  defart  provinces.  Such 
a  continued  drain  would  tend  mightily  to  depopulate  the  (late,  and  render  great: 
cities  ten  times  more  deftruftive  than  with  us ;  where  every  man  is  mafter  of  him- 
felf,  and  provides  for  his  children  from  the  powerful  inftindt  of  nature,  hot  the 
calculations  of  fordid  intereft.  If  London,'  at  prefent,  without  much  increafing,. 
needs  a  yearly  recruit  from  the  country  of  5000  people,  as  is  commonly  com- 
puted ;  what  muft  it  require,  if  the  greateft  part  of  the  tradefmen  and  common^ 
people  were  (laves,  and  were  hindered  from  breeding  by  their  avaricious  matters  ?' 

All  antient  authors  tell  us,  that  there  was  a  perpetual  flux  of  flaves  to  Italy- 
from   the  remoter  provinces,  particularly  Syria,  Cilici a  **,  Cappadocia,  the- 
Leflcr  Asia,  Thrace,  and  Egypt  :  Yet  the  number  of  people  increafed  not  in* 
Italy  -,  and  writers  complain  of  the  continual  decay  of  induftry  and  agriculture  ^. 
Where  then  is  that  extreme  fertility  of  the  {{.oman  flaves,  which  is  commonly 
fuppofed  ?  So  far  from  multiplying,  they  could  not,  it  feems,  fo  much  as  keep  up 
the  (lock,  without  immenfe  recruirs.     And  tho*  great  numbers  were  continually 
manumited,  and  converted   into  Roman  citizens,  the  numbers  even  of  thefe 
did  not  increafe  **,  till  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  communicated  to  foreign^ 
provinces. 

The  term  for  a  flave  born  and  bred  in  the  family,,  was  verna'  y  and  thefe  flaves 

feem^ 

■  Wc  may  here  obfervc,  tteit  if  domeftic  flavery    ibid  for  the  life  of  the  Romans,  at  Dei  us  in  Gi-- 
leaHy  increafed  popiiloofnefs,  it  would  be  an  ex-     licia.     St  r  a  bo,  lib.  14^ 
ccptfon  to  the  general  rule,  that  the  happinefs  of        p  Columella,  lib.  1.  proctm,  etcap.  2.  et  7. 
any  fodety  and  its  populoufneis  are  necefTary  at-    Varro,  lib.  3.  cap.  1.     Horat.  lib.  2.  od.  i^.. 
tendaott.     A  mafter,  from  humor  or  intereft,  mar    Tacit,  annaf,  lib.  3.  cap.  54.     Subton.  in  vita 
make  his  flaves  very  unhappy,  and  yet  be  careful,     Aug.  cap.  42.     Plin.  lib.  18.  cap.  13. 
from  intereft,  to  increafe  their  number.     Their        ^  Minore  indies  plehe  inge/tua,  fays  Tacitus,  , 
marriage  is  not  a  matter  of  choice  with  them,  no  ^  «'m.  lib.  24.  cap.  7. 
more  than  any  other  a£Uon  of  their  life.  '  As  /er<uMs  was  the  name  of  the  genus,  and  <i^f r*  • 

**Ten  thouiand  flaves  in  a  day  iiave  been  ofttn.  na  of  the  fpedesj^  witiiout  any  correlative,  this 

forma . 
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feem  to  have  been  intitled  t^  cuftom  to  privileges  and  indulgences  beyond  others ; 
aTnfficient  reafon  why  the  mafters  would  not  be  fond  of  rearing  many  of  that 
kind*.  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  maxims  of  our  planters,  will  acknow- 
lege  the  juftnefs  of  this  obfervation  *. 

Atticus  is  much  praifed  by  his  hiftorian  for  the  care  which  he  took  in  recruit- 
ing his  family  from  the  flaves  born  in  it " :  May  we  not  thence  infer,  that  that 
praftice  was  not  then  very  common  ? 

The  names  of  flaves  in  the  Greek  comedies,  Syrus,  Mvsus,  Geta,  Thrax, 
Davus,  Lydus,  Phryx,  ^c.  afford  a  prefumption,  that  at  Athens,  at  leallt 
mod  of  the  flaves  were  imported  from  foreign  nations.  The  Athenians,  fays 
Strabo  %  gave  to  their  flaves,  either  the  names  of  the  nations  whence  they  were 
bought,  as  Lydus,  Syrus  ;  or  the  names  that  were  mod  common  among  thofe 
nations,  as  Manes  or  Midas  to  a  Phrygian,  Tibias  to  a  Paphlaoonian. 

Demosthenes,  after  having  mentioned  a  law  which  forbid  any  man  to  ftrike 
che  flave  of  another,  praifes  the  humanity  of  this  law ;  and  adds,  that  if  the  bar- 
barians from  whom  flaves  were  bought,  had  information  that  their  countrymen 
^m^t  with  fuch  gentle  treatment,  they  would  entertain  a  great  efteem  for  Uie  Athe- 
nians*. Isocrates  ^  too  infinuates,  that  the  flaves  of  the  Greeks  were  gene^ 
rally  or  very  commonly  barbarians.  Aristotle  in  his  Politics*  plainly  fuppofes, 
that  a  flave  is  always  a  foreigner.  The  antient  comic  writers  reprefented  the  flaves, 
isis  ipeaking  a  barbarous  language'  •     This  was  an  imitation  of  nature* 


ibr^u  a  firong  prefumption,  that  the  latter  were  by 
fu  the  leall  numerous.  '  fis  an  univerfkl  obferva- 
tion which  we  may  form  upon  language,  that  where 
two  related  parts  of  a  whole  bear  any  proportion 
to  each  other,  in  numbers,  rank,  or  coniideration, 
there  are  always  correlative  terms  invented,  which 
;anfwer  to  both  the  parts^  and  exprefs  their  mutual 
irelation.  If  diey  bear  no  proportion  to  each  other, 
the  term  is  only  invented  for  the  lefs,  and  marks^ 
its  diilintfiion  from  the  whole^  Thus  m/ta  and  ivo- 
moftf  mafier  j^nd  fir*vant^  fcuher  and  foiiy  prince 
and  fuhjeGy  ftranger  and  citi^n,  are  correlative 
terms.  But  the  words,  /ea/nan,  tarpentery  fmithy 
tailor^  jcc.  have  no  correfpondent  terms,  which 
iexprefs  .thofe  who  are  no  feamen,  no  carpenter, 
Cffr.  Languages  difer  very  much  with  regard  to 
the  particidar  words  where  this  diiUndlion  obtains; 
^nd  itaay  thence  afford  very  fbong  inferences,  con- 
cemiug  the  manners  and  cufloms  of  different  na- 
tions. The  military  government  of  the  Roman 
emperors  had  cfxalted  the  foldiery  {o  high,  that  they 
balanced  all  the  other  orders  of  the  ftate :  Hence 
fnile^  and  paganus  became  relative  terms ;  a  thing, 
till  then,  unknown  to  antient,  and  ftill  fo  'o  mo- 
dern languages.  Modern  fuprrftition  exalted  the 
clergy  {q  high,  that  they  overbalanced  the  wholq 
ftate  ;  Hence  dergs  and  laity  are  terms  oppofed  in 
all  modem  languages  ;  and  in  thefe  alone.  And 
from  the  fame  principles  I  infer,  that  if  the  num- 
ber pf  flaves  bought  by  the  Romans  from  foreign 


Countries,  had  not  extremely  exceeded  thofe  bred 
at  home,  vema  would  have  had  a  correlative, 
which  would  have  expreffed  the  former  fpedes  of 
flaves.  But  thefe,  it  would  feem,  compofed  the 
main  body  of  the  antient  flaves>  and  the  latter  were 
but  a  few  exceptions. 

'  Verna  is  ufed  by  Roman  writers  as  a  word 
equivalent  to  fcurra^  on  account  of  the  petulance 
and  impudence  of  thofe  flaves.  Mart.  lib.  i. 
ep.  42.  Hon  ace  alio  mentions  the  *uimae  pr^^ 
{oces;  and  Petronius,  cap.  24.  <vernula  urbani-* 
tas,  Seneca,  de  pr(yvid.  cap.  i*  vemularum  Zf- 
centia. 

«  *Tis  computed  in  the  West-Indies,  that  a 
flock  of  flaves  grow  worfe  five  per  cent,  every  year, 
unlefs  new  flaves  be  bought  to  recruit  them. 
They  are  not  able  to  keep  up  their  own  number, 
even  in  thofe  warm  countries,  where  cloaths  and 
provifions  are  fo  eafily  got.  How  much  more 
mufl  this  happen  in  European  countries,  and  in 
or  near  great  cities  ? 

■  Corn.  Nb^s  in  vita  Attiqi.  Wc  may  re- 
mark, that  Attic us's  eftate  lay  chiefly  in  Kpi- 
R  u  s,  which  being  a  remote,  detolate  place,  would 
render  it  profitable  for  him  to  rear  flaves  there. 

^  Lib,  7. 

^  In  Mi  DiAM,  p.  221.  ex  edit.  Aldf. 

y  Panegyr.  *  Lib.  7.  cap.  10.  fub.  fin. 

■  Aristoph.  Equires,  1.  17.  The  antient  fcho-- 
liafl  re^narks  on  this  paflage  p»fia^l^u  u^  h>J^, 
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'fofc,  that  this  inftitutibn  was  unfavorable  to  propagation,  (and  the  fame  reafon^  at 
leaft  in  part,  holds  with  regard  to  antient  flaves  as  well  as  modem  fervants)  how 
^cftruftive  muft  flavery  have  proved  ? 

History  mentions  a  Roman  nobleman,  who  had  400  flaves  unJer  the  fame 
roof  with  him  :  and  having  been  aflaffinated  at  home  by  the  furious  revenge  of  one 
of  them,  the  law  was  executed  with  rigor,  and  all  without  exception  were  put  to 
xleath  ^  Many  other  Roman  noblemen  had  families  equally,  or  more  numerous ; 
and  I  believe  every  one  will  allow,  that  this  would  fcarce  be  pradticable,  were  wc 
to  fuppofe  all  the  flaves  married,  and  the  females  to  be  breeders  K 

So  early  as  the  poet  Hesiod\  married  flaves,  whether  male  or  female,  were 
^eflrcemed  very  inconvenient.  How  much  more,  where  families  had  increafed  to 
fuch  an  enormous  fize,  as  in  Rome,  and  the  antient  fimplicity  of  manners  was  ba* 
nifhed  from  all  ranks  of  people  ? 

Xenophon  in  his  oeconomics,  where  he  gives  diredions  for  the  management  of 
a  iarni,  recommends  a  ftrifk  care  and  attention  of  laying  the  male  and  the  female 
ilaves  at  a  diftance  from  each  other.  He  feems  not  to  fuppofe  that  they  are  ever 
married.  The  only  flaves  among  the  Greeks  that  appear  to  have  continued  theif 
own  breed,  were  the  Helotes,  who  had  houfcs  apart,  and  were  more  the  flaves 
of  the  public  than  of  individuals  *.  • 

The  fame  author  ^  tells  us,  that  Nicia's  overfeer,  by  agreement  with  his  ma- 
iler, was  obliged  to  pay  him  an  obolus  a  day  for  each  flave ;  befldes  maintaining 
them,  and  keeping  up  the  number.  Had  the  antient  flaves  been  all  breeders,  this 
laft  circumftaricc  of  the  contradt  had  been  fuperfluous. 

The  antients  talk  fo  frequently  of  a  fixed,  ftated  portion  of  provifions  afligned 
to  each  flave*.  that  we  are  naturally  led  to  conclude,  that  flaves  lived  almoft.all 

fingle,  and  received  that  portion  as  a  kind"  of  board-wages.  ■     \ 

The  praftice,  indeed,  of  marrying  the  flaves  feems  not  to  have  been  very  com- 
mbn,  even  among  the  country-laborers,  where  it  is  more  naturally  to  he  expeded*. 
Cato"*,  enumerating  the  flaves  requifite  to  labor  a  vineyard  of  a  hundred. acres, 
makes  them  amount  to  15  ;  the  overfeer  and  his  wife,  vilticus  and  v/7/rV<a,  and  13 
maie  flaves  •,  for  an  olive  plantation  of  240  acres,  the  overfeer  ^d  his  wife,  andt 
II  male  flaves  ;  and  fo  in  proportion  to  a  greater  or  lefs  plantation  or  vineyard. 

VaUro  ",  citing  this  paflage  of  Cato,  allows  his  computation  to  be  juft  in 
every  refpeft,  except  the  laft.  For  as  it  is  requifite,  fays  he,  to  have  an  overfeer 
and  his  wife,  whether  the  vineyard  or  plantation  be  great  or  fmall,  this  muft  alter 
the  exaflnefs  of  the  proportion.  Had  Cato*s  computation  been  erroneous  in  any 
other  refpeft,  it  had  certainly  been  corrected  by  Varro,  who  feems  fond  of  difco- 
vering  fo  trivial  an  error. 

The  fame  author  ^,  as  well  as  Columella  ^,  recommends  it  as  requifite  to 

'  Tacit,  ann,  lib.  14.  cap.  43.  *  Opera  et  Dies,  lib.  2.  L  24.  alioL  220. 

«  The  flaves  in  the  great  houies,  had  little  rooms  *  Str  a  bo,  lib.  8. 

affigned  diem,  callecT  allae.     Whence  the  name  ^  De  ratione  redituam. 

of  cell  was  tnnsferred  to  the  monks  room  in  a  '  See  Cato  de  re  rU(lica»  cap.  ^6.  Donatus  in 

convent.     See  fiu-ther  on  this  head.  Just.  Lip-  Phormion.  I.  1.9.  Senbcae  epifl.  80. 

8IUS,  Satam.  i.  cap.  14.    TheA;  form  flrong  pre-  ^  De  re  rud.  cap.  10^  11. 

fumpdons  againft  the  marriage  and  propagation  of  "  Lib.  i.  cap.  18.  ^  Lib.  1.  cap.  ij» 

che  famify'-flaves*  ^  Lib.  x.  cap.  j8. 

give 
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^  ftrous  prifons,  and  giving  liberty  to  60,000  (laves.  The  younger  Pompev  aug* 
mented  his  army  in  S?  ain  by  the  fame  expedient  *.  If  the  country- laborers  thro*- 
out  the  Roman  empire,  were  lo  generally  in  this  (ituation,  and  it  ic  was  difficult  or 
impoffible  to  find  fcparate  lodgings  for  the  families  of  the  city-  fervants,  how  Un- 
favorable to^)ropagation,  as  well  as  humanity,  muft  the  inftitution  of  domeftiC: 
flavery  be  efteemed  ? 
i    Constantinople,  at  prefent,  requires  the  fame  recruits  of  flaves  from  all  the 

{provinces,  which  Rome  did  of  old  -,  and  thefe  provinces  are  of  confequence  far 
rom  bdng  populous. 

.  Egypt,  according  to  Monf.  MAiLLSTt  fends  continual  colonies  of  black  flaves 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire  ;  and  receives  annually  an  equal  return 
of  white:  The  one  brought  from  the  inland  parts  of  Africa  ;  the  other  from 
MiNGRELi^,  Circassian  and  Tartarv. 

Our  modern  convents  are,  no  doubt,  very  bad  inftitutions :  But  there  is  reafbn 
to  fufpcft,  that  antiently  every  great  family  in  Italy,  and  probably  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  was  a  fpecies  of  convent.  And  tho'  wc  have  reafon  to  deteft  all 
thofe  PopiOi  inftitutions,  as  nurferies  of  the  moil  abjed:  fuperflition,  burthenfome 
to  the  public,  and  ^oppreflfive  to  the  poor  prifoners,  male  as  well  as  female ;  yet 
may  it  be  qucftioned  whether  they  be  fo  deftrudtive  to  the  populoufnefs  of  a  flate 
as  is  commonly  imagined.  Were  the  land  which  belongs  to  a  cohvent,  befbo^ed 
^  on  i  pobleman,  he  would  fpend  its  revenue  on  dop;s,  horfes,  grooms,  footmen, 
^^oks,  and  houfe-inaids  i  and  his  family  would  not  fumifh  many  more  citizens  than 
the  convent.  < 

..  Tnk  common  reafon  why  parents  tbruft  thrir  dauehters  into  nunneries,  is,  that 
diey  may  not  be  overburdened  with,  too  numerous  a  ramily ;  but  the  antients  had  a 
method  almoft  as  innocent*  and  more  effefhial  to  that  purpofe,  viz.  the  expofing 
their  children  in  the  earlieft  infancy.  TJiis  practice  was  very  common  •,  and  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  author  oC  thofe  times  with  the  horror  it  deierves,  or  fcarce^ 
eyeq  with  difapprobation.  Plutarch,  the  huoAne,  gobd^-natured  PicTAftCHi 
^  recomoiends  it  as  a  virtue  in;  Attalu^,  king  of  PEROAMvsi  that  he  murdeted, 
or,  if  you  will,  expofed  all  his  own  children,  in  order  to  leave  his. crosvn  to  the 
(on  of  his  brother,  EumAnes  ;  fignalizing  in  this  manner  his  gratitude  and  affcdfcip- 
on  to  EuMENES,  who  had  left  him  his  heir  preferable  to  that  fon.  It  was  Solok, 
the  .moft  celebrated  of  the  (ages  of  Greece,  i^ho  gave  parents  permiflion  by  law 
to  M  their  children  ^      i  ,,.  ■     .  ,  '     r:        . 

Shall  we  then  allow  thefe  two  circumftances  to  compenfate  each  other,  viz^ 
monaftic  vows  and  thfi  expofing  of  children,  and  to  be  unfkvorable,  in  equal  de- 
grees, to  the  propagation  of  mankind  f  I  doubt  the  advantage  is  here  on  the  fide 
of  antiquity.  Perhaps,  by  an  odd. connexion  of  caufes,  the  barbarous  praAicc  of 
the  antients  might  rather  render  thofe  times  more  populous.  By  removira;  the 
terrors  of  too  numerous  a  family^  it  would  engage  many  people  in  marr^e ; 
and  fuch  is  the  force  of  natural  aflPeftion,  that  very  few,  in  comparifon.  Would 
have  refolution  enough,  when  it  came  to  the  pufh^  to  carry  into  execution  their 
forager  intendons.  • 


*  Id.  lib.  4.  cap.  8. 

*  Tacitus  blames  it.*    De  morib.  Qerm. 

^  De  fratemoamore.        Senica  aUb  apprgres 


of  the  expofing  of  &KIy,  infinn  ddUivif.    De 
ira^  lib.  1.  cap.  1^. 
^  Sext.  £mp*  lib.  y  cap.  2j^ 
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China,  the  ooly  country  where  this  barbarous  pra&ice  of  cacpirfipg  dtfP 
dren  prevails  at  prefent,  is  the  mod  populous  country  we  knowj  and  every 
man  is  married  before  he  is  twenty.  Such  early  marriages  could  fcarce  be  general,' 
had  not.  men  the  profpcdl  of  fo  eafy  a  method  of  getting  rid  of  their  cliiidreti;*  l 
own;,  that  Plutarch  •  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  very  univerfal  maxim  of  the  poor  to  ex- 
pofe  their  children  j  and  as  the  rich  were  then  avcrfe  to  marriage,  on  account  of 
the  courtfhip  they  met  with  from  thofe  who  expedked  legacies  from  them>  the 
public  muft  have  been  in  a  bad  (ituation  betwixt  them  *. 

Of  all  fciences  there  is  none,  where  firft  appearances  are  more  deceitful  than 
in  politics,  Hofpitals  for  foundlings  feem  favorable  to  the  increafe  of  numbers  ; 
and,  perhaps,  may  be  fo,  when  kept  under  proper  reftrkftions.  But  when  they 
open  the  door  to  every  one,  without  diftindion/they  haii^e  probably  a  contrary 
cffeft,  and  are  pernicious  to  the  ftate.  'Tis  computed,  that  every  ninth  child 
born  at  Paris,  is  fent  to  the  hofpital ;  tho*  it  feems  certain,  according  to  the  coim- 
mon  courfe  of  human  afimrs,  that  'tis  not  a  hundredth  part  whofe  parents  are  ako^ 
gether  incapacitated  to  rear  and  educate  them.  The  infinite  difference,  for  healthy' 
induftry,  and  morals,  between  an  education  in  an  hofpital  and  that  in  a  private 
family,  fhould  induce  us  not  to  make  the  entrance  into  an  hofpital  too  eafy  and 
engaging.  To  kill  one's  own  child  is  (hocking  to  nature,  and  muft  therefore 
be  pretty  unufual ;  but  to  turn  over  the  care  of  him  upon  others  is  very  tempting 
to  the  natural  indolence  of  mankind. 

•  Having  confidered  the  domeftic  life  and  manners  of  the  antients,  compared 
to  thofe  of  the  moderns ;  where,  in  the  main,  we  feem  rather  fuperior,  fo  far 
as  the  prefent  queftion  is  concerned  ^  we  (hall  now  examine 'the  fol'Uital  oj&otm 
and  inftitutions  of  bodi  ages^  and  weigh  their  influence  in  retarding  or  forwarding^ 
the  propagation  of  mankind. 

Before  the  increafe  of  the  Roman  power,  or  rather  till  its  full  eftaUi(hment, 
almoft  all  the  nations  which  are  the  fcene  of  antieht  hiftory,  were  divided  into  fmall 
territories  or  petty  commonwealths,  where  of  courfe  a  great  equality  of  fortune 
prevailed,  and  the  center  of  the  government  was  always  very  near  its  frontiers^ 

This  was  the  (ituation  of  affiurs  not  only  in  Greece  and  Italy,  but  alfo  hi 
Spain,  Gaul,  Germany,  Afric,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Le(ier  Asia.  And 
it  muft  be  owned,  that  noinftitution  could  be  more  favorable  to  the  {propagation 
of  mankind.  For  tho'  a  man  of  an  overgrown  fortune,  not  being  able  to  confume 
more  than  another,  muft  (hare  it  with  thofe  who  ferve  and  attend  him  ;  yet  their 
po(ie(rion  being  precarious,  they  have  not  the  fame  encouragement  to  marri^e^ 
as  if  each  had  a  fipall  fortune;  fecure  and  independent.  Enormous  cities  are,  be- 
fideS)  deftrudtire  to  fodety,  beget  vice  and  diforder  of  all  kinds,  ftarveuthe  re- 

^  De  tmtutt  prolis.  voices  in  Rome  was  another  diicoiuagemeot  tt> 

^  The  pra£Uce  of  leaving  great  funis  of  money  marriage.    Such  a  prance  prevents  not  quarrelt 

to  fridads,  tho*  one  jb^d  near  relations^  wa^  com-  from  bmmor^  but  rather  increafes  them ;  and  ooa- 

2non  tif  Grejece  as  well  as  Romb  ;  as  we  may  ga-  iiont  alio  thofe  from  vutrtfi^  which  are  mnch  mere 

^er  mrni  Lijcian.    This  praAice  prevails  much  daneerous  and  deftru£tive.     See  farther  on  this 

Ids  in  modem  times ;  and  Ben.  JokNs«s's  Vol-  head,  Eilays  moral,  political,  andliterary.  Part  I. 

PONS  is  therefore  almoft  entirely  extracted  from  eflay  XXL   Perhaps  too  the  unnatural  lufts  of  the 

andent  authon,  and  fuits  better  the  tfianniers  of  andents  ought  to  be  taken  into  confideration,  lai 

Aoic  times.  of  fome  moment. 
.  Itmay  juilly  be  thought,  that  the  liberty  of  di- 

F  f  z  morer 
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QM^rjii^Mfi^i  Mi  jCTcn  ftarre  tbemfidves,  bf  the  high  prices  to  wKieh  they 
i^e  4II  ^ovifficuns.  Where  each  man  had  his  lUtle  houib  and  field  to  4iiinielf,  and 
^9ch  couQ[Cy  hid  its  c^cal»  free  and  independent ;  what  a  happy  (ituadon  of  man* 
Ipnd  !  How  favorable  to  induftry  and  agriculture  ;  to  marriage  and  propagadon ! 
7j|he  proliBc  virtpe  of  (ocn,  were  it  tx>  adl  in  its  fuH  extent,  without  that  reftraint 
jihifih  povqrty  Mid  nseccffitr  isDpotbs  on  it,  would  double  the  numbers  every  gene* 
r^tioo :  And  AQtl^og  furefy  can  give  it  more  libercy,  than  ^ch  finatl  common* 
wealths,  and  fuch  an  equality  of  fortune  among  the  citizens.  All  fmall  ftates  na* 
tW^ly  jpr^dyce  Muality  of  fortune,  becaufe  they  afibrd  no  opportunities  of  great 
VvcreaT^s  ibi^t  fo^aU  commonwfiakhs  tnuch  more,  by  that  divifion  of  power  and  an-* 
ij^t^  which  is  eAcntial  to  than.; 

.  W»W  Xpvqph^n  ^  returnod  afar  the  femous  expediuon  inth  Cvrvs,  4ie  hired 

JtJmkif  and  6QQ00f  the  Q  aise^jsimo  the  feryice  of  S evthzs^  a  prince  of  Thrace  ; 

I  and  thfi  ardcleis  of  his  agrcgnaent  were,  that  each  foldier  ihould  receive  a  daric 

a  mQvuii^  ^aph  <:apcata  twi>  darks^  aod  hehinnfelf,  aBgeoeral,  four:  A  regulation 

9f  |P»y  which  would  not  a  little  furprife  cMjr  modern  officers. 

iMftif  Q^THfUKfts  Md  JEsc&iNfts,  with  idght  more,  were  (ent  ambafladors  to  Pflri- 
up.of  Mac^P9N^  tnditheif  appomtments  fbr.^dKnne  four  months  were  a  thoufand 
4vMb!MI«  wbkh:ia  lets  than  a  dr^fibmaz^day  for  each  ambafiador  ^  But  a  dractffkf 
^d^9 .  wy  fomstifflica  tWQ  ^,  was  the  pay  of  a  cooimoa  (bot-(bldier. 

A  CENTURION  among  the  Romans  had  only  double  pay  to  a  private  man,  in 
P9(«y##w's.cime  K  and  we  accordingly  find  the  gratuities  after  a  triumph  rcgu- 
Ifiuld  iby  tbat  proportion  \.  Bet  Mauk  Antho»cy  and  the  triumviraos  gave  thai 
CimOiriiQm  five  timcf  lint  few ard  of  the  other  \  So  much  had  the  incveafe  of  tfaf 
cpiAiQMw^akh  ificnoa^ 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  the  (ituation  of  aflfairs  in  modem  times^  with  jicg^ard  td 
gi^}  liberty,  as  weU  as  equadity  of  fortune,  is  not  near  ic  favorable,  either  to 
j»g  jprefWgttioft  or  happttiefi  of  mai^kind.  Europe  is  flianed  out  moftly  into 
grfii$  oionarchies ;  and  fuch  parts  of  it  as  are  divided  into  fixiatt  territoriea,  an 
CMMMOiy  goyorned  by  ^ohite  princes,  who  ruin  their  people  by  4i  ndiculooi 
iuq^jickiy  of  the  greater  monarchs,  in  tbe  fpleador  of  their  court  smd  number  of 
tfeitir.  foc^$8«  $$fr]issBRLAND  alooc  and  Holland  refcmtble  die  antient  republics  1 
and  tko*  the  former  is  far  from  pofleffing  aoy  advantage  either  of  foil,  climate,  of 
wmmm^Cj  y<et  the  numbers  of  people,  with  which  it  abounds,  notwithftanding 
ih$ir  iftHftii^  themfelves  into  every  fervice  in  Europe,  prove  (bflicieiitly  Che  ad- 
ytntages  of  their  poUtica]  inftitudons« 

Tna  Anticoc  n^uUses  derived  their  chief  or^aify  ftcurity  fnun'  she  numbtrs  of 
their  citi^ms-  The  Tjlacuiki  Atfs  having  loft  great  numbers  of  their  praple,  iho 
remainder,  inftead  of  enriching  themfelves  by  the  inheritance  of  their  fellow- 
ckizens,  apf^ed  to  Sfarta,  their  metropolis,  for  a  new  ftode  of  tnhibttants. 

• 

•  Df  txf.  Cy«.  lib.  7.  *  Appun.  DehB*  civ.  Uk  4. 

•  '  Demost.  4Sr/4/2i%,    He  talis  it  4  CPnfidor-  ^  C^bsar  gavediecentprionstcndiiiestlicm* 

able  fam.  tuity  of  tbe  common  fi>Uiers»  DelflL  QalKegiwx 

K  Thucyd.  lib.  3.  8.   In  the  Rhodiav  carteU  nentioAfidaAemrdi^ 

^  Lib.  6.  cap.  47.  no  diffinOion  in  the  prioe  of  nuifini  was  made 

^  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  41.  cap.  7.  1 3,  (^  Mif^m.  en  aocount  of  ranks  in  the  army. 

The 
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0 

The  SpARTAiTs  immediacelfcolkfted  ten  thoufand  men:  among  whom  the  old 
citizens  divided  the  lands  of  which  the  former  proprietors  had  periihed  ". 

After  Timoleon  had  baniflied  Dionysius  from  Syracuse,  and  had  fettkd 
the  affdrs  of  Sicily,  finding  the  cities  of  Syracuse  and  Sbllinuntium 
estrcmely  depopulated  by  tyranny,  war,  and  fadion,  he  invited  over  from 
Greece  fome  new  inhabitants  to  repeople  them  ■.  Immediately  forty  thoufand 
men  f Plut^^h  •  fays  fixty  thoufand;  offered  themfelvcs  ;  and  he  diftributed  fo 
many  lots  c^Rnd  among  them,  to  the  great  fatisfadtion  of  the  ancient  inliabitants : 
A  proof  at  once  of  the  maxims  of  antient  policy,  which  affefied  populoufnefs  more 
than  riches ;  and  of  the  good  effefts  of  thefe  maxims,  in  the  extreme  populouf- 
nefs of  that  fmall  country,  Greece,  which  could  at  once  fuj^y  fo  large  a  colony. 
The  cafe  was  not  much  different  with  the  Romans  in  early  times.  He  is  a  pernio 
cious  citizen,  faid  M.  Curius,  who  cannot  be  contented  with  feven  acres  *'.  Such 
ideas  of  equality  could  not  fail  of  producing  great  numbers  of  people. 
•  We  muft  nowconfider  what  difadvantages  the  antients  lay  under  with  regard  to 
populoufnefs,  and  what  checks  they  received  from  their  political  maxims  and  in* 
Uftutions.  There  are  commonly  compenfations  in  every  human  condition  -,  and 
dio*  thefe  compenfations  be  not  always  perfeftly  equal,  yet  they  ferve,  at  leafl:, 
to  reftrain  the  prevailing  principle.  To  compare  them  and  eftimate  their  inflti^ 
cnce  is  indeed  very  difficult,  even  where  they  take  place  in  the  fame  age  and  in 
neighboring  countries :  But  where  feveral  ages  have  intervened,  and  only  fcat^ 
tered  lights  are  afforded  us  by  antient  authors  ;  what  can  we  do  but  amufe  our- 
fclves  by  talking,  fro  and  con^  on  an  intereffing  fubjcft,  and  thereby  correfting 
all  hady  and  violent  determinations  ? 

Thrfiy  We  may  obferve,  that  the  antient  republics  were  almoft  in  pei^tual  war  i 
t  natural  efieA  of  their  martial  fpirit,  their  Jove  of  liberty,  their  mutual  emula- 
tion, and  that  hatred  which  generally  prevails  anK>ng  nations  that  live  in  a  clofe 
fidghborhood.  Now,  war  in  a  fmall  ftate  is  much  more  deitruAive  than  in  a  great 
one;  both  becaufe  all  the  inhabitants,  in  the  former  cafe,  muil  ferve  in  the  armies  \ 
and  becaufe  the  ftate  is  all  frontier,  and  all  expofed  to  the  inroads  of  the  enemy. 

The  maxims  of  antient  war  were  much  more  deftru6livc  than  thofe  of  modern ; 
chiefly  by  the  diftribution  of  plunder,  in  which  the  foldiers  were  indulged.  The 
private  men  in  our  armies  are  fuch  a  low  raically  fet  of  people,  that  we  find  any 
abundance  beyond  their  fimple  pay,  breeds  confulion  and  diforder,  and  a  total 
diflblution  of  difciplinc.  The  very  wrctchednefs  and  meannefs  of  thofe  who  fill 
the  modem  armies,  render  them  lefs  dcftruftive  to  the  countries  which  they  in-' 
▼ade :  One  inftance,  anK)ng  many,  of  the  deceitfulneJs  of  firft  appearances  in  all 
pofitical  reafonings  ^. 

■  DiOD.SiG.  lib.  12.  THuCYD.Iib.  3.  joyed  theplunder  of  the  world,  during  the  latter 
\  DiOD.  Sic.  lib.  16.  afcs  of  tbe  republic     Tke  new  nobles  wko  itife  in 
'^  h  nnta  Timol.  their  place,  were  lefs  fplendtd»  as  we  learn  fi-om 
^  Plin.  lib.  1 8.  cap.  3.  The  fame  aathor*  in  Tacit. ox*,  lib.  3.  cap.  c^. 
cap.  6.  ikyst  Verumqut  fatentihus  kuifufuOa  ferM-  ^  The  antient  (bldiers»  being  free  cki20if » abow 
dtrilr hyihU'f  jam  ver^  a  fr9Vinetas.  Sexdmifi'  the  loweft  rank,  were  all  mankd.    Onrmoimi 
0iiim  'AvtiicA  ppJUekoHtfOm  inttr/edtiOi^B^o  fiddlers  are  either  forced  to  live  wimarried,  tt*  their 
fnacifi.    In  tUSs  view,   the  barbnroas  butchery  marriages  turn  to  findl  account  towards  the  in- 
committed  by  the  firft  Roman  emperors  was  nou  creaie  of  mankind.    A  circomifance  which  oi^ht^ 
perhaps,  fo  deftniAive  to  the  puDlkas  we  may  periiaps,  to  be  taken  into  confiderationy  as  of  fome 
Miaeine.     Thefe  never  ceafed  till  they  had  extin-  coniequence  in  favor  of  the  antients. 


gttiihed  all  the  iDufbiouB  fiunilies»  wm^  had  en* 
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Antient  battles  were  much  more  bloody  by  the  very  nature  of  the  weapons 
employed  in  them.     The  antients  drew  up  their  men  i6  or  20,  fometinies  50  men 
deep,  which  made  a  narrow  front ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  a  field,  in  which 
both  armies  might  be  marfiiallcd,  and  might  engage  with  each  other.     Even  where 
any  body  of  the  troops  was  kept  off  by  hedges,  hillocks,  woods,  or  hollow  ways, 
the  battle  was   not  fo  foon  decided  betwixt  the  contending  parties,  But  that  the 
others  had  time  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  oppofed  them,  md  cake  part 
in  the  engagement.     And  as  the  whole  armies  were  thus  engaged,  4Bll  each  man 
clofely  buckled  to  his  antagonift,  the  battles  were  commonly  very  bloody,  and 
great  flaughter  made  on  both  fides,  but  efpecially  on  the  vanquifhed.     The  long 
thin  Knes,  required  by  fire-arms,  and  the  quick  decifion  of  the  fray,  render  our 
modem  engagements  but  partial  rencounters,  and  enable  the  general,  who  is  foiled 
in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  to  draw  off  the  greateft  part  of  his  army,  found  and 
entire.     Could  Polar  o'sprojeft  of  the  column  take  place,  (which  feems  imprac- 
ticable ')  it  would  render  modern  battles  as  deftruftive  as  the  antient. 

The  battles  of  antiquity,  both  by  their  duration,  and  their  refemblancc  of 
fmgle  combats,  were  wrought  up  to  a  degree  of  fury  quite  unknown  to  latter 
ages.  Nothing  could  then  engage  the  combat3nt3  to  give  quarter,  but  the  hopes, 
of  profit,  by  making  flaves  of  their  prifoners.  In  civil  wars,  as  we  learn  from. 
Tacitus  *,  the  battles  were  the  moft  bloody,  becaufe  the  prifoners  were  not 
flaves. 

What  a  ftout  refinance  muft  be  made,  where  the  vanquifhed  expeded  fo 
hard^  a  fate !  How  inveterate  the  rage,  where  the  maxims  of  war  were,  in  every 
rcfoeft,  fo  bloody  and  feverc ! 

Instances  are  very  frequent,  in  antient  hiftory,  of  cities  befieged,  .whofc  in- 
habitants, rather  than  open  their  gates,  murdered  their  wives  and  children,  and 
ruflied  themfelvcs  on  a  voluntary  death,  fweetened  perhaps  with  a  little  profpe£b 
of  revenge  upon  the  enemy.  Greeks  \  as  well  as  Barbarians,  have  been  of- 
ten wrought  up  to  this  degree  of  fury.  And  the  fame  determined  fpirit  and  cruelty, 
muft,  in  many  other  inftances,  lefs  remarkable,  have  been  extremely  deftruftive 
to  human  fociety,  in  thofe  petty  commonwealths,  which  lived  in  a  clofe  neigh* 
borhood,  and  were  engaged  in  perpetual  wars  and  contentions. 

Sometimes  the  wars  in  Greece,  fays  Plutarch  *»,  were  carried  on  entirely 
by  inroads,  and  robberies,  and  piracies.  Such  a  method  of  war  muft  be  more 
deftrudtive,  in  fmall  ftates,  than  the  bloodieft  battles  and  fieges.  ^         ] 

By  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  pofleffion  for  two  years  formed  a  prefcription 
for  land  5  one  year  for  moveables  ^  :  An  indication,  that  there  was  not  in  Italy,. 
during  that  period,  much  more  order,  tranquillity,  and  fettled  police,  than  there 
is  at  prefent  among  the  Tartars. 


'  What  is  the  advantage  of  the  column  after  it 
has  broke  the  enemy's  line  ?  only,  that  it  dien 
takes  them  in  flank,  anddiffipates  whatever  ftands 
near  it  bv  a  fire  from  all  fides.  But  till  it  has  broke 
them*  does  it  not  prefent  a  flank  to  the  enemy, 
and  that  expofisd  to  their  muiqaetry,  and,  what  is 
ouKhworfe,  tp  their  cannon? 

*  Hift.lib.  2.  cap*  44. 


*  As  Abydv«,  mentioned  by  Livy,  lih.  31* 
cap,  17.  18.  and  PoLYB.  lib.  16.  As  alfi>  the 
X  A  NT  H I A  NS,   A  ppi  Av.i/e  heti.  civil.  lib.  4 . 

'  /«  vita  Arati. 

^  Inst.  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  Tis  true,  the  tune 
law  feems  to  have  been  continned  till  die  time  of 
JvsTXNiAN«  But  abufes  introduced  by  barbarifm,^ 
are  not  always  coneded  by  civittty. 

Turn 
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The  only  cartel  I  remember  in  antient  hiftory,  is  that  between  Demetrius 
PoLioRCBTEs  and  the  Rhooians  ;  when  it  waj  agreed,  that  a  free  citizen 
Ihould  be  reftored  for  1000  drachmas j  z  flavc  bearing  arms  for  500  *. 

But,  fecondfyi  it  appears  that  antient  manners  were  more  unfavorable  than  the 
modern,  not  only  in  times  of  war,  but  alfo  in  thofe  of  peace  ;  and  that  too  in  every 
refpeft,  except  the  love  of  civil  liberty  and  equality,  which  is,  I  own,  of  confider* 
able  importance.  To  exclude  faftion  from  a  free  government,  is  very  difficulty 
if  not  altogether  impra6Hcable^  but  fuch  inveterate  rage  between  the  fadtions,  and 
fuch  bloody  maxims,  are  found,  in  modern  times,  amongft  religious  parties  alone» 
where  bigotted  priefts  arc  the  accufers,  judges,  and  executioners.  In  antient 
hiftory,  we  may  always  obferve,  where  one  party  prevailed,  whether  the  nobles 
or  people,  (for  I  can  obferve  no  difference  in  this  refpedt  •)  that  they  immedi- 
ately butchered  all  of  the  oppofite  party  who  fell  into  their  hands,  and  banifhed 
fuch  as  had  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  efcape  their  fury.  No  form  of  procefs,  na 
faw,  no  trial,  no  pardon.  A  fourth,  z  third,  perhaps  near  a  half  of  the  cit/, 
were  flaughtered,  or  expelled,  every  revolution  ;  and  the  exiles  always  joined  fo- 
reign enemies,  and  did  all  the  mifchief  poffiblc  to  their  fellow-citizens  ;  till  For- 
tune put  it  in  their  power  to  take  full  revenge  by  a  new  revolution.  And  as  thcfe 
were  very  frequent  in  fuch  violent  governments,  the  diforder,  diffidence,  jealoufy,- 
cnmi  y,  which  muft  prevail,  are  not  eafy  for  us  to  imagine  in  this  age  of  the 
world. 

There  are  only  two  revolutions  I  can  recoUeft  in  antient  hiftory,  which  pafled' 
without  great  feverity,  and  great  effufion  of  blood  in  maflacres  and  aflalfinationsy.. 
viz.  the  reftoration  of  the  Athenian  Democracy  by  Thrasybulus,  and  the 
fiibduing  the  Roman  republic  by  Cjesar.  We  learn  from  antient  hiftory,  that 
Thrasybulus  pafled  a  general  amnefty  for  all  paft  oilTences  ;  and  firft  introduced 
that  word,  as  well  as  pradice,  into  Greece  ^.  It  appears,  however,  from  many 
orations  of  Lysias  ',  that  the  chief,  and  even  fome  of  the  fubaltem  offenders,  in. 
ki  the  preceding  tyranny,  were  tried,  and  capitally  puniOied.  This  is  a  difficulty 
hot  cleared  up,  and  even  not  pbferved  by  antiquarians  and  hiftorians.  And  as  ta 
CiKSAR^s  clemency,  tho'  much  celebrated,,  it  would  not  gain  great  applaufe  in  the 
prefent  age.  He  butchered  for  inftance,  all  Cato*s  fenate,  when  he  became  maf- 
terof  Utica*  5  and  thefe,  we  may  readily  believe,  were  not  the  moft:  worth !e& 
of  the  party.  All  thofe  who  had  borne  arms  agsunft  that  ufurper,  were  for- 
feited; and^  by  Hirtjus's  law,  declared  incapable  of  all  public  offices. 
=  These  people  were  extremely  fond  of  liberty ;  but  feem  not  to  have  underftood 
it  very  well.  When  the  thirty  tyrants  firft  cftablifhed  their  dominion  at  Athens,, 
they  began  with  feizing  all  the  fycophants  and  informers,  who  had  been  fo  trouble- 
fome  during  the  Democracy,  and  putting  them  to  death  by  an  arbitrary  fentence 
and  execution.  Every  man^  fay  Sallust  **  and  Lysias  %  was  rejoiced  at  tbefr 
punt/bments  \  not  confidering,  that  liberty  was  from  that  moment  annihilated.^ 

-'^DiOD.  SicoL.  13>..20.  *  As  oTAf.  II.  c0«/rtf  Era  TOST.  tfiMtr.  i«2..r0nl^tfr 

f  Lysias,  who  was  himfeif  of  the  popular  fao^  Agojiat.  9rat,  15.  ^/vMantith. 

tkm,  and  very  narrowly  cfcaped  from  the  thirty  *  Appun.  ih  ML  civ,  lib  2. 

^mnt^  faof^  that  the  Dcsiocracy. was  as  vi^hnt  ^  Scc^Cjesar's  fpeech  ile  biW.  Catil 

81  government  as^he  diarchy,     Orai.  24.  de/a*  *  Orat.  24.    An4  in  ormf.  29.  he  mentions  the* 

iu  fsfuL  ft£tk>n  only  as  the  cade  why  thefe  illegal  punifh*^ 

.  J^Cififtae,  PaiLip.  I.  •  ments  (hodU  difplfafei 
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Thi  utmoft  cnei^  of  the  nervous  ftyle  of  Thucydides,,  and  the-  great  copi- 
oufneis  and  ezpreflion  of  the  GurBK  language,  feem  to  fink  under  that  hiftoriant 
when  he  attempts  ta  de(cribe  the  diforders  which  arofe  from  fadion  thro'out  all 
the  GxEBK  commonwealths.  You  would  imag^e,  that  he  ftill  laJx>rs  with  a 
thought  greater  than  he  can  find  words  to  communicate.  And  he  concludes  hu 
pathetic  dsfcription  with  an  obfervadon,  which  is  at  once  very  refined  and  veiy 
lolid,  ''  In  diefc  contefts"  f*ya  he,  "  thofe  who  were  duUeft  and  moft  (lupi^y 
^"^  and  had  the  leaft  forc£ght,  commonly  prevailed.  For  being  confcious  of  this 
^^  w^knefii,  and  dreading  to  be  over-reached  by  thofe  of  greater  penetrttiony 
^  they  went  to  work  haftily,  without  premediution,  by  the  fword  and  poniard, 
^  and  thereby  prevented  their  antagonifts,  who  were  forming  fine  fchemes  and 
•*  pnojefts  for  Aeir  deflTudion  ^*\ 

Not  to  mention  Dionysius  *  the  elder,  who  is  computed  to  have  butchered 
in  cold  blood  above  1 0,000  of  his  fellow-citizens  \  nor  Agathoclis  \  Nabis% 
and  others,  ftiU  more  bkx>dy/  than  he ;  the  tranfa&ions,  even  in  free  governments^ 
were  extremely  violent  and  deftru£live«  At  Athens,  the  thirty  tyrants  and  the 
nobles,  in  a:  twelvemonth,  murdered,  with9ut  triat  about  1200  of  the  people, 
«nd'bani(hed  aboire  the  half  of  the  citizens  that  rem^uied  ^.  In  Argos,  near  tho 
lame  time,,  die  people  killed.  1,^00  of  the  ncbks  \  and.  afterwards  their  own  dem;^ 
gOgues^  becaufcr  they  had  refufed  to- carry  their  prolecutions  farther '  *  The  peofde 
alfo  in  CoRCYRA  killed  1500  of  the  nobles,  and  banilheda  thou(and  ^.  Tbtfp 
numbers  will  appear  the  aiore.  furprifinfe  if  weconfider  che.oxtreme  iinallfie&  of 
thefe  (UtcssL.    But  all  antknci  hUlory  is  full  of  fuch.inftances  '• 

Wmir 


^  Lib.  3.  The  cotintiy  in  Bur  ope  b  which  I 
hare-obicjrred  the-fk^Kons  to  be  moft'violcn^  Md 
partyrhadiBdtthejftioaflBft»  isf  lit  ui  ah  o^  Xhb 
IptSifojaiaf;  ta  ciiiiO#eves.tbciiBpft4Coi«na«ikinr 
tdxoiirfe,  of  civilitiei.  bftwixt  the  Protcftants  and 
CaithoUo.  Their  cruel  infurreftions,  and' die  te- 
vere  reven^ipvhieh'they  jumpt  takmofeaoKotlicr,^ 
aic  the  aSkt^xd  thi9:iii«i«aLiUwiUi  whicb.i9»thfr. 
duef  4qiii:m  ofi  the  diihrdn^  pa¥erty»  and:  dcpor 
pulatiop  of  that  country.  The  Gileek  fa£Hons  I 
imagine  to  have  been  infl|amed  fliil*  tora  highor  de-> 
gree  of  ragof  tli»  rerplatiqpt  beti».  aiBUMinly 
ncxe  freqwiti  at4  the?  mfiw^  orT  aflafetiktt 
nmch  more  avowed*  and  .acknowlegedi 

«  Plut.  Jj^  wiri.  li  firt.  Alex. 

^  DtoD.  Sic.  lib.  i«:  19. 

sTiTi  Liv^libk  31.  33.  34. 
.  ^'DlODi  S/LCi  lib«  14^  lBQoitwwtvE$(a|rs  tharft: 
were^omly*  ^ooip,  baxu/b^  He.  makes  the  num* 
ber  ofthofe  killed  amOunt  to  1  ^00.  AUbop.  ^^- 
CfHNEs,-<»ffiMi>CTEaiP«.  affigos  preciiel^the  iame 
tmmber.  Seneca.  (tU  trmt^*  amm.  cap,  5.) ,  iays. 
1300. 

^  Dioo.  Sic.  lib.  15* 

^  DioD.  Sic  lih.  13. 

I  We  flmU^ncBtion.  fitonnDioiMiKiia.-  Stoifjkjua 
alone  afewi  whish  paflU  mjdi^  oainftL.of.itxi9K 


years  dtiring  thr  moft  ilBnmg  a^  of  GREicr. 

TheroLwere  bjttiihcd.  fiioin 'SViBM  It ^500^- ol^  tb0 

nublct-aiii  their  ppitifans^r]ib»»2.  pa  ^^.  «h!rfif» 

Rhodomanki.  0/OiiAiia»  600  atiaens'W 
nilhed;  lib.  13. p.  189.  At ENiEsuj|j4o]aned; 
1000  baniftted^  Bk  13.  p;-  ztx.  Of  Grat*- 
MAiiM,  500  noUeskilkd^  alldienftbattited^ 
lib.  14,  p.  7h\.  Th^CoAiirraiAiM^iEilWd  iMy 
baniihed  500.;  lik  14*  p.  304.  Phaebidas  the 
SfARTANbaoiihedtooBAEOTiANs;  1J5.  15.  p. 
34E.  Upon  die  fall  of*  the  LACEoiMomnN^ 
OeiD0cracita;were:  nteifdmi  m^iy.citiBs,.  aidbfa 
vere  vengpaoce.  taken,  of  the  noblesy  aftcn  the 
Greek  manner.  Butmatteradid  netcndtiifl^- 
For  the  baniihed  nobles,  retucning  in  many^phoeiL 
1>iiichered  their  ad««rfiriek  at  Phiai/a4i  m«Go» 
RiNrH»  in  Mecaea,  iitrPfaLSAeiiu  Imthtt  l^ft 
place. they  killed  300 of  thAffeople.;  but.tfaefe«Mia 
revoltin|;,  kill^  above  600  of  the  nobles^  and 
baniihed  die  reft ;  Kb.  15.  p.  357.  In  AkCADiA<^ 
HoobanifhedybefidesmaiiyUlled;.  Tivctbttaiilied 
ndied  to  Sparta  and: to  Pa  ujuf-nirjc^  The 
Uitcer  detivered'  up  to  their.  cosntKymei^  amdnaB 
killeds  lib.  i^.  pi  373.  Of  the  b«dflieclfivi 
Anaos^md  TaEBBf»tbnctwetejtoodatl«!8FA«4i 
ta  n  army ;  id.  p.  374.  Here  is  a  detail  of  die 
moft  remarkable  of  Ao  ATMiQfzsJb  flraddca^fi^n 
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I  NBED  not  infill  on  the  Greek  tyranniea,  which  were  altogether  horrible. 
£ven  the  mixed  monarchies,  by  which  moft  of  the  antient  ftates  of  Greece  were 
governed,  before  the  introduction  of  republics,  were  very  unfettled.  Scarce  any 
city,  but  Athens,  fays  Isocrates,  could  (how  a  fucceffion  of  kings  for  four  or 
five  generations  **. 

Besides  many  other  obvious  reafons  for  the  inftability  of  antient  monarchies, 
the  equal  divifion  of  property  among  the  brothers  in  private  families,  by  a  neccf- 
fary  confequence,  muft  contribute  to  unfcttle  and  difturb  the  ftate.  The  univer- 
fal  preference  given  to  the  elder  in  modern  governments,  tho*  it  increafes  the  in- 
equality of  fortunes,  has,  however,  this  good  effeft,  that  it  accuftoms  men  to 
the  fame  idea  of  public  fucceffion,  and  cuts  off  all  claim  and  pretention  of  the 
younger. 

The  new  fettled  colony  of  Heraclea,  falling  immediately  into  faAions,  ap- 

!>lied  to  Sparta,  who  fent  Heripidas  with  full  authority  to  quiet  their  diflcn- 
ions.  This  man,  not  provoked  by  any  oppofition,  not  inflamed  by  party-rage, 
knew  no  better  expedient  than  immediately  putting  to  death  about  500  of  the 
citizens  \  A  ftrong  proof  how  deeply  rooted  thefe  violent  maxims  of  govern* 
inent  were  thro*out  all  Greece. 

If  fuch  was  the  difpofitipn  of  mens  minds  among  that  refined  people,  what  mav 
be  expefted  in  the  commonwealths  of  Italy,  Afric,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  which 
were  denominated  barbarous  ?  Why  otherwife  did  the  Greeks  fo  much  value 
themfelves  on  their  humanity,  gentlenefs  and  moderation,  above  all  other  nations  f 
This  reafoning  feems  very  natural.  But  unluckily  the  hiflory  of  the  Roman  com* 
monweakh,  in  its  earlier  times,  if  we  give  credit  to  the  received  accounts,  (lands 
againfl  us.  No  blood  was  ever  fhed  in  any  fedition  at  Rome,  till  the  murder  of 
the  Gracchi.  Dionysius  HALicARNASSiSus ',  obferving  the  lingular  huma- 
nity of  the  Roman  people  in  this  particular,  makes  ufe  of  it  as  an  argument  tluft 
they  were  originally  ot  Grecian  extraction :  Whence  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  fadlions  and  revolutions  in  the  barbarous  republics  were  more  violent  than  even 
thofe  of  Greece  above-mentioned. 

If  the  Romans  were  fo  late  in  coming  to  blows,  they  made  ample  compcnla- 
tion  after  they  had  once  entered  upon  the  bloody  fcene  5  and  Appian's  hiftory  of 
their  civil  wars  contains  the  mofl  frightful  pifture  of  mafTacres,  profcriptions,  and 
forfeitures,  that  ever  was  prefented  to  the  world.  What  pleafes  moft,  in  that 
hiftorian,  is,  that  he  feems  to  feel  a  proper  refentment  of  thefe  barbarous  pro- 
ceedings -,  and  talks  not  with  that  provoking  coolnefs  and  indiflference,  which 
cuftom  had  produced  in  many  of  the  Greek  hiftorians  \ 

Thi 


ion  to  repent.  O'  at,  30.  centra  Ph  1 1..  You  may 
fee  with  what  care  Demosthenes  difplays  his  ex- 
pences  of  this  nature,  when  he  pleads  for  himfelf 
i/e  corona ;  and  how  he  exaggerates  Midi  as's  fUn- 
ginefs  in  this  particular,  in  nis  accufation  of  that 
criminal.  All  this,  by  the  by,  is  a  mark  of  a  very 
initjuitous  judicature :  And  yet  the  Athenians 
valued  themfelves  on  having  the  moft  legal  and  re^ 
golar  adtniniftration  of  any  people  in  GaiECi. 
4  PaMtk. 


'  DioD.  Sic.  lib.  14. 

•  Lib.  I. 

'  1  he  audiorities  cited  above,  are  all  hiAoritiiSy 
Orators,  and  philofbphers,  whole  teftimony  is  m»» 
queilioned.  'Tis  dangerous  to  rely  upon  wiitera 
who  deal  in  ridicule  and  fatyr.  What  wiU  poft^ 
rity,  for  inftance,  infer  from  this  paflage  of  Dr. 
Swift  ?  *'  I  told  him,  that  in  the  kii^om  of 
*'  TaiBNiA  (BaiTAiN),  by  the  natives  oJkd 
"  Langoon,  (Londoii}^  where  I  had  fijloiiniid 
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OF  THE  POPULOUSNESS  OiP  ANTIENT  NATIONS,      ta; 

The  maxims  of  antient  politics  contain,  in  general,  fo  little  humanity  and  mo- . 
deration,  that  it  fccms  fuperfluous  to  give  any  particular  rcafon  for  the  violences 
committed  at  any  particular  period.  Yet  I  cannot  forbear  obferving,  that  the  laws, 
in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  were  fo  abfurdly  contrived,  that 
they  obliged  the  heads  of  parties  to  have  recourfe  to  thcfe  extremities.  All  ca- 
pital punifhments  were  abolilhed :  However  criminal,  or,  what  is  more,  how- 
ever dangerous,  any  citizen  might  be,  he  could  not  regularly  be  punilhed  other- 
wife  than  by  baniOiment :  And  it  became  neceflary,  in  the  revolutions  of  party,  to 
draw  the  fword  of  private  vengeance  5  nor  was  it  eafy,  when  laws  were  once 
violated,  to  fet  bounds  to  thefe  fanguinary  proceedings.  Had  Brutus  himfelf 
prevailed  over  the  triumvirate^  could  he,  in  common  prudence,  have  allowed 
OcTAVius  and  Anthony  to  live,  and  have  contented  himfelf  with  banifhing 
them  to  Rhodes  or  Marseilles,  where  they  might  ftill  have  plotted  new  com- 
motions and  rebellions.  His  executing  C.  Antonius,  brother  to  the  triumvir^ 
(hows  evidently  his  fenfe  of  the  matter.  Did  not  Cicero,  with  the  approbation 
of  all  the  wife  and  virtuous  of  Rome,  arbitrarily  put  to  death  Catiline's  affo- 
ciates,-  contrary  to  law,  and  without  any  trial  or  form  of  procefs  ?  And  if  he  mo- 
iterated  his  executions,  did  it  not  proceed,  cither  from  the  clemency  of  his  temper, 
or  the  conjundhires  of  the  times  ?  A  wretched  fecurity  in  a  government  whidi 
pretends  to  laws  and  liberty  ? 

Thus,  one  extreme  produces  another.  In  the  fame  manner  as  exceflive  feve- 
xity  in  the  laws  is  apt  to  beget  great  relaxation  in  their  execution ;  fo  their  excef- 
fivc  lenity  naturally  produces  cruelty  and  barbarity.  'Tis  dangerous  to  force  us, 
in  any  cafe,  to  pafs  their  facred  boundaries. 

-  One  general  caufe  of  the  diforders  fo  frequent  in  all  antient  governments,  feems 
to  have  confifted  in  the  great  difficulty  of  eftablifhing  any  Ariftocracy  in  thofe  ages, 
and  the  perpetual  difcontents  and  (editions  of  the  people,  whenever  even  the  mean* 
eft  «nd  moft  beggarly  were  excluded  from  the  legiflature,  and  from  public  of- 
fices. The  very  quality  of  freeman  gave  fuch  a  rank,  being  oppofcd  to  that  of 
flave,  that  it  fecmed  to  intitle  the  pofleffor  to  every  power  and  privilege  of  the 
commonwealth.  Solon's  •  laws  excluded  no  freeman  from  votes  or  eleftions,  but 
confined  fome  magiftracies  to  a  particular  cenfus  5  yet  were  the  pc  ople  never  fatif- 
ficd  till  thofe  laws  were  repealed.  By  the  treaty  with  Antipater  '^  no  Athe- 
nian had  a  vote  whole  cenfus  was  lefs  than  2000  drachma's^  (about  60  1.  Sterling.) 
And  tho*  fuch  a  government  would  to  us  appear  fufficiently  democratical,  it  was 
fo  difagreeable  to  that  people,  that  above  two  thirds  immediately  left  their  coun- 

"  fome  time  in  my  travels,  the  bulk  of  the  people  times,  for  humanity,  juftice,  and  liberty.      Yet 

**  cetfTift,  in  a  manner,  wholly  of  difcovererg,  wit-  the  Dodor*s  fatyr,  tho*  carried  to  extremes,  a$  is 

**  nefles,  informers,  accufers,  profccators,  eviden-  ufual  with  him,  even  beyond  other -fatyrical  writers, 

*'  CCS,  fwearers,  together  with  their  fevcral  Tub-  did  not  altogether  want  an  objed.     The  BiQiop  of 

*'  fervient  and  fubaltem  inilruments,  all  under  the  Rochester,  who  was  his  friend,  and  of  the  fame 

•*  colors,  the  condud,  and  pay  of  miniftcrs  of  Hate  party,  had  been  banifhed  a  little  before  by  a  bill 

**  and  tbcir  deputies.  The  plots  in  that  kingdom  are  of  attainder,  with  great  juftice,  but  without  fuch 

"  ufually  the  workmanfliip  of  thofe  pcrfons,'*  ^c.  aproof  as  was  legal,  or  according  to  thcllri^  foiiiis 

GuL  LI  ver's  travels.    Such  a  reprefentation  might  of  common  law. 

fuit  the  government  of  Athens;  but  not  that  of  "  Plxjtarchvsiw  t/z/i Solon. 

EwoLAND,  which  is  a  prodigy,  even  in  modem  "  Diod.  Sic  lib.  18. 
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try  *.  Cassahder  reduced  that  cenfus  to  the  half ' }  yet  ftill  the  goTemment  was 
confidered  as  an  oligarchical  tyranny,  and  the  cfFeft  of  foreign  violence. 

Servi  us  Tullius's  *  laws  ieem  very  equal  and  reafonablc,  by  fixing  the  power 
in  proportion  to  the  property;  Yet  the  Roman  people  could  never  be  brought 
quietly  to  fubmit  to  them. 

In  thofe  days  there  was  no  medium  betwixt  a  fevere,  jealous  Ariftocracy,  over 
difcontented  fubjeftsj  and  a  turbulent,  faftiouj,  tyrannical  Democracy. 

But,  thirdly^  there  are  many  other  circumftances,  in  which  anticnt  nations  fecm 
inferior  to  the  modern,  both  for  the  happinefs  and  increafc  of  mankind.  Trade, 
manufaftures,  induftry,  were  no  where,  in  former  ages,  fo  flourifhing  as  they 
are  at  prefent  in  Europe.  The  only  garb  of  the  antients,  both  for  males  and 
temalei,  fcems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  Hannel,  which  they  woje  commonly  white 
or  grey,  and  which  they  fcourcd  as  often  as  it  grew  dirty.  Tyre,  which  carried' 
on,  after  Carthage,  the  greatcft  commerce  of  any  city  in  the  Mediterrane- 
an, before  it  was  deftroyed  by  Alexander,  was  no  mighty  city,  if  we  credit 
Arrian's  account  of  its  inhabitants  \  Athens  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have 
been  a  trading  city:  But  it  was  as  populous  before  the  Median  war,  as  at  any 
time  after  it,  according  to  Herodotus '" ;  and  yet  its  commerce,  at  that  time, 
was  fo  inconfidcrablc,  that,  as  the  fame  hiftorian  obferves  %  even  the  neighboring 
coafls  of  Asia  were  as  little  frequented  by  the  Greeks  as  the  pillars  of  Hercu^ 
LES :  For  beyond  thefe  he  conceived  nothing. 

Great  interefl  of  money,  and  great  profits  of  trade,  are  an  infallible  indication, 
that  induftry  and  commerce  are  but  in  their  infancy.  We  read  in  Lysias  '  d[ 
100  per  cent,  profit  made  on  a  cargo  of  two  talents,  fcnt  to  no  greater  diftancc  than 
from  Athens  to  the  Adriatic  ;  Nor  is  this  mentioned  as  an  inftance  of  exorlM- 
tant  profit.  Antidorus,  fays  Demosthenes  %  paid  three  talents  and  a  half  for 
a  houfe,  which  he  let  at  a  talent  a-year :  And  the  orator  blames  his  own  tutors  for 
not  employing  his  money  to  like  advantage.  My  fortune,  fays  he,  in  eleven 
years  minority,  ought  to  have  been  tripled.  The  value  of  20  of  the  flaves  left  by 
his  father,  he  computes  at  40  minas,'  and  the  yearly  profit  of  their  tabor  at  I2  *. 
The  moft  moderate  intercft  at  Athens,  (for  there  was  higher  <  often  paid)  was 
11  per  cent.  **,  and  that  paid  monthly.  Not  to  infift  upon  the  exorbitant  intereft 
of  34/'ff'  cent,  te  which  the  vaft  fums  diftributed  in  cleftions  had  raifed  money  ' 
at  Rome,  we  find,  thatVERREs,  before  that  faftious  period,  ftated  i^  per  tent. 
for  money,  which  he  left  in  the  publicans  hands.  And  iho'  Cicero  declaims 
againft  this  article,  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  extravagant  ufury  -,  but  becaufe  it 
had  never  been  cuftomary  to  flace  any  intereft  on  fuch  occafions  ^     Intereft,  in- 


T  Id, 

•  Tit: 

•  Lib. 
fiegejaa 

Sat  he 
that  the 


ibid, 
ibid. 

Liv.  lib,  I.  cap.  43. 

;.     There  were  8000  killed  during  die 

the  whole  captives  amounted  to  30,000. 

■  SicDLu*,  lib.  17.  iayt  only  13,000: 
accounts  fbr  this  fmall  number,  1^  laying 
Ty  R I A  N 1  had  fait  Kway  beforehutid  part 
wives  and  chiUrcQ  to  Cakthaoi. 


*>  Lib.  5. 
amount  to  30 

.  lb.  5. 

•'  Orat.  33. A^f/r/:  DiACiT. 
■  Cuntra  Aphob.  p.  25.  ix*Jil.ALMi. 
'  CoiUraAmoi.p.iQ.txedit.ALDt. 
t  Id.  ih^ 

*  Id.  ibid.  aod^CHiNEtffa/raCriliPB, 
'  Epi/l.aJ Attic,  lib.  5.  epiO.  ai. 

*  Cntra  Viaa,  trM.  3. 
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lible  and  univerfal ;  and  as  it  prevails  more  in  modem  govemmentt  diati  in  the 
antient,  it  affords  a  prefumption  of  the  fuperior  populoufnefs  of  the  former. 

£v£Rv  man,  fays  Xenophon  %  may  be  a  farmer :  No  art  or  (kill  is  requifite : 
All  confiils  in  the  induftry,  and  attention  to  the  execution.  A  ftroog  proof»  as 
Columella  hints,    that ' agriculture  was  but  little  known  in  the  age  of  Xeno* 

PHON. 

All  our  latter  improvements  and  refinements,  have  they  operated  nothing  to* 
wards  the  eafy  fubfiilence  of  men,  and  confequently  towards  their  propagation 
and  increafe  ?  Our  fuperior  (kill  in  mechanics,  the  difcovery  of  new  worlds,  by 
which  commerce  has  been  fo  much  enlarged,  the  eftablifhment  of  pofts,  and  the 
ufe  of  bills  of  exchange  ;  thefe  feem  all  extremely  ufeful  to  the  encouragement 
of  art,  induftry,  and  populoufnefs.  Were  we  to  ftrike  off  thefe,  what  a  check 
fhould  we  give  to  every  kind  of  bufinefs  and  labor,  and  what  multitudes  of  fami- 
lies would  immediately  perifh  from  want  and  hunger  i  And  it  feems  not  probable, 
that  we  could  fupply  the  place  of  thefe  new  inventions  by  any  other  regulation  or 
inftitution. 

Have  we  reafon  to  think,  that  the  police  of  antient  ftates  was  any  way  com- 
parable to  that  of  modern,  or  that  men  had  then  equal  fecurity,  either  at  home, 
or  in  their  journies  by  land  or  water  ?  I  queftion  not,  but  every  impartial  ex- 
aminer would  give  us  the  preference  in  this  particular  ">. 

Thus,  upon  comparing  the  whole,  it  feems  impoffible  to  a(ngn  any  juft  rea- 
fon,  why  the  world  (hould  have  been  more  populous  in  antienc  than  in  modern 
times.  The  equality  of  property,  among  the  antients,  liberty,  and  the  fmail  di* 
vifions  of  their  ftates,  were  indeed  favorable  to  the  propagation  of  mankind  :  But 
their  wars  were  more  bloody  and  deftruAive,  their  governments  morefaftious 
and  unfettled,  commerce  and  manufa£hires  more  feeble  and  langui(hing,  and  tht 
general  police  more  loofe  arid  irregular.  Thefe  latter  difadvantages  feem  to  form 
a  fufficient  co^terbalance  to  the  former  advantages ;  and  rather  favor  the  oppo- 
fite  opinion  torhat  which  commonly  prevails  with  regard  to  this  fubjeft. 

But  there  is  no  reafoning,  it  may  be  faid,  againft  matter  of  fadt.  If  it  ap- 
peari  that  the  worl(}  was  then  more  populous  than  at  prefent,  we  may  be  aflbred, 
tjiat  our  conje^ures  are  falfe,  and  that  we  have  overlooked  fome  material  circum* 
ftance  in  the  comparifon.  This  I  readily  own :  AH  our  preceding  reafonings,  I 
acknowlege  to  be  mere  trifling,  or,  at  ieaft,  fmall  (kirmtlhes  and  frivolous  ren«> 
counters,  which  decide  nothing.  But  unluckily  the  main  combat,  where  we  com- 
pare fafts,  cannot  be  rendered  much  more  dccifive.  The  fafts  delivered  by  an- 
tient authors,  are  cither  fo  uncertain  or  fo  imperfeft  as  to  afford  us  nothing  cer- 
tain in  this  matter.  How  indeed  could  it  be  othcrwife  ?  The  very  fafts  which  we 
muft  oppofe  to  them,  in  computing  the  greamefs  of  modern  ftates,  are  far  from 
being  either  certain  or  compleat.  Many  grounds  of  calculation,  proceeded  on  by 
celebrated  writers,  are  little  better  than  thofe  of  the  Emperor  Heliogabalus, 
who  formed  an  eftimate  of  the  immenfe  greatnefs  of  Rome,  from  ten  thoufand 
pound  weight  of  cobwebs  which  had  been  found  in  that  city  ^ 
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'Tis  to  be  remarked,  that  all  kinds  of  numbers  are  uncertain  in  antient  manu* 
fcriptSt  and  have  been  fubjcft  to  much  greater  corruptions  than  any  other  part  of 
the  text ;  and  that  for  a  very  obvious  reafon.  Any  alteration,  in  other  places  com- 
monly aflfedts  the  fenfe  or  grammar,  and  is  more  readily  perceived  by  the  reader 
and  tranfcriber. 

Few  enumerations  of  inhabitants  have  been  made  of  any  traft  of  country  by 
any  antient  author  of  good  authority,  fo  as  to  aflbrd  us  a  large  enough  view  for 
coniparifon. 

*Tis  probable,  that  there  was  formerly  a  good  foundation  for  the  number  of 
citizens  affigncd  to  any  free  city  ;  becaufe  they  entered  for  a  fliare  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  there  were  exad:  regiftcrs  kept  of  them.  But  as  the  number  of  flaves 
is  ieldom  mentioned,  this  leaves  us  in  as  great  uncertainty  as  ever,  with  regard  Co 
the  populoufnefs  even  of  fingle  cities. 

The  firft  page  of  Thucvdides  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  commencement  of  real 
hiilory.  All  preceding  narrations  are  fo  intermixed  with  fable,  that  philofophers 
ought  to  abandon  them,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the  embelliihment  of  poets  and 
orators  \ 

With  regard  to  remote  times,  the  numbers  of  people  afligned  are  often  ridi* 
culous,  and  lofe  all  credit  and  authority.  The  free  citizens  of  Sybaris,  able  to 
bear^arms,  and  aAually  drawn  out  in  battle,  were  300,000.  They  encountred 
at  SiAGRA  with  100,000  citizens  of  Crotona,  another  Greek  city  contiguous 
to  them ;  and  were  defeated.  This  is  Diodorus  Siculus's  ^  account ;  and  is  very 
ferioufly  infifted  on  by  that  hiftorian.  Strabo  ""  alfo  mentions  the  fame  num- 
ber of  Sybarites. 

Diodorus  Siculus  '',  enumerating  the  inhabitants  of  Agrigentum,  when  it 
was  deftroyed  by  the  Carthaginians,  fays,  that  they  amounted  to  ao,ooo  ci» 
tizens,  200,000  ftrangers,  belides  flaves,  who,  in  fo  opulent  a  city  as  he  repre- 
fents  it,  would  probably  be,  at  leaft,  as  numerous.  We  muft  remark,  that  the 
women  and  the  children  are  not  included ;  and  that  therefore,  upon  the  whole^ 
the  city  mud  contain  near  two  millions  of  inhabitants  ^.  And  what  was  the  rea- 
ion  of  fo  immenfe  an  increafe  ?  They  were  very  induflrious  in  cultivating  the 
neighboring  fields,  not  exceeding  a  fmall  English  county ;  and  they  traded  with 
their  wine  and  oil  to  Africa,  which,  at  that  time,  had  none  of  thefe  commo- 
dities. 

Ptolemy,  fays  Theocritus  ^,  commands  33,339  cities.  I  fuppofe  the  An- 
gularity of  the  number  was  the  reafon  of  afligning  it.     Diodorus  Siculus  ^  af^ 

*  In  general,  there  b  more  candor  and  (ince-  authentic  pieces  of  all  Greek  hiftory.  *viz.  Xeno- 

rity  in  antient  hiilorians,  but  le(s  exaftnefs  and  phon*s  expedition,  and    Dbmosthknes's  on^ 

care,  than  in  the  moderns.     Our  fpeculative fac-  tions.  Plutarch  and  AppiANfeemfcarceever to 

tions,  eipecially  thofe  of  religion,  throw  fuch  an  have  read  Cicero's  epiUles^ 
illufion  over  our  minds,  that  men  feem  to  regard        <  Lib.  i  a. 
impartiality  to  their  adverfaries  and  to  heretics,  as        "  Lib.  6. 
a  vice  or  weakneis :  But  the  commonnefs  of  books,        ^  Lib.  1 3. 

by  means  of  printing,  has  obliged  modem  hiftori-        *  DiogsnbsLaertius  f'/iri.7Va£M?ED0CLis) 

ans  to  be  more  careful  in  avoiding  contradi£Uons  (ays,  that  Acrigentuu  contained  only  Sco^ooo 

and  incongruities.     Diodorus   Siculus    is    a  inhabitants, 
good  writer ;  but  *tis  with  pain  I  fee  his  narration        y  Idyll.  1 7. 
contradi^>  in  fo  many  particularsi  the  two  moil        *  Lib.  1 . 

6  figns 
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figns  three  millions  of  inhabitants  to  -flEcypT,  a  very  fmall  number:  But  then  he 
makes  the  number  of  their  cities  amount  to  1 8,000  :  An  evident  contradi&ion. 

He  fays  *,  the  people  were  formerly  feven  millions.  Thus  remote  times  arc 
always  moft  envied  and  admired. 

That  Xerxes's  army  was  extremely  numerous,  I  can  readily  believe ;  both 
from  the  great  extent  of  his  empire,  and  from  the  foolifh  pradkice  of  the  Eaftcm 
nations,  of  encumbering  their  camp  with  a  fupcrfluous  multitude:  But  will  any 
reafonable  man  cite  Herodotus's  wonderful  narrations  as  an  authority  ?  There 
is  fomething  very  rational,  I  own,  in  Lvsias's  **  argument  upon  this  fubjeft. 
Had  not  Xerxes*s  army  been  incredibly  numerous,  fays  he,  he  had  never  made 
a  bridge  over  the  Hellespont  :  It  had  been  much  eafier  to  have  tranfported 
his  men  over  fo  fhort  a  paflfage,  with  the  numerous  fhip'ping  of  which  he  was 
mafter. 

PoLYBius  ^  fays,  that  the  Romans,  between  the  firft  and  fecond  Punic  wars, 
being  threatened  with  an  invafion  from  the  Gauls,  muftered  all  their  own  forces, 
and  thofe  of  their  allies,  and  found  them  amount  to  feven  hundred  thoufand  men 
able  to  bear  arms.  A  great  number  furely,  and  which,  when  joined  to  the  flaves, 
is  probably  not  lefs,  if  not  rather  more  than  that  extent  of  country  affords  at 
prefent  ^.  The  enumeration  too  feems  to  have  been  made  with  fome  exaftnefs ; 
and  PoLYBius  gives  us  the  detail  of  the  particulars.  But  might  not  the  number 
be  magnified,  in  order  to  encourage  the  people  ? 

DioDORus  SicuLus  ^,  makes  the  fame  enumeration  amount  to  near  a  million. 
Thefe  variations  are  fufpicious.  He  plainly  too  fuppofcs,  that  Italy  in  his  time 
was  not  fo  populous  :  Another  very  fufpicious  circumftance.  For  who  can  believe, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  diminiflied  from  the  time  of  the  firft  Punic 
war  to  that  of  the  triumvirates  ? 

Julius  CiESAR,  according  to  Appian  \  encountered  four  millions  of  Gauls, 
killed  one  million,  and  took  another  million  prifoners  <.  Suppofing  the  numbers 
of  the  enemy's  army  and  of  the  killed  could  be  exadly  affigned,  which  never  is 
poflible  5  how  could  it  be  known  how  often  the  fame  man  returned  into  the  ar- 
mies, or  how  diftinguifh  the  new  from  the  old  levied  foldiers  ?  No  attention  ought 
ever  to  be  given  to  fuch  loofe,  exaggerated  calculations ;  efpecially  where  the  au- 
thor tells  us  not  the  mediums  upon  which  the  calculations  were  formed. 

Paterculus  ^  makes  the  number  killed  by  Caesar  amount  only  to  400,000: 
A  much  more  probable  account,  and  more  eafily  reconciled  to  the  hiftory  of  thefe 
wars  given  by  that  conqueror  himfelf  in  his  commentaries. 

One  would  imagine,  that  every  circumftance  of  the  life  and  aftions  of  Dion v- 
sius  the  elder  might  be  regarded  as  authentic,  and  free  from  all  fabulous  exag- 
geration 5  both  becaufehe  lived  at  a  time  when  letters  flourifhed  moft  in  Greece, 

»  Id.  ibid.  there  weie  very  few  flavc*,  except  in  Rome  or 

*>  Orat.funehris,  the  great  cities. 

«  Lib.  2.  •  Lib.  2. 

^  The  country  that  fupplied  this  number,  was  ^  Celtic  a. 

not  above  a  third  of  Italy,  *i;.'x.  the  Pope's  do-  8  Plutarch  (in  *vjta  Caes.}  makes  the  nom- 

minioDs,  Tuscany,  and  a  part  of  the  kingdom  ber  that  Caes  a  r  foueht  with  amount  only  to  three 

of  Naples.      But  perhaps  in  thofe  early  times  millions;  Julian.  ^vCaesaribus)  to  two* 

^  Lib.  2.  cap,  47. 

and 
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^d  becaufe  his  chief  hiftorian  was  Philistus,  a  man  allowed  to  be  of  great  ge- 
nius, and  who  was  a  courtier  and  minifter  of  that  prince.  But  can  we  admit, 
that  he  had  a  (landing  army  of  100,000  foot,  10,000  horfe,  and  a  fleet  of  400  gal*- 
lies  *  ?  Thefe,  we  may  obfcrve,  were  mercenary  forces,  and  fubfifted  upon  their 
pay,  like  our  armies  in  Europe.  For  the  citizens  were  all  difarmed  i  and  when 
Dion  afterwards  invaded  Sicily,  and  called  on  his  countrymen  to  vindicate  their 
liberty,  he  was  obliged  to  bring  arms  along  with  him,  which  he  dtftributed  among 
thofe  who  joined  him  \  In  a  ftate  where  agriculture  alone  flouriihes,  tliere  may 
be  many  inhabitants  *,  and  if  thefe  be  all  armed  and  difciplined,  a  great  force  may 
be  called  out  upon  occalion  :  But  great  numbers  of  mercenary  troops  can  never  be 
maintained,  without  either  trade  and  manufactures^  or  very  extenfivc  dominions. 
The  United  Provinces  never  were  mafters  of  fuch  a  force  by  fea  and  land,  as  that 
which  is  faid  to  belong  to  Dionysius  ;  yet  they  poflefs  as  large  a  territory,  per- 
feftly  well  cultivated,  and  have  infinitely  more  refources  from  their  commerce 
and  induftry.  Diodorus  Siculus  allows,  that,  even  in  his  time,  the  army  of 
Dionysius  appeared  incredible  *,  that  is,  as  I  interpret  it*  it  was  entirely  a  fiAion^ 
and  the  opinion  arofe  from  the  exaggerated  flattery  of  the  courtiers*  and  perhaps 
from  the  vanity  and  policy  of  the  tyrant  himfelf. 

The  critical  art  may  very  juflly  be  fufpeded  of  temerity,  when  it  pretends  to 
corredt  or  difpute  the  plain  teftimony  of  antient  hiftorians  by  any  probable  or  ana* 
logical  reafonings :  Yet  the  licence  of  authors  upon  all  fubjeds,  particularly  with 
regard  to  numbers^  is  fo  great,  that  we  ought  ftill  to  retain  a  Kind  of  doubt  or 
referve,  whenever  the  fads  advanced  depart,  in  the  leaft,  from  the  common  bounds 
of  nature  and  experience.  1  fhall  give  an  inftance  with  regard  to  modem  hiftory* 
Sir  William  Temple  tells  us,  in  his  memoirs,  that,  having  a  free  conveHatioh 
with  Charles  II.  he  took  the  opportunity  of  reprefenting  to  that  monarch  tl)e 
impoITibility  of  introdudng  into  this  ifland  the  religion  and  government  of  Fr  anc.e» 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  great  force  requifite  to  fubdue  die  fpirit  and  lilperty  ofip 
brave  a  people.  *•  The  Romans,''  fays  he  **  were  forced  to  keep  up  twelve  Ic- 
*^  ^ons  for  that  purpoie,'*  a  great  abfurdity  ^ ;  ^^  and  Cromwel  left  an  army  of 
^*  near  eighty  thoufand  men/*  Mufl  not  this  laft  fad  be  regarded  as  unqueftiohed 
by  future  critics,  when  they  find  it  aflerted  by  a  wife  and  learned  minifter  of  ftate» 
cotemporary  to  the  fa6b,  and  who  addrefTed  his  difcourfe,  upon  an  ungrateful  fub- 
jeft,  to  a  ^reat  monarch,  who  was  alfo  cotemporary,  and  who  himfelf  brokie 
thofe  very  forces  about  fourteen  years  befqre  ?  Yet,  by  the  mofl  undoubted  au- 
thority, we  may  infifl,  that  Cromwel's  army,  when  he  died,  did  not  amount 
to  half  the  number  here  mentioned  '"• 

'Tis 
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'  DioD.  Sic.  lib.  t. 

^  Plutaiic«.  in  %*iia  Dion  is. 

'  Strabo,  lib.  4.  fays»  that  one  legion  would 
be  fufficieoc,  wstb  i  few  cavab^  ;  but  the  Ro- 
MANS  commonly  kept  up  fomewhat  a  greater 
force  in  this  ifland  i  which  they  ncv<r  took  the 
pains  entirely  to  fubdue. 

*  It  appcai%,  that  Cromwil^  parliament  in 
1656,  fettled  but  1,300,000  ponnd  ^  year  on  ban 
for  the  conftant  •chv^ei  of  government  in  all  the 


three  kingdoms.  See  Scobel,  chap.  31.  This 
was  (o  fupplv  fleet,  army,  and  civil  lift  It  ap- 
pears from  Whitlocke,  that^  in  the  year  i6iLO» 
the  fum  of  80,000  pounds  a^monch  was  the  em- 
mate  for  40,000  men.  We  muft  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  Cromwel  had  much  lefs  than  that 
number  upon  pay  in  i6^.  In  the  very  iniiru- 
mentof  government,  20,000  foot,  and  10,000 
horfe  are  nxed  by  Cromwel  himifelf,  and  after- 
waidi  confirmed  by  the  parfamcni,  is  the  regu- 
H  h  lar 
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*Ti8  a  very  ufual  fallacy,  to  confider  all  the  ages  of  antiquity  as  one  period, 
and  to  compute  the  numbers  contained  in  the  great  cities  mentioned  by  antienc 
authors,  as  if  thefc  cities  had  been  all  cotemporary.  The  Greek  colonies  flou* 
rifhed  extremely  in  Sicilv  during  the  ngc  of  Alexander  :  But  in  Auousti:s*s 
time  they  were  fo  decayed,  that  almoft  all  the  produft  of  that  fertile  ifland  was 
confumcd  in  Italy  *. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  numbers  of  inhabitants  affigned  to  particular  cities  in 
antiquity  ;  and  omitting  the  numbei-s  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  the  Egyptian 
Thebes,  let  us  confine  ourfclves  to  the  fphere  of  real  hiftory,  to  the  Grsciam 
and  Roman  dates.  I  muft  own,  the  more  I  confider  thi^  fubjeft,  the  more  am 
I  inclined  to  fcepticifm,  with  regard  to  the  great  populoufnefs  afcribed  to  antient 
times. 

Athens  is  faid  by  Plato  ^  to  be  a  very  great  city ;  and  it  was  furely  the  great- 
eft  of  all  the  Greek  ^  cities,  except  Syracuse,  which  was  nearly  about  the  fame 
fize  in  Thucydides's  *^  time,  and  afterwards  increafed  beyond  it.  For  Cicero  ' 
mentions  it  as  the  greateft  of  all  the  Greek  cities  in  his  time  ;  not  comprehend ing» 
I  fuppofe,  either  Antioch  or  Alexandria  under  that  denomination.  Athe- 
KAEUS  *  fays,  that,  by  the  enumeration  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  there  were 
in  Athens  21,000  citizens,  10,000  ftrangers,  and  400,000  Qaves.  This  num- 
ber is  very' much  infifted  on  by  thofe  whole  opinion  I  call  in  queftion,  and  is  cf- 
teemcd  a  fundamental  faft  to  their  purpofe :  But,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  point, 
of  criticifm  more  certain,  than  that  Athen  aeus,  and  Ctesicles,  whom  he  cites, 
are  here  rhiftaken,  and  that  the  number  of  flaves  is  augmented  by  a  whole  cypher, 
and  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  more  than  40,000. 

Firfty  When  the  number  of  citizens  is  faid  to  be  21,000  by  Athsnabus  \ 
men  of  full  age  are  only  under  ftood.  For(i.)  Herodotus  fays",  that  Ar  is- 
1*agoras,  ambaflfador  from  the  Ioni  ans,  found  it  harder  to  deceive  one  Spar- 
tan than  30,000  Athenians  ;  meaning,  in  a  loofe  w^y,  the  whole  ftate,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  met  in  one  popular  aflembly,  excluding  the  wotnen  and  children* 
(2.)  Thucydides  ^  fays,  that,  making  allowance  for  all  the  abfentees  in  the  fleet, 
army,  garrifons,  and  for  people  employed  in  their  private  affairs,  the  Athenian 
aflembly  never  rofe  to  five  thoufand,  (3.)  The  torces  enumerated  by  the  fame 
liiftorian ',  being  all  citizens,  and  amounting  to  13,000  heavy-armed  infantry^ 
prove  the  fame  method  of  calculation  ;  as  alfo  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Greek  hif- 
corians,  who  always  underftand  men  of  full  age,  when  they  affign  the  number  of 


lar  landing  army  of  the  commonwealth.  That 
number,  indeed,  feems  roc  to  ha\e  been  much 
exceeded,  during  the  whole  t'mc  of  the  proce^lor- 
Ibip.  See  farther,  Thuilloe,  vol.  z.  p.  413. 
499.  568.  We  may  there  fee,  that  tho'  the  Pro- 
le2lor  had  more  confiderabYe  armies  in  Trblakd 
and  Scot  land,  he  had  not  fometimes  moie  than 
4or  cooo  men  in  England. 

*  OTKABO,   lib.  6. 

*  J^^g.  SOCR. 

f  Arcqj  feemi  alfo  to  have  been  a  great  city : 
ForLvsiAs  contents  himlelf  with  faying  that  it 
did  not  exceed  Athens.    Orat.  34. 

4  Iib.&  SeeaI(bPLUTA&cii/>i<v//aNiciAE, 


^  Orat.  contra  Verrrm,  lib.  4.  cap.  52.  Stra- 
BO,  lib.  6.  l':iys  it  was  twenty -two  miies  in  com- 
pals.  But  ihcn  we  are  to  confider,  that  it  con- 
tained two  harbors  within  it;  one  of  which  was  a 
very  large  one^  and  might  be  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  bay. 

'  Lib.  6v  cap.  20. 

'  Demosthenes  afligBi  20,000 ;fipffry«ARis- 

TOC.  i 

«  Lib.  5. 
^  Lib.  8. 

*  Lib.  2.  DiODORvs  SicvLV8*s  account  per* 
feAly  agfcesy  lib.  12. 

2  citizens 


J 
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citizens  in  any  republic.  Now,  thefe  being  but  the  fourth  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
free  Athenians  were  by  this  account  84,000;  the  ftrangers  40,000;  and  the 
flaves,  calculating  by  the  (mailer  number,  and  allowing  that  they  married  and  pro- 
pagated at  the  fame  rate  with  freemen,  were  160,000  ;  and  the  whole  inhabitants 
284,000:  A  large  enough  number  furely.  The  other  number,  1,720,000, 
makes  Athens  larger  than  London  and  Paris  united. 

Secondfy^   There  were  but  10,000  houfes  in  Athens  ^. 

7birdfyj  Tho  the  extent  of  the  walls,  as  given  us  by  THircYDiDES  *,  be  great, 
(viz.  eighteen  miles,  befide  the  fea  coaft) ;  yet  Xenophon  *  fays,  there  was  much 
wafte  ground  within  the  walls.  They  feem  indeed  to  have  joined  four  diftinft  and 
feparate  cities  \ 

Fourthly^  No  infurreftion  of  the  flaves,  nor  fufpicion  of  infurredlion,  arc  ever 
mentioned  by  hiftorians ;  except  one  commotion  of  the  miners  '. 

Fifthly^  The  Athenians  treatment  of  their  flaves  is  faid  by  Xenophon  ^ 
and  Demosthenes  %  and  Plautus  \  to  have  been  extremely  gentle  and  in- 
dulgent :  Whi'  h  could  never  have  been  the  cafe,  had  the  difproportion  been  twen- 
ty to  one.  The  difproportion  is  not  fo  great  in  any  of  our  colonies  ;  and  yet  we 
are  obliged  to  exercife  a  very  rigorous  military  government  over  the  negroes. 

Sixtbfy^  No  man  is  ever  efteemed  rich  for  poflefling  what  may  be  reckoned  an 
equal  diftribution  of  property  in  any  country,  or  even  triple  or  quadruple  that 
wealth.     Thus  every  perfon  in  England   is  computed  by  fome  to  Ipend  fix- 

?ince  a-day  :  Yet  is  he  efl:eemed  but  poor  who  has  five  times  that  fum.  Now, 
IMARCHUS  is  faid  by  -SEschines  *  to  have  been  left  in  eafy  circumftances  ;  but 
he  was  matter  only  often  flaves  employed  in  manufaftures.  Lysias  and  his  bro- 
ther, two  ftrangers,  wereprofcribed  by  the  thirty  for  their  great  riches  ;  tho*  they 
had  but  fixty  a-piece  '.  Demosthenes  was  left  very  rich  by  his  father ;  yet  he 
had  no  more  than  fifty-two  flaves  *.  His  workhoufe,  of  twenty  cabinet- makers, 
is  faid  to  be  a  very  confiderable  manufaftory  ^. 

Seventhly^  During  the  Decelian  war,  as  the  Greek  hiftorians  call  it,  20,000 
ftave3  deferred,  and  brought  the  Athenians  to  great  diftrefs,  as  we  learn  from 
Thucvdides  '.  This  could  not  have  happened,  had  they  been  only  the  twen- 
tieth' part.     The  beft  flaves  would  not  defert. 

Eighthly^  Xenophon  "  propofes  a  fcheme  for  entertaining  by  the  public  10,000 
flaves:  And  that  fo  great  a  number  may  poflSbly  by  fupported,  any  one  will  be 
Convinced,  fays  he,  who  confiders  the  numbers  wc  pofleffed  before  the  Decelian 

"  y  Xenophon.  Mm.  lib.  2.  theie  other  towns.     This  obfenration  deiroys  ill 

*  Lib.  2.  ,  Vo98ius*s  reftSonrngt*  and  mprodaops  cohUxumi 

^  De  rat  tone  rtd.  UiSst  ioco  tbcfe  cal(;uladOli& 

,    ^  We  arc  to  obferve,  that  when  Dion ysixts        *  ArHEN.lib.  6. 

Hai.ycarna'saeus  fays,  that  if  we  regard  the         ^  De  rep.  Athem. 

anticntwallsof  Rome,  the  extent  of  the  city  will        «  Philip.  3. 

notappcarg.eatcr  than  that  of  Athens;  hemoft        ^  Sticho. 

mean  ihe  Acropolis,  and  high  town,  only.    No         <  Contra  Tim  arch. 

antientanthoreverfpeaks  of  tnePiRAEUM,  PhA'        **  Orat,  11. 

I.ERU9,   and  Munychia,  as  the  fame  with  A-         '  Ccw/rn  Ap hob. 

thens    Much  lefs  can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  Dio-        ^  Ibid. 

NYsius  would  confider  the  matter  in  that  light,  .    '  Lib.  7. 

after  the  walls  of  Ci  mon  and  Pe  r  1  c  l  f  s  were  de-         ■  De  rat.  red. 

ftroycd^  and  AthenI  was  entirely  feparated  from 

H  h  a  war. 
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war.     A  way  of  fpeaking  altogether  incompatible  with  the  larger  outobcr  w 

AtH£NA£US. 

Nimbfyy  The  whole  cnrfus  of  the  ftate  of  Athens  was  lefs  than  6000  talents. 
And  tho*  numbers  in  antient  manufcripts  be  often  fufpcfted  by  critics^  yet  this 
is  unexceptionable;  both  bccaufc  Demosthenes",  who  gives  it,  gives  alfo  the 
detail,  which  checks  him  ;  and  bccaufe  Polybius  ^  afligns  the  fame  number,  and 
reafons  upon  it.  Now,  the  mod  vulgar  Qave  could  yield  by  his  labor  an  obelus 
a-day,  over  and  above  his  maintenance,  as  we  learn  from  Xenophon',  wholayst 
thatNiciAs's  overfeer  paid  his  mailer  fo  much  for  Oaves,  whom  he  employed  in 
digging  of  mines.  If  you  will  take  the  pains  to  eftimatc  zn  obelus  ^-dzy^  and 
the  flavcs  at  400,000,  computing  only  at  four  years  purchafe,  you  will  find  the 
fum  above  1 2,000  talents ;  even  tho*  allowance  be  made  for  the  great  number  of 
holidays  in  Athens.  Bjfidcs,  many  of  the  flaves  would  have  a  much  greater 
value  from  their  art.  The  lowed  that  Demosthenes  *  eftimatcs  any  of  his  fa- 
ther's flaves,  is  two  minas  a-head.  And  upon  this  fuppofition,  it  is  a  little  dif- 
ficult, I  confefs,  to  reconcile  even  the  number  of  40,000  flaves  with  the  ceufus 
of  6000  talents. 

Tenihfyy  Chios  isfaid  by  Thucvdides',  to  contain  more  flaves  thanany  Grbek 
city,  except  Sparta.  Sparta  then  had  more  than  Athens,  in  propordon.to 
the  number  of  citizens.  The  Spartans  were  9000  in  the  town,  30^000  in  the 
country  '.  The  male  flaves,  therefore,  of  full  age,  muft  have  been  more  than 
780,000  J  the  whole  more  than  3,120,000.  A  number  impoflible  to  be  main* 
tained  in  a  narrow,  barren  country,  fuch  as  Laconia,  which  had  no  trade.  Had 
the  Helotes  been  fo  very  numerous,  the  murder  of  2000  mentioned  by  Thu- 
CVDIDES  \  would  have  irritated  them,  without  weakening  them. 

B£SiDEs,  we  are  to  confider,  that  the  number  afligned  by  Athanaeus  %  what* 
ever  it  is,  comprehends  all  the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  as  well  as  thofe  ofA- 
thens.  The  Athenians  affeded  much  a  countryhfe,  as  we  learn  from  Thu* 
cvDiDEs  ^'j  and  when  they  were  all  chafed  into  town,  by  the  invalion  of  thrir 
territory  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  city  was  not  able  to  contain  them  1 
and  they  were  obliged  to  lie  in  the  porticoes,  temples,  and  even  ftreets,  for  want 
of  lodging  *. 

The  fame  remark  is  to  be  extended  to  all  the  other  Greek  cities ;  and  when  the 
number  of  the  citizens  is  afligned,  we  mufl:  always  underftand  it  of  the  inhahitanta 
of  the  neighboring  country,  as  well  as  of  tlie  city.  Yet,  even  with  this  allow* 
ance,  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  Greece  was  a  populous  country,  and  exceeded 
what  we  could  imagine  of  fo  narrow  a  territory,  naturally  not  very  fertile,  and 
which  drew  no  fupplies  of  Com  from  other  places.    For  excepting  Athens,  which 

*  Dechffihus,  once  460,000  Haves,  ^Ecina  47O9OOO.  But  die 
^  Lib.  2.  cap.  62.  foregoing  arguments  hold  ftroneer  agaioft  ihcfe 
»  Di  rmt.  rtd,  fads.  *Tis  however  remarkabTe»  that  Atbi- 
%  0«/ra  Aphobum.  NAEV8  cites  To  great  an  aathority  as  Aristqtxi 
'  Lib.  8.  for  this  laft  fa^t :  And  the  feholiaft  on  PtiiDivR 
'  PLUTAtcH.  in  *vita  Lycurg.  mentions  the  fame  number  of  flaves  in  ^Eqiiia. 

'  Lib.  4.  ^  Lib.  2. 

*  The  fame  author  affirms,  that  Corinth  had        *  Thucyd.  Lib.  2. 
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according  to  Publius  Victor,  was  only  about  forty-three  miles  ^  Wfien  an  ene- 
my invaded  the  country,  the  whole  inhabitants  retired  within  the  walls  of  the  an- 
tient  cities,  with  their  cattle  and  furniture,  and  inttruments  of  hufbandry.  And 
the  great  height  to  which  the  walls  were  raifed,  enabled  a  fmall  number  to  defend 
them  with  facihty. 

Sparta,  fays  Xe nop h on  \  is  one  of  the  cities  of  Greece  that  has  the  fewcfl: 
inhabitants.  Yet  PotvBius  ^  fays,  that  it  was  forty-eight  ftadia  in  circumference* 
and  was  round. 

All  the  ^tolians  able  to  bear  arms  in  Antipater's  time,  deducing  (bme 
few  garrifons,  were  but  ten  thoufand  men  K 

PoLYBius  ""  tells  us,  that  the  Achaean  league  might,  without  any  inconveni* 
ence,  march  30  or  4O1OOO  men :  and  this  account  feems  very  probable:  for  that 
league  comprehended  the  greateft  part  of  Peloponnesus.  Yet  Pausanias  % 
Ipeaking  of  the  fame  period  fays,  that  all  the  Acuaeans  able  to  bear  arms,  even 
when  fcveral  manumitted  flaves  were  joined  to  them,  did  not  amount  to  fifteen 
choufand. 

The  Thessalians,  till  their  final  conqueft  by  the  Romans,  were,  in  all  ages 
turbulent,  fadtious,  feditious,  diforderly  "*•  'lis  not  therefore  natural  to  fuppofc, 
tliat  that  part  of  Greece  abounded  much  in  people. 

We  are  told  by  Thucycides  %  that  the  part  of  Peloponnesus  adjoining  to 
Fylos,  was  defart  and  uncultivated.  Herodotus  fays  %  that  Macedonia  was 
full  of  lions  and  wild  bulls  *,  animals  which  can  only  inhabit  vaft  unpeopled  fo- 
rcfts.     Thefe  were  the  two  extremities  of  Grkec*. 

Thje  whole  inhabitants  of  Epirus,  of  all  ages,  fexes  and  conditions,  who  were 
fold  by  Paulus  -SImilius,  amounted  only  to  150,000  '.  Yet  tpiRus  might  be 
double  the  extent  of  Yor  k  s h  tr  e  . 

Justin  *  tells  us,  that  when  Philip  of  Machdon  was  declared  head  of  the 
Greek  confederacy,  he  called  a  congrefs  of  all  the  dates,  except  the  Lacede- 
monians, who  refufed  to  concur*,  and  he  found  the  force  of  the  whole,  upon 
computation,  to  amount  to  200,000  infantry,  and  15,000  cavalry.  This  muft 
be  underftood  to  be  all  the  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms.  For  as  the  Greek 
republics  maintained  no  mercenary  forces,  and  had  no  militia  diftinft  from  the 
whole  body  of  the  citizens,  it  is  not  conceivable  what  other  medium  there  could 
be  of  computation.  That  fuch  an  army  could  ever  by  Greece  be  brought  into  the 
field,  and  be  maintained  there,  is  contrary  to  all  hiftory.  Upon  this  fuppofitibfi, 
therefore,  we  may  thus  reafon.  The  free  Greeks  of  all  ages  and  fexes  were 
860,000.  The  flaves,  computing  them  by  the  number  of  Athenian  flaves  as 
above,  who  feldom  married  or  had  families,  were  double  the  male  citizens  of  full 
age,  viz.  430,000.     And  the  whole  inhabitants  of  antient  Greece,  excepting  La- 

V  pirifi.  Laceo.  Thispaflageis  not  eafily  re-  •  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  34.  cap.  51.  Plato  in  Cri- 

coDcilcd  with  that  of  Plutarch   above,  who  tone. 

(ays,  that  Sparta  hadQopo  titizeos,  '  Lib.  7. 

^  PoLYB.  lib.  9.  cap.  20.  ^  Lib.  7. 

'  DioD.  Sic.  lib.  18.  '  '  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  4$.  cap.  34. 

»  LfGAT.  •  Lib.  9.  cap.  5. 

"  ZvAcHAicis. 

comia, 
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COVIA9  were  about  one  milHon  two  hundred  and  ninety  thoufand  :  No  Qiig^ty 
number,  nor  much  exceeding  what  may  be  found  at  prefent  in  Scot  land,  a 
country  nearly  of  the  fame  extent,  and  very  indifferently  peopled. 

We  may  now  confider  the  numbers  of  people  in  Rome  and  Italy,  andcql-. 
left  all  the  lights  afforded  us  by  fcattered  paffages  in  antient  authors.  We  ftiall 
find,  upon  the  whole,  a  great  difficulty  in  fixing  any  opinion  on  that  head ;  zq^^ 
no  reafon*  to  fupport  thofe  exaggerated  calculations,  fo  much  infifted  on  by  mo- 
dern writers. 

DioNYSii/s  HALLiCARNASSiEua  *  fays,  that  the  antient  walls  of  Rome  were 
nearly  of  the  fame  compafs  with  thofe  of  Athens,  but  that  the  fuburbs  ran  out 
to  a  great  extent ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  tell,  where  the  town  ended  or  the  coun- 
try begun.  In  fome  places  of  Rome,  it  appears,  from  the  fame  author  ',  from 
Juvenal  '',  and  from  other  antient  writers  *,  that  the  houfcs  were  high,  and  far 
milies  lived  in  feparate  ftoreys,  one  above  another :  But  it  is  probable,  theiJe  were 
only  the  poorer  citizens,  and  only  in  fome  few  ftreets.  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
younger  Pliny's^  account  of  his  houfe,  and  from  Bartoli's  plans  of  antient 
buildings,  the  men  of  quality  had  very  fpacious  palaces  ;  and  their  buildings  were 
like  the  Chinese  houfcs  at  this  day,  where  each  apartment  is  feparatcd  from  the 
reft,  and  rifcs  no  higher  than  a  fingle  ftorey.  To  which  if  we  add,  that  the  Ro- 
ma n  nobility  much  afFefted  very  extenfive  porticoes,  and  even  woods  *  in  town^ 
we  may  perhaps  allow  Vossius  (tho*  there  is  no  manner  of  reafon  for  it)  to  reai} 
the  famous  paflage  of  the  elder  Pliny  '  his  own  way  without  admitting  the  extra- 
vagant confequences  which  he  draws  from  it.  * 


•  Lib.  4. 

■  Lib.  10. 

^  Satyr  3.?.  169.  «70. 

'  Strabo,  lib.  5.  fays,  that  the  emperor  Au- 
ovsTvs  prohibited  the  raifing  houfes  higher  than 
feventy  foot.  In  another  paflage,  lib.  1 6.  he  fpeaks 
of  the  houfes  of  Rome  as  remarkably  high.  See 
alio  to  the  fame  porpofe  Vitruvius,  lib.  2.  cap. 
8.  Ar  I  ST  ides  the  fophift,  in  his  oration  ik  PvfAvif, 
fays,  that  Rome  confifled  of  cities  on  the  top  of 
cities ;  and  that  if  one  were  to  fpread  it  out,  and 
nnfold  it,  it  would  cover  the  whole  farface  of 
Italy.  Where  an  author  indulges  hirofcif  in 
fuch  extravagant  dec1amations>  and  gives  fo  much 
into  the  hyperbolical  ftyle,  one  knows  not  bow 
/ar  he  muft  be  reduced.  Fat  this  rea/bning  feems 
-natural:  If  Rome  was  built  in  fo  fcattered  a 
manner  as  Dionysius  fays,  and  ran  fo  much  in- 
to the  country,  there  muft  have  been  very  few 
ftreeti  where  the  houfes  were  raifed  fo  high.  'Tis 
only  for  want  of  ground,  that  anybody  builds  in 
that  inconvenient  manner. 

y  Lib.  2.  epifl.  16.  Ub.  5.  epiR.  6.  ^Tis  frne.PiiiNY 
there  defcribes  a  coantry-houfe  :  But  fince  that  was 
the  idea  which  the  antients  formed  of  a  magn.ficem 
and  convenient  tuild^ng,  the  gre^t  mea  would 
certainly  build  the  fame  way  in  town.  **  (n  laxi« 
t*  (litem  roris  excnriunt/*  fays  Sen  eca  of  the  rich 


and  voluptuouf ,  epifl.  1 1 4.  V a l  i  r  lus  Maxiuv$» 
lib.  4.  cap.  4  fpeaking  of  CmciwNATus'a.itld 
of  four  acres,  fays,  '*  Aogufte  fe  habitare  jKi^f: 
"  putat,  cujus  domns  tantum  patet  quantnai  Cm- 
"  ciNNATi  rura  patuerant.**  To  the  fame  ftw- 
pofe,  fee  lib.  36.  cap  15.  alfo  lib-  t8.  cap.  2.  . 

«  Vitruv.  lib.  5.  cap.  ii.  Tacit,  aonal.  lib. 
II.  cap.  3.  SuETON.  /»  wta  Oct  a  v.  cap.  72. 
&c. 

*  "  Moenia  ejus  (Romae)  collegereambitu  im* 
**  peratorjbus,  cenforibofque  Vespasianis,  A« 
**  U.  C.  828.  pafl*.  xiii.  MCC.  complexa  moafi|9 
'*  feptem,  ipfa  dividitur  in  regiones  quatuordc- 
*'  cim,  compitaearum  265.  Ejufdem  (petii  mea- 
**  fura,  cnrrente  a  MiUiario  in  capitc  Rom<  Roh 
ftatnto,  ad  fingulas  portas,  ^uac  funthodieJMS- 
>nero  37,  ita  nt  dnodecim  portae:  fcmel  niAme- 
rentur,  praetrreai|turque  ex  vetenhos.finpteli, 
quae  effe  defierunr,  efHcit  pafiuum  per  difd{)«9¥ 
30,775.  Ad  extrema  vera  tedorom com  csilrb 
praetoriis  ab  eodem  MilliariOr  per  vtcos  iHWP' 
urn  viaram,  menfura  collegit.  paolo  asnplifs 
feptoAginta  millia  naflcfum.  Qnofi  qiHsai||- 
**  todinem  teAoram  addat,  dignam  profeao  atfti* 
**  mationem  concipiat,  fattatnrqae  millios  urbif 
magnitndinem  in  toco  «f  be^xottiffe  ci  compara- 
ri."  Plin.  lib.  3.cap.  5. 
All  the  beft  manufciipts  of  Pliny  read  the  paf- 
lage 
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.The  number  of  citizens  who  received  corn  by  the  public  diftribution  in  Auovs- 
Tus's  time,  were  two  hundred  thoufand  **.  This  one  would  efteem  a  pretty  cer- 
tain ground  of  calculation  :  Yet  it  is  attended  with  ftich  circumftances  as  throw  us 
back  into  doubt  and  uncertainty. 


fage  as  ilere  cited,  and  fix  thecompofs  of  the 
walls  of  Rome  to  be  thirteen  miles.    The  only 
queftion  is.  What  Pliny  means  bjr  30,775  paces, 
and  how  that  number  was  formeai  The  manner 
in  which  I  conceive  it,  is  this.    Rom  e  was  a  fe- 
miciicnlar  area  olF  thirteen  miles  circumference. 
The  Forum,  and  conicquendy  the  Milliarium, 
we  know,  was  fituated  on  the  banks  of  dieTr- 
BER,  and  near  the  center  of  the  circle,  (v  upon 
the  diameter  of  die  famdrcular  area.    Tho*  there 
were  thirty-feven  gates  to  Rome,  yet  only  twelve 
ofthemhadftraigntftreets,  leading  fitmi  them  to 
the  Milliarinm.     Flint,    dierefore,  having  af- 
ligned  the  circiunfereiice  of  Rom  f,  and  knowing 
that  that  akme  was  not  (indent  to  give  us  a  juS 
notion  of  iu  forfiice,  oies  this  fiuther  method.  He 
fuppoies  all  the  ftreets,  leadinj^  from  the  Miliiarium 
to  the  twelve  gates,  to  be  laid  together  into  one 
fbaight  line,  and  fuppoies  we  run  along  diat  line, 
ib  as  to  (iount  each  gate  once :  In  whkSi  cafe,  he 
%s,  that  ^e  whole  line  is  30,775  paces :  Or,  in 
other  words,  that  each  ftreet  or  radius  of  the  femi- 
circular  area  is  ujpon  an  average  two  miles  and  a 
ludf ;  and  the  whole  leneth  of  Rome  is  five  miles, 
and  its  breadth  about  half  as  much,  befides  the 
Icattoed  fiiburbs. 

Pias  Hardouin  underftands  this  paflage  in 
the  fiune  maimer ;  with  regard  to  the  laying  toge- 
ther the  feveral  ftreets  of  Rome  into  one  hne,  in 
Older  to  oompofe  30,775  paces :  But  then  he  fup^ 
pofet,  dut  meets  led  m>m  the  Miliiarium  to 
every  gate,  and  that  no  ftreet  exceeded  800  paces 
in  length.  But  (i .)  a  femidrcular  area,  whofe  ra- 
dius  was  <H)ly  800  paces,  could  never  have  a  cir- 
cumference near  thirteen  miles,  the  compafs  of 
Rome  as  affigned  by  Pliny.  A  radius  of  two 
aifles  and  a  huf  forms  verv  nearly  that  circumfe- 
rence. X^.)  There  is  an  aofurdity  in  fuppofing  a 
city  fo  built  as  to  have  ftreets  running  to  its  center 
from  every  gate  in  its  drcomferoice.  Theie  ftreets 
inuft  interfm  as  they  approach.  (3.)  This  dimi- 
Tiiflies  too  much  from  the  greatne^  of  antient 
Rome,  andreduces  that  dty  below  even  Bristol 
or  Rotterdam. 

The  ienie  which  Vossius  in  his  Ob/er*vatip9ns 
nmriM  pats  on  this  paffiM  of  Pluct,  em  widely 
in  the  other  extreme.  One  manuicript,  of  no  an- 
thority,  inflead  of  thirteen  miles,  has  affigned 
diirty  miles  for  the  compafs  of  die  walls  of  Rome. 
And  Vossivs  underftanns  this  only  of  the  curvili- 
Acar  part  of  die  circuafcrciicc »  fuppofing,  chat  as 


the  Ty  B  E  R  formed  the  diameter,  there  were  no  walb 
built  on  that  fide     But  ( 1 .)  this  reading  is  allowed, 
contrary  to  almoft  all  the  manufcripts.     (a.)  Wdy 
ihould  Pliny,  a  concife  writer,  repeat  die  com-* 
pafs  of  the  walls  of  Rome  in  two  fuccefive  ien- 
tences  ?  ( 3.)  Why  repeat  it  with  fo  fenfible  a  variar 
tion  \  (4.)  What  is  the  meaning  of  Pliny's  men- 
tioning twice  the  MiLLiARiuM,  if  a  line  was  mea- 
fured  that  had  no  dependence  on  die  Millia- 
rivm?  (5.)  AvRELiAN*swallisfaidby  Vopiscus 
to  have  been  drawn  tiucioie  amhitu^  and  to  have 
comprehended  all  the  buildings  and  fuburbs  01^ 
the  north  fide  of  the  Tyber  ;  yet  its  compafs  was 
only  fifty  miles ;  and  even  here  critics  fufped  fbme 
miftake  or  corrupdon  in  the  text,     it  is  not  pto* 
bablc,  that  Rome  would  diminiih  from  Aucus* 
Tus  to  Air R ELIAN.     It  remained  ftill  the  capital 
of  the  fame  empire  ;  and  none  of  the  civil  wars, 
in  that  long  period,  except  the  tumults  on  the 
death  of  Maximus  and  Balbinus  ever  aficded 
the  city.     Caracalla   is  faid  by  Aurslius 
Victor  to  have  increafed  Rome.     (6.)  There 
are  no  remains  of  antient  buildings,  which  marit 
any  fuch  greatnefs  of  Rome.     Vossius's  reply 
to  this  objedion  feems  abfurd.  That  the  rubbiih 
would  fink  fixty  or  feventy  foot  below  ground. 
It  appears  from  S^artian  (in  *vita  Severi)  that 
the  five  mile-flone  in  via  Lawcana  was  out  of  the 
^^'     (7«)  Olympiodorus  and  PubliusVic* 
TOR  fix  the  number  of  houfes  in  Rome  to  be  be- 
twixt forty  and  fifty  thoufand.     (8.}  l^he  very  ex- 
travagance of  the  Gonfequences  drawn  by  this  cri- 
tic, as  well  asLiPsius,  if  they  be  neceiTary,  de> 
ftroys  the  foundation  on  which  they  are  grounded ; 
That  Rome  contained  fourteen  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants ;  while  the  whole  kingdom  of  F  r  a  n  c  e  con- 
tains only  ^se^  according  to  his  computation,  &c. 

The  only  objedtk)n  to  the  fenfe  which  we  have 
affixed  above  to  the  paflage  of  Pliny,  feems  to 
lie  in  this.  That  Pliny,  after  mentioning  the  • 
thirty-feven  gates' of  Rome,  afiigns  only  a  leafbo 
for  fiipprefiing  the  feven  old  oner,  and  fiiys  no* 
thing  of  the  eig^hteen  gates,  the  ftreets  leading 
from  which  terminated,  according  to  my  opinion, 
before  they  reached  the  Forum.  But  as  Pliny 
was  writing  to  the  Romans,  who  perfe^y  knewr 
the  difpofidon  of  the  ftreets,  it  is  not  fbange  he 
fhooU  take  a  circumiUnce  for  granted,  which  was 
to  Amiliar  to  every  body.  Perhaps,  coo,  many 
of  thefe  gates  led  to  wharfs  upon  the  river. 

^  Ex  mo9«mnit,  Antyr. 


Did 
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Did  the  poorer  citizens  only  receive  the  diftribution  ?  It  was  calculated,  to  be 
fure,  chiefly  for  their  benefit.  But  it  appears  from  a  paflage  of  Cicero  %  that 
the  rich  might  aifo  take  their  portion,  and  that  it  was  eftecmed  no  reproach  ia 
them  to  apply  for  it. 

To  whom  was  the  corn  given  -,  whether  only  to  heads  of  families,  or  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  ?  The  portion  every  month  was  five  modii  to  each  % 
(•about  \  oi  2i  bufliel.)  This  was  too  little  for  a  family,  and  too  much  for  an  in- 
dividual. A  very  accurate  antiquarian  *,  therefore,  infers,  that  it  was  given  to 
every  man  of  full  years :  But  he  allows  the  matter  to  be  uncertain. 

Was  it  ftriftly  inquired,  whether  the  claimant  lived  within  the  precinfls  of 
Rome,  or  was  it  fufficient  that  he  prefented  himfelf  at  the  monthly  diftribution  ? 
This  laft  feems  more  probable  ^ 

Were  there  no  falfe  claimants  ?  We  are  told  ^  that  Caesar  ftruck  oflf  at  once 
170,000,  who  had  crept  in  without  a  juft  title;  and  it  is  very  little  probable,  that 
he  remedied  all  abufes.  % 

But,  laftly,  what  proportion  of  uaves  muft  we  affign  to  thefe  citizens?  This 
is  the  moft  material  queftion;  and  the  moft  uncertain.  'Tis  very  doubtful,  whe* 
ther  Athens  can  be  eftablifhed  as  a  rule  for  Rome.  Perhaps  the  Athenians 
had  more  flaves,  becaufe  they  employed  them  in  manufaftures,  for  which  a  capi- 
tal city  like  Rome,  feems  not  fo  proper.  Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Romans 
had  more  flaves,  on  account  of  their  fuperior  luxury  and  riches. 

There  were  exad:  bills  of  mortality  kept  in  Rome  •,  but  no  antient  author  has 
given  us  the  number  of  burials,  except  Suetonius*",  who  tells  us,  that  in  one 
fcafon  there  were  30,000  names  carried  to  the  temple  of  JLibitina  :  But  this 
was  during  a  plague  ;  which  can  afford  no  certain  foundation  for  any  inference. 

Th  e  public  corn,  tho'  diftributed  only  to  200,000  citizens,  affeded  very  con- 
fiderably  the  whole  agriculture  of  Italy  *  :  A  faft  no  way  reconcilable  to  fome 
modern  exaggerations  with  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country. 

The  beft  ground  of  conjedture  I  can  find  concerning  the  greatnefs  of  antient 
Rome,  is  this  :  We  are  told  by  H'erodian  *,  that  Antioch  and  Alexandria 
were  very  little  inferior  to  Rome.  It  appears  from  Diodorus  Siculus\  that 
one  ftraight  ftreet  of  Alexandria,  reaching  from' port  to  port,  was  five  miles 
long  •,  and  as  Alexandria  was  much  more  extended  in  length  than  breadth,  it 
feems  to  have  been  a  city  nearly  of  the  bulk  of  Paris  *  5  and  Rome  might  be  about 
the  fize  of  London. 

Therb 

'  Tufc.  quaefi,  lib.  3.  cap.  48.  *  Sueton.  in  JuL  cap.  41. 

^  I'tcinius  apud  Salufi.  hij},frag.  lib.  3.  ^  In  'vita  Neronh.             *  Sueton,  Aug,  cap.  42. 

*  Nicolaus  Uortenfius  de  re  frumentana  Roman.  *  Lib.  4.  cap.  5.                             *  lib.  17. 

^  Not  to  take  the  people  too  much  from  their  *  Quintus  Curtius  fays,  its  walls  were  only 

btifmeis,  Augustus  ordained  the  dillribution  of  ten  miles   in  circumference,    when   founded  by 

com  to  be  made  only  thrice   a  year;    But  the  Alexander;    lib.  4.   cap.   8.     Strabo,    who 

people  finding  the  monthly  dillribution  s  more  con-  had  travelled  to  Alexandria  as  well  as  Diooo- 

venient,  (as  preferving,  I  fuppofe,  a  more  regular  rus  Siculus,  fays  it  was  icarce  four  miles  long, 

oeconomy  in  their  family)  dcfired  to  have  them  and  in  moft  places  about  a  mile  broad;  lib.  17. 

reftored.     Su eton.   August,   cap.    40.      Had  I^ljny  fays  it  refembled  a  Macedonian  caflbcic, 

not  fome  of  the  people  come  from  fome  diftance  llretching  out  in  the  corners ;   lib..  5.  cap.   ip. 

for  their  com,  Aug usTusb  precaution  feems  fu-  Notwithllanding    this    bulk    of   Alexandria, 

perfluous.  which  feems  but  moderate,  Diodorus  Siculus, 

X  i  fpeaking 
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Theue  lived  in  Alxxandria,  in  Diodorvs  Sicvlv%*$  time  ■,  300^000  free 
people,  comprehending,  I  fuppofe,  women  and  children  •*.  But  what  number  of 
flaves  ?  Had  we  any  juft  ground  to  fix'  thefe  at  an  equal  number  with  the  free  in-* 
habitants,  it  would  favor  the  foregoing  calculation. 

Ti^sRE  is  a  paflTage  in  Herodian,  which  is  a  little  furprifing.  He  fays  pofi- 
tivcly,  that  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  was  as  large  as  all  the  reft  of  the  city  •. 
This  was  Nero's  golden  houfe^  which  Is  indeed  reprefented  by  Suetonius  ^  and 
Fliny  as  of  an  enormous  extent** ;  but  no  power  of  imagination  can  make  us  con- 
ceive it  to  bear  any  proportion  to  fuch  a  city  as  London. 

We  may  obferve,  had  the  biftorian  been  relating  Nero's  extravagance,  and  had 
he  made  ufe  of  fuch  an  expreflfion,  it  would  have  bad  much  lefs  weight ;  tbefe 
rhetorical  exaggerations  be|ng  fo  apt  to  creep  into  an  author's  ftyle,  even  when 
the  moft  chafte  and  correft.  But  'tis  mentioned  by  He  rod  i  an  only  by  the  by,  in 
relating  the  quarrels  betwixt  Gita  and  Caracalla. 

It  appears  from  the  fame  hiftorian  *,  tha|phere  was  then  much  land  unculti^ 
vated,  md  put  to  no  manner  of  ufe ;  and  he  afcribes  it  as  a  great  praife  to  Per* 
TJNAx,  that  he  allowed  every  one  to  take  fuch  land,  either  in  Itaiv  or  elfewhere, 
and  culdvate  it  as  he  pleafed^  without  paying  any  taxes.  Lands  uncuUivatedy  and 
put  to  no  manner  of  ufe  I  This  is  not  heard  of  in  any  part  of  Christendom  ;  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  fome  remote  parts  of  Hungary,  as  I  have  been  informed.  And 
ic  furely  correlponds  very  ill  with  that  idea  of  the  extreme  popubufnefs  of  anti« 
quity,  fo  much  infifted  on. 


4>eakin^  of  its  dfcmt  as  drawn  hj  Alixander, 
(which  It  nerer  exceeded*  as  we  kam  from  Am- 

MiANus  Marcellinvs,  lib.  22.  cap.  16.)  fays 
It  was  inpyAu  ^u^tMnra,  extreme^  grtat,  ibid.  The 
leafon  which  he  affigns  for  its  lurostffing  all  cities 
of  the  world,  (for  he  excepts  not  Komb)  is,  that 
k  cbfttuiied  900^000  fi«e  iidiabitaDis;  He  alfo 
mentions  the  revenues  of  the  kings,  viz.  6000  ta- 
lents, as  another  circumllance  to  the  fame  pur- 
pose :  No  ftich  migh^r  fom  in  ottr  eyes,  /even  tho* 

'  we  make  aUowances  for  the  different  vjine  of  mo- 
ney.     What  St  a  ABO  (ays  of  the  neighboring 

xonntry, means  only  thatit  was  well  peopled,  ouevpMi 
xaXnf^.  Might  not  one  affirm,  without  any  great 
hyperbole,  that  the  whole  banks  of  the  river  m>m 
Graves  e  v  d  to  Wi  ndsor  are  one  city?  This  is  even 
more  than  Strabo  fays  of  the  banks  of  the  lake 
Mareotis,  and  of  the  canal  to  Canopus.  *Tis 
a  vulgar  faying  in  Italy,  that  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia has  but  one  town  in  Piedmont  ;  for  it  is 
an  a  town.  Agrippa  in  Josephu^  4ie  iilU  Ju- 
daic, lib.  2.  cap.  16.  to  nudce  his  andience  com- 
prehend the  exceffive  greatnefs  of  Albxahdria, 
which  he  endeavors  to  magnify,  deicribes  only 
the  compafs  of  the  city  as  drawn  fay  Alexander  : 
A  clear  proof  that  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
were  kxlged  there,  and  that  the  neighboring  coon- 
Iry  was  no  wore  than  what  mi^t  be  expend 


about  an  great  towns,  very  well  addvated  and 
well  peopled. 

»  Lib.  17. 

'^  He  fiiy^  fXftiOipoi,  not  voTotai,  which  laft  tx^ 
preffion  moft  have  been  nnderflood  of  dtitens 
•lone,  and  grown  men. 

^  Lib.  4.  aqp.  1.  ftm^Mvoyavi.  Politian  in- 
terprets it  **  aedibos  majoribus  etiam  reliqua  aiw 

F  He  fays,  (in  Nb rone  cap.  30.)  that  a  porti- 
co or  piazza  of  k  was  3000  feet  long ;  **  tanta 
**  laxitas  lit  porticos  tripiices  milliarias  habcret.'' 
He  cannot  aoean  three  miles.  For  the  whole  ex* 
tent  of  the  houfe  from  the  Palatine  to  the 
£s<^)iLiNB  was  not  near  fo  great.  So  when 
Vopisc.  in  Au RE LiANo  mentions  a  portico  in 
Sallust's  gardens,  which  he  calls  porticus  mUlia' 
renfis^  it  muft  be  underflood  of  a  thooiand  feet.  So 
alfb  Horace  ; 

**  Nulla  decempedis 
Metata  privatis  opacam 
Porticus  excipiebat  Ardton."    Lib.  2.  ode  1 5. 
So  alio  in  lib.  i.  fatyr.  ^. 
*'  Mille  pedes  in  fixmte,  trecentos  cippos  in  agrom 

Hie  dabat.'' 

iPlinivs,  lib.  36.  cap.  15.  **  Bis  vidimus 
**  orbem  totam  cingi  domibos  principum,  Caii 
•*  acNfrRONis.*' 

f  Ub.  a.  cap.  1$. 
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We  Icam  from  Vopiscus',  that  there  was  in  Etruria  much  fertile  land  un- 
cultivated, which  the  Emperor  Aureliak  intended  to  convert  into  vineyards,  in 
order  to  furnilh  the  Roman  people  with  a  gratuitous  diilribution  of  wine  :  A  very 
proper  expedient  to  difpeople  ftili  farther  that  capital,  and  all  the  neighboring  terri- 
tories. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  take  notice  of  the  account  which  Polvbius  '  gives  of 
the  great  herds  of  fwine  to  be  met  with  in  Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  as  well  as 
in  Greece,  and  of  the  method  of  feeding  them  which  was  then  pradifed. 
"  There  are  great  herds  of  fwine/*  fays  he,  *'  thro'out  all  Italy,  particularly, 
*'  in  former  times,  thro*  Etruria  and  Cisalpine  Gaul.  And  a  herd  fre- 
quently contains  a  thoufand  or  more  fwine.  When  one  of  thefc  herds  in  feed- 
ing meets  with  another,  they  mix  together ;  and  the  fwine-herds  have  no  other 
^'  expedient  to  feparate  them  than  to  go  to  different  quarters,  where  they  found 
^^  their  horn  -,  and  thefe  animals,  being  accullomed  to  that  fignal,  run  imm^e- 
**  diately  each  to  the  horn  of  his  own  keeper.  Whereas  in  Greece,  if  the  henjs 
'^  of  fwine  happen  to  mix  in  the  forefts,  he  who  has  the  greateil  flock,  takes  Gun-> 
ningly  the  opportunity  of  driving  all  away.  And  thieves  are  very  apt  to  pur- 
loin the  ftraggling  bogs,  which  have  wandered  to  a  great  diftance  from  then: 
**  keeper,  in  fearch  of  fooid.*' 

May  we  not  infer  from  this  account,  that  the  North  of  Italy  was  then  much 
lefs  peopled,  and  worfe  cultivated,  than  at  prefent  ?  How  could  thefe  vaft  herds 
be  fed  in  a  country  fo  thick  of  incbfures,  fo  improved  by  agriculture,  fo  divided 
by  farms,  fo  planted  with  vines  and  corn  intermingled  together  ?  I  muft  confer, 
that  PoLYBius's  relation  has  more  the  air  of  that  oeconomy  which  is  to  be  met 
with  in  our  American  colonies,  than  the  management  of  an  European 
country. 

We  meet  with  a  refledion  in  Aristotle's  *  ethics,  which  feems  to  me  unac<« 
countable  on  any  fuppofition,  and  by  proving  too  much  in  favor  of  our  prefent 
reafoning,  may  be  thought  really  to  prove  nothing.  That  philofopher,  treating  of 
friendfhip,  and  obferving,  that  that  relation  ougfit  neither  ,to  be  contraded  to  a 
very  few,  nor  extended  over  a  great  mukitude,  illuftrates  his  opinion  by  the  follow- 
ing argument.  "  In  like  manner,''  fays  he,  "  as  a  city  cannot  fubfift,  if  it  ei- 
^*  ther  have  fo  few  inhabitants  as  ten,  or  fo  many  as  a  hundred  thoufand  ;  fo  is 
**  there  a  mediocrity  required  in  the  number  of  friends ;  and  you  deftroy  the  effencc 
*'  of  friendfliip  by  running  into  either  extreme."  What!  impoflible,  that  a 
city  can  contain  a  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants  !  Had  Aristotle  never  feen  nor 
heard  of  a  city  which  was  near  fo  populous  ?  This,  I  muft  own,  pafles  my 
comprehenfion. 

Pliny  •  tells  us,  that  Seleucia,  the  feat  of  the  Gr  eek  empire  in  the  Eaft,  was 
reported  to  contain  600,000  people,  Carthage  is  faid  by  Strabo  ^  to  have 
contained  700,000.  The  inhabitants  of  Pekin  are  not  much  more  numerous. 
London,  Paris,  and  Constantinople,  may  admit  of  nearly  the  fame  compu* 
tation ;  at  leaft,  the  two  latter  cities  do  not  exceed  it.     Rome,  Alexandria,  An* 

'InAuRCtiAN.  cap.  48.  not  vo>sryi< ;  inhabitant,  not  citizen. 

*  Lib.  12.  cap.  2.  "  Lib.  6.  cap.  2^. 

<  Lib.  9.  cap.  10.    His  exprtffion  is  at^^viTQc,        ^  Lib.  17. 

I   i   2         .  TIOCHi 
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TiocH,  we  have  already  fpoke  of.  From  the  ex;perience  of  paft  and  prcfcnt  ages^ 
one  might  conjedure,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  impoflibility,  that  any  city  could 
ever  rife  much  beyond  this  proportion.  Whether  the  grandeur  of  a  city  be  founded 
on  commerce  or  on  empire,  there  feem  to  be  invincible  obftacles,  which  prevent 
its  farther  progrefs.  The  feats  of  vaft  monarchies,  by  introducing  extravagant 
luxury,  irregular  expence,  idlenefs,  dependence,  and  falfe  ideas  of  rank  and  fupe- 
riority,  are  improper  for  commerce.  Extenfive  commerce  checks  itfelf,  by  raifing. 
the  price  of  all  labor  and  commodities.  When  a  great  court  engages  the  attendance 
of  a  numerous  nobility,  poflcfled  of  overgrown  fortunes^  the  middling  gentry  re- 
main in  their  provincial  towns,  where  they  can  make  a  figure  on  a  moderate  in- 
come. And  if  the  dominions  of  a  ftate  arrive  at  an  enormous  fize,  there  necefla- 
rily  arife  many  capitals,  in  the  remoter  provinces,  whither  all  the  inhabitants,  ex- 
cept a  few  courtiers,  repair,  for  education,  fortune,  and  amufement ».  Lonook,^ 
by  uniting  extenfive  commerce  and  middling  empire,  has,  perhaps,  arrived  at  a 
greatnefs,  which  no  city  will  ever  be  able  to  exceed. 

Chusb  Dover  or  Calais  for  a  center:  Draw  a  circle  of  two  hundred  miles: 
radius :  You  comprehend  London,  Paris,  the  Netherlands,  the  United 
Provinces,  and  fomc  of  the  beft  cultivated  counties  of  France  and  England.. 
It  may  fafely,  I  think,  be  affirmed,  that  no  fpot  of  ground  can  be  found,  in  antiquity, 
of  equal  extent,  which  contained  near  fo  many  great  and  populous  cities,  and  was  fa 
ftociced  with  riches  and  inhabitants.  To  balance,  in  both  periods,  the  itates„ 
which  poflefiled  mod:  art,  knowlege,  civility,  and  the  bed  police,  feems  the  trueft 
method  of  comparifon. 

'  *Tis  an  obfervation  of  L'Abbe  du  Bos%  that  Italy  is  warmer  atprefent  than  it 
was  in  antient  times.  "  The  annals  of  Rome  tell  us,''  fays  he,  ''  that  in  the  year 
480.  ab  U.  C  the  winter  was  fo  fevere  that  it  deftroyed  the  trees.  The  Tvber 
froze  in  Rome,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with  fnow  for  forty  days.  Whea 
Juvenal  'defcribes  a  fuperftitious  woman,  he  reprefents  her  as  breaking  tha 
**  ice  of  the  Tyber,  that  (he  might  perform  her  ablutions."    . 

**  Hybemum  fra£fa  glacie  defcendet  in  amnem^ 
**  Ter  matutino  Tyber i  merge tur^ 

•*  He  fpcaks  of  that  river's  freezing  as  a  common  event.  Many  paflagcs  of 
"  Horace  fuppofe  the  ftreets  of  Rome  full  of  fnow  and  ice.  We  Ihould  have 
**  more  certainty  with  regard  to  this  point,  had  the  antients  known  the  ufc  of 
*'  thermometers :  But  their  writers,  without  intending  it,  give  us  information, 
**  fufficieat  to  convince  us,  that  the  winters  are  now  much  more  temperate  at 
"  Rome  than  formerly.  At  prefent,  the  Tyber  no  more  freezes  at  Rome  than 
**  the  Nile  at  Cairo.  The  Romans  efteem  the  winter  very  rigorous,  if  the 
**  fnow  lies  two  days,  and  if  one  fees  for  eight  and  forty  hours  a  few  icicles  haog 
*'  from  a  fountain  that  has  a  north  expofition." 

The  obfervation  of  this  ingenious  critic  may  be  extended  to  other  European 
climates.  Who  could  difcover  the  mild  climate  of  France  in  Dioporus  Siculus's* 

"Such  were  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Car-  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  York,  in  the  Brltish- 

THAGE,  Ephesus,  Lyons*  &c.  ih  the  Roman  dominions. 

empire.  Such  are  even  Bourdeaux,  Tholouse,  ^  Vol.  2..  J  16*                      *  Sat.  6. 

Dijon.  Ren  nss»  Rouen,  Aiji,  &c.  in  France;  'Lib.  4. 
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'  defcription  of  that  of  Gaul  ?  "  As  it  is  a  northern  climate,"  fays  he,  *^  it  is  infeftcd 
*'  with  cold  to  an  extreme  degree.  In  cloudy  weather,  inftead  of  rain,  there  fall  great 
**  fnows ;  and  in  clear  weather  it  there  freezes  fo  txceflive  hard,  that  the  rivers 
*'  acquire  bridges  of  their  own  iubftance,  over  which,  not  only  fingle  travellers 
**  may  pafs,  but  large  armies,  accompanied  with  all  their  baggage  and  loaded 
*'  waggons.     And  there  being  many  rivers  in  Gaul,  the  Rhone,  the  Rhine, 

(^c.  almoft  all  of  them  are  froze  over-,  and  'tis  ufual,  in  order  to  prevent  fall- 
ing, to  cover  the  ice  with  chaff  and  draw,    at  the  places  where  the   road 
"  paflcs.'*     Colder  than  a  Gallic   Winter^  is  ufed  by  Petronius,  as  a  pro- 
verbial exprefllon. 

North  of  the  Cevennes,  fays  Strabo  \  Gaul  produces  not  figs  and  olives-: 
And  the  vines,  which  have  been  planted,  bear  not  grapes,  that  will  ripen. 

Ovid  pofitively  maintains,  with  all  the  ferious  affirmation  of  profe,  that  the 
Euxine  fea  was  frozen  over  every  winter  in  his  time  ;  and  he  appeals  to  Roman 
governors,  whom  he  names,  for  the  truth  of  his  affcrtion  "".  This  feldom  or  ne- 
ver happens  at  prefent  in  the  latitude  of  Tomi,  whither  Ovid  was  banifhed.  All 
the  complaints  of  the  fame  poet  feem  to  mark  a  rigor  of  the  feafons,  which'is 
fcarce  experienced  at  prefent  in  Petersburg  or  Stockholm. 

Tournefort,  a  Provencal^  who  had  travelled  into  the  fame  countries,  ob- 
ferves,  that  there  is  not  a  finer  climate  in  the  world  :  And  he  aflerts,  that  no- 
thing but  Ovid's  melancholy  could  have  given  him  fuch  difmal  ideas  of  it.  But 
the  fafts  mentioned  by  that  poet,  are  too  circumftantial  to  bear  any  fuch  in- 
terpretation. 

PoLYBius  ^  fays,  that  the  climate  in  Arcadia  was  very  cold,  and  the  air 
moid. 

Italy,'*  fays  Varro  %  **  is  the  moft  temperate  climate  in  Europe.     The 

inland  parts'*  (Gaul,  Germany,  and  Pannonia,  no  doubt)  "have  almoft 

perpetual  winter." 

The  northern  parts  of  Spain,  according  to  Strabo',  are  but  ilHnhabited> 
becaufe  of  the  great  cold. 

Allowing,  therefore,  this  remark  to  be  juft,.  that  Europe  is  become  warmer 
than  formerly  ;  how  can  we  account  for  it  ?  Plainly,  by  no  other  method,  but  by 
fuppofing,  that  the  land  is  at  prefent  much  better  cultivated,  and  that  the  woods 
are  cleared,  which  formerly  threw  a  fhade  upon  the  earth,  and  kept  the  rays  of 
the  fun  from  penetrating  to  it.  Our  northern  colonies  in  America  become  more 
temperate,  in  proportion  as  the  woods  are  felled  ^ ;  but,  in  general,  every  one 
may  remdrk,  that  cold  flill  makes  itfelf  much  more  feverely  felt,  both  in  North 
and  South  America,  than  in  places  under  the  fame  latitude  in  Europe. 

Saserna,  quoted  by  Columella  ^,  affirmed,  that  the  difpofition  of  the  hea- 
vens  was  altered  before  his  time,  and  that  the  air  had  become  much  milder  and 
warmer  •,  as  appears  hence,  fays  he,  that  many  places  now  abound  with  vineyards 

**  Lib.  4.  -  NisH  hiftones  of  the  firll  difcovery  and  conqueil  of 

^  Trift,  lib.  3.  eleg.  9.     t)e  PontOf  lib.  4.  el  eg.  thefe  coantries,   they  appear  to  have  been  very 

7.  9.  10.  healthful ;  being  then  well  peopled  and  cultivated. 

**  Lib.  4.  cap.  21.  «  Lib.  i.  cap,  2.  No  account  of  the  ficknefs  or  decay  of  CortesV 

^  Lib.  3.  or  PizzARRo's  fmall  armies^ 
<  The  warm  fouthem  colonies  alfo  become  more        ^  Lib*.  1.  cap.  i- 
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and  olive-plantations,  which  formerly,  by  rcafon  of  the  rigor  of  the  climate,  couM 
raifc  none  of  thefe  produftions.  Such  a  change,  if  real,,  will  be  allowed  an  evi- 
dent fign  of  the  better  cultivation  and  peopling  of  countries  before  the  age 
of  Sascrka  S  ^d  if  it  be  continued  to  the  prefent  times,  is  a  proof,  that 
thefe  advantages  have  b^n  continually  increafing  thro'out  this  part  of  the  world. 

Let  us  now  caft  our  eye  over  all  the  countries  which  were  the  fcene  of  andent 
and  modern  hiftory,  and  compare  their  paft  and  prefent  fituation.  We  fhall  not, 
perhaps,  find  fuch  foundation  for  the  complaint  of  the  prefent  emprinefs  and  dc(b- 
lation  of  the  world.  -SIcypt  is  reprefented  by  Maillet,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
beft  account  of  it,  as  extremely  populous  ;  tho*  he  efteems  the  number  of  its  inht* 
bitants  to  be  diminifhied.  Syria,  and  the  Lefier  Asia,  as  well  as  the  coaft  of 
Barbary,  I  can  readily  own,  to  be  very  defart  in  comparifon  of  their  anoeac 
condition.  The  depopulation  of  Greece  is  alfo  very  obvious.  But  whether  the 
country  now  called  Turky  in  Europe  may  not,  in  general,  contain  as  many  in- 
habitants as  during  the  flourifliing  period  of  Greece,  may  be  a  little  doubtful. 
The  Thracians  feem  then  to  haYc  lived  like  the  Tart/rs  at  prefent,  bv  pa- 
fturagc  and  plunder  ^  :  The  Getes  were  dill  more  uncivilized  * :  *And  the  Ilxy- 
RiANS  were  no  better".  Thefe  occupy  nine  tenths  of  that  country :  And  cho* 
the  government  of  the  Turks  be  not  very  favorable  to  induftry  and  p>ropagadon  ; 
yet  it  preferves,«at  lead,  peace  and  order  among  the  inhabitants;  and  is  preferable 
to  that  barbarous,  unfettlcd  conditton,  in  which  they  antiently  lived. 

Poland  and  Muscovy  siEuropr  are  not  populous ;  but  are  certainly  much 
more  fo  than  the  antient  Sarmatia  and  Scythia  ;  where  no  hufbandry  or  agri- 
culture was  ever  heard  of,  and  pafturage  was  the  fole  art  by  which  the  people 
were  maintained.  The  like  obfervation  may  be  extended  to  Denmark  aad 
Sweden.  No  one  ought  to  efteem  the  immenfe  fwarms  of  people,  which  for* 
merly  came  from  the  Nxirth,  and  over-ran  all  Kurqpe,  to  be  any  objedion  to 
this  opinion.  Where  a  whole  nation,  or  even  half  it,  remove  their  feat ;  *ris  eafy 
to  imagine  what  a  prodigious  mukitade  they  mull  form ;  with  what  delperate  va- 
lor they  muft  make  their  attacks  -,  and  how  the  terror  they  ftrikc  into  the  invaded 
nations  will  Tnake  thefe  magnify,  in  their  imagination,  both  the  courage  and  mul- 
titude of  the  invaders.  Scotland  is  neither  extenfive  nor  populous ;  but  weie 
the  half  of  its  inhabitants  to  feek  new  feats,  they  would  form  a  colony  as  large  as 
the  TEUTONS  and  Cimbri  ;  and  would  fhake  allEuROPS,  fuppofing  it  in  no  bet- 
ter condition  for  defence  than  formerly. 

Germany  has  furely  at  prefent  twenty  times  more  inhaUtants  than  in  antient 
times,  when  they  cultivated  no  ground,  and  each  tribe  valued  itfelf  on  the  exten- 
five defolation  which  it  fpread  around  ;  as  we  learn  from  Caesar  %  and  Taci- 
tus %  and  Strabo**.  A  proof,  that  the  divifion  into  fmall  republics  will 
not  alone  render  a  nation  popjbus,  nnlds  attended  with  the  fpirit  of  peace,  order, 
and  induftry. 

The  barbarous  condition  of  Britain  in  former  times  is  well  known,  and  the 
thinned  of  its  inhabitants  may  eafily  be  conjectured,  both  from  their  barbarity , 

^  He  feeing  to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  the  "  F^fyi.  lib.  2.  cap.  1 2. 

younger  Africans s  ;  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  *  De  biUo  GaWco ;  lib.  6. 

k  Xcnofh,  txf,  lib.  7.     Po/yL  lib.  4.  cap.  45.  '  ""         .»      - 
*  Ovidfajfitttf  fsfc.  Strait ;  lib.  7. 

A  and 
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and  from  a  circumftance  mentioned  by  Herodian  %  that  all  Britain  was 
marlhy,  even  in  S eve rus's  time,  after  the  Romans  had  been  fully  fettled  in  it 
above  a  whole  century. 

*Tis  not  cafily  imagined  that  thie  Gauls  were  antiently  much  more  advanced 
in  the  arts  of  life  than  their  northern  neighbors  ;  fince  they  travelled  to  this  ifland 
for  their  education  in  the  myfteries  of  the  religion  and  philofophy  of  the  Druids'. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  think,  that  Gaul  was  then  near  fo  populous  as  France  is 
at  prefent. 

Were  we  to  believe,  indeed,  and  join  together  the  teftimony  of  Appian,  and 
that  of  DiODORus  Siculus,  we  muft  admit  an  incredible  populoufnefs  in  Gaul. 
The  former  hiftorian  *  fays,  that  there  were  400  nations  in  that  country  ;  the  lat- 
ter* affirms,  that  the  largeft  of  the  Gallic  nations  confided  of  200,000  men,  be- 
fidcs ji^men  and  children,  and  the  leaft  of  50,000.  Calculating  therefore,  at  a 
mcdifli,  we  muft  admit  of  near  200  millions  of  people,  in  a  country,  which  we* 
cftcem  populous  at  prefent,  tho'  fuppofed  to  contain  little  more  than  twenty  "• 
Such  calculations,  therefore,  by  their  extravagance  lofe  all  manner  of  authority. 
We  may  obferve,  that  that  equality  of  property,  to  which  the  populoufnefs  of  an- 
tiquity may  be  afcribed,  had  no  place  among  the  Gauls  «.  Their  inteftine  wars 
alio,  before  Caesar's  time,  were  almoft  perpetual''.  And  Strabo  *obfervcs» 
that  tho*  all  Gaul  was  cultivated,  yet  it  was  not  cultivated  with  any  fkill  or  care  ; 
the  genius  of  the  inhabitants  leading  them  lefs  to  arts  than  arms,  till  their  llavery 
to  Rome  produced  peace  among  themfelves. 

Caesar  *  enumerates  very  particularly  the  great  forces  which  were  levied  in 
Belgium,  to  oppofe  his  conquefts  ;  and  makes  them  amount  to  208,000.  Thefe 
were  not  the  whole  people  able  to  bear  arms  in  Belgium  :  For  the  fame  hiftorian 
tells  us,  that  the  Bellovaci  could  have  brought  a  hundred  thoufand  men  into 
the  field,  tho*  they  engaged  only  for  fixty.  Taking  the  whole,  therefore,  in  this 
proportion  of  ten  to  fix,  the  lum  of  fighting  men  in  all  the  ftates  of  Belgium, 
w<is  about  350,000  ;  the  whole  inhabitants  a  million  and  a  half.  And  Belgium 
being  about  the  fourth  of  Gaul,  that  country  might  contain  fix  millions,  which 
is  not  the  third  of  its  prefent  inhabitants  **. 

The  antient  Helvetia  was  250  miles  in  length,  and  180  in  breadth,  according 
to  Caesar  '  y  yet  contained  only  360,000  inhabitants.  The  canton  of  Bern£ 
alone  has,  at  prefent,  as  many  people. 


4  Lib.  3.  capf  ±y. 

'Caesar  ^e  bello  Ga/lico;  lib.  6.  St  R  a  bo, 
lib.  7.  fays,  the  Gauls  were  not  much  more  im- 
proved than  the  Germans. 

•  Celt,  pars  i.  *  Lib.  5. 

"  Antient  Gaul  was  more  extenJfive.  than  mo- 
dem France. 

'  Caefar  de  bello  Gallico  ;  lib.  6. 

y  Id.  ibid,  '  Lib.  4. 

^De  bello  Gallico  i  lib.  2. 

^  It  appears  from  Caesar's  accomit,  that  the 
Gauls  had  no  domeilic  ilavcs,  who  formed  a 
difierent  order  from  the  PUbes.  *  The  whole 
common  people  were  indeed  a  kind  of  ilaves  to  the 
oohilityi  as  Uie  people  of  Poland  are  at  this  day: 


And  a  nobleman  of  Caul  had  fometim^s  itn 
thoufand  dependants  of  this  kind.  Nor  can  we 
doubt,  that  the  armies  were  compofed  of  the  peo- 
ple as  well  as  of  the  nobility  :  An  army  of  100,000 
noblemen  from  a  very  fmall  (late  is  incredible. 
The  fighting  men  amongft  the  He l vet  11  were  the 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  inhabitants ;  a  clear  proof, 
that  all  the  males  of  military  age  bore  arms.  t>ee 
Caesar  de  bello  Gall  lib.  i. 

We  may  rematk,  that  the  numbers  in  C^s  ar'9 
commentaries  can  be  more  depended  on  than  thofe 
of  any  other  antient  author,  becaufe  of  the  G  r  i  e  k 
tranilation,  which  iUll  remains^  and  which  checks 
the  Latin  original. 

^  Dt  belb  Gallico  i  lib.  i. 

After 
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fcarce  at  prefent  fiimtfli  three  thoufand  wmiors  \  a  numbtr  whiciw  in  die  dine  of 
the  Mb  D  IAN  war,  were  fuppiied  bf  the  (ingle  city  oTMe^aaa.  Thegddb^ 
therefore,  who  aflFedb  works  of  dignitf  and  i^nportance,  haire  fupprdled  manv  of 
theif  oracles,  and  <}e]gn  not  to  ufe  fo  many  iaterpreters  of  their  will  to  fo  dinMil^ 
tive  a  people. 

I  MUST  confefs,  that  this  paflage  cont^ns  fo  many  difficultly,  that  I  know 
not  what  to  make  of  it.  You  may  obferve,  that  Plutarch  afligns  for  a  caufe  of 
the  decay  of  mankind,  not  the  tJOxnOvt  dominion  of  the  Romans,  but  the  for- 
mer wars  and  factions  of  the  feveral  nations*,  all  which  were  quieted  by  the  Ro« 
MAN  arms.  Plutarch's  reafoning,  therefore,  is  dire£Uy  contrary  iMhe  infer- 
ence which  is  drawn  from  the  foft  he  advances. 

PoiiYBius  fuppofes,  that  GRB£c£had  become  more  profperous  and  flo/ifhing 
after  the  eftahlimment  of  the  Roman  yoke  "^  *,  and  tho*  that  niftorian  wrote  before 
Aeie  conquerors  had  degenerated,  from  bemg  the  patrons,  to  be  the  plunderers  of 
mankind ;  yet  as  we  find  fi-am  Tacitus  ',  that  the  fetrerity  of  the  emticrors  after- 
wai'ds  correded  the  licence  of  the  governors,  we  have  no  reafon  to  think  that  ex- 
lei^vc  monarchy  fo  deftru&ive  as  it  is  often  reprefented. 

We  learn  from  Strabo  %  that  the  Romans,  firom  their  r^nd  to  the  Greeks,! 
maintained,  to  his  time,  moft  of  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  that  celebfated  na- 
Qon  I  and  Nero  afterwards  rather  increafed  them  \  How  therefore  can  we  ima- 
mne,  that,  the  Roman  yoke  was  fo  borthenfcMne  over  that  part  of  the  world  P 
The  oppreflion  of  the  proconfub  was  checked ;  and  the  masftraciesiin  GREEccf 
being  all  beftowed  in  the  feveral  cities,  by  the  free  votes  of  the  people,  there  Was. 
HA.  greiit  neceffity  for  the  competitors  to  attend  the  emperor's  court.  If  grea€ 
iKmnber^  wmt  to  feek  their  fortunes  in  Rome,  and  advance  themfel ve^  by  leam-^ 
ing  or.  elbaucncc,  the  commodities  of  their  native  country,  imtty  of  diem  #ould 
return  with  the  fortunes  which  tHey  Had  acquired,  and  thereby  enrich  the  Gre- 
ciAV  commonwealths. 

BvT  Plutarcii  fayS)  that  the  general  depopulation  had  been  more  fenfihly 
felt:  in  Greece  dian  in  any  other  country.  How  is*  this  reconcileable  to  its  fup6-' 
rior  privileges  and  advamtages  ? 

Besides,  this  paffiige^  by  proving  too  nuxih,  really  proves  notlung,  Onfy  three 
tbeufandmen  able  to  kear*  arms  in  aU  Greece*  !  Who  canr  admit  fo  ftrange  a  pro* 

Sofition,  efpecially  if  we  confider  the  great  number  of  Greek  cines,  whofe  names^ 
ill  remain  in  hiftory,  and  which  are  mentioned  by  writers  long  afcer  the  age  of 
PtuTARCH?  There  are  there  forely  ten  times  more  people  at  prefent,  when  there 
fcarce  remains  a  city  in  all  the  bounds  of  antient  Greece.  That  country  is  ftill 
tolerably  cultivated,  and  furnifhes  a  fure  fupply  of  corn,  in  cafe  of  any  fcarcity  in 
Spaik,  Italy^  orthe.fouth  of  France. 

)  Lib.  2.  cap.  62.    It  noLf  perhaps  be  imtgitt-  there,  be  any  fafpidon  of  an  author*s  iniinceritfy 

ed,  that  Polybivs  being  dependent  on  Ronii  that  thefe  oblique  propoTitions  difcover  his  real 

woold  natarally  extol  the  Rom  an  dominion.  Boc,  opinion  better  than  his  more  formal  and  dxttGt  a£» 

in  the /r^  place*  PoLTBiuSytho' one  feet  fome*  ferdons. 

times  inftances  of  his  caatioo,  difooveri  no  fynu  '  Amml.  lib.  1.  capu  2. 

ptoms  of  fiaiKery.    Sa&iuify^  This  opinkm  ironly  *  Lib.  S.  &  9. 

delivered  in  a  fingle  ftroke,  by  the  by,  wbila  be  is  <  PtVT  A  R«fi» i>/  JUt  ^uhfiri  a  Numine  fumunhtn 


intent  upon  another  fabjedl ;  and  *tis  allowed,  if 
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We  may  obferve,  that  the  anticnt  frugah'ty  of  the  Greeks,  and  their  equality 
of  property,  ftill  fubfifted  during  the  age  of  Plutarch  ;  as  appears  from  Lu- 
CI  AN  \  Nor  is  there  any  ground  to  imagine,  that  that  country  was  poffcffed 
by  a  few  matters,  and  a  great  number  of  flaves. 

*Tis  probable,  indeed,  that  military  difcipline,  being  entirely  ufelefs,  was  ex- 
tremely neglefted  in  Greece  after  the  eftabhfhment  of  the  Roman  empire}  and 
if  thefe  commonwealths,  formerly  fo  warlike  and  ambitious,  maintained  each  of 
them  a  fmall  city-guard,  to  prevent  mobbilh  diforders,  'tis  all  they  had  occafion 
for:  And  thefe,  perhaps,  did  not  amount  to  3000  men,  thro*out  all  Greecb. 
I  own,  that  if  Plutarch  had  this  faft  in  his  eye,  he  is  here  guilty  of  a  very  gTofi 
paralogifm,  and  afTigns  caufes  no  way  proportioned  to  the  efFedts.  But  is  it  lb- 
great  a  prodigy,  that  an  author  (hould  fall  into  a  miftake  of  this  nature  ^? 

But  whatever  force  may  remain  in  this  paflage  of  Plutarch,  we  (hall  en- 
deavor to  counterbalance  it  by  as  remarkable  a  paflage  in  Diodorus  Siculus, 
where  the  hiftorian,  after  mentioning  Ninus*s  army  of  1,700,000  foot  and 
200,000  horfe,  endeavors  to  fupport  the  credibility  of  this  account,  by  fome  pof- 
terior  fafts  -,  and  adds,  that  we  muft  not  form  a  notion  of  the  antient  populouf- 
nefs  of  mankind  from  the  prefent  emptinefs  and  depopulation  which  is  Ipred  oytt 
the  world  *.  Thus  an  author,  who  lived'  at  that  very  period  of  antiquity  whicK 
is  reprefenned  as  moft  populous  %  complains  of  the  defolation  which  then  pre- 
vailed, gives  the  preference  to  former  times,  and  has  recourfc  to  antient  fabliss  as- 
a  foundation  for  his  opinion.  The  humor  of  blaming  the  prefent,  and  admiring^ 
the  paft,  is  ftrongly  rooted  in  human  nature,  and  has  an  influence  even  on  perfons 
endued  with  the  profoundeft  judgment  and  moft  extenfive  learning. 

<*  De  nurcedt  c$HJH0ts,  There  is  only  one  other  difcobrft  of  Pt  vr  Aftt  k 

^  I  muft  confcfs,  that  that  difeourfe  of  Plv*  liable  to- like  objedions',  nfix*  that  cmcermk^  tbi^^ 

T Aa(?H|  conQ^nupg  the  filcncc  of  ^e.  orapte^y.  is  ^h9jkfumfinaim  is  deUytd hy  tht  Deitfm    it  ualfir 

in  general  of  fo  odd  a  texture,  and  To  unlike  hu  wrote  in  dialogue,  contain!  like  fnperiUtioos,  «^^. 

othq-  produ6lions,  that  one  is  at  a  loTs  what  judg-  viAons,  and  feems.to  have  been.ohiefly  compoM 

ment  to  form  of  it     *Tis  wrote  in  dialogue,  in  rivalfhip  to  Plato,  pardcnlarfy  his  laft*  lKlok» 

which  is  a^  method  of  cempofition- thM'  Plu-  direpubUcM. 

T^RCH  Gon^mpnly  littlo/aiibfU*    The  perTonages        And  here  I  cannot  but  obferve^  that  Mo»fl 

heincro^iip^s  advapcevpry  wild,  ahforg,  And  con-  Font  bnelle,  a  writer  eminent  for  candor,  feenn*^ 

tradiCVory  opinions,  more  Ike  the  vifionary  fyf-  to  have  departed  a  little  from  his  ufual  charader, 

terns  or  ravings  of  Plato  than  the  foHd  fenfe  of  when  he  endeavors  to  throw  a  ridicol^  upott* 

PLUTAacic     There  runs  alfo  thro'  the  whole  Plutarch  on  aceount  orpaiiilgei<tO:be»et  wida  ^ 

an  air  of  fupcr^itioji  and  credulity^  which  re-  in  this  dialogue  concerning  oracles.     Theabfiir« 

fcmbles  ve^y  little  the  fpirit  that  appears  in  other  ditics  here  put  into  the  mouths  of  thefeveral  pcr*,^ 

phiiofophital  comppHtion;  of  that  author.     For  fonages  are  not  to  be  afcribedtaPLuTAacH.  £tt 

'd<  remarkable, that  tho*  Plutarch  be  anhifto-  makes  them  refute  each  other ;  and,  in  general; 

rifi^.asfopefftitioas  as  Herodotus  or  Livr*  yet  he.  feems  to  intend  the  ridiculing  of  thofti  ver/ri 

there  is  fcarcely,  in  aljl  antiquity ,  aphilo^pher  opinaont|.whichFoNTENELL£wo«ud  ridicule  hioi' 

lefs  fuperfUdoii^,  excepting  Cicero  and  Lucian.  for  maintaining.  Set  Hi/foin  ties  oracles. 
I  muft,  therefore,  confefs,  that  a  pafTa^of  Plu-        »  Lib.  2. 

tarc;^,  cited  from  this  difcourfe,  has  much  lefs        y  He  was  cotemporary  with  Caesar  and  Atf«' 

authority  with  me,  than  if  it  had;.bee9  found  in  oust  us* 
moft  of  Jxis  other  compofitioof. 
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AS  no  party,  in  the  prefent  age,  can  pretend  to  fupport  itfelf,  without  a  phi- 
lofophical  or  fpeculative  fyftem  of  principles,  annexed  to  its  political  or 
pra£tical  one  ;  we  accordmgly  find,  that  each  of  the  parties,  into  which  this  na- 
tion is  divided,  has  reared  up  a  fabric  of  the  former  kind,  in  order  to  proted  and 
cover  that  fcheme  of  aftions,  which  it  purfues.  The  people  being  commonly  very 
rude  builders,  efpecially  in  this  fpeculative  way,  and  more  efpecially  ftill,  when 
a'Stuated  by  party  zeal  *,  'tis  natural  to  imagine,  that  their  workmanfhip  mud  be 
a  little  unffiapely,  and  difcover  evident  marks  of  that  violence  and  hurry,  in  which 
it  was  raifed.  The  one  party,  by  tracing  up  the  origin- of  government  to  the 
Deity,  endeavor  to  render  government  lo  facred  and  inviolate,  that  it  muft  be 
little  lefs  than  facrilege,  however  diforderly  it  may  become,  to  touch  or  invade 
it,  in  the  fmalleft  article.  The  other  party,  by  founding  government  altogether 
on  the  confent  of  the  People,  fuppofe  that  there  is  a  kind  of  original  contraS^ , 
by  which  the  fubjefts  have  referved  the  power  of  refifting  their  fovereign,  when- 
ever they  find  themfelves  aggrieved  by  that  authority,  with  which  they  have,  for 
certain  purpofes,  voluntarily  entrufted  him.  Thefe  are  the  fpeculative  principles 
of  the  two  parties  ;  and  thefe  too  are  the  praftical  confequences  deduced  from  them. 

I  siiALL  venture  to  affirm,  ^at  both  theft  fyftems  of  fpeculative  principles  aire 
juft  \  tbo"  not  in  the  fenfe^  intended  hy  the  parties:  And  That  both  the  khcmts  of 
pra3ical  confequences  are  prudent ;  tbo*  not  in  the  extremes^  to  which  each  partj^  in 
oppojition  to  the  other ^  has  commonly  endeavored  to  carry  them. 

That  the  Deity  is  the  ultimate  author  of  all  government,  will  never  be  de- 
nied by  any  one  who  admits  a  general  providence9  and  allows,  that  all  events  in 
the  univerle  are  condufted  by  an  uniform  plan  and  direftcd  to  wife  purpofes.  As 
'tis  impoflible  for  human  race  to  fubfift,  at  leaft  in  any  comfortable  or  fecure  ftate» 
without  the  proteftion  of  government ;  government  muft  certainly  have  been  in- 
tended by  that  beneficent  Being,  who  means  the  good  of  all  his  creatures :  And  as 
it  has  univerfally,  in  fa6t,  taken  place,  in  all  countries,  and  all  ages ;  we  may  con- 
clude, with  ftill  greater  certainty,  that  it  was  intended  by  that  omnifcient  Being, 
who  can  never  be  deceived  by  any  event  or  operation.  But  fince  he  gave  rife  to 
It,  not  by  any  particular  or  miraculous  interpofition,  but  by  his  concealed  and 
univerfal  efficacy;  a  fovereign  cannot,  properly  fpeaking,  be  called  his  vice- 
gerent, in  any  other  fenfe  than  every  power  or  force,  being  derived  from  him^ 
foay  be  faid  to  a£t  by  his  commiffion.  Whatever  actually  Jiappens  is  comprehend- 
ed in  the  general  plan  or  intention  of  providence  \  nor  has  the  greateft  and  moft^ 
lawful  prince  any  more  rcafon,  upon  that  account,  to  plead  a  peculiar  facrednefs 
er  inviolable  authority,  than  an  inferior  magiftrate,  or  even  an  ufurper,  or  even* 
a  robber  and  a  pyrate.     The  fame  divine  fupcr-intendant>.  who,,  for  wife  pur- 
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pofes,  inveftcd  an  Elizabeth  or  a  Henry  *  with  authority,  did  alfo,  for  pur- 
pofes,  no  doubt,  equally  wife,  tho*  unknown,  beftow  power  on  a  Borgia  or  an 
A  NCR  I  A.  The  fame  caufes,  which  gave  rife  to  the  fovereign  power  in  every 
ftate,  eftabliflied  likewife  every  petty  jurifdiftion  in  it,  and  every  limited  audio* 
rity,  A  conftable  therefore,  no  lefs  than  a  king,  afts  by  a  divine  commiflion, 
and  poflefles  an  indefeafible  right. 

When  we  confider  how  nearly  equal  all  men  are  in  their  bodily  force,  and  even 
in  their  mental  powers  and  faculties,  till  cultivated  by  education  5  we  muft  he- 
ceflarily  allow,  that  nothing  but  their  own  confent  could,  at  firft,  aflbciate  theni 
together,  and  fubjedt  them  to  any  authority.  The  people,  if  we  trace  up  govern- 
ment to  its  firft  origin  in  the  woods  and  delerts,  are  the  fource  of  all  power  and 
jurifdiftion,  and  voluntarily,  for  the  fake  of  peace  and  order,  abandoned  their 
native  liberty,  and  received  laws  from  their  equal  and  companion.  The  condi- 
tions, upon  which  they  were  willing  to  fubmit,  were  either  expreft,  or  were  fa 
clear  and  obvious,  that  it  might  well  be  efteemed  fupcrfluous  to  exprefs  them.  If 
this,  then,  be  meant  by  the  original  contra£lj  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  all  govern- 
ment is,  at  iirfl:,  founded  on  a  contraft,  and  that  the  mod  ancient  rude  combina- 
tions of  mankind  were  formed  entirely  by  that  principle.  In  vain,  arc  wc  fent  ta 
the  records  to  feek  for  this  charter  of  our  liberties.  It  was  not  wrote  on  parch- 
ment, nor  yet  on  leaves  or  barks  of  trees.  It  preceded  the  ufe  of  writing  and  z\\ 
the  other  civilized  arts^of  life.  But  we  trace  it  plainly  in  the  nature  of  man,  and 
in  the  equality,  which  we  find  in  all  the  individuals  of  that  fpecies.  The  forcCy 
which  now  prtrvails,  and  which  is  founded  on  fleets  and  armies,  is  plainly  poli- 
tical, and  derived  from  authority,  the  eflfcft  of  eftabliflied  government.  A  man's 
natural  force  confifts  only  in  the  vigor  of  his  limbs,  and  the  firmnefs  of  his  cou- 
rage ;  which  could  never  fubjeft  multitudes  to  the  command  of  one.  Nothing 
but  their  own  confent,  and  their  fenfe  of  the  advantages  of  peace  and  order,  couldt 
have  had  that  influence. 

But  philofophers,  who  have  embraced  a  party  (if  that  be  not  a  contradi6tioii> 
in  terms)  are  not  contented  with  thefe  conceflions.  They  aflfert,  not  only  that  go- 
vernment in  its  earlieft  infancy  arofe  from  confent,  or  the  voluntary  combinatiooi 
of  the  people ;  but  alfo,  that,  even  at  prefent,  when  k  has  attained  its  full  matu*< 
rity,  it  refts  on  no  other  foundation.  They  aflirm,  that  all  men  are  ftill  bomi 
equal,  and  owe  allegiance  to  no  prince  or  government,  unlefs  bound  by  the^bli- 
gation  and  fanftion  of  a  promije.  And  as  no  man,  without  fomc  equivalent,* 
would  forego  the  advantages  of  his  native  liberty,  and  fubjedt  himfelf  to  the  will 
of  another ;  this  promife  is  always  underftood  to  be  conditional,  and  impofes  oDr 
him  no  obligation,  unlefs  he  meets  withjuftice  and  protedtion  from  his  foverdgn.^ 
Thefe  advantages  the  fovereign  promifes  him  in  return ;  and  if  he  fails  in  the  ex- 
ecution, he  has  broke,  on  his  fide,  the  articles  of  engagement,  and  has  thereby^ 
freed  his  fubjeds  from  all  obligations  to  allegiance.  Such,  according  to  thefe: 
philofophers,  is  the  foundation  of  authority  in  every  government;  and.fuch.th(b 
right  ot  refiftance,  poflSift  by  every  fubjeft. 

But  would  thefe  reafoncrs  look  abroad  into  the  world,,  they  would  meetrwidh 
aotbing  that)^  in  the  leaft,  corresponds  to  their  ideas,  or  can. warrant  fa  ricfined  andl 
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pblfofophical  a  fyft^m.  On  the  contrary,  we  find,  every  where,  princes,  who 
claim  their  fiibjeds  as  their  property,  and  aflfert  their  independent  right  of  fovcr 
reignty,  from  conqueft  or  fuccdTion.  We  find  alfo,  every  where,  fubjc6ts,  wh^ 
acktiowlege  this  right  in  their  princes,  and  fuppofe  themfelves  born  under  obli^ 
gations  of  obedience  to  a  certain  ifovereign,  as  much  as  under  the  ties  of  reve- 
rence and  duty  to  certain  parents.  Thcfe  connexions  are  always  conceived  to  be 
equally  independent  of  our  confent,  in  Persia  and  China  ;  in  France  and 
SpAi'n;  and  even  in  Holland  and  England,  wherever  the  doftrines  above- 
mentioned  have  not  been  carefully  inculcated.  Obedience  or  fubjedion  becomes 
fo  familiar,  that  mpft  men  never  make  any  enquiry  about  its  origin  or  caufe,  more 
than  about  the  principle  of  gravity,  refiftance,  or  the  moft  univerfal  laws  of  na- 
turi.  Or  if  curioGty  ever  move  them ;  fo  foon  as  they  learn,  that  they  them- 
felves and  their  anceftors  have,  for  feveral  ages,  or  from'  time  immemorial,  been 
fubjeft  to  fuch  a  government  or  fuch  a  family  ;  they  immediately  acquieice,  and 
acknowlege  their  obligation  to  allegiance.  Were  you  to  preach,  in  moft  parts  of 
the  world,  that  political  connexions  are  founded  altogether  on  volunury  confent 
or  a  mutual  promife,  the  magiftrate  would  foon  imprifon  you,  as  feditious,  for 
loo&ning  the  tyes  of  obedience  ;  if  your  friends  did  not  before  (hut  you  up,  as 
delirious,  for  advancing  fuch  abfurdities.  'Tis  ftrange,  that  an  z&:  of  the  mind, 
^hich  every  individual  is  fuppofed  to  have  formed,  aiid  after  he  canie  to  the  ufc 
of  reafon  too,  otherwife  it  could,  have  no  authority  ;  that  this  ad,  I  (ay,  (hould 
be  fo  unknown  to  all  of  them,  that  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  there  fcarce 
remain  any  traces  or  memory  of  it. 

But  the  contraft,  op  which  government  is  founded,  is  faid  to  be  the  original 
4:ontrali ;  and  con(equently  may  be  fuppofed  too  old  to  fall  under  the  knowlege 
<A  the  prefent  generation.  If  the  agreement,  by  which  favage  men  firft  aflbciated 
and  conjoined  their  force,  be  here  nicant,  this  is  acknowleged  to  be  real ;  but  be- 
ing fo  antient,  and  being  obliterated  by  a  thoufand  changes  of  government  and 
princes;,  it  cannot  now  be  fuppofed  to  retain  any  authority.  If  we  would  fay 
any  thing  to  the  purpofe,  we  muft  a(fert,  that  every  particular  government,  which 
is  lawful;  and  which  impofes  any  duty  of  allegifsince  on  the  fiibjed,  was,  at  (irft^' 
founded  on  cohfent  and  a  voluntary  compa^l.  ^But  befides  that  this  (uppofes  the 
confent  of  the  fathers  to  bind  the  children,  even  to  the  moft  remote  generations 
(whioii  republican  writers  will  never  allow)  befides  this,  I  fay,  it  is  not  juftifiea  by 
iiftory  or  experience,  in  any  age  or  country  of  the  world. 

Almost  all  the  governments,  which  exift  at  prefent,  or  of  which  there  re^ 
mans  any  record  in  ftory,  have  been  founded  originally,  either  on  ufurpation  or 
conqueft,  or  both,  without  any  pretence  of  a  fair  confent,  or  voluntary  fubjedion 
of  the  people.  When  an  artful  and  bold  man  is  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  or 
faftion,  *eis  often  eafy  for  him,  by  employing  fomerimes  violence,  fometimes 
falfe  pretences,  to  eftablifh  his  dominion  over  a  people  a  hundred  times  more 
numerous  than  his  partizans.  He  allows  no  fuch  open  communication,  that*  his 
enemies  can  know,  with  certainty,  their  number  or  force.  He  gives  them  no  lei- 
fure  to  aflcmble  together  in  a  body  to  oppofe  him.  Even  all  thofe,  who  are  the 
inftruments  of  his  ufurpation,  may  wi(h  his  fall ;  but  their  ignorance  of  each 
other's  intention  keeps  them  in  awe,  and  is  the  fole  caufe  of  his  fecurity.    By  fuch 

arts 
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trt3  as  thefc  many  governments  have  been  eftablifficd  ;  and  this  is  all  the  6rq;i* 
ndlcdntraSly  which  they  have  to  boaft  of. 

Thb  face  of  the  earth  is  continually  changing,  by  the  encreafc  of  fmall  king* 
dofns  into  great  empires,  by  the  diflblution  of  great  empires  into  fmaller  king- 
doms, by  the  planting  of  colonies,  by  the  migration  of  tribes.  .  Is  there  any  thing 
difcoverable  in  all  thefe  events,  but  force  and  vi^nce  ?  Where  is  the  mutual 
agreement  or  Vblnntary  aflbciation  fo  milch  talked  cw 

Even  the-  fmootheft  way,  by  which  a  nation  may  receive  a  foreign  matter,  by 
marriage  or  a  will,  is  not  extremely  honorable  for  the  people ;  but  fuppofes  thenri 
to  be  difpofed  of,  like  a  dowry  or  a  legacy,  according  to  the  pleafure  or  intereft 
of  fheir  rulers. 

But  where  no  force  intferpofes,  arid  eleftion  takes  place  ;  what  is  this  eledioq 
fo  highly  vaunted?  'Tis  either  the  combination  of  a  few  great  men,  who  decide 
for  the  whole,  and  will  allow  of  no  oppbfmon  :  Or  'tis  the  fury  of  a. rabble,  that 
follow  a  feditibus  ringleader,  who  is  not  known,  perhaps,  to  a  dozen  ambn^ 
them,  ahd  who  owes  his  advahcchient  merely  to  his  own  impudence,  or  to  the 
inomentary  caprice  of  his  fellows. 

Are  thefe  diforiierty  eleftions;  if^hidi  are  rai-e  too,  of  fuich  mighty  authority^, 
as  to  be  the  only  lawful  foundation  of  all  government  and  allegiance  ? 

In  reality,  there  is  not:  a  more  terrible  evehti  than  a  total  diflblution  of  go- 
vernment, which  gives  liberty  to  the  mulritudei  and  makes  the  determination  or. 
choice  of  the  new  eftabliflrriiferit  depend  upon  a  number,  which  nearly  approachei 
the  body  of  the  people  :  For  it  nevtr  c6m&  entirely  tb  the  whole  body  of  them. 
Every  wife  man,  then,  wifhes  to  fee,  at  the  hrfadbf  a  powerful  and  obedient  arr 
my,  a  gcnerali  who  may  Ipeedily  fdze  the  prize,  and  give  to  the  people  a  matter,, 
which  they  are  fo  unfit  to  choofe  for  thcmfelves.  So  little  correfpondcnt  is  fa^ 
and  reaHty  to  thofe  frfiilofophical  notions. 

Let  not  the  eftd)li(hihent  at  the  rtvolutioii^  deceive  iis,  o*-  iflake  us  To  mucK 
in  love  with  a  philbfdphical  ori^h  to  gdvernment;  as  to  imagine  all  others  mofl-^ 
ftrous  and  irregular. .  Even  thar  event  was  far  from  corrclponding  to  thefe  re* 
fined  ideas.  It  was  only  the  fucceflion,  and  that  only  in  the  regal  part  of  the  go- 
vernment, ¥*ich  way  then  changed :  And  it  wasohly  the  majority  of  feven  hun-' 
drcd,  who  deternfiTned  that  change  for  neaf  teh  mlllidns.  1  douot  not,  indeed; 
but  the  bulk  of  thefe  ten  millions  acqaiefced  willirtglv'  in  the  determination  :  But 
was  the  matter  left,  in  the  leaft,  td  their  choice?  Was  it  not  itiftly  fuppoTed  to 
be,  frdm  that  moment,  decided,  and  every  man  puniftiedi  who  refufed  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  new"  fovercign  ?  How  otherways  could  the  matter  have  ever  beeni 
brought  to  any  iflue  or  concluflon  ? 

The  republic  of  Athens  was,  I  believe,  the  moft  extenfive  democracy,  whicfl. 
wcr  readxjf  in  hiftoiy:  Yet  if  we  make  the  reqfiifitfc  adtowances  for  the  women,  the 
flavek,  and' the  ftriangers,  we  (hall  firid;  that  that  eft ablithwient  was  not,  at  fifft; 
made,  nor  any  law* ever  voted,*  by  a  tenth  part'of  tfrofe;  who  were  bound  to  pfiijf 
obedience  to  it-  Not  to  mentfdn  the  iflatids  ahdt  forei^ff  dominions,  which  the 
Athewiatis  clsumcd  as  theirs  by  right  of  cotitiurflr:  Afid  as  Ml  welt  kiiown,  thijt 
popular  affemblies  in  that  citjr  were  always  full  of  licence  and  difordeN  notwith- 
ftanding  the  forms  and  laws  by  which  they  were  checked  :  How  much  more  dif- 
orderly  muft  they  be,  where  they  foifm-^not  thd  eftablilhed  conftitution,  but  af- 
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femble  tumultuoufly  on  the  diflblution  of  the  antient  government,  in  order  to  give 
rife  to  a  new  one  ?  How  chimerical  muft  it  be  to  talk  of  a  choice  in  any  fuch  cir«- 
cumftances  ? 

The  AcHiEANs  enjoyed  the  freeft  knd  moft  perfeft  democracy  of  all  antiquity; 
yet  they  employed  force  to  oblige  fome  cities  to  enter  into  their  league,  as  wc 
learn  from  Polybius^ 

Harry  the  I  Vth  and  Hwiry  the  Vllth  of  England,  had  really  no  other  title 
to  the  throne  but  a  parliamentary  eleftion  ;  yet  they  never  would  acknowledge  it, 
for  fear  of  weakening  their  authority.  Strange  !  if  the  only  real  foundation  of  all 
authority  be  confent  and  promife. 

*Tis  in  vain  to  fay,  that  all  governments  are,  or  fhould  be,  at  firft,  founded  on 
popular  confent,  as  much  as  the  neceffity  of  human  affairs  will  admit.  This  fa- 
vors entirely  my  pretenGon.  I  maintain,  that  human  affairs  never  will  admit  of 
this  confent ;  feldom  of  the  appearance  of  it :  But  that  conqueft  or  ufuiparion,  that 
is,  in  plain  terms,  force,  by  diflblving  the  antient  governments,  is  the  origin  of 
almoft  all  the  new  ones,  which  ever  were  eftablilhed  in  the  world.  And  that  in 
the  few  cafes,  where  confent  may  feem  to  have  taken  place,  it  was  commonly  fo 
irregular,  fo  confined,  or  fo  much  intermixed  cither  with  {taa&'bv  violence,  that 
it  cannot  have  any  great  authority. 

My  intention  here  is  not  to  exclude  the  confent  of  the  people  from  bring  one 
juft  foundation  of  government  where  it  has  place.  It  is  furely  the  beft  and  moft 
ikcred  of  any.  I  only  pretend,  that  it  has  very  feldom  had  place  in  any  degree, 
^nd  never  almoft  in  its  full  extent.  And  that  therefore  fome  other  foundation  of 
gof^mment  muft  alfo  be  admitted. 

Were  all  men  pofleft  of  fo  inflexible  a  regard  to  juftice,  that,  of  themfelves, 
they  would  totally  abft^n  from  the  properties  of  others ;  they  had  for  ever  re- 
mained in  a  ftate  of  abfolute  liberty,  without  fubjedtion  to  any  magiftrates  or  po- 
litical fociety :  But  this  is  a  ftate  of  perfe&ion,  of  which  human  nature  is  juftly 
efieemed  incapable.  Again ;  were  all  men  poflbft  of  fo  perfedt  an  underftandins, 
^M  always  to  know  their  own  intereft,  no  form  of  government  had  ever  been  fub- 
mitted  to^  but  what  was  eftablilhed  on  confent,  and  was  fully  canvaft  by  each  mem- 
ber of  the  fociety :  But  this  ftate  of  perfedion  is  likewife  much  fuperior  to  hu- 
man nature.  Reafon,  hiftory  and  experience  (how  us,  that  all  political  focieties 
have  had  an  origin  much  lefs  accurate  and  regular ;  and  were  one  to  choofe  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  when  the  people's  confent- was  leaft  regarded  in  public  tranfadions, 
it  would  be  precifely  on  the  eftablifhment  of  a  new  government.  In  a  fettled- 
conftitution,  their  inclinations  are  often  ftudied  ;  but  during  the  fury  of  revolu- 
tions, conquefts,  and  public  convulfions,  military  force  or  political  craft  ufually 
decides  the  controverfy. 

When  anew  government  is  eftablilhed,  by  whatever  means,  thepeqple  are 
<;ommonIy  diffatisfied  with  it^  and  pay  obedience  more  from  fear  and  neceffity, 
than  from  any  idea  of  allegiance  or  of  moral  obligation.  The  prince  is  watch- 
ful and  jealous,  and  muft  carefully  guard  againft  every  beginning  or  appearance 
of  infurredtion.  Time,  by  degrees,  removes  all  thefe  difficulties,  and  accuftoms 
the  nation  to  regard)  as  their  lawful  or  native  princes,  that  family,  whom,  at 

^  Lib.  2.  cap.  38. 
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firft,  they  confidered  as  ufurpers  or  foreign  conquerors.  In  order  to  found  this 
opinion,  they  have  no  rccourfe  to  any  notion  of  voluntary  confent  or  promife, 
which,  they  know,  never  was,  in  this  cafe,  either  expefted  or  demanded.  The 
original  eftablilhment  was  formed  by  violence,  and  fubmitted  to  from  neceflity. 
The  fubfequent  adminiftration  is  alfo  fupported  by  power,  and  acquiefced  in  by  the 
people,  not  as  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  obligation.  They  imagine  not,  that  their 
confent  gives  their  prince  a  title :  But  they  willingly  confent,  becaufe  they  think, 
that,  from  long  poffeflion,  he  has  acquired  a  title,  independent  of  their  choice  or 
inclination. 

Shoul  d  it  be  faid,  that  by  living  under  the  dominion  of  a  prince,  which  one 
might  leave,  every  individual  has  given  a  tacit  confent  to  his  authority,  and  pro- 
mi  fed  him  obedience;  it  may  be  anfwered.  That  fuch  implied  confent  can  only 
take  place,  where  a  man  imagines,  that  the  matter  depends  on  his  choice.  But 
where  he  thinks  (as  all  mankind  do  who  are  born  under  eftablilhed  governments) 
that  by  his  birth  he  owes  allegiance  to  a  certain  prince  or  certain  government ;  it 
would  be  abfurd  to  infer  a  confent  or  choice,  which  he  exprefly,  in  this  cafe,  re- 
nounces and  abjures. 

Can  we  feriouHy  fay,  that  a  poor  peafant  or  artizan  has  a  free  choice  to  leave 
his  own  country,  when  he  knows  no  foreign  language  or  manners,  and  lives  from 
day  to  day,  by  the  fmall  wages  which  he  acquires  ?  We  may  as  well  aflert,  that  a 
mM,  by  remaining  in  a  veffel,  freely  confents  to  the  dominion  of  the  mafter ;  tho* 
he  was  carried  on  board  while  afleep,  and  mufl:  leap  into  the  ocean,  and  perifh,  the 
moment  he  leaves  her. 

What  if  the  prince  forbid  his  fubjeds  to  quit  his  dominions  •,  as  in  Tiberius*s 
time,  it  was  regarded  as  a  crime  in  a  Roman  knight  that  he  had  attenipted  to  fly  to 
the  Parthians,  in  order  to  efcape  the  tyranny  of  that  emperor*?  Or  as  the  an- 
tient  Muscovites  prohibited  all  travelling  under  pain  of  death  ?  And  did  a  prince 
obferve,  that  many  of  his  fubjefts  were  feized  with  the  frenzy  of  tranfporting 
themfelves  to  foreign  nations,  he  would  doubtlefs,  with  great  reafon  and  juftice^ 
reftrain  them,  in  order  to  prevent  the  depopulation  of  his  own  country.  Would 
he  forfeit  the  allegiance  of  all  his  fubjedbs,  by  fo  wife  and  reafonable  a  law  ?  Ycc 
the  freedom  of  their  choice  is  furely,  in  that  cafe,  ravifhed  from  them. 

A  COMPANY  of  men,  who  fhould  leave  their  native  country,  in  order  to  peo- 
ple fome  uninhabited  region,  might  dream  of  recovering  their  native  freedom ; 
out  they  would  foon  find,  that  their  prince  ftill  laid  claim  to  them,  and  called  them 
his  fubjefts,  even  in  their  new  fettlemcnt.  And  in  this  be  would  but  aft  conformably 
to  the  common  ideas  of  mankind. 

THEtrueft /tfaV  confent  of  this  kind,  which  is  ever  obferved,  is  when  a  fo- 
reigner fettles  in  any  country,  and  is  beforehand  acquainted  with  the  prince,  and 
government,  and  laws,  to  which  he  muft  fubmit :  Yet  is  his  allegiance,  tho* 
more  voluntary,  much  lefs  expedled  or  depended  on,  than  that  of  a  natural  born 
fubjed.  On  the  contrary,  his  native  prince  ftill  aflerts  a  right  to  him.  And  if  he 
punifties  not  the  renegade, when  he  feizes  him  in  war  with  his  new  prince's  commif- 
iion  •,  this  clemency  is  not  founded  on  the  municipal  law,  which  in  all  countries 
condemns  the  prifoner ;  but  on  the  confent  of  princes,  who  have  agreed  to  this 
indulgence,  in  order  to  prevent  reprifals. 

*  Tacit.  Ann.  6.  Cap.  14. 
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SupWfcfi  to  ufui^r,  after  hiviflg  b^iiilhted  his  tallful  ptkiccwnd  rbyal  family^ 
flibuW  cftaWiifh  his  dominion  for  ten  or  a  dortn  years  in  any  country,  a«d  fliould 
pfcfcrve  ftich  ^5caft  difciplinc  in  his  troops,  and  fo  regular  a  difpofition  in  his  gar- 
rifons,  that  hb  inftirre6Hon  had  ever  bech  t'alfed,  or  even  rtiurmur  heard,  againft 
his  admihiftration  :  Can  it  be  afferted,  that  the  people,  who  in  their  hearts  abhor 
his  trcafon,  have  tacitly  confented  to  his  authority,  and  promifcd  him  allegiAicc, 
nrretely  becaufe,  from  neccflity,  they  live  under  his  dominion  ?  Suppofe  again 
their  rrattfral  prifice  reflrored,  by  means  of  ah  arrtiy,  Whidh  he  aflen^Mes  in  foreign 
countries  :  They  receive  him  with  joy  and  exultation,  and  fliew  plainly  With  what 
rdhoftancte  they  had  fiibmrtttd  to  any  other  yoke.  I  may  now  afk,  upon  what 
fd^ndation  the  prhlce's  title  ftands  ?  Not  on  popular  cbnfent  furdy  :  For  tho*  the 
^edpde  '^irmgly  acquiefcc  in  his  authority,  they  never  imagine,  that  thdr  confent 
iniS:cs  him  foVere?gh,  They  confent ;  becaufe  they  appfetend  hhn  to  be  already, 
by  birth,  their  lawfufl  fovereign.  And  as  to  that  tacit  confent,  >;<rhich  may  now 
be  rhferred  frofn  their  IJvirrg  under  his  dominion,  this  is  no  more  than  what  the/ 
formerly  g^ve  to  the  tyrant  and  ufurper. 

When  we'affert,  that  all  lawful  government  arifes  from  the  people,  we  cer- 
tafnrly  do  them  a  ^reat  deal  more  honor  than  they  deferve,  or  even  expeft  and  de- 
lirfe  from  us.  Aft^r  the  Roman  dominions  became  too  unWeildy  for  the  republic 
t!o  gdvern,  the  people,  over  the  whole  known  world,  ^ere  extremely  grateful  to 
Attgitstus  for  that  authority,  -Which,  by  violence,  he  eftablifticd  over  them  ;  and 
they  fhevc'od  an  et[dal  difpofition  itofubmit  to  the  fucceflbr,  whom  he  feft  them,  by  his 
laft  will  and  teftament.  It  was  afterwards  their  misfortune,  that  there  never  was,  in 
6rte'fthiily,  any  Ibng  regular  fucceflibn  ;  but  that  their  line  of  princes  was  continually 
broke,  cither  by  private  aiflaffinations  or  public  rebellions.  The  pr^/^tf»  bands, 
oh  the  failure  of  every  family,  fct  up  one  emperor;  the  legions  in  the  Eaft  a  fe- 
cond  ;  thofe  in  GerMa*iy,  perhaps,  a  third  :  And  the  fword  alone  could  decide 
the  cbntroverfy.  The  condition  of  the  people,  in  th^t  mighty  monarchy,  was  to 
be  lamented,  not  becaufe  the  schoice  of  the  emperor  was  never  left  to  them  ;  for 
that  was  impra(^cable  :  But  becaufe  they  never  fell  under  any  fucceflion  of  ma- 
ftcfs,  who  might  regularly  follow  each  other.  As  to  the  violence  and  wars  and 
bloodflied,  occafioned  by  every  new  fettlement  •,  thofe  were  not  blameable,  becaufe 
they  were  inevitable. 

•  TtfE  houfe  of  Lancaster  ruled  in  this  ifland  about  fixty  years  ;  yet  the  parti- 
irdns  of  the  white  rofe  feemed  daily  to  multiply  in  Engl  a  ad.  The  prefent  cfta- 
bliihment  has  taken  place  during  a  ftill  longer  pferiod.  Have  all  views  of  right  in 
another  family  been  utterly  extinguilhed  ;  even  tho'  fcarce  any  man  now  alive  had 
arrived  at  years  of  difcretion,  when  it  was  expelled,  or  could  have  confented  to  its 
dominion,  or  have  promifed  it  allegiance  ?  A  fufficient  indication  furely  of  the 
general  fenriment  of  mankind  on  this  head.  For  we  blame  not  the  partizans  of  the 
abdicated  family,  merely  on  account  of  the  long  time,  during  which  they  have  pre- 
ferved  their  imaginary  fidelity.  We  blame  them  for  adhering  to  a  family,  which, 
we  affirm,  has  been  juftly  expelled,  and  which,  from  the  moment  the  new  fettle- 
ment took  place,  had  forfeited  all  title  to  authority. 

But  would  we  have  a  more  regular,  at  leaft,  a  more  philofophical  refutation  of 
this  principle  of  an  original  contra  dl  or,  popular  confent;  perhaps,  the  following 
obfervations  may  fuffice. 

All 
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All  ntoral  duties  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds.  Thtfirji  are  thofe,  to  which 
men  are  impelled  by  a  natural  inftinft  or  immediate  propenfity,  which  operates 
in  them,  independent  of  all  ideas  of  obligation,  and  o\  all  views,  either  to  public 
or  private  utility.  Of  this  nature  are,  love  of  children,  gratitude  to  benefa6tors» 
pity  to  the  unfortunate.  When  we  refleft  on  the  advantage,  which  refults  to  fo- 
ciety  from  fuch  humane  inftinfts,  we  pay  them  the  juft  tribute  of  moral  approba- 
tion and  efteem  :  But  the  perfon,  aftuated  by  them,  feels  their  power  and.  in- 
fluence, antecedent  to  any  fuch  refleftion. 

The  fecond  kind  of  moral  duties  are  fuch  as  are  not  fupported  by  any  original 
inftinft  of  nature,  but  are  performed  entirely  from  a  fenfe  of  obligation,  when  we 
confider  the  necefTities  of  human  fociety,  and  the  impoffibility  of  fupporting  it,  if 
thefe  duties  were  neglefted.  'Tis  thus  juft  ice  or  a  regard  to  the  property  of  others  j 
fidelity  or  the  obfervance  of  promifes,  become  obligatory,  and  acquire  an  autho- 
rity over  mankind.  For  as  'tis  evident,  that  every  man  loves  himfelf  better  than 
any  other  perfon,  he  is  naturally  impelled  to  extend  his  acquifitions  as  much  as 
pofTible  ;  and  nothing  can  reftrain  him  in  this  propenfity,  but  refledHon  and  expe- 
rience, by  which  he  learns  the  pernicious  efFefts  of  that  licence,  and  the  total  dif- 
folution  of  fociety,  which  muft  enfue  from  it.  His  original  inclination,  there- 
fore, or  inftinft,  is  here  checked  and  reftrained  by  a  fubfequent  judgment  or 
obfervation. 

The  cafe  is  precifely  the  fame  with  the  political  or  civil  duty  of  allegiance^  as 
with  the  natural  duties  of  juftice  and  fidelity.  Our  primary  inftinfts  lead  us,  ei- 
ther to  indulge  ourfelves  in  unlimited  hberty,  or  to  feck  dominion  over  others : 
And  'tis  re8eftion  only,  which  engages  us  to  facrificc  fuch  ftrogg  paffioris  to  the 
interefts  of  peace  and  order.  A  very  fmall  degree  of  experience  and  obfervation 
fuffices  to  teach  us,  that  fociety  cannot  poffibly  be  maintained  without  the  autho-^ 
rity  of  masiftrates,  and  that  this  authority  muft  fpon  fall  into  contempt,  wher« 
exaft  obedience  is  not  payed  to  it.  The  obfervation  of  thefe  general  and  obvious 
interefts  is  the  fource  of  all  allegiance,  and  of  that  moral  obligation,  which  we  at- 
tribute to  it. 

What  necefllty,  therefore,  is  there  to  found  the  duty  oi  allegiance  or  oh^dXtxKt 
to  magiftratcs  on  that  o^ fidelity  or  a  regard  to  promifes,  and  to  fuppofe^  that  'tiS 
the  confent  of  each  individual,  which  fubjefts  him  to  government  -,  when  it  ap*^ 
pears,  that  both  allegiance  and  fidelity  ftand  precifely  on  the  fame  foundation,  and 
are  both  fubpiitted  to  by  mankind,  on  account  of  the  apparent  interefts  and  necef- 
fitics  of  human  fociety  ^  We  are  bound  to  obey  our  fovereign,  'tis  faid  ;  becaufe 
we  have  given  a  tacit  prontife  to  that  purpgfe.  But  why  are  we  bound  to  obferve 
our  promife  ?  ft  muft  here  be  afferted,  that  the  commerce  and  intercourfe  of  man- 
kincl,  which  are  of  fuch  mighty  advantage,  can  have  no  fecurity  where  men  pay 
no  regard  to  their  engagements.  In  like  manner,  may  it  be  faid,  that  men  couid 
not  live  at  all  in  fociety,  at  leaft  in  a  civilized  fociety,  without  laws  and  magiftratei 
and  judges,  to  prevent  the  encroachments  of  the  ftrong  upon  the  weak,  of  the 
violent  upon  the  juft  and  equitable.  The  obligation  to  ailegiancc;,  being  of  like 
force  and  authority  with  the  obligation  to  fidc'lity,  we  gain  nothing  Iby  refolving 
the  one  into  the  other.  TJie  general  interefl;3  or  ncQeflities  of  focietjr  are  fufficieac 
to  eftgblifh  tx)th. 

L  1  ^  If 
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If  the  rcafon  is  aflkcd  of  that  obedience,  which  wc  are  bound  to  pay  to  govern^ 
mcnt,  I  readily  anfwer  :  becaufe  fociety  could  not  otherwife  fubftfl :  And  this  anfwer 
is  clear  and  intelligible  to  all  mankind.  Your  anfwer  is,  becaufe  we  (hould  keep  our 
word.  But  bcfides,  that  no  body,  till  trained  in  a  philofophical  fyftem,  can  either 
comprehend  or  relifh  this  anfwer  :  Befides  this,  I  fay,  you  find  yourlelf  embar- 
rafied,  when  'tis  alked,  why  we  are  bound  to  keep  our  word?  And  you  can  give 
no  other  anfwer,  but  what  would,  immediately,  without  any  circuit,  have  accounted 
for  our  obligation  to  allegiance. 

But  to  whom  is  allegiance  due?  And  who  are  our  lawful  fovereigns  ?  This  que- 
ftion  is  often  the  moft  difficult  of  any,  and  liable  to  infinite  difcuffions.  When 
people  are  fo  happy,  that  they  can  anfwer.  Our  prefent  fovereign^  who  inherits^  in 
a  direS  Une^  from  ancejlon^  that  have  governed  us  for  many  ages ;  this  anfwer  ad- 
mits of  no  reply  ;  even  tho'  hiftorians,  in  tracing  up  to  the  remoteft  antiquity 
the  origin  of  that  royal  family,  may  find,  as  commonly  happens,  that  its  firft  au- 
thority was  derived  from  ufurpation  and  violence.  *Tis  confeft,  that  private  ju- 
ftice  or  the  abllinence  from  the  properties  of  others,  is  a  moft  cardinal  virtue : 
Yet  reafon  tells  us,  that  there  is  no  property  in  durable  objefts,  fuch  as  lands  or 
houfes,  when  carefully  examined  in  paffing  from  hand  to  hand,  but  muft,  in  fome 
period,  have  been  founded  on  fraud  and  injuftice.  The  neceflities  of  human  fo- 
ciety, neither  in  private  nor  public  life,  will  allow  of  fuch  an  accurate  enquiry  : 
And  there  is  no  virtue  or  moral  duty,  but  what  may,  with  facility,  be  refined 
away,  if  we  indulge  a  falfe  philofophy,  in  fifting  and  fcrutinizing  it,  by  every  cap- 
tious rule  of  logic,  in  every  light  or  pofition,  in  which  it  may  be  placed. 

The  queflions  with  regard  to  private  property  have  filled  infinite  volumes  of 
law  and  philofophy,  if  in  both  we  add  the  commentators  to  the  original  text ;  and 
in  the  end,  wc  may  fafely  pronounce,  that  many  of  the  rules,  there  eftablifhed,. 
are  uncert^,  ambiguous,  and  arbitrary.  The  like  opinion  may  be  formed  with 
regard  to  the  fucceflions  and  rights  of  princes  and  forms  of  government*  Many 
cafes,  no  doubt,  occur,  efpecially  in  the  infancy  of  any  government,  which  admit 
of  no  determination  from  the  laws  of  juftice  and  equity :  And  our  hiftorian,  Rapin^ 
allows,  that  the  controverfy  between  Edward  the  third  and  Philip  de  Valois 
was  of  this  nature,  and  could  be  decided  only  by  an  appeal  to  heaven,  that  is,  by 
war  and  violence. 

Who  fhall  tell  me,  whether  Germ  anicus  or  Drusus  ought  to  have  fucceeded 
Tiberius,  had  he  died,  while  they  were  both  alive,  without  naming  any  of  them  for 
his  fucceflbr  ?  Ought  the  right  of  adoption  to  be  received  as  equivalent  to  that 
of  blood,  in  a  nation,  where  it  had  the  fame  efieft  in  private  families,  and  had 
already,  in  two  inftances,  taken  place  in  the  public  ?  Ought  Germanicus  to  be 
cftcemed  the  eldeft  fon,  becaufe  ne  was  bom  before  Drusus  ;  or  the  younger, 
becaufe  he  was  adopted  after  the  birth  of  his  brother  ?  Ought  the  right  of  the  el- 
der to  be  regarded  in  a  nation,  where  the  eldeft  brother  had  no  advantage  in  the 
fuccefliion  of  private  families  ?  Ought  the  Roman  empire,  at  that  time,  to  be 
cfteemed  hereditary,  becaufe  of  two  examples ;  or  ought  it,  even  fo  early,  to  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  ftronger  or  the  preient  poflTefTor,  as  being  founded  on 
fo  recent  an  ufurpation  ? 

Commodus  mounted  the  throne  after  a  pretty  long  fucceflion  of  excellent  em.- 
perors,  who  had  acquired  their  title,  not  by  birth,  or  public  eleftion,  but  by  the 
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fiftitious  rite  of  adoption.  That  bloody  debauchee  being  murdered  by  a  confpiv 
Yacy  fuddcnly  formed  betwixt  his  wench  and  her  gallant,  who  happened  at  that 
time  to  be  Praetorian  PrafeSi^  or  to  have  the  command  of  the  guards ;  thefc  im*- 
mediately  deliberated  about  choofing  a  mailer  to  human  kind,  to  fpeak  in  the 
ftyle  of  thofe  ages ;  and  caft  their  eyes  on  PeRtinax.  Before  the  tyrant's  deaths 
was  known,  the  Pr4efe£l  went  fecretly  to  that  fenator,  who,  on  the  appearance 
of  the  foldiers,  imagined  that  his  execution  had  been  ordered  by  Commodus.  He 
was  immediately  faluted  emperor  by  the  officer  and  his  attendants;  chearfully 
proclaimed  by  the  populace  -,  unwillingly  fubmittcd  to  by  the  guards ;  formally 
recognized  by  the  fcnate  -,  and  paflively  received  by  the  provinces  and  armies  o£ 
the  empire. 

The  difcontent  of  the  Pratorian  bands  foon  broke  out  in  a  fudden  fcdition,» 
which  occafioned  the  murther  of  that  excellent  prince  :  And  the  world  being  now 
without  a  mafter  and  without  government,  the  guards  thought  proper  to  fet  the* 
empire   formally  to   fale.      Julian,    the  purchafer^    was   proclaimed   by  the 
foldiers,  recognized  by  the  fenate,  and  fubmitted  to  by  the  people,  and  mufl:  • 
alfo   have   been   fubmitted   to   by    the   provinces,    had   not   the   envy  of  the- 
legions    begot    oppofition    and     refiftance.      Pescennius   Niger    in     Syria. 
clefted  himfclf  emperor,  gained  the  tumultuary  confent  of  his  army,  and  was  at- 
tended with  the  fecret  good-will  of  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome*     Albinus  in^ 
Britain  found  an  equal  right  to  fet  up  his  claim  ;  but  Severus,   who  governed 
Pannonia,  prevailed  in  the  end  above  both  of  them.     That  able  politician  and' 
warrior,  finding  his  own  birth  and   dignity  too  much  inferior  to  the  imperial: 
crown,  profcft  at  firft,  an  intention  only  of  revenging  the  death  of  Pert  in  ax* 
He  marched  as  general  into  Italy,  defeated  Julian  ;  and  without  our  being  able 
to  fix  any  precife  commencement  even  of  the  foldiers  confent,  he  was  from  necefr 
fity  acknowleged  emperor  by  the  fenate  and  people  ;  and  fully  eflablifhed  in  his> 
violent  authority  by  fubduing  Niger  and  Albinus  **. 

Inter  b^c  Gordianus  C-«sar  (fays  Capitolinus,  fpeaking  of  another  period)) 
fublatus  a  miUtibuSy  Imperator  efi  appcllatus^  quia  non  erat  alius  in  prafentt.  *Tis 
to  be  remarked  that  Gordian  was  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Frequent  inftances  of  a  like  nature  occur  in  the  hiftory  of  the  emperors  ;  in- 
that  of  Alexawder's  fucceflfors;  and  of  many  other  countries:  Nor  can  any^ 
thing  be  more  unhappy  than  a  defpotic  government  of  that  kind ;  where  the  fuc- 
ceflion  is  disjointed  and  irregular,  and  muft  be  determined,,  on  every  occafion,  by/ 
force  or  eleAion.  In  a  free  government,  the  matter  is  often  unavoidable,  and  is< 
alfo  much  left  dangerous.  The  interefts  of  liberty  may  there  frequently  lead  the: 
people,  in  their  own  defence,  to  alter  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown.  And  the  con- 
ftitution,  being  compounded  of  parts,  may  flill  maintain  a  fufHcient  itability,  by  - 
^refting  on  the  ariftocratical  or  democratical  members,  tho'  the  monarchical  be  al-r- 
tcred,  from  rime  to  time,  in  order  to  accommodate  it  to  the  former. 

In  an  abfolute  government,  when  there  is  no  legal  prince, .  who  has-  a  title  to  t 
the  throne,  it  may  fafely  be  determined  to  belong  to  the  firft  occupier. ,   In- 
ftances of  this  kind  are  but  too  frequent,  efpecially  in  the  eaftern  monarchies* 
When  any  race  of  princes  expires,  the  will  or  deftination  of  the  laft  fovcreign  wiU  i 
be  re^utled  as  a  title.    Thu3  the  edift  of  Lewis  the  XlVth,  who  called  the  ba^- 

^  HMoojAy>  Lib.  2^ 
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flTard  prince  to  the  fucceffion  in  cafe  of  the  failure  of  all  the  legitimate  princes, 
'would,  in  fuch  an  event,  have  fome  authority  ^  Thus  the  will  of  Charles  the 
fecond  difpofed  of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy.  The  ceffion  of  the  ancient  pro- 
prietor, efpecially  when  joined  to  conqueft,  is  likewife  efteemed  a  very  good  title* 
The  general  bond  or  obligation,  which  binds  us  to  government,  is  the  intereft  and 
neceflities  of  fociety  ;  and  this  obligation  is  very  ftrong.  The  determination  of  it 
to  this  or  that  particular  prince  or  form  of  government  is  frequently  more  uncer- 
tain and  dubious.  Prefent  poffeflion  has  confiderable  authority  in  thefe  cafes,  and 
greater  than  in  private  property ;  becaufe  of  the  diforders,  which  attend  all  revo- 
lutions and  changes  of  government  "*. 

We  fhall  only  obfcrve,  before  we  conclude,  that  tho*  an  appeal  to  general  opi- 
moti  may  juftly,  in  the  fpeculative  fcienccs  of  metaphyfics,  natural  philofophy,  or 
aftronomy,  be  efteemed  unfair  and  inconclufive,  yet  in  all  queftions  with  regard 
to  morals,  as  well  as  criticifm,  there  is  really  no  other  ftandard,  by  which  any 
controversy  can  ever  be  decided.  And  nothing  is  a  clearer  proof,  that  a  theory  g£ 
this  kind  is  erroneous,  than  to  find,  that  it  leads  to  paradoxes,  which  are  repug- 
nant to  the  common  fcntiments  of  mankind,  and  to  the  practice  and  opinion  of  all 
nations  and  all  ages.  The  dodrine,  which  founds  all  lawful  government  on  an  ori^ 
ginal  cotttraffy  or  confcnt  of  the  people,  is  plainly  of  this  kind  ;  nor  has  the  ablcft  of 
its  p^tizans,  in  profecution  of  it,  fcrupled  to  affirm,  that  abfolute  monarchy  is  incon- 
Jifitnt  w  th  civil  fociety^  atdfo  can  be  no  form  of  civil  government  at  all* ;  and  that 
the  fupr erne  power  in  afiate  cannot  take  from  any  man  by  taxes  and  impo/uionsj  awf 
fart  tf  his  proper ty^  without  his  own  confent  or  that  of  his  reprefentatives  \  What 
authority  any  moral  reafoning  can  have,  which  leads  into  opinions,  fo  wide  of  the 
"teneral  pra6lice  of  mankind,  in  every  place  but  this  fingle  kingdom,  'tis  cafy  to 
letermine^ 


«  'Tis  remarkable,  that  m  the  remonlhiuice  of 
the  duke  of  Bovuboh  and  the  legitimate  princesy 
«|gflitift  this  deilination  of  Louis  the  XlVth,  the 
<io£trine  of  the  or'giftai  contra^  is  inilfted  On,  even 
in  that  abfolute  government.  The  Frbnch  iia- 
tibni  fay  they^  chooilng  HtJCH  Capbt  and  hk 
pofterity  to  rule  over  them  and  their  poUerity, 
where  the  former  line  fails,  there  is  a  tacit  right 
rcferved  to  choofe  a  new  rOyal  fhmily ;  and  tliis 
^ight  is  ittvraded  hy  calling  the  bailard  princes  to 
the  th^one^  without  the  confent  of  the  nation,  fiat 
the  Comte  de  Boulainvillicrs,  who  wrote  in 
defence  of  die  ballard  princes,  ridicules  this  notion 
of  an  original  contrail,  efpecially  when  applied  to 
Hugh  Capet  ;  who  mounted  the  throne,  lays  he, 
by  the  ihme  aite,  which  have  ever  been  employed 
by  all  conquerors  and  ufirpers.  He  got  his  title, 
indeed,  recognized  by  the  ftates  after  he  had  put 
himielf  in  pofTei&bn :  But  is  this  a  choice  or  con* 
tra6l?«^rhe  Comte  de  B*otJL  ainv^ll  ibrs,  we  may 
otiAtve^  was  &  noted  reptiUictn;  but  being  a 
ttMBi  ef  karatng,  ttnd  very  converfaAt  in  faiftory. 


he  knew  the  peojde  were  never  almoft  confiilced  in 

thefe  revolutions  and  new  eftablifhments,  and  that 
time  alone  bellowed  right  and  aathority  on  what 
was  commonly  at  firft  rounded  on  force  and  vio- 
lence.    See  Stat  de  h  FaA  kcb.  Vd.  III. 

^  The  crime  of  rebellion,  amoagft  the  antients 
was  commonly  marked  by  the  terms  tmn^i^m^  m« 
fuas  res  moliri, 

«  See  Locke  on  government,  chap.  7.  ^.  go. 

^  Id.  Chap.  II.  f.  13^,  139,   140. 

s  The  only  pafiage  J  meet  widi  in  antiqni^, 
where  the  obligation  of  obedience  to  government  as 
afcribed  to  a  promifeis  in  Plato  /«  Critone;  where 
SocRATRs  refuies  to  efcape  from  prifon,  becanie 
he  had  tacitly  promifed  to  obey  the  luws.  Thue 
he  builds  a  tofy  confequencc  of  paflflive  obedieAce, 
on  a  luhh  foundation  of  the  original  contract. 

New  dSfcoveries  are  not  to  be  expend  In  the(e 
matters.  If  no  man,  till  very  latcfy,  ever  imagined 
that  government  was  fbnnddl  on  contract,  ^lis  oev- 
taia  it  cannot,  in  general,  have  any  fnch  founda- 
tion. 
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OF      PASSIVE      OBEDIENCE. 

IN  the  former  cflay,  we  endeavored  to  refute  the  fpeculative  fyftems  of  poli- 
tics.advanced  in  this  nation ;  as  well  the  religious  fyftem  of  the  one  party,  as 
the  philofophical  of  the  other.  We  come  now  to  examine  the  praSfical  con- 
fequences,  deduced  by  each  party,  with  regard  to  the  meafures  of  fubmiflion  due 
to  fovereigns. 

As  the  obligation  to  juftice  is  founded  intirely  on  the  interefts  of  fociety^ 
which  require  mutual  abftinence  from  property,  in  order  to  preferve  peace  among, 
mankind  -,  *tis  evident,  that,  when  the  execution  of  juftice  would  be  attended  with, 
very  pernicious  confequences,  that  virtue  muft  be  fufpcnded,  and  give  place  to 
public  utility,  in  fuch  extraordinary  and  fuch  prefling  emergencies.     The  maxim,. 
fiat  Jujiitia  £s?  ruat  Ccplum^  let  juftice  be  performed,  tho*  the  univerfe  be  deftroycd, 
is  apparently  falfe,  and  by  facrificing  the  end  to  the  means,  ftiews  a  prepofterous 
idea  of  the  fubordination  of  duties.     What  governor  of  a  town  makes  any  fcruple 
of  burning  the  fuburbs,  when  they  facilitate  the  advances  of  the  enemy  ?  Or  what 
general  abftains  from  plundering  a  neutral  country,  when  the  neceflities  of  war  re- 
quire it,  and  he  cannot  otherwife  maintain  his  army  ?  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with* 
riie  duty  of  allegiance  ;  and  common  fenfe  teaches  us,  that  asgovernment  obliges. 
to  obedience  only  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  public  utility,  that  duty  mufl:  al- 
ways, in  extraordinary  cafes,  when  public  ruin  would  evidently  attend  obedience, 
yield  to  the  primary  and  original  obligation.     Salus  foputi  fuprema  Lex^  the  fafcty 
of  the  people  is  the  fupreme  law.     This  maxim  is  agreeable  to  the  fentiments  of 
mankind  in  all  ages  :  Nor  is  any  one,  when  he  reads  of  the  infurreftions  againft 
a  Nero,  or  a  Philip^  fo  infatuated  with  party-fyftems,  as  not  to  wifti  fuccefs  to 
the  enterprize,  and  praife  the  undertakers.     Even  our  high  monarchical  party,  in 
fpite  of  their  fublime  theory,  are  forced,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  judge,  and  reel,  and 
approve,  in  conformity  to  the  reft  of  mankind. 

Resistance,  thercfore,  being  admitted  in  extraordinary  emergencies,  the- 
queftion  can  only  be,  among  good  reafoners,  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  necef- 
fity,  which  can  juftify  refiftance,  and  render  it  lawful  or  commendable.  And 
here  I  muft  confefs,  that  I  fliall  always  incline  to  their  fide,  who  draw  the  bond: 
of  allegiance  the  clofeft  pbflible,  and  confider  an  infringement  of  it,  as  the  laft  re- 
fuge, in  defperate  cafes,  when  the  public  is  in  the  highett  danger,  from  violence 
and  tyranny.  For  befides  the  mifchiefs  of  a  civil  war,  which  commonly  attends- 
infurreftion  ;  'tis  certain,  that  where  a  difpofition  to  rebellion  appears  among  any 
people,  it  is  one  chief  caufe  of  tyranny  in  the  rulers,  and  forces  them  into  many  vio- 
lent meafures,  which  they  never  would  have  embraced,  had  every  one  feemed  in- 
clined to  fubmiflion  and  obedience.  'Tis  thus  the  tyrannicide  or  aflaflinatipn,  ap- 
proved of  by  ancient  maxims,  inftead  of  keeping  tyrants  and  ufurpers  in  awe^ 
made  them  ten  times  more  fierce  and  unrelenting  ;  and  is  now  juftly,  upon  that 
account,  abolifhed  by  the  laws  of  nations,  and  univerfally  condemned  as  a  bafe 

and  treacherous  method  of  bringing  to  juftice  thefe  difturbers  of  focicty. 

Besides  y 
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Besides  •,  we  muft  confider,  that  as  obedience  is  our  duty  in  the  common  courfe 
of  things,  it  ought  chiefly  to  be  inculcated  5  nor  can  any  thing  be  more  prcpoftc- 
rous  than  an  anxiouS||iare  and  follicitude  in  dating  all  the  cafes,  in  which  r^- 
fiftance  may  be  allowed.  Thus,  tho'  a  philofopher  reafbnably  acknowleges,  in 
the  courfe  of  an  argument,  that  the  rules  of  juftice  may  be  difpenfed  with  in  cafes 
of  urgent  neceflity  -,  what  fliould  we  think  of  a  preacher  or  cafuift,  who  fhould 
make  it  his  chief  ftudy  to  find  out  fuch  cafes,  and  enforce  them  with  all  the  vehe- 
mence of  argument  and  eloquence  ?  Would  he  not  be  better  employed  in  incul- 
cating the  general  dodtrine,  than  in  difplaying  the  particular  exceptions,  which 
we  are,  perhaps,  but  too  much  inclined,  of  ourfelves,  to  embrace,  and  to 
extend  ? 

There  are,  however,  two  reafons,  which  may  be  pleaded  in  defence  of  that 
party  among  us,  who  have,  with  fo  much  induftry,  propagated  the  maxims  of 
refiftance ;  maxims,  which,  it  muft  be  confeft,  are,  in  general,  fo  pernicious, 
and  fo  deftruftive  of  civil  fociety.  Thit firft  is,  that  their  antagonifts  carrying  the 
doftrine  of  obedience  to  fuch  an  extravagant  height,  as  not  only  never  to  mention 
the  exceptions  in  extraordinary  cafes  (which  might,  perhaps,  be  excufable)  but 
even  pofitively  to  exclude  them  ;  it  became  neceffiiry  to  infift  on  thefe  exceptions, 
and  defend  the  rights  of  injured  truth  and  liberty.  The  feccnd^  and,  perhaps, 
better  rcafon,  is  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  British  conftitution  and  form  of 
government. 

'Tis  almoft  peculiar  to  our  conftitution  to  cftablilh  a  firft  magiftrate  with  fuch 
high  pre-eminence  and  dignity,  that,  tho'  limited  by  the  laws,  he  is,  in  a  manner, 
fo  far  as  regards  his  own  perfon,  above  the  laws,  and  can  neither  be  queftioned  . 
nor  puniflied  for  any  injury  or  wrong,  which  may  be  committed  by  him.     His 
minifters  alone,  or  thofe  who  aft  by  his  commiffion,  are  obnoxious  to  juftice;  and 
while  the  prince  is  thus  allured,  by  the  profpeft  of  perfonal  fafcty,  to  give  the 
laws  their  free  courfe,  an  equal  fecurity  is,  in  efFeft,  obtained,  by  the  punifliment 
of  leflTer  oflFenders,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  civil  war  is  avoided,  which  would  be  the 
infallible  confequence,  were  an  attack,  at  every  turn,  made  direftly  upon  the  fo- 
vereign.     But  tho*  the  conftitution  pays  this  falutary  compliment  to  the  prince,  it 
can  never  reafonably  be  underftood,  by  that  maxim,  to  have  determined  its  own 
deftruftion,  or  to  have  eftabliftied  a  tame  fubmiflion,  where  he  protefts  his  mini- 
fters, perfevcres  in  injuftice,  and  ufurps  the  whole  power  of  the  commonwealth. 
This  cafe,  indeed,  is  never  exprefsly  put  by  the  laws ;  becaufe  it  is  impofllble  for 
them,  in  their  ordinary  courfe,  to  provide  a  remedy  for  it,  or  eftablifh  any  magi- 
ftrate, with  fuperior  authority,  to  chaftife  the  exorbitancies  of  the  prince.     But  as 
a  right  without  a  remedy  would  be  the  greateft  of  all  abfurdities  ;  the  remedy,  in 
this  cafe,  is  the  extraordinary  one  of  refiftance,  when  affairs  come  to  that  extremity, 
that  the  conftitution  can  be  defended  by  it  alone.     Refiftance,  therefore,  muft,  of 
courfe,  become  more  frequent  in  the  British  government,  than  in  others,  which 
are  fimpler,  and  confift  of  fewer  parts  and  movements.     Where  the  king  is  an  ab- 
folute  fovereign,  he  has  little  temptation  to  commit  fuch  enormous  tyranny  as  may 
juftly  provoke  rebellion  :  But  where  he  is  limited,  his  imprudent  ambition,  without 
any  great  vices,  may  run  him  into  that  perillous  fituation.     This  was  evidently  the 
cafe  with  Charles  the  Firft  ;  and  if  we  may  now  fpeak  truth,  after  animofities 
are  laid,  this  was  alfo  the  cafe  witli  James  the  Second.     Thefe  were  harmlefs,  if 

not. 
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not,  in  their  private  charafter,  good  men  ;  but  miftaking  the  nature  of  our  condi- 
tudon,  and  engrofling  the  whole  legiflative  power,  it  became  neceflary  to  oppofc 
them  with  fome  vehemence  ;  and  even  to  deprive  the  latter  formally  of  that  au- 
thority, which  he  had  ufed  with  fuch  imprudence  and  indifcrction. 


E       S       S     A       Y         XI 11. 

OF    THE    PROTESTANT    SUCCESSION. 

I  SUPPOSE,  that  a  member  of  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  King  William 
or  Queen  Anne,  while  the  eftablilhment  of  the  Protejiant  Succeffion  was  yet  un- 
certain, were  deliberating  concerning  the  party  he  would  choofe  in  that  important 
queftion,  and  weighing,  with  impartiality,  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  on 
each  fide.  I  believe  the  following  particulars  would  have  entered  into  his  confi- 
deration. 

He  would  eafily  perceive  the  great  advantages  refulting  from  the  reftoration  of 
the  Stuart  family,  by  which  we  fhould  preferve  the  fucceflion  clear  and  undif- 
puted,  free  from  a  pretender,  with  fuch  a  fpecious  title  as  that  of  blood,  which, 
with  the  multitude,  is  always  the  claim,  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  eafily  compre- 
hended. 'Tis  in  vain  to  fay,  as  many  have  done,  that  the  quefl:ion  with  regard  to 
gcvernsrs^  independent  of  government^  is  frivolous,  and  little  worth  difputing, 
much  lefs  fighting  about.  The  generality  of  mankind  never  will  enter  into  thefe 
fentiments  ;  and  *tis  much  happier,  I  believe,  for  fociety,  that  they  do  not,  but  ra- 
ther  continue  in  their  natural  prejudices  and  prepoflefllons.  How  could  liability  be 
prefervcd  in  any  monarchical  government,  (which,  tho*  perhaps,  notthebcft,  is, 
and  always  has  been,  the  moft  common  of  any)  unlefs  men  had  to  paflionate  a  regard 
for  the  true  heir  of  their  royal  family  ;  and  even  tho*  weak  in  underftanding,  or 
infirm  in  years,  gave  him  fo  great  a  preference  above  perfons  the  moft  accom- 
pliflied  in  ftiining  talents,  or  celebrated  for  great  atchievements  ?  Would  not  every 
^  popular  leader  put  in  his  claim  at  every  vacancy,  or  even  without  any  vacancy  ;  and 
the  kingdom  become  the  theatre  of  perpetual  wars  and  convulfions  ?  The  condi- 
tion of  the  Roman  empire,  furely,  was  not,  in  this  refpeft,  much  to  be  envied  ; 
.  nor  is  that  of  the  Eajiem  nations,  who  pay  little  regard  to  the  title  of  their  fove- 
reigns,  but  facrifice  them,  every  day,  to  the  caprice  or  momentary  humor  of  the 
populace  or  foldiery.  *Tis  but  a  foolifli  wifdom,  which  is  fo  carefully  difplayed,  in 
undervaluing  princes,  and  placing  them  on  a  level  with  the  meaneft  of  mankind* 
Tk  be  fure,  an  anatomift  finds  no  more  in  the  greateft  monarch  than  in  the  loweft 
•  peafant  or  day- laborer;  and  a  moralift  may,  perhaps,  frequently  find  lefs.  But 
what  do  all  thefe  reflexions  tend  to  ?  We,  all  of  us,  ftill  retain  thefe  prejudices  in 
favor  of  birth  and  family  •,  and  neither  in  our  ferious  occupations,  nor  moft  care- 
lefs  amufements,  can  we  ever  get  entirely  rid  of  them.  A  tragedy,  that  would  re- 
prefent  the  adventures  of  failors,  or  porters,  or  even  of  private  gentlemen,  would 
prefently  difguft  us  ;  but  one  that  introduces  kings  and  princes,  acquires  in  our  eyes 
an  air  of  importance  and  dignity.     Or  fhould  a  man  be  able,  by  his  fuperior  wifdoms 
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to  get  entirely  above  fuch  prepofleffions,  he  would  focn,  by  means  of  the  iame 
wifdom,  again  bring  himfelf  down  to  them,  for  the  fake  of  fociety,  whofe  wel- 
fare he  would  perceive  to  be  intimately  connefted  with  them.  Far  from  endea^^ 
voring  to  undeceive  the  people  in  this  particular,  he  would  cheriOi  fuch  ienci«» 
ments  of  reverence  to  their  princes  -,  as  requifite  to  preferve  a  due  fubordination  in 
fociety.  And  tho'  the  lives  of  twenty  thoufand  men  be  often  facrificed  to  maift- 
tain  a  king  in  poffeirion  of  his  throne,  or  preferve  the  right  of  fucceffion  undif- 
turbed,  he  entertains  no  indignation  at  the  lofs,  on  pretence  that  every  individual 
of  thefe  was,  perhaps,  in  himfelf,  as  valuable  as  the  prince  he  fcrved.  He  con- 
fiders  the  con  Sequences  of  violating  the  hereditary  rights  of  kii^s  :  Confeqyenccs, 
which  may  be  felt  for  many  centuries ;  while  the  lofs  of  feveral  thoufand  men 
brings  fo  little  prejudice  to  a  large  kingdom,  that  it  may  not  be  perceived  a  few 
years  afterwards. 

The  advantages  of  the  Hanover  fucceflion  are  of  an  oppofite  nature,  and 
arife  from  this  very  circumftance,  that  it  violates  hereditary  right ;  and  places  on 
the  throne  a  prince,  to  whom  birth  gave  no  title  to  that  dignity.     *Tis  evident  to 
any  one  who  confiders  the  hiftory  of  this  ifland,  that  the  privileges  of  the  people 
have,  during  the  two  laft  centuries,  been  continually  upon  the  increafe^  by  the  dr- 
vifion   of  the  church-lands,  by  the  alienations  of  the  barons  eftates,  -by  the  pro- 
grefs  of  trade,  and  above  all,  by  thehappinefs  of  our  fituatk)n,  which,  for  a  long 
time,  gave  us  fufficient  fecurity,  without  any  ftanding  army  or  military  eftablifli- 
ment.     On  the  contrary,  public  liberty  has,  almoft  in  every  other  nation  of  Eu- 
rope, been,  during  the  fame  period,  extremely  upon  the  decline ;  while  the  people 
were  difgufted  at  the  hardftiips  of  the  old  Gothic  miliria,  and  chofe  rather  to 
intruft  their  prince  with  mercenary  armies,  which  he  eafily  turned'  ligainft:  them- 
fclves.     It  was  nothing  extraordinary,  therefore,  that  fome  of  our  British  love* 
reigns  miftook  the  nature  of  the  conftitution,  and  genius  of  the  people  ;  and  as 
they  embraced  all  the  favorable  precedents  left  them  by  their  anceftors,  they  over- 
looked all  thofe  which  were  contrary,  and  which  fuppofed  a  limitation  in  our  go- 
vernment.    They  were  encouragea  in  this  miftake,  by  the  example  of  all  the 
neighboring  princes,  who,  bearing  the  fame  title  or  appellation,  and  being  ad- 
orned with  the  fame  enfigns  of  authority,  naturally  led  them  to  claim  the  fame- 
powers  and  prerogatives  *..    The  flattery  of  courriers  farther  blinded  them  v  and  O 

above 

^  It  appears  from  the  fpeeches^  and  proclama*  gulfed  :  As  we  may  learn  from  af!ory  told  in  the 

tions  and  whole  train  of  King  James  J.*s  aflions,  life  of  Mr.  Waller,  and  which  that  poet  afed 

as  well  as  his  Ton's,  that  they  confidered' the  Eng-  frequently  to  repeat.     When  Mr.  Waller  was 

LisH  government  as  afimple  monarchy^  and  ne-  young,  he  had  the  curiofity  (o  go  to  court ;  and 

ver  imagined  that  any  coniiderable  part  of  their  he  flood  in  the  circle,  and  faw  King  James  d*^, 

fubjefls  entertained  a  contrary  idea.     This  ntade  where,  amongft  other  company,  there  fat  at  table 

them  difcover  their  preteniions,  without  preparing  two  bifhops.     The  King,  openly  and  aloud,  pro- 

any  force  to  fupport  them  ;  and  even  without  re-  pofed  this  queftion,  Whetben  he  might  not  taki  hfk 

ferve  or  difguife,  which  are  always  employed  by  /uhje3s  montj.'wbin  be  had'occafion  for  it^ 'without  aU 

thofe,  who  enter  upon  any  new  projeO,  or  endea^  this  formality  of  parliament  ?  The  one  bifhop.  readil^r 

vor  to  innovate  in  any  government.     King  James  replied,  God  forbid  you  pould  not :  For  you  are  toe 

told  his  parliament  plainly,  when  they  meddled  breath  of  our  noflrils.     The  other  bifhop  declined 

Yd  (late  affairs,  Nefutor  ultra  crepidam.     He  ufed  anfwering,  and  faid  he  was  not  (killed  in  parlia- 

.al.'o,.  a{  his  table,  in  promifcuous* companies,  to  mentary  cafes  :  But  upon  the  King's  urging  hirni^ 

advance  his  notidns,  in  a  manner  dill  more  undif-  and  faying  he  would  admit  of  no  evaiion,  hb 
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above  all,  that  of  the  clergy,  who  from  feveral  paflages  oifcripture^  and  thcfe 
wrefted  too,  had  eredted  a  regular  and  avowed  fyftem  of  tyranny  and  defpotic 
power.  The  only  method  of  deftroying,  at  once,  all  thefe  exorbitant  claims  and 
pretenfions,  was  to  depart  from  the  true  hereditary  line,  and  chufe  a  prince,  who, 
being  plainly  a  creature  of  the  public,  and  receiving  the  crown  on  conditions, 
exprcffed  and  avowed,  found  his  authority  eftabliftied  on  the  fame  bottom  with 
the  privileges  of  the  people.  By  elefting  him  in  the  royal  line,  we  cut  oflf  all 
hopes  of  ambitious  fubjefts,  who  might,  in  future  emergencies,  difturb  the  go- 
vernment by  their  cabals  and  pretenfions  :  By  rendering  the  crown  hereditary  in 
his  family,  we  avoided  all  the  inconveniencies  of  eleftive  monarchy  :  And  by  ex- 
cluding the  lineal  heir,  we  fecured  all  our  conftitutional  limitations,  and  rendered 
our  government  uniform  and  of  a  piece.  The  people  cherilh  monarchy,  becaufe 
proteded  by  it :  The  monarch  favors  liberty,  becaufe  created  by  it.  And  thus 
every  advantage  is  obtained  by  the  new  eftabliftiment,  as  far  as  human  Ikill  and 
wifdom  can  extend  itfclf. 

These  are  the  feparate  advantages  of  fixing  the  fucceffion,  either  in  the  houfe 
of  Stuart,  or  in  that  of  Hanover.  There  are  alfo  difadvantages  in  each 
ellablifhment,  which  an  impartial  patriot  would  ponder  and  examine,  in  order  to 
form  a  juft  judgment  upon  the  whole. 

The  difadvantages  of  the  Proteflant  fucceffion  confifl  in  the  foreign  domi- 
nions, which  are  poflcfTed  by  the  princes  of  the  Hanover  line,  and  which,  it 
might  be  fuppofed,  would  engage  us  in  the  intrigues  and  wars  of  the  continent, 
and  lofe  us,  in  fome  meafure,  the  ineftimable  advantage  we  poflfefs,  of  being  fur- 
rounded  and  guarded  by  the  fea,  which  we  command.  The  difadvantages  of  re- 
calling the  abdicated  family  confift  chiefly  in  their  religion,  which  is  more  preju- 
dicial to  fociety  than  that  eftablifhed  amongfl  us,  is  contrary  to  it,  and  affords  no 
toleration  or  peace  or  fecurity  to  any  other  religion. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  all  thefe  advantages  and  difadvantages  arc  allowed  on 
both  fides  ;  at  leafl,  by  every  one,  who  is  at  all  fufceptible  of  argument  or  reafon- 
ing.  No  fubjeft,  however  loyal,  pretends  to  deny,  that  the  difputed  title  and 
foreign  dominions  of  the  prefent  royal  family  are  a  lofs  ;  nor  is  there  any  parti- 
zan  of  the  Stuart  family,  but  will  confefs,  that  the  claim  of  hereditary,  in- 
defeafible  right,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  are  alfo  difadvantages  in  that 
family.  It  belongs,  therefore,  to  a  philofopher  alone,  who  is  of  neither  party, 
to  put  all  thefe  circumftances  in  the  fcale,  and  affign  to  each  of  them  its  proper 

Lord  (hip  replycd  very  plcafantly,  IVhy,  tbeitj   I  **  fonable,  yet  now  arc  mod  unreafonable  and 

ihink  your   MajeJIy  may  la'wfulU  take  my  brother  s  **  inconvenient.     But  all  thefe  will  eafily  be  cut 

money:    For  he  offers  it^      In  Sir  Walter  Ra-  **  ofF  with   the  fuperior  povver  of  her  Majcfty'i 

lejgh's  preface  to  the  Hiflory  of  the  world,  there  **  prerogative,  againft  which  her  own  grants  are 

is  this  remarkable  paiTigc.     Philip  II.  hy  ftrong  **  not  to  be  pleaded  or  inforced."    Ztate  tflici,' 

hand  and  main  force  y  attempted  to  make  himfelf  not  land,  p.  1537*  Edit.  1706. 
only  an   abfolute  monarch  o^uer  the  Netherlands,         As  thefe  were  very  common,  if  not,  perhaps* 

like  uniG  tl>e  kings  and  fcvereigns  0/ EnglsLiid  anil  the  univerfal   notions  of  the  times,   the  two-nrft 

l-Vance  ;  ^«f  Turk-like,  to  tread  under  bis  feet  all  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart  weic  the  more 

their  natural  and  fundamental  laios,  privileges^  and  excufable  for  their  n^llake.    And  Rapin,  faitable 

an/ lent  rights.  Spenser,  fpeaking  of  fome  grants  to  his  ufual  maligiuty  and  partiality,   feema  to 

of  the  English  kings  to  the  Irish  corporations,  treat  them  with  too  much  feverity,  upgn  accoant 

fays,  "  All  which,  tho',  at  the  time  of  their  fir  ft  of  it. 
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grant,  they  were  tolerable,  and  perhaps  rea- 
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poife  and  influence.  Such  an  one  will  readily^  at  firft,  acknowlege*  that  all  pa- 
litical  queftions  are  infinitely  complicatc^jd  -,  and  that  there  fcarce  ever  occurs  in  any 
deliberation,  a  choice,  which  is  either  purely  good,  or  purely  ill.  Confequences, 
mixed  and  varied,  may  be  forefeen  to  flow  from  every  meafure  :  and  many  con- 
fequences,  unforefeen,  do  always,  in  faft,  refult  from  it.  Hefitadon,  and  referve, 
and  fufpcnfe,  are,  therefore,  the  only  fentiments  he  brings  to  this  eflay  or  trial.  Or 
if  he  indulges  any  pafl[ion,  'tis  that  of  derilion  and  ridicule  againft  the  ignorant 
multitude,  who  are  always  clamorous  and  dogmatical,  even  in  the  nicefl:  quefti- 
ons, of  which,  from  want  of  temper,  perhaps  ftill  more  than  of  underftanding, 
they  are  altogether  unfit  judges. 

But  to  fay  fomething  more  determinate  on  this  head,  the  following  refle£lions 
will,  I  hope,  fliow  the  temper,  if  not  the  underftanding  of  a  philofopher. 

Were  we  to  judge  merely  by  firft  appearance,  and  by  paft  experience,  we 
muft  allow  that  the  advantages  of  a  parliamentary  title  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover 
aie  much  greater  than  thofe  of  an  undifputed  hereditary  title  in  the  houfe  of  Stu- 
art ;  and  that  our  fathers  adled  wifely  in  preferring  the  former  to  the  latter.  So 
long  as  the  houfe  of  Stuart  reigned  in  Britain,  which,  with  fome  interrup- 
tions, was  above  80  years,  the  government  was  kept  in  a  continual  fever,  by  the 
contentions  betwixt  the  privileges  of  the  people  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 
If  arms  were  dropt,  the  noife  of  difputes  continued :  Or  if  thefe  were  filenced, 
jealoufy  ftill  corroded  the  heart,  and  threw  the  nation  into  an  unnatural  ferment 
and  dilbrder.  And  while  we  were  thus  occupied  in  domeftic  contentions,  a  fo- 
reign power,  dangerous,  if  not  fatal,  to  public  liberty,  eredled  itfelf  in  Europe, 
without  any  oppofition  from  us,  and  even  fometimes  with  our  afllftance. 

But  during  thefe  laft  fixty  years,  when  a  parliamentary  eftablifliment  has  taken 
place ;  whatever  faftions  may  have  prevailed  either  among  the  people  or  in  pub- 
lic aflemblies,  the  whole  force  of  our  conftitution  has  always  fallen  to  one  fide, 
and  an  uninterrupted  harmony  has  been  preferved  between  our  princes  and  our 
parliaments.  Public  liberty,  with  internal  peace  and  order,  has  floriftied  almoft 
without  interruption  :  Trade  and  manufactures  and  agriculture  have  increafed  : 
The  arts  and  fciences  and  philofophy  have  been  cultivated :  Even  religious  par- 
ties have  been  neceflitated  to  lay  afide  their  mutual  rancor  :  And  the  glory  of  the 
nation  has  fpred  itfelf  all  over  Europe  •,  while  we  ftand  the  bulwark  againft  op- 
preflion,  and  the  great  antagonift  of  that  power  which  threatens  every  people 
with  conqueft  and  fubjeftion.  So  long  and  fo  glorious  a  period  no  nation  al- 
moft can  boaft  of:  Nor  is  there  another  inftance,  in  the  whole  hiftory  of  mankind, 
that  fo  many  millions  of  people  have,  during  fuch  a  fpace  of  time,  been  held  to- 
gether, in  a  manner  fo  free,  fo  rational,  and  fo  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  human 
nature. 

But  tho*  this  recent  inftance  fcems  clearly  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  prefent  efta- 
blifliment, there  are  fome  circumftances  to  be  thrown  into  the  other  fcale  •,  and 
•tis  dangerous  to  regulate  our  judgment  by  one  event  or  example. 

We  have  had  two  rebellions  during  the  floriftiing  period  above  mentioned,  be- 
fides  plots  and  confpiracies  without  number.  And  if  none  of  thefe  have  produced 
any  very  fatal  event,  we  may  afcribe  our  efcape  chiefly  to  the  narrow  genius  of 
thofe  princes  who  difputed  our  eftablifliment  j  and  may  efteem  ourfelves  fo  far 

fortu- 
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fortunate.  But  the  daims  of  the  banifbed  family,  I  fear,  are  not  yet  antiquated  s 
and  who  can  foreteJ,  that  their  future  attempts  will  produce  no  greater  difordtcr? 

The  difputes  betwixt  privilege  and  prerogative  may  eafily  be  compofed  by  laws, 
and  votes,  and  conferences,  and  conceflions  5  where  there  is  tolerable  temper  or 
prudence  on  both  fides,  or  on  either  fide.  Among  contending  titles,  the  queftion 
can  only  be  determined  by  the  fword,  and  by  devaftation,  and  by  civil  war. 

A  PRiNCB  who  fills  the  throne  with  a  difputed  title,  dares  not  arm  his  fub- 
je6b  ;  the  onfy  method  of  fecuring  a  people  fully,  both  againft  domeftic  oppref- 
fion  and  foreign  conqueft. 

Notwithstanding  all  our  riches  and  renown,  what  a  critical  efcape  did  we 
lately  make  from  dangers,  which  were  owing  not  fo  much  to  bad  condud:  and  ill 
fuccefs  in  war,,  ^s  to  the  pernicious  praftice  of  mortgaging  our  finances,  and  the 
ftill  more  pernicious  maxim  of  never  paying  off  our  incumbrances  ?  Such  fatal 
meafures  could  never  have  been  embraced,  had  it  not  been  to  fecure  a  precarious 
cfl:abli(hment  ^ 

But  to  convince  us,  that  an  hereditary  title  is  to  be  embraced  rather  than  a 
parliamentary  one,  which  is  not  fupportcd  by  any  other  views  or  motives ;  a  man 
needs  only  tranfport  himfelf  back  to  the  aera  of  the  reftoration,  and  fuppofe,  that 
he  had  had  a  feat  in  that  parliament  which  recalled  the  royal  family,,  and  put  a 
period  to  the  greatcft  diforders  that  ever  arofe  from  the  oppofite  pretenfions  of 
prince  and  people.  What  would  have  been  thought  of  one,  that  had  propofed^ 
at  that  time,  to  fet  afide  Charles  II.  and  fettle  the  crown  on  the  Duke  of  York 
or  Glocester,  merely  in  order  to  exclude  all  high  claims,  like  thofe  of  their 
father  and  grandfather  ?  Would  not  fuch  an  one  have  been  regarded  as  a  very  ex- 
travagant projeftor,  who  loved  dangerous  remedies,  and  could  tamper  and  play 
with  a  government  and  national  conftitution,  like  a  quack  with  a  fickly  patient  ? 

The  advantages  which  refult  from  a  parliamentary  title,  preferably  to  an  here- 
ditary one,  tho*  they  are  great,  arc  too  refined  ever  to  enter  into  the  conception 
of  the  vulgar.  The  bulk  of  mankind  would  never  allow  them  to  be  fufficient  for 
committing  what  would  be  regarded  as  an  injuftice  to  the  prince.  They  muft  be 
fupported  by  fome  grofs,  popular,  and  familiar  topics  ;  and  wife  men,  tho'  con- 
vinced of  their  force,  would  rejeft  them,  in  compliance  with  the  weaknefs  and 
prejudices  of  the  people.  An  incroaching  tyrant  or  deluded  bigot  alone,  by  his 
mifconduA,  is  able  to  enrage  the  nation,  and  render  pradticablc  what  was  al- 
ways, perhaps,  defireable. 

In  reality,  the  reafon  adigned  by  the  nation  for  excluding  the  race  of  Stuart/ 
and  fo  many  other  branches  of  the  royal  femily,  is  not  on  account  of  their  here- 
ditary title,  (which,  however  juft  in  itfelf,  would,  to  vulgar  apprehenfions,  have 
appeared  altogether'  abfurd)  but  on  account  of  their  religion*  Which  leads  us 
to  conipare  the  difadvantages  above  mentioned  of  each  eftablifhmenr* 

I  CONFESS,  that,  confidering  the  matter  in  general,  it  wereTather  to  be  wi(hcd> 
that  our  prince  had  no  foreign  dominions,  and  could  confine  all  his  attention  to 
the  government  of  this  iOand.     For,  not  to  mention  fome  real  incoaveniencies  *that 

>  Thofe  who  conitder  how  nniverfal  this  per-     on.     But  we  ky  noder  lefs  neceflity  than  other 
tiidous  pradice  of  fonding  has  beeoxne  all  over    dates. 
EuROFjEy  may  perhaps  difpote  this  laft   opini« 
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may^refult  from  territories  on  the  continent,  they  afford  fuch  a  handle  for  calum- 
ny and  defamation,  as  is  greedily  feized  by  the  people,  who  are  always  difpofed 
to  think  ill  of  their  fuperiors.  It  muft,  however,  be  acknowleged,  that  Hano- 
ver is,  perhaps,  the  fpot  of  ground  in  Europe  the  leaft  inconvenient  for  a  King 
of  Britain.  It  lies  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  at  a  diftancc  from  the  great  powersf, 
which  are  our  natural  rivals:  It  is  protefted  by  the  laws  of  the  empire,  as  well  as 
by  the  arms  of  its  own  fovereign  :  And  it  ferves  only  to  connc6l  us  more  clofely 
wth  the  houfe  of  Austria,  which  is  our  natural  ally. 

In  the  laft  war,  it  has  been  of  fervice  to  us,  by  furnilhing  us  with  a  confiderable 
body  of  auxiliary  troops,  the  braveft  and  mod  faithful  in  the  world.  The  Elec- 
tor of  Hanover  is  the  only  confiderable  prince  in  the  empire,  who  has  purfued 
no  feparate  end,  and  has  raifed  up  no  dale  pretenfions,  during  the  late  commo- 
tions of  Europe  ;  but  has  afted,  all  along,  with  the  dignity  of  a  king  of  Bri- 
tain. And  ever  fince  the  acceffion  of  that  family,  it  would  be  difficult  to  (how 
any  harm  we  have  ever  received  from  the  eledloral  dominions,  except  that  (hort 
difguft  in  1718,  with  Charles  XII.  who,  regulating  himfclf  by  maxims  very 
different  from  thofe  of  othej:  princes,  made  a  perfonal  quarrel  of  every  public  in- 
jury. 

The  religious  perfuafion  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart  is  an  inconvenience  of  a  much 
deeper  dye,  and  would  threaten  us  with  much  more  difmal  confequenccs.  The 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  with  its. huge  train  of  priefts  and  friers,  is  vaftly  more 
expenfive  than  ours  :  Even  tho'  unaccompanied  with  its  natural  attendants  of 
inquifitors,  and  ftakcs,  and  gibbets,  it  is  lefs  tolerating :  And  not  contented  with 
Alividing  the  facerdotal  from  the  regal  office,  (which  muft  be  prejudicial  to  any 
ilate)  it  beftows  the  former  on  a  foreigner,  who  has  always  a  feparate,  and  may 
often  have  an  oppofite  intereft  to  that  of  the  public. 

But  were  this  religion  ever  fo  advantageous  to  fociety,  it  is  contrary  to  that 
which  is  eftStbliihed  among  us,  and  which  is  likely  to  keep  pofTeflion,  for  a  long 
time,  of  the  minds  of  the  people.  And  tho'  it  is  much  to  be  hoped,  that  the 
progrefs  of  reafon  and  philofophy  will,  by  degrees,  abate  the  virulent  acrimony 
of  oppofite  religions  all  over  Europe;  yet  the  fpirit  of  moderation  has,  as  yer, 
made  too  flow  advances  to  be  entirely  trufted.  The  condudt  of  the  Saxon  fa- 
mily, where  the  fame  perfon  can  be  a  Catholic  King  and  a  Proteftant  Eledor,  is, 
perhaps,  the  firft  inftancc,  in  modern  times,  of  fo  reafonable  and  prudent  a  be- 
havior. And  the  gradual  progrefs  of  the  Catholic  fuperftition  does,  even  there, 
prognofticate  a  fpecdy  alteration :  After  which,  'tis  juftly  to  be  apprehended,  that 
perfecutions  will  put  a  fpeedy  period  to  the  Proteftant  religion  in  the  place  of  iu 
•nativity. 

Thus,  upon  the  whole,  the  advantages  of  the  fettlement  in  the  family  of  Stu- 
art, which  frees  us  from  a  difputed  title,  feem  to  bear  fome  proportion  with 
thofe  of  the  fettlement  in  the  family  of  Hanover,  which  frees  us  from  the  claims 
of  prerogative  :  But  at  the  fame  time,  its  difad vantages,  by  placing  on  the  throne 
a  IComan  Catholic,  are  much  greater  than  thofe  of  the  other  eftabliflimenr,  in 
fettling  the  crown  on  a  foreign  prince.     What  party  an  impartial  patriot,  in  the 
reign  of  K.  William  or  Q1  Anne,  would  have  chofen  amidft  thcfe  oppofite 
views,  may,  perhaps,  to  fome  appear  hard  to  determine.     For  may  parr,  I  efteem 
liberty  fo  invaluable  a  blefling  in  fociety,  that  whatever  fiavors  its  progrefs  and 
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fecurity,  can  fcarce  be  too  fondly  cherilhed  by  every  one  who  is  a  lover  of  hu- 
man kind. 

But  the  fettJement  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover  has  aftually  taken  place.  The 
princes  of  that  family,  without  intrigue,  without  cabal,  without  folicitation  on 
their  parr,  have  been  called  to  mount  our  throne,  by  the  united  voice  of  the 
whole  legiflative  body.  They  have,  fince  their  acceflion,  difplayed,  in  all  their 
aftions,  the  uttnoft  mildnefs,  equity,  and  regard  to  the  laws  and  conftitution. 
Our  own  minifters,  our  own  parliaments,  ourfelves  have  governed  us ;  and  if 
aught  ill  has  befallen  us,  we  can  only  blame  fortune  or  ourfelves.  What  a  re- 
proach muft  we  become  among  nations,  if,  difgufted  with  a  fettlement  fo  <leli- 
berately  nuide,  and  whofe  conditions  have  been  fo  religioufly  obferved,  we  fhould 
throw  every  thing  again  into  confufion  5  and  by  our  levity  and  rebellious  difpofi* 
tion,  prove  ourfelves  totally  unfit  for  any  ftate  but  that  of  abfolute  flavery  and 
fubjcdlion  ? 

The  greateft  inconvenience  attending  a  difputed  title,  is,  that  it  brings  us  iit 
danger  of  civil  wars  and  rebellions.  What  wife  man,  to  avoid  this  inconvenience, 
would  run  direftly  upon  a  civil  war  and  rebellion  ?  Not  to  mention,  that  fo  long 
pofleflion,  fecured  by  fo  many  laws,  muft,  ere  this  time,  in  the  apprehenfion  of 
a  great  part  of  the  nation,  have  begot  a  title  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  inde- 
pendent of  their  [  r^fent  pofleflion :  So  that  now.  we  Ihould  not,  even  by  a  re- 
volution,  obtain  the  end,  of  avoiding  a  difputed  title. 

No  revolution  made  by  national  forces,  will  ever  be  able,  without  fome  other 
great  neceflity,  to  abolifla  our  debts  and  incumbrances,  in  which  the  intereft  of  fo 
many  perfons  is  concerned.  And  a  revolution  made  by  foreign  forces,  is  a  con-^ 
queft :  A  calamity  with  wliich  the  precarious  balance  of  power  very  nearly  threat- 
ens u^s  and  which  our  civil  diflenCons  are  likely,  above  all  other  circumftances^ 
■  to  bring  fuddenly  upon  us. 


E       S       S       A       Y         XIV. 

IDEA   OF    A    PERFECT    COMMONWEALTH. 

• 

OF  all  mankind,  there  are  none  fo  pernicious  as  political  projeftors,  if  they 
have  power ;  nor  fo  ridiculous^  if  they  want  it :  As  on  the  other  hand,  a 
wife  politician  is  the  mod  beneficial  charafter  in  nature,  if  accompanied  with  au- 
thority v  and  the  moft  innocent,,  and  not  altogether  ufelefs,  even  if  deprived  of  it.^ 
*Tis  not  with  forms  of  government,  as  with  other  artificial  contrivances  •,  where  arv 
old  engine  may  be  rejedted,  if  we  can  difcover  another  more  accurate  and  com- 
modious, or  where  trials  may  fafely  be  made,  even  tho*  the  fuccefs  be  doubtful. 
An  cftabliflied  government  has  an  infinite  advantage,  by  that  very  circumftance  of 
its  being  ellabliflied  -,  the  bulk  of  mankind  being  governed  by  authority,  not 
reafon,  and  never  attributing  authority  to  any  thing  that  has  not  the  recommen- 
dation of  antiquity.     To  tamper,  therefore,  in  this  aflfair>  or  try  projefts  merely 
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upon  the  credit  of  fuppofed  argument  and  philofophy,  can  never  be  the  part  of 
a  wife  magiftrate,  who  will  bear  a  reverence  to  what  carries  the  marks  of  age  1 
and  tho*  he  may  attempt  fome  improvement  for  the  public  good,  yet  will  he  ad- 
juft  his  innovations,  as  much  as  poflible,  to  the  antient  fabric,  and  preferve  en- 
tire the  chief  pillars  and  fupports  of  the  confticution. 

The   mathematicians  in  Europe  have  been  much  divided  concerning  that  fi- 
gure of  a  (hip,  which  is  the  mofl:  commodious  for  failing;  and  Huygeks,  who 
at  laft  determined  this  controvcrfy,  is  juftly  thought  to  have  obliged  the  learned, 
as  well  as  commercial  world;  tho'  Columbus  had  failed  to  America,  and  Sir 
F&ANcis  Drake  made  the  tour  of  the  world,  without  any  fuch  difcovery.     As 
one  form  of  government  muft  be  allowed  more  perfeft  than  another,  independ-  • 
ent  of  the  manners  and  humors  of  particular  men  ;  why  may  we  not  inquire,  what 
is  the  moft  perfcft  of  all,  tho*  the  common  botched  and  inaccurate  govemmcncs 
feem  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  focicty,  and  tho'  it  be  not  fo  eafy  to  eftablilh  a 
new  government,  as  to  build  a  veffel  upon  a  new  plan  ?  The  fubjeft  is  furcly  the 
moft  worthy  curiofity  of  any  the  wit  of  man  can  poflibly  dcvife.      And  who 
knows,  if  this  controverfy  were  fixed  by  the  univcrfal  confent  of  the  learned, 
but  in  fome  future  age,  an  opportunity  might  be  afforded  of  reducing  the  theory 
to  praftice,  either  by  adiflblution  or  the  old  governments,   or  the  combination 
of  men  to  form  a  new  one,  in  fome  diftant  part  of  the  world  ?  In  all  cafes,  it 
muft  be  advantageous  to  know  what  is  moft  perfeA  in  the  kind,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  bring  any  real  conftitution  or  form  of  government  as  near  it  as  poffiblc,  by 
fuch  gentle  alterations  and  innovations  as  may  not  give  too  great  difturbance  to 
fociety. 

All  I  pretend  to  in  the  prefent  effay  is  to  revive  this  fubjedt  of  fpeculation  5 
and  therefore  I  fhall  deliver  my  fentiments  in  as  few  words  as  poflible.  A  long 
diflertation  on  that  head  would  not,  I  apprehend,  be  very  acceptable  to  the 
public,  who  will  be  apt  to  regard  fuch  difquifitions,  both  as  ufelefs  and  chime* 
ricah 

All  plans  of  government,  which  fuppofe  great  reformation  in  the  manners  of 
mankind,  are  plainly  imaginary.  Of  this  nature,  arc  the  Republic  of  PLAto,  and 
the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  The  Oceana  is  the  only  valuable  model  of  a 
commonwealth,  that  has  as  yet  been  offered  to  the  public. 

The  chief  defefts  of  the  Oceana  feem  to  be  thefe.  Firft^  Its  rotation  is 
inconvenient,  by  throwing  men,  of  whatever  ability,  by  intervals,  out  of  pub- 
lic employments.  Secondly^  Its  Agrarian  is  impradicable.  Men  will  loon  learn 
the  art,  which  was  praftifed  in  antient  Rome,  of  concealing  their  pofleflions  un- 
der other  people's  names  ;  till  at  laft,  the  abufe  will  become  fo  common,  that 
they  will  throw  off,  even  the  appearance  of  reftraint.  Thirdly,  The  Oceana 
provides  not  a  fufficient  fecurity  for  liberty,  or  the  redrefs  of  grievances.  The 
fenate  muft  propofe,  and  the  people  confent  •,  by  which  means,  the  fenate  have 
not  only  a  negative  upon  the  people,  but,  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  confequence, 
their  negative  goes  before  the  votes  of  the  people.  Were  the  King's  negative  of 
the  fame  nature  in  the  English  conftitution,  and  could  he  prevent  any  bill  from 
coming  into  parliament,  he  would  be  an  abfolute  monarch.  As  his  negative 
follows  the  votes  of  the  houfes,  it  is  of  little  confequcnce :  Such  a  difierence  is 
there  in  the  manner  of  placing  the  fame  thing.      When  a  popular  bill  has  been 

debated 
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debated  in  the  two  houfes,  is  brought  to  maturity,  all  its  conveniencies  and  in- 
con  veniencies  weighed  and  balanced ;  if  afterwards  i^  be  prcfenred  for  the  royal  af- 
fent,  few  princes  will  venture  to  rcjeA  the  unanimous  delire  of  the  people.  But 
could  the  King  crufh  a  difagreeable  bill  in  embryo,  (as  was  the  cafe  for  foiTie  time, 
in  the  Scotch  parliament,  by  means  of  the  lords  of  the  articles),  the  British 
government  would  have  no  balance,  nor  would  grievances  ever  be  rcdreflfed  : 
And  'tis  certain,  that  exorbitant  power  proceeds  not,  in  any  government,  from  new 
laws,  fo  much  as  from  negletting  to  remedy  the  abufcs  which  frequently  rife 
from  the  old  ones.  .A  government,  fays  Machiavel,  muft  often  be  brought 
back  to  its  original  principles.'  It  appears  then,  that  in  the  Oceana  the  Whole 
legiQature  may  be  faid  to  reft  in  the  fenate  ;  which  Harrington  would  own  t6' 
be  an  inconvenient  form  of  government,  efpecially  after  the  j^grarian  is  abo- 
lilhed.  • 

Here  is  a  form  of  goyemment,  to  which  I  cannot,  in  theory,  difcover  any 
confiderable  objcdlion. 

Let  GREAt  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  any  territory  of  equal  extent,  be 
divided  into  loo  counties,  and  each  county  into  loo  parilhes,  making  in  aH 
10,000.  If  the  country  purpofed  to  be  erefted  into  a  commonwealth,  be  of 
mdre  narrow  extent,  we  may  diminifli  the  nimiber  of  counties-,  but  never  bring 
.them  beloV7  thirty.  If  it  be  of  greater  extent,  'twere  better  to  enlarge  the  parifhes; 
•pr  throw  more  parishes  into  a  county,  than  infcreafe  the  number  of  counties. 
1  Let  all  the  free-holders  of  ten  pounds  a-year  in  the  country,  and  all  the  houfe- 
fiolders  worth  200  pounds  in  the  town  plrifties,  meet  annually  in  the  parilh- 
church,  and  chufc,  by  ballot,  fome  ireehoWer  of  the  county  for  their  member, 
whom  we  ftiall  call  the  county  reprefentative. 

Let*  the  100  county  reprfefentativds,  two  days  after  their  ekftion,  meet  in  the 
county-town,  and  chwfc  by  ballot,  frbm  their  own  body,  ten-  county  magiflrate\ 
and  one  fenatcr.  There  are,  therefore,  in  the  whole  commonwealth,  100  fena^ 
tors,  HOC  county  magiftrates,  and  .10,000  county  reprefentatives.  For  we  fhall 
beftow  on  all  fcnators  the  authority  of  county  magiftrates,  and  on  all  county  ma^ 
giftrates  the'  authority  of  county  repfeftrntatives. 

Let  the  fenators  meet  in  the  capital,  and  be  endowed  with  the  whole  execu- 
tive power  of  the  commonwealth  %  the  power  of  peace  and  war,  of  giving  or- 
ders to  generals,  admirals,  and  ambafladors,  and,  in  fhort,  all  the  prerogatives 
of  a  British  King,  except  his  negative. 

LrBt  the  county  reprefentatives  meet  in  their  particular  counties,  andpoflefs 
iie  whole  legiflativc  power  df  the  commonwealth;  the  grcateft  number  of  coun^ 
ties  .deciding  the  queftion  ;  and  where  thefe  are  equal,  let  the  fenate  have  the 
cafting  vote. 

Every  new  law  muft  firft  be  debated  in  the  fenate  ;  and  tho'  rejedted  by  it, 
if  ten  fenators  infift  and  proteft,  it  muft  be  fent  down  to  the  counties.  The  fe^ 
4iai:e  may  join  to  the  copy  of  the  law,  their  reafons  for  receiving  or  rejcdling  it. 

Because  it  would  be  troublefome  to  aflemUe  the  whole  county  reprefenta- 
tives for  every  trivial  law  that  may  be  requifite,  the  fenate  have  their  choice  of 
Ending  down  thd  law  either  to  the  county  magiftrates  or  county  reprefencativeS. 

The  magiftrates,  tho*  the  law  be  referred  to  them,  may,  if  they  pleafe,  call 
the  reptefentatives,  and  fubmic  the  affair  to  their  determination. 

N  n  Whether 
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Whether  the  law  be  referred  by  the  fenate  to  the  county  magiftrates  or  re- 
prefcntarives,  a  copy  of  it,  and  of  the  fenate's  rearons,  muft  be  fent  to  everf 
reprefcntative  eight  days  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  aflembling,  in  order  to 
deliberate  concerning  it.  And  tho*  the  determination  be,  by  the  fenate,  referred 
to  the  magiftrates,  if  five  reprefentarives  of  the  county  order  the  magiftrates  to 
aflemble  the  whole  court  of  reprefentatives,  and  fubmit  the  affair  to  their  determi- 
nation, they  muft  obey. 

Either  the  county  magiftrates  or  reprefentatives  may  give,  to"  the  fenator  of 
the  county,  the  copy  of  a  law  to  be  propofed  to  the  fenate;  and -if  five  counties 
concur  in  the  fame  order,  the  law,  tho*  refufed  by  the  fenate,  muft  come  either 
to  the  county  magiftrates  or  reprefentatives,  as  is  contained  in  the  order  of  the 
five  counties. 

Any  twenty  counties,  by  a  vote  either  of  their  magiftrates  or  reprefentatives, 
may  throw  any  man  out  of  all  public  offices  for  a  year«  Thirty  counties  for  three 
years. 

The  fenate  has  a  power  of  throwing  out  any  member  or  number  of  members 
of  its  own  body,  not  to  be  re-ele6ted  for  that  year.  The  fenate  cannot  throw  out 
twice  in  a  year  the  fenator  of  the  fame  county. 

Th  e  power  of  the  old  fenate  continues  for  three  weeks  after  the  annual  elec- 
tion of  the  county  reprefentatives.  Then  all  the  new  fenators  are  fhut  up  in  a 
conclave,  Uke  the  cardinals  *,  and  by  an  intricate  ballot,  fuch  as  that  of  Venice  or 
Malta,  they  chufe  the  following  magiftrates;  a  protedor,  who  reprefent^ Ar ' 
dignity  of  the  commonwealth,  and  prefides  in  the  fenate*,  two  fecretaries  of 
ftate  *,  thefe  fix  councils,  a  council  of  uate,  a  council  of  religion  and  learning,  a 
council  of  trade,  a  council  of  laws,  a  council  of  war,  a  council  of  the  admiralty, 
each  council  confifting  of  five  perfons  ;  together  with  fix  commiffioners  of  the  trea- 
sury and  a  firft  commiflloner.  All  thefe  muft  be  fenators.  The  fenate  alfo 
names  all  the  ambaflfadors  to  foreign  courts,  who  may  either  be  fenators  or  not. 

The  fenate  may  continue  any  or  all  of  thefe,  but  muft  re-ele£b  them  every 
year. 

The  proteftor  and  two  fecretaries  have  feflion  and  fuffrage  in  the  council  of 
ftate.  The  bufinefs  of  that  council  is  all  foreign  politics.  The  council  of  ftate 
has  fefiion  and  fuflPrage  in  all  the  other  councils. 

The  council  of  religion  and  learning  infpe6bs  the  univerfities  and  clergyi 
That  of  trade  infpedls  every  thing  that  may  ^£k6t  commerce.  That  of  laws  in- 
ipefls  all  the  abufes  of  laws  by  the  inferior  magiftrates,  and  examines  what  im- 
provements may  be  made  of  the  municipal  law.  That  of  war  infpeds  the  mili^ 
tia  and  its  difcipline,  magazines,  ftores,  &£.  and  when  the  republic  is  in  war,  ex^ 
amuies  into  the  proper  orders  for  generals.  The  council  of  admiralty  has  the 
fame  power  with  regard  to  the  navy^  together  with  the  nomination  of  the  captains 
«nd  all  inferior  officers. 

None  of  thefe  councils  can  give  orders,  themfelves,  except  where  they  receive 
fuch  powers  from  the  fenate.  In  other  cafes,  they  muft  communicate  every  thing 
to  the  ftnate. 

When  the  fenate  is  under  adjoumnaent,  any  of  the  councils  may  aflemble  it 
befiore  the  day  appointed  for  it&  oieetkig. 
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the  magiftrates  of  the  county  to  which  the  re^rocnt  belongs.  The  magiftrates 
may  break  any  ofEcer  in  the  county  regiment.  And  the  ienate  may  do  the* 
fame^to  any  officer  in  the  fervice.  If  the  magiftrates  do.  not  think  proper  to- 
confirm  the  general's  choice,  they  may  nominate  another  officer  in  the  place  of 
him  they  rejedt. 

All  crimes  are  tryed  within  the  county  by  the  magiftrates  and  a  jury.  But  the 
fenate  can  ftop  any  trial,  and  bring  it  before  themfelves. 

Any  county  may  indift  any  man  before  the  fenate,  for  any  crime. 

The  protedor,  the  two  fecrctaries,  the  council  of  ftate,  with  any  five  more 
that  the  fenate  appoints,  on  extraordinary  emergencies,  are  poflcffed  of  dSlaUriaF. 
power  for  fix  months. 

The  proteftor  nuy  pardon  any  perlbn  condemned  by  the  inferior  courts. 

In  time  of  war,  no  officer  of  the  army  that  is  in  the  field,  can  have  any  ciWL 
Qffice  in  the  commonwealth. 

.  The  capital,  which  we  (hall  call  London,  may  be  allowed  four  members  ia 
the  fenate.  It  may  therefore  be  divided  into  four  counties.  The  reprefentatives^. 
of  each  of  thcfe  chufe  one  fenator,  and  ten  magiftrates..  There  arc  therefore  ia 
thp  city,  four  fenators,  forty-four  magiftrates,  and  four  hundred  reprcfenutiveaw 
The  magiftrates  have  the  fame  authority  as  in  the  counties.  The  reprefentatives 
alfo  have  the  fame  authority  ;  but  they  never  meet  in  one  general  court:  They 
give  their  votes  in  their  particular  county,  or  divifion  of  hundreds. 

When  they  enaft  any  city-law,  th^  greatteft  number  of  courtties  or  divifions 
determines  the  matter.     And  where  thefe  are  equal,  the  magiftrates  have  the' 
qafting  vote. 

The  magiftrates  chufe  the  mayor,  lheriff>,  recorder^  and  other  officers  oi 
the  city. 

In  the  comnionweakh,  no  reprefcntative,  magiftratc,  or.  fenator,  as.  fuch, 
has  any  falary.  The  proteftor,  fecretaries,  councils,  and  ambaffadors,  havic 
iaiafies. 

The  firft  year  in  every  century  is  fet  apart  to  correft  all  inequalities,  which 
time  may  have  produced  ii^  the  rcprefentative.  This  nnift  be  done  by  .thalcr 
giflajture. 

The  follpwng  political  s^horifms  may  exj^ain  the  reafon  of  thefe  orders. 

The  lower  fort  of  people  and  fmall  proprietors  Are  good  enough  judges  of  one 
not  very  diftant  from  them  in  rank  or  habitation  -,  and  therefore,  in  their  paro- 
chial meetings,  will  probably  chufe  the  beft,  or  nearly  the  beft  reprefcntative: 
But  they  are  wholly  unfit  for  county- n[>eetings^  and  for  ekding  into  the  higher 
offices  of  the  republic.  Their  ignorance  gives  the  grandees  an  opportunity  of  de- 
ceiving them. 

Ten  thoufand,  even  tho*  they  were  not  annually  elefted,  are  a  large  enough 
bafis  for  any  free  government.  *Tis  true,  the  nobles  in  Poland  are  more  than 
io,oo<5,  and  yet  thefe  opprefe  the  people.  But  as  power  continues  there  . 
always  in  the  fame  perfons  and  families,  this  makes  them,  in  a  manner,  a  dif- 
ferent nation  from  the.  people.  Befide3».  the  nobles  are  there  united  under  a  few 
heads  of  families. 

All  free  governments  muft  confift  of  two  councils,  a  lefs  and  a  greater,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  a  fenate  and  people.     The  people,  as  Harrington,  obferves, 

8:  '  would 
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would  want  wifdom,  without  the  fenate  :  The  fcnate,  without  the  people,  would 
want  honefty. 

A  LARGE  aflembly  of  1000,  for  inftance,  to  reprefent  the  people,  if  allowed 
tJO- debate,  would  fall  into  diforder.  If  not  allowed  to  debate,  the  fenate  has  a  ne- 
gative upon  them,  and  the  worft  kind  of  negative,  that  before  refolution. 

H^RE  therefore  is  an  inconvenience  which  no  government  has  yet  fully  reme- 
died, but  which  is  the  eafieft  to  be  remedied  in  the  world.  If  the  people  debate,  alL 
is  confufion  r  If  they  do  not  debate,  they  can  only  refolve  ;  and  then  the  fenate 
carves  for  them.  Divide  the  people  into  many  feparate  bodies  ;  and  then  they 
may  debate  with  fafcty,  and  every  inconvenience  feems  to  be  prevented. 

Cardinal  de  Retz  fays,  that  all  numerous  aflemblies,  however  compbfed,, 
are  mere  mob,  and  fwayed  in  their  debates  by  tlie  lead  motive.  This  we  find 
confirmed  by  daily  experience.  When  an  abfurdity  ftrikes  a.  member,  he  conveys 
it  to  his  neighbor,  and  fo  on,  till  the  whole  be  infefted.  Separate  this  great  bo- 
dy •,  and  tho*  every  member  be  only  of  middHng  fenfe;  *tis  not  probable,  that  any 
thing  but  reafon  can  prevail  over  the  whole.  Influence  and  example  being  re- 
moved,^  good  fenfe  will  always  g^t  the  better  of  bad  among  a  number  of  people* 
Good  fei^  is  one  thing :  But  follies  are  nu.mberlefs ;  and  every,  man  has  a  different 
one.  The  only  way  of  making  a  people  wife,  is  to  keep  them  from  uniting  into 
large  aifembUes. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  guarded  againft:  in  tv try  fenate :  Its  combination t. 
aiid  its  divifion.  Its  combination  is  moft  dangerous^  And  againft  this  inconve- 
nience we  have  provided  the  following  remedies,  i.  The  great  dependence  of  the 
ftnacors  on  the  people  by  annual  eleftions',  and  that  not  by  an  undiftinguifhing 
habble,  like  the  English  ele£lor$,,  butby.ijaen  pf  fortune  and  education,  2, The 
fmall  power  they  are  allowed.  They  have  few  dffices  to  difpofe  oL  Almoft  all. 
are  given  by  the  magiftrates  in  the  downtics.'  3.  The  court  of  competitors,  which 
being  compofcd  of  men  that'  are  their  rivals,  next  to  them  in  iritereft,  and 
uneafy  in  their  prcfent  fituation,  wilt  be  fure  ta  take  iall  advantages  againft  them. 

The  divifion  of  the  fenate  is  prevented,  i.  By.  the-  fnftallnefs  of  their  number. 
2'.  As  faftion  fuppofes  a  combination*  to> a  feparatfe  intierbft^  itis-.p.reVented'hy  tiieir 
dependence  on  the  people.     3^  They  have  a  poorer  of  expdling  any  factious  mem- 
ber.    *Tis  true,  when  another  member  of  the  fame  fpirit  comes  from  the  county,, 
they  have-  no  power  of  expelling  him :  Nop  is  it  fiti  they  Ihould  ;  for  that  Ihows 
the  humor  to  be  in^the  people,  and  probably  arifes  from  fome  ill  conduft  in  pub- 
He  aff^rs.     4.  Almoft  any  man, .  in  a  fenate  fo  regularly  chofen  by  the  people,, 
may  be  fuppofcd  fit  for  any  civil  office..     *Twould  be  proper,  therefore,  for  the! 
fenate  to  form  fome  general  refblutions  with  regard^  to  the  difpofing  of  offices 
among  the  members  :  Which  refohitions  would  not  confine  therti  in  critical  timesi; 
when  extraordinary  parts*  on  the  one  hand,  orextraordinvy  ftupidity  on  the  other, 
appears  in  any  fcnator ;  but  yet  they  would  be  fufficient  to  prevent  brigucjuadr 
faftion,.  by  fnakingthc  difpofal  of  the  .offices  a  thing  of  courfc.     For  inftancdfPftt 
it  be  a  refolution,  That  no  man  fhall  enjoy  any  office,  till  he  has  fat  four  years  in- 
the  fenate :  That,  except  ambai&dors,  no  man^-fhall  bc'ih  offite  two  yeirs  follow- 
ing :  That  no  man  (hall  attain  the  h'^cr  offices  but  thro'  the  lower:  Thar  no 
Bian  fhall  be  protestor  twice,  6fr,     The  fenate.  of  Venici  govern  thcfl[>fcl\rcs  by 
fiich  xefolutions*. 

In 
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In  foreign  politics  the  intereft  of  the  fenate  can  fcarce  ever  be  divided  from  that 
of  the  people ;  and  therefore  'tis  fit  to  make  the  fenare  abfplute  with  'regard  to 
them  ;  otherwife  there  could  be  no  fecrecy  nor  refined  policy.  Bcfides,  without 
money  no  alliance  can  be  executed  -,  and  the  fenate  is  ftill  fufficiently  dependent* 
Not  to  mention,  that  the  legiflative  power  being  always  fuperior  to  the  executive, 
the  magiftrates  or  reprefentatives  may  interpofe,  whenever  they  think  proper. 

The  chief  fupport  of  the  British  government  is  the  oppofition  of  interefts; 
but  that,  tho*  in  the  main  ferviccable,  breeds  endlefs  faflions.  In  the  foregoing 
p!an,  it  does  all  the  good  without  any  of  the  harm.  The  competitws  have  no 
power  of  controlling  the  fenate  :  They  have  only  the  power  of  accufing,  and  ap- 
pealing to  the  people. 

*Tis  neceffary,  likewife,  to  prevent  both  combination  and  divifion  in  the 
thoufand  magiftrates.  This  is  done  fufficiently  by  the  reparation  of  places  and 
interefts. 

But  left  that  fhould  not  be  enough^  their  dependence  on  the  10,000  for  their 
elcftions,  fervcs  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

Nor  is  that  all  :  For  the  10,000  may  refumc  the  power,  whenever  they  pleafe; 
and  not  only  when  they  all  pleafe,  but  when  any  five  of  a  hundred  pleafe,  which  will 
happen  upon  the  very  firft  fufpi^ion  of  a  feparate  intereft. 

The  lOjGOO  are  too  large  a  body  either  to  unite  or  divide,  except  when  they 
meet  in  one  place,  and  fall  under  the  guidance  of  ambitious  leaders.  Not  to 
mention  their  annual  eleftion,  by  almoft  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 

A  SMALL  commonwealth  is  the  happieft  government  in  the  world,  within  ttfelf; 
becaufe  every  thing  lies  under  the  eye  of  the  rulers  :  But  it  may  be  fubdued  bjr 
great  force  from  without.  This  fcheme  feems  to  have  all  the  advantages  both  c^ 
a  great  and  a  little  commonwealth. 

Every  county-law  may  be  annulled  cither  by  the  fenate  or  another  county  •,  be- 
caufe that  fhows  an  oppofition  of  interefts :  In  which  cafe,  no  part  ought  to  decide 
for  itfelf.  The  matter  muft  be  referred  to  the  whole,  which  will  beft  determme 
what  agrees  with  general  intereft. 

As  to  the  clergy  and  militia,  the  reafons  of  thefe  orders  are  obvious.  Without 
the  dependence  ot  the  clergy  on  the  civil  m^iftrate^  and  without  a  militia,  'tis 
folly  to  think  any  free  government  will  ever  have  fecurity  or  ftability. 

Ik  many  governments,  the  inferior  magiftrates  have  no  rewards  but  what  arife 
from  their  ambition,  vanity,  or  public  fpirit.  The  falaries  of  the  French  judges 
amount  not  to  the  intereft  of  the  fums  they  pay  for  their  offices.  The  Dutch 
burgo-mafters  have  little  more  immediate  profit  than  the  Enolish  juftices  of  peace^ 
or  the  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  formerly.  But  left  any  ftiould  fufpefb, 
that  this  woukl  beget  negligence  in  the  adminiftration,  (which  is  little  to  be 
feared,  conftdering  the  natural  ambition  of  mankind)  let  the  magiftrates  have  com- 
pe|Bi}t  falaries.  The  fenators  have  accefs  to  fo  many  honorable  and  lucrative  offices^ 
thOheir  attendance  needs  not  be  bought.  There  is  little  attendance  reqiured  of  the 
reprefentatives. 

That  the  foregoing  plan  of  government  b  pradicable,  no  one  can  doubt,  who 

.confiders  the  refemblance  it  bears  to  the  commonwealth  of  the  United  Provinces^ 

formerly  one  of  the  wifeft  and  moft  renowned  governments  that  ever  was  in  the 

world.  The  alterations  in  the  prefent  fcheme  are  all  evidently  to  the  better.  i.The 

I  reprefentatioa 
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combine  in  any  plan  of  free  government  4  tut  they  cafily  confpirc  in  the  cfteem 
and  reverence  for  a  fingle  perfoq,  who,  by  means  of  this  popular  favor,  may  feizc 
the  power,  ^nd  forcing  the  more  obftinate  to  fubmit,  they  cftabhfli  a  monarchical 
government.     On  the  other  hand,  a  city  readily  concurs  in  the  fame  notions  of 
government,  the  natural  equality  of  property  favors  liberty,  and  the  nearnefs  of 
habitation  enables  the  citizens  mutually  to  aiTift  each  other.     Even  under  ab(blute 
princes,  the  fubordinate  government  of  cities  is  commonly  republican  j  while  that 
of  counties  and  provinces  is  monarchical.     But  thcfc  fame  circumftances,  which 
facilitate  th^  ercftion  of  commonwealths  in  cities,  render  their  conftitution  more 
frail  and  uncertain^     Democracies  are  turbulent.     For  however  the  people  may  be 
feparated  or  divided  into  fmall  parties,  either  in  their  votes  or  eledlions  •,  their  near 
habitation  in  a  city  will  always  make  the  force  of  popular  tides  and  currents  very 
fcnfible.     Ariftocracies  are  better  adapted. for  peace  and  order,  and  accordingly 
were  moft  admired  by  antient  writers ;  but  they  are  jealous  and  oppreflive.     In  a 
large  government,  whigh  is  nKxlelled  with  mafterly  fkill,  there  is  compafs  and 
room  enough  to  refw  the  democracy,  from  the  lower  people,  who  may  bead'- 
mitted  into  the  firft  eleftions  or  firft.  conco&Ion  of  the  commonwealth,  to  the 
higher  magiftrajes,  who  ^iredl  all  the  movements.     At  the  Cime  time,  the  parts 
are  fo  diilant  and  remote,  that  'tis  very  difficult,  either  by  intrigue,  prejudice,  or 
paffion,  to  hurry  them  into  any  meafures  againft  the  public  intereft. 

'Tis  needlefc  to  inquire,  wbether  fuch  a  government  would  be  immortal.  1  al^ 
low  the  ju(tne(^  of  the  poet's  cxcUn^tion  on  the  endlels  projeds  of  human  race, 
Man  and  for  ever !  Th^  world  itfe^f  probably  is  not  immortal.  Such  confuming 
plagues  may  arife  as  would  le^ve  even  a  perfe&  government  a  weak  prey  to  its 
fieighbors.  We  know  not  tQ  what  lengths,  eothufialhi,  or  other  extraordinary 
motions  of  the  human  mind^ .  may  tranfport  tnenj  to  the  negleft  of  ail  order  and 
public  good.  Where  difference  of  intereft  is  removed,  whimfical  and  unaccount- 
able faftions  often  arife,  fron^  perfonal  favor  or  enmity.  Perhaps^  ruft  may  grow 
to  the  fprings  of  the  moft  accurate,  political  machine,  and  diibrder  its  motions. 
Laftly,  extenfive  conqueft^*  wbenpurfucd,  mudbe  the  ruin  of  every  free  govern*' 
mcnt ;  and  of  the  more  perfeft  gQvernmcnts  fooncr  than  of  the  imperfeft  ;  bccaufe 
of  the  very  advantages  which  the  former  poflcft  above  the  latter.  And  tho*  fuch 
a  (late  ought  to  eftablifh  a  fundamental  law  againft  conquefts ;  yet  republics  have 
ambition  as  well  a3  individuals,  and  prefent  intereft  makes  men  forgetful  of  their 
pofterity.  'Tis  a  fufBcient  incitement  to  human  endeavors,  that  fuch  a  goveriT* 
ment  would  florifh  for  many  ages ;  without  pretending  to  beftow  on  any  work  of 
man,  that  in3mortality»  which  the  Almighty  feems  to  have  peiufed  to  his  awn 
productions. 
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SECTION         I. 

OF  THE  DIFFERENT  SPECIES  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 


MORAL  philofophy,  or  the  fcience  of  human  nature,  may  be  treated 
after  two  diffei;ent  manners;  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  merit,  and 
may  contribute  to  the  entertainment,,  inftruftion,  and  reformation  of 
mankind.     l*he  one  confiders  man  chiefly  as  bom  for  a£bion  ;  and  as  influenced  in 
his  anions  by  tafte  and  fentiment  -,  purfuing  one  objeft  and  avoiding  another,  ac- 
cording to  the  value,  which  thefe  objefts  feem  to  poflfefs,  and  according  to  the 
light,  in  which  they  prefent  themfelves.     Virtue,  of  all  objefts,  is  the  mod  va- 
luable and  lovely ;  and  accordingly  this  fpecies  of  philofophers  paint  her  in  the 
moft  amiable  colors  -,  borrowing  all  helps  from  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  treat- 
ing their  fubjeft  in  an  eafy  and  obvious  manner,  fuch  as  is  beft  fitted  to  pleafc  the 
imagination,  and  engage  the  aflfeftions.     They  feleft  the  moft  ftriking  obferva- 
tions  and  inftances  from  common  life  ;  place  oppofite  characters  in  a  proper  con- 
craft  5  and  alluring  us  into  the  paths  of  virtue,  by  the  views  of  glory  and  happi- 
nefs,  direft  our  fteps  in  thefe  paths,  by  the  foundeft  precepts  and  moft  illuftrious 
examples.     They  make  us  feel  the  diflference  betwixt  vice  and  virtue ;  they  excite 
and  regulate  our  fentiments ;  and  fo  they  can  but  bend  our  hearts  to  the  love  of 
probity  and  true  honor,  they  think,  that  they  have  fully  attained  the  end  of  all 
their  Lbors. 

The  other  fpecies  of  philofophers  treat  man  rather  as  a  reafonable  than  an  aftive 
being,  and  endeavor  to  form  his  underftanding  more  than  cultivate  his  manner^. 
They  regard  mankind  as  a  fubjeft  of  fpeculation ;  and  with  a  narrow  fcrutiny  exa- 
mine human  nature,  in  order  to  find  thofe  principles,  which  regulate  our  under- 
ftanding, excite  our  fentiments,  and  make  us  approve  or  blame  any  particular 
object,  aftion,  or  behavior.     They  think  it  a  reproach  to  all  literature,  that  phi- 
lofophy (hould  not  yet  have  fixed,  beyond  controverfy,  the  foundation  of  morals, 
reafoning,  and  criticifm  ;  and  (hould  for  ever  talk  of  truth  and  falfehood,  vice  and 
virtue,  beauty  and  deformity,  without  being  able  to  determine  the  fburce  of  thefe 
diftinftions.     While  they  attempt  this  arduous  talk,  thty  are  deterred  by  no  difS- 
culties  ;  but  proceeding  from  particular  inftances  to  general  principles,  they  ftill 
pu(h  on  their  enquiries  to  principles  more  general,  and  reft  not  fatisfied  till  they 
arrive  at  thofe  original  principles,  by  which,  in  every  fcience,  all  human  curiofity 
muft  be  bounded.     Tho*  their  fpeculations  feem  abftraft  and  even  unintelligible 
to  common' readers,  they  pleafe  themfelves  with  the  approbation  of  t'le  learned 
and  the  wife  •,  and  think  themfelves  fufficiently  compenfated  for  the  Iv^orj  of  their 
whole  lives,  if  they  can  difcover  fome  hidden  truths,  which  may  con*:r;bir.i'  to  the 
inftru£lion  of  pofterity. 
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*Tis  certain,  that  the  eafy  and  obvious  philofophy  will  always,  with  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind,  have  the  preference  to  the  accurate  and  abftrufe ;  and  by  many 
will  be  recommended,  not  only  as  more, agreeable,  but  more  ufcful  than  the  other. 
It  enters  more  into  common  life  ;  moulds  the  heart  and  affeftions  ;  and  by  touch- 
ing thofe  principles,  which  aftuate  men,  reforms  tlieir  conduft,  and  brings  them 
nearer  that  model  of  perfedion,  which  it  defcribes.  On  the  contrary,  the  abftrufe 
philofophy,  being  founded  on  a  turn  of  mind,  which  cannot  enter  into  bufinefs 
and  aftion,  vanifhes  when  the  philofopher  leaves  the  fhade  and  comes  into  open 
day  i  nor  can  its  principles  eafily  retain  any  influence  over  our  conduft  and  beha- 
vior. 1  he  feelings  of  our  fentiments,  the  agitations  of  our  paflions,  the  vehe- 
mence of  our  affedtions,  difllpate  all  its  conclufions,  and  reduce  the  profound  phi- 
lofopher to  a  mere  plebeian. 

This  alfo  muft  be  confefled,  that  the  moft  durable,  as  well  as  jufteft  fanic  has 
been  acquired  by  the  eafy  philofophy,  and  that  abftraft  reafoners  feem  hitherto  to 
have  enjoyed  only  a  momentary  reputation,  from  the  caprice  or  ignorance  of  their 
own  age,  but  have  not  been  able  to  fupport  their  renown  with  more  equiublc  po- 
fterity.  'Tis  eafy  for  a  profound  philofopher  to  commit  a  miftake  in  his  fubtilc 
reafonings  -,  and  one  miftake  is  the  neceflary  parent  of  another,  while  he  pufhes 
on  his  confequences,  and  is  not  deterred  from  embracing  any  conclufion,  by  its 
unufual  appearance,  or  its  contradiftion  to  popular  opinion.  But  a  philofopher, 
who  propofcs  only  to  reprefent  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  in  more  beautifbl 
and  more  engaging  colors,  if  by  accident  he  commits  a  miftake,  goes  no  farther  ; 
but  renewing  his  appeal  to  common  fenfe,  and  the  natural  fentiments  of  the  mind* 
returns  into  the  right  path,  and  fecures  himfelffrom  any  dangerous  illuGons.  The 
fame  of  Cicero  florifhes  at  prefent ;  but  that  of  Aristotle  is  utterly  decayed. 
La  Bruyere  paflTes  the  feas,  and  ftill  maintains  his  reputation :  But  the  glory  of 
Malebranche  is  confined  to  his  own  nation  and  to  his  own  age.  And  Ad- 
dison, perhaps,  will  be  red  with  pleafure,  when  Locke  (hall  be  entirely 
forgotten. 

The  mere  philofopher  is  a  charafter  which  is  commonly  but  little  acceptable  in 
the  world,  as  being  luppofed  to  contribute  nothing  either  to  the  advantage  or 
pleafure  of  fociety  ;  while  he  lives  remote  from  communication  with  mankind,  and 
is  wrapped  up  in  principles  and  notions  equally  remote  from  their  comprehenfion. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  ignorant  is  ftill  more  defpifed  ;  nor  is  any  thing 
deemed  a  furer  fign  of  an  illiberal  genius  in  an  age  and  nation  where  the  fciences 
florilh,  than  to  be  entirely  void  of  all  relifli  for  thofe  noble  entertainments.  The 
moft  perfeft  charafter  is  fuppofed  to  lie  between  thofe  extremes ;  retaining  an 
equal  ability  and  taftc  for  books,  company,  and  bufinefs ;  preferving  in  converfa- 
tion  that  difcernment  and  delicacy  which  arife  from  polite  letters  ;  and  in  bufinefs^ 
that  probity  and  accuracy  which  are  the  natural  refult  of  a  juft  philofophy.  In 
order  to  diffiife  and  cultivate  fo  accomplifhed  a  charadber,  nothing  can  be  more 
ufeful  than  compofitions  of  the  eafy  ftyle  and  manner,  which  draw  not  too  much 
from  life,  require  no  deep  application  or  retreat  to  be  comprehended,  and  fend  back 
the  ftudent  among  mankind  full  of  noble  fentiments  and  wife  precepts,  applicable 
to  every  exigence  of  human  life.  By  means  of  fuch  compofitions,  virtue  becomes 
amiable,  fcience  agreeable,  company  inftrudive,  and  retirement  entertaining. 
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Man  is  a  reafonable  being ;  and  as  fuch,  reteives  from  fcience  his  proper  food 
tod  nourifhmenc :  But  fo  narrow  are  the  bounds  of  human  underltanding,  that  iit- 
tlejatisfaftion  can  be  hoped  for  in  this  particular,  either  from  the  extent  or  fecu- 
tity  of  his  acquifitions.  Man  is  a  fociabie,  no  lefs  than  a  reafonable  being:  But 
neither  can  he  always  enjoy  company  asreeable  and  amuHng,  or  preferve  the  pro- 
per relifli  of  them.  Man  is  alfo  an  active  being  j  and  from  that  difpofition,  as 
well  as  from  the  various  neceffities  of  human  life,  muft  fubmit  to  bufinefs  and  oc- 
cupation :  But  the  mind  requires  fome  relaxation,  and  cann6t  always  fupport  its 
bent  to  care  and  induftry.  It  feems,  then,  that  nature  has  pointed  out  a  mixed 
kind  of  life  as  mod  fui table  to  human  race,  and  fecretly  admonifhed  them  to  al- 
low none  of  thefe  biaflfes  to  draw  too  much,  fo  as  to  incapacitate  them  for  other 
occupations  and  entertainments.  Indulge  your  paflion  for  fcience,  fays  (he,  but 
let  your  fcience  be  human,  and  fuch  as  may  have  a  direffc  reference  to  afbion  and 
Ibciety.  Abftrufe  thought  and  profound  refearches  I  prohibit,  and  will  (everely 
punifh,  by  the  penfive  melancholy  which  they  introduce,  by  the  endlefs  uncer- 
.  tainty  in  which  they  involve  you,  and  by  the  cold  reception  which  your  pretended 
difcoveries  will  meet  with,  when  communicated.  Be  a  philofopher  \  but,  amidft 
all  your  philofophy,  be  dill  a  man. 

Were  the  generality  of  mankind  contented  to  prefer  the  cafy  philofophy  to  the 
ab(tra£k  and  profound,  without  throwing  any  blame  or  contempt  on  the  latter,  it 
might  not  be  improper,  perhaps,  to  comply  with  this  general  opinion,  and  allow 
every  man  to  enjoy,  without  oppofition,  his  own  tafte  and  fentiment.  But  as  the 
matter  is  often  carried  farther,  even  to  the  abfolute  rejecting  all  profound  reafonings 
or  what  is  commonly  called  metapby/us^  we  Ihail  now  proceed  to  confider  what  can 
reafonably  be  pleaded  in  their  behalf. 

We  may  begin  with  obferving,  that  one  confiderable  advantage  which  refults 
from  the  accurate  and  abftraft  philofophy,  is,  its  fubferviency  to  the  eafy  and  hu- 
mane ;  which,  without  the  former,  can  never  attain  a  fufficient  degree  of  exadt- 
nefs  in  its  fentiments,  precepts,  or  reafonings.  All  polite  letters  are  nothing  but 
piAures  of  human  life  in  various  attitudes  and  fituations ;  and  infpire  us  with  diffe- 
rent fentiments,  of  pr^e  or  blame,  admiration  or  ridicule,  according  to  the  qua- 
lities of  the  objeft  which  they  fet  before  us.  An  artift  muft  be  better  qualified  to 
fucceed  in  this  undertaking,  who,  befides  a  delicate  tafte  and  a  quick  apprehenfion, 
pofleftes  an  accurate  knowlege  of  the  internal  fabric,  the  operations  of  the  under- 
ftanding,  the  workings  of  the  palfions,  and  the  various  fpecies  of  fentiment,  which 
difcriminatc  vice  and  virtue.  However  painful  this  inward  fearch  or  enquiry  may 
appear,  it  becomes,  in  fome  meafure,  requifite  to  thofe,  who  would  defcribe  with 
fuccefs  the  obvious  and  outward  appearances  of  life  and  manners.  The  anatomift 
pefents  to  the  eye  the  moft  hideous  and  difagreeable  objeds ;  but  his  fcience  is 
highly  u&ful  to  the  painter  in  delineating  even  a  Venus  or  an  Helen.  While 
the  latter  employs  all  the  richeft  colours  of  his  art,  and  gives  his  figures  the  moft 
graceful  and  engaging  airs ;  he  muft  ftill  carry  his  attention  to  the  inward  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  human  body,  the  pofition  of  the  mufdes,  the  fabric  of  the  bones,  and 
the  ufe  and  figure  of  every  part  or  organ.  Accuracy  is,  in  cJvery  cafe,  advanta- 
geous to  beauty,  and  juft  reafoning  to  delicate  fentiments.  In  vain  would  we  ex- 
alt the  one  by  depreciating  the  other*  • 

Besides, 
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Besides,  wc  may  obferve,  in  every  art  or  profeffion,  even  thofe  which  moft 
concern  life  or  aftion,  that  a  fpirit  of  accuracy,  however  acquired,  carries  all  of 
them  nearer  their  perfeftion,  and  renders  them  more  fubfervient  to  the  intercfts  of 
fociety.  And  tho'  a  philofopher  may  live  remote  from  bufinefs,  the  genius  of  phi- 
lofophy,  if  carefully  cultivated  by  fcveral,  mull  gradually  diffufc  itfelf  thro' the  whole 
fociety,  and  beftow  a  fimilar  correftnefe  on  every  art  and  calling.  The  politician 
will  acquire  greater  forefight  and  fubtilty,  in  the  fubdividing  and  ballancing  of 
power ;  the  lawyer  more  method  and  finer  principles  in  his  reafonings  ;  and  the 
general  more  regularity  in  his  difcipline,  and  more  caution  in  his  plans  and  ope- 
ration. The  (lability  of  modern  governments  above  the  antient,  and  the  accuracy 
of  modern  philofophy,  have  improved,  and  probably  will  ftill  improve,  by  fimi- 
lar gradations. 

Were  there  no  advantage  to  be  reaped  from  thefe  ftudies,  beyond  the  gratifi- 
cation of  an  innocent  curiofity,  yet  ought  not  even  this  to  be  defpifed  -,  as  being 
one  acceflion  to  thofe  few  fafe  and  harmlefs  pleafures  which  are  beftowed  on  hu- 
man race.  The  fwceteft  and  moft  inofFenlivc  path  of  life  leads  thro'  the  ave- 
nues of  fciencc  and  learning ;  and  whoever  can  either  remove  any  obftruftions  in 
this  way,  or  open  up  any  new  profpeft,  ought  fo  far  to  be  efteemed  a  benefaftor 
to  mankind.  And  tho*  thefe  refearches  may  appear  painful  and  fatiguing,  'tis  with 
fome  minds  as  with  fome  bodies,  which  being  endowed  with  vigorous  and  florid 
health,  require  fevere  exercife,  and  reap  a  pleafure  from  what,  to  the  generality 
of  mankind,  may  (eem  burthenfome  and  laborious.  Obfcurity,  indeed,  is  pain^ 
ful  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the  eye  •,  but  to  bring  light  from  obfcurity,  by  what- 
ever labor,  muft  needs  be  delightful  and  rejoicing. 

But  this  obfcurity,  in  the  profound  and  abftraft  philofophy,  is  objected  to,  not 
only  as  painful  and  fatiguing,  but  as  the  inevitable  fource  of  uncertainty  and  error. 
Here  indeed  lies  the  jufteft  and  moft  plaufible  objedion  againft  a  confiderable  part 
of  metaphyfics,  that  they  are  not  properly  a  fcience,  but  arife  either  from  the 
fruitlefs  efforts  of  human  vanity,  which  would  penetrate  into  fubjefts  utterly  inac- 
ceffible  to  the  underftanding,  or  from  the  craft  of  popular  fuperftition,  which,  be- 
ing unable  to  defend  themfelves  on  fair  ground,  raife  thefe  intangling  brambles 
to  cover  and  protedt  their  weaknefe.  Chaced  from  the  open  country,  thefe  rob- 
bers fly  into  the  foreft,  and  lie  in  wait  to  break  in  upon  every  unguarded  avenue 
of  the  mind,  and  overwhelm  it  with  religious  fears  and  prejudices.  The  ftouteft 
antagonift,  if  he  remits  his  watch  a  moment,  is  oppreflfed :  And  many,  thro* 
cowardice  and  folly,  open  the  gates  to  the  enemies,  and  willingly  receive  them  with 
reverence  and  fubmiflion,  as  their  legal  fovereigns. 

But  is  this  a  juft  caufe  why  philofophers  fliould  defift  froni  fuch  refearches, 
and  leave  fuperftition  ftill  in  pofleflion  of  her  retreat  ^  Is  it  not  reafonable  to  draw 
a  direft  contrary  conclufion,  and  perceive  the  neceflity  of  carrying  the  war  into 
the  moft  fecret  receffes  of  the  enemy  ?  In  vain  dp  we  hope,  that  men,  from /re - 
quent  difappointments,  will  at  laft  abandon  fuch  airy  fciences,  and  difcover  the 
proper  province  of  hugian  reafon.  For  befides,  that  many  perfons  find  too  fen- 
fible  an  intereft  in  perpetually  recalling  fuch  topics  ;  befides  this,  I  fay,  the  mo- 
tive of  blind  defpair  can  never  reafonably  have  place  in  the  fciences  •,  fince,  how- 
ever unfucccfsful  former  attempts  may  have  proved,  there  is  ftill  room  to  hope, 
that  the  induftry,  good  fortune,  or  improved  fagacity  of  fucceeding  generations 
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may  reach  difcoveries  unknown  to  former  ages.  Each  adventurous  genius  will  ftill 
leap  at  the  arduous  prize,  and  find  himfelf  ilimulated,  rather  than  difcouraged* 
by  the  failures  of  his  predeceflbrs  5  while  he  hopes,  that  the  glory  of  atchicving  fo 
hard  an  adventure  is  refcrved  for  him  alone.  The  only  method  of  freeing  learn- 
ing, at  once,  from  thefc  abftrufe  queftions,  is  to  enquire  ferioufly  into  the  nature 
of  human  underftanding,  and  fhew,  fronx  an  exadb  analyfis  of  its  powers  and  ca- 
pacity, that  it  is,»  by  no  means,  fitted  for  fuch  remote  and  abftrufe  fubjcfts.  We 
muft  fubmit  to  this  fatigue,  in  order  to  live  at  eafe  for  ever  after :  And  muft  cuN 
tivate  true  metaphyfics  with  fome  care,  in  order  to  deftjoy  the  falfe  and  adulter- 
ate. Indolence,  which,  .to  fome  perfons,  affords  a  fafeguard  ag^nft  this  deceit* 
ful  philofophy,  is,  with  others,  over-bal lanced  by  curiofity ;  and  defpair,  which, 
at  fome  moments,  prevails,  may  give  place  afterwards  to  fanguine  hopes  and  ex- 
pe£bations.  Accurate  and  juft  reafoning  is  the  only  catholic  remedy,  fitted  for  all 
perfons  and  all  difpofitions,  and  b  alone  able  to  fubvert  that  abftrufe  philofophy 
and  metaphyfical  jargon,  which,  being  mixed  up  with  popular  fuperftition,  rea- 
ders it,  in  a  manner,  impenetrable  to  carelefs  reafoners,  and  gives  it  the  air  of 
fcience  and  wifdom. 

Besides  this  advantage  of  rejefting,  after  deliberate  enquiry,  the  moft  uncer- 
tain and  difagreeable  part  of  learning,  there  are  many  pofitive  advantages,  which 
refult  from  an  accurate  fcrutiny  into  the  powers  and  faculties  of  human  nature^ 
*Tis  remarkable  concerning  the  operations  of  the  mind,  that  tho*  moft  intimately 
prefent  to  us,  yet  whenever  they  become  the  objeft  of  rcflcdlion,  they  feem  in- 
volved  in  obfcurity,  nor  can  the  eye  readily  find  thofe  lines  and  boundaries,  which 
difcriminate  and  diftinguifti  them.  The  objeAs  are  too  fine  to  remain  long  in  the 
Came  afpeft  or  fituation  ;  and  muft  be  apprehended,  in  an  inftant,  by  a  luperior 
penetration,  derived  from  nature,  and  improved  by  habit  and  refieftion.  It  be* 
comes,  therefore,  no  inconfiderable  part  of  fcience  barely  to  know  the  difierent 
operations  of  the  mind,  to  feparate  them  from  each  other,  to  clafs  them  under 
their  proper  divifions,  and  to  corre£t  all  that  feeming  diforder,  in  which  they  lie 
involved,  when  made  the  objeffc  of  refledion  and  enquiry.  This  piik  of  ordering 
and  diflinguifhing,  which  has  no  merit,  when  performed  with  regard  to  external 
bodies,  the  objects  of  our  fenfes,  rifes  in  its  value,  when  direfted  towards  the  ope- 
rations of  the  mind,  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  and  labor,  which  we  meet  with 
in  performing  it.  And  ir  we  can  go  no  farther  than  this  mental  geography,  or 
delineation  of  the  diftinffc  parts  and  powers  of  the  mind,  *tis  at  leaft  a  fatisfa^on 
to  go  fo  far ;  and  the  more  obvious  this  fcience  may  appear  (and  it  is  by  no  means 
obvious)  the  more  contemptible  ftill  muft  the  ignorance  of  it  be  efteemed,  in  all 
pretenders  to  learning  and  philofophy. 

Nor  can  there  remain  any  fufpicion,  that  this  fcience  is  uncertain  and .  chi- 
merical ;  unlefs  we  fhould  entertain  fuch  a  fcepticifm  as  is  entirely  fubverfive  of 
all  fpeculation,  and  even  aftion.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  mind  is  endowed 
with  feveral  powers  and  faculties,  that  thefe  powers  are  totally  diftinft  from  each 
other,  that  what  is  really  diftinft  to  the  immediate  perception  may  be  diftinguifhed 
by  refledtion ;  and  confequently,  that  there  js  a  truth  and  falfhood  in  all  propofi- 
tions  on  this  fubjedt,  and  a  truth  and  fal(hood,  which  |ie  not  beyond  the  compafi 
of  human  underftandingt  There  are  many  obvious  diftindions  of  this  kind,  luch 
as  thofe  betwixt  the  will  and  underftanding,  the  imagiaation  and  paffions^  which 
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fall  within  the  comprehenfion  of  every  human  creature ;  and  the  finer  and 
philofophical  diftin£tions  are  no  lefs  real  and  certain,  tho'  nK>re  difficult  to  be  com- 
prehended. Some  inftances,  efpecially  late  ones,  of  fuccefs  in  thefe  enquiries,  may 
give  us  a  jufter  notion  of  the  ceruinty  and  folidity  of  this  branch  of  learnii^. 
is  nd  fhall  we  efteem  it  worthy  the  labor  of  a  philofopher  to  give  us  a  true  fyftem 
of  the  planets,  and  adjuft  the  pofition  and  order  of  thofe  remote  bodies ;  while 
we  aiSed  to  overlook  thofe,  who,  with  (b  much  fuccels,  defineate  the  parts  of  the 
mind  in  which  we  are  fo  intimately  concerned  ? 

But  may  we  not  hope,  that  philofophy,  if  culdvaced  with  care,  and  encoura* 
ged  by  the  attention  of  the  public,  may  carry  its  refearches  ftill  farther,  ftiid 
difcover,  at  leaft  in  fome  degree,  the  fecret  fprings  and  principles,  by  iK^ich  th^ 
human  mind  is  aAuated  in  its  operations  ?  Aftronomers  had  long  contented  them- 
felves  with  proving,  from  the  phenomena,  the  true  motions,  order,  and  magnt* 
tude  of  the  heavenly  bodies :  Till  a  philofopher,  at  laft,  arofe,  who  feems  from 
the  happieft  reafoning,  to  have  alfo  determined  the  laws  and  forces,  by  which 
the  revolutions  of  the  planets  are  governed  and  diredted.    The  like  has  been  per* 
formed  with  regard  to  other  parts  of  nature.    And  there  is  no  reafon  to  delpsur 
of  equal  fuccefs  in  our  enqu'uries  concerning  the  mental  powers  and  oeconomy, 
if  profecuted  with  equal  capacity  and  caution.     'Tis  probable,  that  one  operadon 
and  principle  of  the  mind  depends  on  another;  which,  again,  may  be  refolved 
into  one  more  general  and  univerfal :  And  how  fax  thefe  refearches  may  poflibly 
be  carried,  it  will  be  difficult  for  us,  before,  or  even  after,  a  careful  trial,  exadly 
to  determine.    This  is  certain,  that  attempts  of  this  kind  are  every  day  made  even 
by  thofe  who  philofophize  the  mod  negligendy ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  requi- 
fite  than  to  enter  upon  the  enterprize  with  thorow  care  and  attention ;  that,  if 
it  lie  within  the  compafs  of  human  underftanding,  it  may  at  laft  be  hapjnly  at- 
chieved  ;  if  not,  it  may,  however,  be  rejected  with  fome  confidence  and  fecurity# 
This  laft  conclufion,   furely,  is  not  defireable,  nor  ought  it  to  be  embraced  too 
rafhly.   For  how  much  muft  we  diminifh  from  the  beauty  and  value  of  this  fpedes 
of  philofophy,  upon  fuch  a  fuppofition  ?  Moralifb  have  hitherto  been  accuflomed^ 
when  they  confidered  the  vaft  multitude  and  diverfity  of  adtions  that  excite  our 
approbation  or  diflike,  to  fearch  for  fome  common  principle,  on  which  this  van* 
ety  of  fentiments  might  depend.     And  tho'  they  have  fomeumes  carried  the  mat- 
ter too  far,  by  their  paffion  for  fome  one  general  principle ;  it  muft,  howeveff 
be  confefled,  that  they  are  excufable,  in  expefting  to  find  fome  general  principles, 
into  which  all  the  vices  and  virtues  were  juftly  to  be  refolved.     The  like  has  been 
the  endeavor  of  critics,  lo^cians,  and  even  politicians  :  Nor  have  their  attempts 
been  wholly  unfuccefsful  ;  tho' perhaps  longer  time,  greater  accuracy,  and  more 
ardent  application  may  bring  theie  fciences  ftill  nearer  their  perfeftion.     To  throw 
up  at  once  all  pretenfions  or  this  kind  may  juftly  be  deemed  more  ra(h,  precipitate, 
and  dogmatical,  than  even  the  boldtft  and  moft  affirmative  philofophy,  which 
has  ever  attempted  to  impofe  its  crude  diftates  and  principles  on  manttind. 

What  tho*  thefe  reafonings  concerning  human  nature  feem  abftradt,  and  of 
difficult  comprehenfion  ?  This  affords  no  prefumption  of  their  falfhood.    On  the 
contrary,  it  feems  impoffible,  that  what  has  hitherto  efcaped  fo  many  wife  and  pro- 
found philofophers  can  be  very  obvious  and  eaiy.     And  whatever  pains  thefe  re- 
fearches may  coft  us,  we  may  think  ourfelves  fufficiently  rewarded,  not  only  i 
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point  of  profit  but  of  pleafurc*,  if,  by  that  means,  we  can  make  any  addition  to 
our  (lock  of  knowlege,  in  fubjedls  of  fuch  unfpeakable  importance. 

But  as,  after  all,  the  abftraftednefs  of  thefe  fpeculations  is  no  recommenda- 
tion, but  rather  a  difadvantage  to  them,  and  as  this  difficulty  may  perhaps  be  fur- 
naounted  by  care  and  art,  and  the  avoiding  all  unneceffary  detail,  we  have,  in  the 
following  enquiry,  attempted  to  throw  fome  light  upon  fubjefts,  from  which  un- 
certainty has  hitherto  deterred  the  wife,  and  obfcurity  the  ignorant.  Happy,  if 
we  can  unite  the  boundaries  of  the  different  fpecies  of  philofophy,  by  reconciling 
profound  enquiry  with  clearnefs,  and  truth  with  novelty  !  And  Hill  more  happy,  if, 
reafoning  in  this  eafy'  manner,  we  can  undermine  the  foundations  of  an  abftrufe 
philofophy,  which  feems  to  have  ferved  hitherto  only  as  a  (helter  to  fuperftition, 
tnd  a  cover  to  abfurdity  and  error  ! 


SECTION      II. 

OFTHE      ORIGIN     OF     IDEAS. 

* 

EVERY  one  will  readily  allow,  that  there  is  a  confiderable  difference  between 
the  perceptions  of  the  mind,  when  a  man  feels  the  pain  of  exceffivc  heat, 
or  the  plcafurc  of  moderate  warmth,  and  when  he  afterwards  recalls  to  his  me- 
mory this  fenfation,  or  anticipates  it  by  his  imagination*  Thefe  faculties  may 
niimic  or  copy  the  perceptions  of  the  fenfes  5  but  they  never  can  reach  entirely 
the  force  and  vivacity  of  the  original  fentiment.  The  utmofl  we  fay  of  them, 
even  when  they  operate  with  greateft  vigor,  is,  that  they  reprefent  their  objedt  in 
9>  lively  a  manner,  that  we  could  almoft  fay  we  feel  or  fee  it :  But  except  the  mind 
be  difordered  by  difeafe  or  madnefs,  they  never  can  arrive  at  fuch  a  pitch  of  vi- 
yacity,  as  to  render' thefe  perceptions  altogether  undiftinguifhable.  All  the  co- 
lors of  poetry,  however  fplendid,  can  never  paint  natural  objeds  in  fuch  a  man- 
ifcr,  as  to  make  the  defcription  be  taken  for  a  real  landflcip.  The  moft  lively 
thought  is  flill  inferior  to  the  dulled  fenfation. 

,  We  may  obferve  a  like  diftindtion  to  run  thro'  all  the  other  perceptions  of 
the  mind.  A  man,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  isadluated  in  a  very  different  manner  from 
one  who  only  thinks  of  that  emotion.  If  you  tell  me,  that  any  perfon  is  in  love, 
I  eafily  underftand  your  meaning,  and  form  a  juft  conception  of  his  fituation  -,  but' 
never  can  miftake  that  conception  for  the  real  diforders  and  agitations  of  the  pai^ 
fiom  When  we  reflefl:  on  our  paft  fentiments  and  affeftions,  our  thought  is  a 
fftitbful  mirror,  and  copies  its  objefts  truly;  but  the  colors  which  it  employs  are 
faint  and  dull,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  in  which  our  original  perceptions  were- 
dpthed.  It  requires  no  nice  difcemment  nor  metaphyfical  head  to  mark  the  dif- 
tindlion  between  them, 

.  Hj$r£  therefore  we  may  divide  all  the  perceptions  of  the  mind  into  two  clafles 
gr  fpecies,  which,  are  diftinguiflied  by  their  different  degrees  of  force  and  vivacity. 
The  lefs  forcible  and  lively  are  commonly  denominated  Thoughts  or  Ideas. • 
Th?  othec  fpecies  want  a  name  in  our  language,  and  in  mod  others  ;  I  fuppofe, 
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bec^uCe  it  was  not  requifite  for  any,  but  philofophiiC^  purpo(t6>  to  caok  then  uit<» 
der  a  general  term  or  appellation.  Let  us»  thierefore,  ule  a  little  freedom,  and 
call  them  Impr,^$sions  ^  employing  that  word  in  a.  ienfe  ibmewhat  different  from 
die  ufual.  l^y  thi?  term  impreffion^  then,  \  WGWk  all  out  au>re  lively  perceptioiis» 
vl^ea  we  hear,  or  fee,  or  feel,  or  love,  or  hatCt  or  defire,  or  wilL  And  impre£* 
fions  are  diftinguilbed  i?:om  ideas,  which  are  the  lefs  Hvely  perceptions  pf  which 
if);e  are  confcious,  when  we  refltA  on  any  of  thofe  ieofations  or  nMvemems  abovo 
mentipned^ 

Nothing,  at  firftVi^w,  may  fcem  more  unboui^ded  than  the  thought  of  man, 
which  not  only  pficapes  all  human  power  and  authority,  but  is  not  even  reftrained 
withm  the  liA)its  pf  nature  and:  reality*  To  form  moofters^  and  join  incoogruoiif 
lliapes  and  appearances,  cofts  no  more  trouble  than  to  concetire  the  moft  natucat 
and  familiar  objeAs.  And  while  the  body  is  confined  to  one  planet,  along  which 
it  cjceeps  with  paia  and  difficulty  \  the  thought  can  in  an  inftane  tranipore  »» tnfo 
'  the  moft  diftant  regions  of  the  univerfe ;  or  even  beyond  the  univeife,  into  the 
unbounded  chao^  whc/e  qature  is  fuppofed  to  lie  in  total  (;onfuQon.  What  ne- 
ver was  feen,  nor  heard  of,  may  yet  be  conceived  \  nor  is  any  thing  beyond  the 
power  of  thougbf,  except  what;  implies  a^iabfoUft&^ontcadi^oi^ 

fiuT  tho'  thought  feems  to  poQeTs  this  unbounded  liberty,  we  (hall  find,  upon 
a  nearer  examination,  that  it  is  really  confined  within  very  narrow  limits,  and  that 
all  this  creative  power,  of  the  mind  anaountd  tp  no  more  than  the.  compoundiq& 
VBnfpofing,  augmenting)  or  dimiisifliing  the  nruteriais.  afibrded  u&  by,,  the  fenj^ 
and  expericQce.  When  we  think  of  a  golden  mountain,  we  only  join  two  con^ 
^ftent  ideas,  gold^  and  mnmtmn^  with  wMch.  wje  wene  formerly  aciquaintsd.  A 
i^irtuous  horfe.  we  can  conceive^  b^aufe,  from  our  own  feeing,  we  can.  conceive 
virtue,  and  this  we  may  unite  to  the  figure  and  flv^^e  of  %,horie,  which  b  anaiii^ 
mal  familiar  to  us.  In  (hort,  all  the  ipatserials  of  thinking  are  derived  either  from 
our.out^nsard  or  inward  fentiment :  The  znizture  and  compofidpn  of  thefe  belonga 
alone  to  the  mind,  and  will.  Or,  to  exprrfs.  n)yfelf  in.  phiiofophical  language^  all 
OQT  ideas  or.  more  feeble  perceptions  are  copies  of  ouc  impreffions  op  more  lively 
ones. 

To  prove  this,  the  two  following,  arguments  will,  L  hope,  be  fufiicientw  Firft^ 
When  we  analyfe  our  thoughts  or  ideas,  however  compounded  or  fublime,  we  al- 
ways fin^,  that  they  refblve  themielves  into  fuchfimpie  ideas  as  were  co{Hed  from 
a  precedent  feeling,  or  fendment*  Even  thofe  ideas,  which,  at  firft  view,  feem 
the  moft  wide. of  this  origin,  are  found,  upon  a.  narrower  fcnKiny,  to.  be  derived 
from  it.  The  idea  of  God, '  as  meaning  an.  infinitely  intelligent,  wife,  and  good 
Beiqg,  arifrs from  refleAingon.  the  operations  of  oqr  own  mind,  and  augment 
iag^  without  Umit»  thofe.  quaUtiei  of  goodnef^  and  wifdom.  We  may  pra^ 
frcute  thjs.  enquiry  to  what  length  w/?  pleafc;  where  we  fhall.  always  find)  that* 
every  idea  we.  examine  is  copied  from  a  fimilar  imprefiion.  Thoib  who  would  al^ 
frrty  that  this,  pofition  is  not  abfolutely  nniverialsand  Muthout  exception,  have  only 
one,  and  that  an  eafy  method  of  refuting  it  •,  by  producing,  that,  idea,  which,  in- 
their  c^)inion,  is  not.derived  from  this.fource.  It  will  then  be  incumbent  onus,  if 
we.  would  maintain  our  dpdrine,  to  produce  tbeimpreflion  or  lively  pefcept}on» 
whkh  conefponds^  to  it. 
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Sfecb!»ntY.  If  it  happen,  frmn  a  fleftft  of  the  drRin,  tWt  4  YrirfA  4s  lidt  frf- 
*W)tibte  of  iny  fpecffes  of  fcnfttion,  wc  always  find,  Aat  he  is  is  Jrttlc  rufcfeffciMfe 
of  the  coiriefpondirnt  idefts.  A  blind  man  can  fdrih  ho  notion  of  fcoWhs ;  i  Aiif 
man  of  (bunds,  lleftore  either  of  them  that  fbrfe,  in  which  he  h  defiefent ;  b^ 
eptmtiig  this  nevr  inlet  for  his  fenfatlons,  you  alfo  open  an  tnlet  for  thfe  ideas; 
IHid  he  findi  ho  difficulty  of  conceivtrig  thefe  objcdts.  The  cafe  is  the  iatilej  V  ' 
tht  e^i^,  prdper  for  exciting  any  fenfation,  has  never  bfeen  applied  tb  the  Qfgitti. 
A  Laplander  or  NEfcuoE  has  no  notion  of  the  relifh  off  wihe.  Ahd  ttto*  mart 
atti  few  or  nb  inftahcis  of  a  like  deficiency  in  the  mind,  inhere  a  perfbn  has  iHcirct 
felt  or  is  wholly  incapable  of  a  fentiment  or  paffion,  that  bddrgs  to  his  fpcciis  % 
yet  we  find  the  fame  obfervation  to  take  place  in  a  lefs  degree.  A  man  of  mild 
manners  H^  form  no 'notion  of  ihvefefate  revenge  or  cruilty  ;  TtGt  Wft  S  fttfilh 
heart  eafily  conceive  the  heights  of  friendfhip  and  generofity.  'Tis  readily  allowed , 
that  other  beifigs  may  poflefs  manf  fenfcs,  of  Which  y^  can  have  no  conception  ; 
becaufe  the  ideas  of  them  have  never  been  introduced  to  us  in  the  only  manner 
by  which  an  idea  can  have  accefs  to  the  mind^  viz.  by  the  aftual  feeling  and 
fenfati6h. 

There  is,  however,  one  contradiftory  phaenomenon,  which  may  prove,  that 
*lfe  hot  iibrofirtcly  ?ritp6ffible  fbr  ideas  to  go  btfyrk  their  colrrefpWdent  irtpi-cffions. 
I  btiiis^e  it  wTH  rtadiljr  be  allowed,  that  the  fever al  diftinft  ideas  of  colore,  wMch 
writer  by  the  *yei,  ot  thofe  of  foiinds,  which  are  conVeyid  by  the  hearing,  aTi  rfe- 
a"Hy  diflfefent  from  each  other ;  th6',  at  the  fame  ftme,  refembling.  N6W  tf  tkii 
b4  trtie  6f  differeht  cdlofff,  it  muft  be  ftd  lefe  f6,  6f  the  different  (hades  df  the  fa* 
color ;  ahd  cath  ftade  tWdocei  a  difttftA  idea,  itidfepfendent  6f  Ae  reft.  f6r  tf 
this  ftf^uH  tc  denied,  *tis  poflSHe,  by  the  tontittUal  gfadation  of  Ardes,  136  H^ 
i  t6}ot  itffehifibfy  hito  what  is  mdft  rrfttible  from  it ;  artl  if  y5u  Will  ttcrt  alW  aftV 
df  th*  frriate  t6  be  difereftt,  fbu  c^Aot,  ^ith6ttt  dBfumity,  deny  the  ektt™k 
<6  be  the  6tne.  Sdppofe,  therefore,  a  berfoA  to  have  enjoyed  hi^  flght  for  dhirft 
yeirsv  *nd  to  ha^  Kecorfie  pferfeiftly  wdi  acquaShted  with  colors  of  an  kind's,  al 

ee^  t)ric  paiUcttlar  Ihad*  of  Muc,  for  irtft'ahce,  which  It  itevtr  has  bten  his  fortfufift 
to  meet  with.  Let  all  the  different  fhades  of  that  color,  except  that  fingle  one, 
be  pliaccd  b6f6re  him,  defending  gradually  froqi  the  deepeft  to  the  lightbft ;  .'df 
piaih^  that  he  will  perceive  a  Uank,  where  that  (hade  is  wanting,  and  will  be  fen* 
fible,  that  there 
tten  in  any  dffcer. 
^nation,  tofupply 

ht  ikade,  tho'  it  had  never  been  xolnveycd  tb  him  by  his  fenfcs  ?  I  believe  theii 
are  few  bat  *iH  be  of  cpiftten  that  ht  tan^  artd  this  nray  ftrv*  is  a  proof^  that 
the  fimple  ideas  are  not  always,  in  every  iriffiancc,  derived  from  the  corrdfpondent 
iniprcifions  }  tho^  this  inftance  is  fo  Angular,  that  'tis  fcarce  worth  our  obfervii^ 
and  does  not  merit,  that  for  it  alone  we  fliodld  alter  our  general  ma)dm. 

Hftiit,  therefore,  is -a  propofirion,  which  nbt  btiVf  fecms,  in  itffelf,  fimpic  irtd 
Jrltelligible ;  but,  if  a  propet  ufe  were  made  of  it,  might  render  every  difppte 
equally  intelligible,  and  banidi  all  thacjai^^,  which  has  fo  loi^  taken  poiftfliOH 
of  metaphyfical  reafonings^  eiid  dftfwn  ftch  dr^t^ee  upOft  them.  All  ideas,  efjje- 
cially  abftraft  ones,  are  naturally  faint  and  obfcare ;  the  mthd  haft  bat  *  flwider  hotd 
«f  ihetti:  They  are  apt  to  be  confounded  with  other  refembling  ideas:  and  when 

P  p  2  we 
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wc  have  often  employed  any  term,  tho*  without  a  diftinfl:  meaning,  we  arc  apt 
to  imagine  diat  it  has  a  determinate  idea,  annexed  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  all 
impreflTions,  that  is,  all  fenfations,  either  outward  or  inward,  are  ftrong  and  fcn- 
(ible  :  The  limits  JDetween  them  are  more  exactly  determined  :  Nor  is  it  cafy  to 
fall  into  any  error  or  miftake  with  regard  to  them.  When  we  entertain  therefore 
any  fufpicion,  that  a  philofophical  term  is  employed  without  any  meaning  or  ides^ 
(as  is  but  too  frequent)  we  need  but  enquire,  from  what  impreffion  is  $ha$  fuppofed 
ideadirived?  And  if  it  be  impoffible  to  aflign  any,  this  will  ferve  to  confirm  our 
fufpicion.  By  bringing  ideas  into  fo  clear  a  light,  we  may  reafonably  hope  to  re- 
move all  difpute,  which  may  arife,  concerning  their  nature  and  reality  •• 


SECTION      III. 

OF    THE    ASSOCIATION    OF    IDEAS. 

I 

Jrir^  I S  evident,  that  there  is  a  principle  of  connexion  between  the  different 
Jl  thoughts  or  ideas  of  the  mind,  and  that  in  their  appearance  to  the  memory 
or  imagination,  they  introduce  each  other  with  a  certain  degree  of  method  and 
regularity.  In  our  more  ferious  thinking  or  difcourfe,  this  is  fo  obfervable,  that 
any  particular  thought,  which  breaks  in  upon  this  regular  trad  or  chain  of  ideas, 
is  immediately  remarked  and  rejeded.  And  even  in  our  wildeft  and  moft  wan- 
dering  reveries,  nay  in  our  very  dreams,  we  fhall  find,  if  we  refledl,  that  the 
imagination  ran  not  altogether  at  adventures,  but  that  there  was  ftill  a  connexion 
upheld  among  the  different  ideas,  which  fucceeded  each  other.  Were  the  loofeft 
and  freeft  converfation  to  be  tranfcribed,  there  would  immediately  be  obferred 
fomething,  which  conoefbed  it  in  all  its  tranfitions.  Or  where  this  is  wanting,  the 
perfon,  wl^o  broke  the  thread  of  difcourfe,  might  ftill  inform  you,  that  there  had, 


*  Tis  probable,  tbat  no  more  >vas  meant  by 
thofe,  who  denied  innate  ideas,  than  that  all  ideas 
were  copies  of  our  impreffions ;  tho*  it  mnft  be 
confefled,  tbat  the  terms  which  they  employed 
were  not  chofen  with  fuch  caution,  nor  fo  txzmy 
definbfl  as  to  prevent  all  miftakes  abpot  their  doc- 
trine. For  what  is  meant  by /ir«ii/^  ^  IF  innate 
be  equivalent  to  natural,  then  all  the  perceptions 
and  ideas  of  the  mind  mnft  be  allowed  to  be  in- 
nate or  natural,  in  whatever  fenfe  we  take  the 
latter  word,  whether  in  oppofition  to  what  is  un- 
common, artlBcial,  or  miraculous.  If  by  innate 
be  meant,  cotemporary  to  our  birth,  the  difpote 
feems  to  be  frivolous ;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to 
enouire  at  what  time  thinking  begins,  whether 
berore,  at,  or  after  our  birth.  Again,  the  word, 
i  Va,  feems  to  be  commonly  taken  in  a  very  loofe 
fenfe,  even  by  Mr.  Lockk  himfelf,  as  ftandinff 
for  any  of  our  pcrcepcions^  our  fenfations  and  pa^ 


fionsy  as  well  as  thoughts.  Now  in  this  feo&»  I 
fhould  defire  to  know,  what  can  be  meant  by  a£- 
ferting,  that  felf-love,  or  rebutment  of  iojuriet^' 
or  the  paflion  betwixt  the  fexes  i«  not  innate?:- 

But  admitting  thefe  terms,  imfr^Ms  and  i^Mt* 
in  the  fenfe  ab^ve  explained,  and  underftanding^ 
by  ifmatt  what  is  original  or  copied  from  np  prv* 
cedent  perception,  then  may  we  a/Tert,  th  Jt  ill 
our  impreffions  are  innate,  and  our  ideas  not 
innate.  . 

To  be  ingenuous,  I  muft  own  it  to  be  my  ojpH 
nion,  that  Mr.  Locke  was  betrayed  into  this 
queftion  by  the  fchoolmen,  who  making  ofe  of 
undefined  terms,  draw  out  their  difputcs  to  a'te- 
dious  length,  withour  ever  touching  the  point  in 
ouefHoii.  A  like  ambigurty  and  circumlocutioa 
feem  to  run  thro*  all  that  great  philofopher*t  ret- 
fonings  on  this  fubje^. 

fecretlji 
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fecretly  revolved  in  his  mind  a  fuccefllon  of  thought,  which  haid  gradually  led  bim 
away  from  the  fubjedb  of  converfation.  Among  the  languages  of  diflferent  nations, 
even  where  we  cannot  fufpeft  the  leaft  connexion  or  communication,  'tis  found, 
that  the  words,  expreffive  of  ideas,  the  moft  compounded,  do  yet  nearly  cor- 
refpond  to  each  other :  A  certain  proof,  that  the  fimple  ideas,  comprehended  in 
the  compound  ones,  were  bound  together  by  fome  univerfal  principle,  which  had 
an  equal  influence  on  all  mankind. 

Tho*  it  be  too  ob^ous  to  efcape  obfervation,  that  different  ideas  are  connedted 
together;  I  do  not  Bnd,  that  any  philofopher  has  attempted  to  enumerate  or  clafs 
all  the  principles  of  affociation ;  a  fubjeft,  however,  that  feems  very  worthy  of 
curiofity.  To  me,  there  appear  to  be  only  three  principles  of  connexion  among 
ideas,  viz.  Refemblance^  Contiguity  in  time  or  place,  zx\^Caufe  or  EffeS. 

That  thefe  principles  ferve  to  conneft  ideas  will  not,  I  believe,  be  much 
doubted.  A  pidurc  naturally  leads  our  thoughts  to  the  original  ** :  The  mention 
of  one  apartment  in  a  building  naturally  introduces  an  enquiry  or  difcourfe  con- 
cerning the  others  *" :  And  if  we  think  of  a  wound,  we  can  fcarce  forbear  refleft- 
ing  oh  the  pain  which  follows  it  ^.  But  that  this  enumeration  is  compleat,  and 
that  there  are  no  other  principles  of  affociation,  except  thefe,  may  be  difficult  to 
prove  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  reader,  or  even  to  a  man's  own  fatisfaftion.  All 
yft  can  do,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  to  run  over  feveral  inftances,  and  examine  carefully 
tjic  principle,  which  binds  the  different  thoughts  to  each  other,  never  flopping  till 
we  render  the  principle  as  general  as  poflible.  The  mote  inftances  we  examine, 
and  the  more  care  we  employ,  the  more  affurance  fliall  we  at:quire,  that  the  enu* 
deration,  which  we  form  from  the  whole,  is  compleat  and  entire.  Inilead  of  en- 
tering into  a  detail  of  this  kind,  which  would  lead  into  many  ufelefs  fubtilties,  we 
ihall  confider  fome  of  the  efFefts  of  this  connexion  upon  the  paffions  and  imagina* 
oiEbn ;  where  we  may  open  a  field  of  fpeculation  more  entertaining,  and  perhaps 
PKwre  inftruftive,  than  the  other. 

As  man  is  a  re^onable  being,  and  is  continually  in  purfuit  of  happinefs, '  which' 
be  hopes  ta  attain  by  the  gratification  of  fome  paflion  or  affedtidn,  'fae^feldom  ads 
or  fp^ks  or  thinks  without  a  purpofe  and  intention.  •  He  has  ftill  fome  objeA  in 
view ;  and  however  improper  the  means  may  fometimes  be,  which  he  chufes  for 
the  attainment  of  his  end,  he  never  lofesview  of  an  end,  nor  will  he  fo  much 
us  throw  away  his  thoughts  or  refieAions,  where  he.  hopes  not  to  reap  any  fatisfac-* 
OiOn  fronl  them. 

^.  ;Jk  all  compofitions  of  genius,  therefore,  'tis  requifite  that  the  writer  hare  fome 
I^iipr  ob^ft;  and  tho'  he  may  be  hurried  from  this  plan  by  the  vehemence  of 
thought,  as  in  an  ode,  or  drop  it  careiefly,  as  in  an  epiftle  or  effay,  there  muft 
tt)pear  fome  aim  or  intention,  in  his  firft  fetting  out,  if  not  in  the  compbrition  of 
the  whole  work.  A  produftiom  without  a  defign  would  refemblc  more  die  ravings 
<^  a  madman,  than  the  fober  efforts  of  genius  and  letoning.       ^  f 

;  Asrthis  rule  admits  of  no  exception,  it  foUowis,  :that  in  narrative  tompoiitions, 
the  events  or  .idtions,  which  the  writer  relates^  mufl  be  conncded  together,  by 
fauanit  bond  or  tye :  They  muft  be  related  to  each  other  in  the  imagination,  and 

,    }  Reiemblance.  •  Cootiguity.  *  Caufc  and  Effcft. 

form 
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form  a  kind  of  Umiy^  ¥4\idi  tnty  bring  them  under  one  plan  or  View,  and 
mxf  be  the  ob)e6b  or  end  of  the  Writer  in  his  firft  undertaking. 

This  conne£ttng  principle  among  the  Several  events,  which  form  the  fubjcft  ff 
a  poem  or  hiftory,  may  t^  venr  different,  according  to  the  different  defigns  of  Ae 
poet  or  hiftorian.  Ovid  has  formed  his  plan  upon  the  connediing  principle  of  rd'- 
femblance*  Every  fabulous  transformadont  prodilK:ed  by  the  miraculous  power  of 
the  gods,  falls  within  the  compafs  of  his  work.  Thttt  tieeds  but  this  one  drciim^ 
ftance  in  any  event  to  bring  it  under  his  ori^nal  plan  or  intention^ 

An  annalift  or  hiftorian,  who  (hould  undertake  Co  write  the  biftory  df  EuHofb 
during  any  century,  would  be  influenced  by  the  connexion  of  contiguity  in  tim^ 
and  place.  All  events,  which  happen  in  that  portion  of  ipace^  and  period  of 
time,  are  comprehended  in  Us  defign,  tho'  in  other  refpeds  difierdnt  and  oncoA-  ■■ 
ne^d.     They  have  ftill  a  fpecies  of  unity,  anaidft  all  their  diverfity. 

But  the  moft  ufual  ^cies  of  connexion  among  the  different  events,  whidi  <ti» 
ter  into  any  narrative  compoTition,  is  that  of  caufe  and  effeft  ^  while  die  biftoriafi 
traces  the  feries  of  a£iions  according  to  their  natural  order,  itmoiRits  to  their  ftxret 
{pnngp  and  principles,  and  ddineaces  thdr  moft  remote  confequences.     He  chufel 
for  his  fubgedl  a  certain  p<>rtion  of  that  great  chain  of  evients,  Which  compel  tbe* 
hiftory  of  mankind :  Each  link  in  this  chain  he  endeavors  to  touch  in  ins  n&rrati§fi : 
Sometimes,  unavoidable  ignorance  renders  all  his  attempts  fruklefs :  Soitiedfines^ 
he  fupplies  by  con^6bure  what  is  wanting  in  knowkge :  And  alwa]Q{^  he  is  fimfiU^^ 
that  the  more  unbrdcen  the  chain  is,  which  he  prefents  to  his  readers,  thd  m6t9  per^ 
fed  is  his  produftton.     He  fec5»  that  the  Icnowlege  of  caufts  is  not  only  the  mbSt 
fatisfa&ory^  this  relario*  or  connexion  being  the  fth>ngeft  of  all  others  (  bucal&the 
iiioft  xnftru£tive ;  fince  it  is  by  this  knowlege  alone,  we  are  enabled  to  co^vot 
^vnats,.  and  govern  futurity-. 

Here  therefore  we  may  nttski  fbme  notion  of  thttUnitf  of  ASion^  abourwhlck 
all  critics,  after  Aristotle,  have  talked  fo  much:  Perilaps,  to  Kttto  pQtpoStt 
irhile  they  dire£ted  not  their  tafte  or  fentimeiit  by  the  accuracy  of  phitofoph/-  It 
ap()ears»  that  in  att  produ6lions»  as  well  as  in  tbe  epic  md  tragic,  there  is  a  certaM 
unity  required,  and  that,  on  no  oocafiooi  can  our  thoughts  be  allowied  m  rM  K 
adventures^  if  we  would  produce  a  work,  which  will  give  any  lafting  entertfatn*' 
meot  to  mankind.  It  aj^ars  alio,  that  even  a  biographer,  who  (hcndd  wrise  tiM 
Ii&  of  Achilles,  would  conneft  the  events,  by  fhewiiig  dteir  mutuafi  depifndMiet 
and  relation,  as  much  as  a  poet,  who  fhould  make  the  anger  of  thxt  tof0«  *l)M 
ftd>jeft  of  hia  narratibn  S  Nbt  oidy  in  any  limited  portion  of  life,  a  mm*%  adibns 
have  a  depehdance  on  each  other,,  but  alfo  during  the'>;riiible  period  of  hia^hirtdi^ 
from  the  cracHe  to  the  grave  ^  nor  is  it  pofliUe  to  ftrike  off  one  iink^  h6'9if^t^i 
minute^  in  this  regular  chain,,  without  afie£Ung  the  whole  feries  of  evtifca^  wkteh 
fallow.  Tbe  unity  of  a^tidn,  therefore,  whidt  is  to  be  fouhd  in  btogmphy  Of 
hiftory,  differs  from  that  of  epic  poetry,  net  in  kind^  but  in  degr-ee.  In  #pte 
poetiy,  the  conncioion  among  the  events , is*  more  tdofe  and  fenfible:  Thif  rttira- 
iioh  is  not  carried  on  thro*  fuch  a  length^  of  time :  And  tbe  afton^  hafteri  W  ibttUf 
romackafakt  period,  whach  iiuisfies  the  curiofity  of  die  nunter.  Tht;  cimdi>&  cff  «M 

•  Contraiy  to  ARttrotLft*  MvGck  fir»  iT^  «^    i^  nH^r^,  uo(  woXXai  \r9h  H  A'  r*»'  ihf^ia  ymUu 

3  .epic 
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q)ic  p<^et  depeadt  on  that  ptrtkular  lituacipn  of  th^  Iffu^Haii^ttviA  ^th^  Pqfi9m^ 
which  is  fuppofed  lA  that  produiftioa.  The  iniagination,  both  of  writer  and 
^ader>  is  ixiore  enliv^iM^^  and  the  paOioas  aior^  enSamed  thMD  in  hiftory^  bio- 
graphy,  or  any  fpccie^,  of  narration,  which  cOQiine  rhemfdves  ta  ftridt  truth  and 
reajity.  I^t  us,  confider  the  effe£):  of  theTe  twa  circuoaftancesy  an  enlivened  imar* 
gination  and  enflamed  paflTions,  drcumftances,  whkh  belong  to  poctryv  efpeciaUy. 
the  epic  Icind,  above  any  other  fpeciea  of  Qompo(icioi|  \  and  let  us  examine  the 
realba  why  they  reqfure  a  ftri^r  and  clpiibr  unity^  in^  the  fable^ 

^iRST.  Ali  poetry^,  being  a  fpecic^  of  paintings  approaches  w  ncaoer  to,  the 
objedts  than  any  other  ipecies  of  narration,  thirows  4.  uronget  light  upon  t&em» 
apd  d^ineates  more  diftin^ly  thofq  Qiinute  circumftaaces,  which,  dia*  to  the  hi* 
^oi^iaa  thejF  feem  fuperBuous,  ferve  might^y  to.  enliven  the  imagery^,  and!  gratify 
^e  faocy.  If  it  be  i)ot  nfeoeiTary^.  as  in  the  llhd^  to  inform  u&eacb  time  the  bera 
b(ipklesbi3  ^oe^  aPd:Ves  W  garters,  it  will  be  requifics^  perhaps*  to  enter  into 
^  gfc^f  detail  than,if^  th&HfiNRMPi^  %,  where  the  events  aremin  over  with.fucii 
rapidity;,  that  wq  fc^fce  have  leiiiire  to^  become  acqq^nted  with  the fceneQcudbtom 
Were  a  pQ^^  the{iefpr,ej,  tpcompr^nd  in  his  fubjeift  any  great  compaft  of  dma 
PC  ferie^  pf  events,  a^f)  tr^cf  up  the  death  o^  Hector  to  its  remote  caufca^  in  tabu 
i^pe  9f  Ifl^^H)  or  ihgjj^dgment  pf  Paoiijs,  be-  sniift  dcaw  out  hi«  poem  tO)  an, 
immeafurable  length,  in  order  to  fill  this  large  canvas  with  juft  painting  and 
im^ery.  The  reader's  iiBagjnaiuon,  enilamed  with  fuch  a  fbries.  of  poetical:  de- 
if;ripcipns,  and  hja  paflioo^,.  agitv^ted  by  a  condnual:  fyoipathy  with  the  aAora^; 
muQi  fl^  long  before- th<$  period  of.  the  narvi^tion^  aodj  muft  fmkrinta  laiTitude  aodk 
difguft,  from  the  repeated  vioii:i>ce  pf  the  i^me  movements*. 

SegondiiY..  Th^^  ai)  epic  00^  muft  not  trace  Uu^  caufesr  to  any  great diffauicTf 
will  fafthisr  app^^  if  we^  qonudei*  anptber  f eaTon^  i^(iw:h  is  dmwn. fixing a^prope^ 
pf  the  pa(][ipn^  l^il^  more  rem^rlcabie  and  Qngiilarw  'Tis  evident^,  that,  in  a  juflt 
(^pmppntion,  all  t^he  age^ipn^b  ei^ijiced  by  the  diS^nt  events^  defciibed:  and.  fits* 
prefen^ed,  add'  nuHM^  force;  tp  ea^h  other ;  and  that  white  the.  heroes  am^allien-*- 
gf^g^dj  iB  one^  conimqe  fq^pf f .  apd  f 4c^  aAie^v  is  ftrongly  conceded! w]th.thrwhde^ 
th^  conpern  is  coniin^ally  awak^,  and.thc^paflton^make  an  eafy.  tran(ition^.fromL 
ope  objeftj  to  anpther»  The  ftrong  c^)nnei&jon  of: the  events,,  as!  it  facilitates^  the- 
P^^g^  of  the  thought  or  irp.^ination  from  one  to.  anodior,.  facilitates  aUb  the 
traAsfufion  of  the  pafllpns^  aixl  preferve^  the  a^e&ionsr  ffiU  in  the  fame  channel  andl 
dired^^.  Our  fy.mps«hy  ^V^A  cQr>ceri>  f^r  K vii  prepares  the  way  fPr  a.  like  fyxnpaf^^ 
t^y.wifh  Adam;  The  afe^pn  i»  pjofervied almoft  entire  in  the  o^nfitipn  ;.  and! 
t^q^ind  feii^e3  immcdiflt^y  t-h^  new  pbje^:  asi  ftipngiy  oelatfidta  that  which: fof^ 
awly«  e^aged  its  ^tt^Qtipn..  Bpt  were  the.  poet  to  make  a  totalidigreflioff  fromt 
h^.  fubjed,  apd  introducie  a  neiw^  ^^Ci .  QP  way .  connefted:  with  the  perfonagcs^K 
1^  imagination,  f$^}ing  a.  bre;^ -h)  id)  the  trmfition,.  would,  enter  coldly  intCT'  the! 
nq^  f^^e  j  would  kindle  by,  (^pw  d^ri^esr ;  and  in.  returning  to  the  main  fubjefi  06: 
th|S:  ppem,  would  p^fs^  a^  ii.wefe^  upon  foreign  ground^,  and  inure  its -concern  to^ 
e^f ice  anew,,  in  order  ta  t^k^:  perty  •  with^  the  principal. adu)rs;  Tho^fame  inconve**^ 
nifBC^e  foUows  in  a^^kf^  d$gre^,  where:  the  poeir traces  hiaevients  to  too  greara:dif^ 
%Rq?,,  a^d  biiKlsr  tpge^hefi a^kipofif  whioh.tho'  nott entirely. disjokied;.  have  notcfo:^ 
ftroqg  a  connexion  as  is  requifit^  (oriprward'tbetcfliifitipn  of  the  paffionsi  Henoa 
4ififes  the  artifice  of  the  oblique  narration,  employed  in  the  O^Jfey  and  ^neidy 

where 
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where  the  hero  is  introduced,  at  firft;  near  the  period  of  his  defigns,  and  after- 
wards (hows  us,  as  it  were  in  perfpeftive,  the  more  diftant  events  and  caufes. 
By  this  means,  the  reader's  curiofity  is  immediately  excited  :  The  events  follow 
with  rapidity,  and  in  a  very  clofe  connexion  :  And  the  concern  is  preferved  alive, 
and,  by  means  of  the  near  relation  of  the  objefts,  continually  increafes,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  thd  narration. 

The  fame  rule  takes  placfi*  in  drdttiatic  poetry  ;  nor  is  it  ever  permitted,  in  a 
regular  compofitionv  to  introduce  an  aft  or,  who  has  no  connexion,  orbutafmall 
one,  with  the  principal  perfonages  of  the  fable.  The  fpeftator*s  concern  muft 
not  be  diverted  by  any  fcenes,  disjoined  and  feparated  from'  the  reft.  This  breaks 
the  courfe  of  the  paflTions,  and  prevents  that  communication  of  the  '  feveral  emo-i 
tions,  by  wh^ch  one  fcene  adds  force  to  another,  and  transfufes  the  pity  and  ter- 
ror, which  it  excites,  upon  each  fucceeding  fcene,  *till  the  whole  produces  that; 
rapidity  of  movement,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  theatre.  How  muft  it  extingutfh 
this  warmth  of  afFeftion  to  be  entertained,  on  a  fudden,  with  a  new  aftion  and 
new  perfonages,  no  way  related  to  the  former ;  to  find  fo  fenfible  a  bresch  or  va- 
cuity in  the  courfe  of  the  paflions,  by  means  of  this-  breach  in  the  connexion  of 
ideas;  and  inftead  of  carrying  the  fympathy  of  one  fcene  into  the  following,  to 
be  obliged,  every  moment,  to  excite  a  new  concern,  and  take  party  in  a  new 
fcene  of  iiftion  ? 

But  tho*  this  rule  of  unity  of  aftion  be  common  to  dramatic  and  epic  poetry  5 
we- may  ftill  obferve  a  difference  betwixt  them;  which  may,  perhaps,  defer ve  our 
attention.     In  both  thefe  fpecies  of  comppfition,  'tis  requifite  that  the  aftion  be 
one  and  fimple,  in  order  to  prefcrve  the  concern  or  fympathy  entire  and  undi- 
verted-: But  in  "epic  or  narrative  poetry,  this  rule  is  alfo  eftablifhed  upon  another 
foundation,  viz.  the  neceffity,  that  is  incumbent  on  every  writer,  to  form  fome 
plan  or  defign,  before  he  enter  on  any  difcourfc  or  narration,  and  to  comprehend 
his  fubjeft  in  fome  general  afpeft  or  united  view,  which  may  be  the  conftant  objeft 
ef  his  attention.     As  the  author  is  entirely  loft  in  dramatic  compofitions^  and  the 
fpedtator  fuppofes  himfelf  to  be  really  prefent  at  the  aftions  reprefented  ;  this  rea- 
fen  has  np  place  with  regard  to  the  ftage ;  but  any  dialogue  or  converfatiori  may 
be  introduced,  which,  without  improbability,  might  have  pafled  in  that  deter- 
minate portion  of  fpace,  reprefented  by  the  theatre.     Hence  in  all  our  English 
comedies,  even  thofe  of  Conor  eve,  the  unity  of  aftion  is  never  ftriftly  bbferved  5 
but  the  poet  thinks  it  fufficient,  if  his  perfonages  be  any  way  related  to  each  other, 
by  blood,  or  by  living  in  the  fame  family  ;  and  he  afterwards  introduces  them  in 
particular  fcenes,  where  they  difplay  their  humors  and  charafters,  without  much 
forwarding  the  main  aftion.     The  double  plots  of  Terence  are  licences  of  the 
lame  kind  ;  but  in  a  lefs  degree.     And  tho'  this  conduft  be  not  perfeftly  regular^ 
it. is  not  wholly  unfui table  to  the  nature  of  comedy,  where  the  movements  and 
paflfions  are  not  raifed  to  fuch  a  height  as  in  tragedy  ;  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
Aftion  or  reprefcntation  palliates,  in  fome  meafure,  fucli  licences.     In  a  narrative- 
poem,  the  firft.propofitionor  defign  confines  the  author  to  one  fubjeft  ;  and  any 
digreffions  of  this  nature  woukl,  at  firft  view,  be  rejefted,  as  abfurd  and  mon* 
ftrous.  Neither  BoccACE,  La  Fontaine,  nor  any  author  of  that  kind,  tho'plca- 
lantry  be  their  chief  objcft,  have  ever  indulged  them.  '  •      • 
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•  Tli£>t  febfe fMls  Iha^^^Mta  toge»hbf»  in  itrStr  to  tiKltfe  the  cilUiority  of 
|[)liilbfbpher^;  ini  beget  i  ftiQ>ick)ii  M  leaft,  if  not  a  foU  perfuafibn^  &it  diis  fub« 
J^  is  i^r^  eopioci^^  a'rfd  that  maiijr  bpe^Adotis  bf  tte  faonidh  fhi&d  ^^nd  on  the 
ednb^tin  ctt  alibehmon  of  ^ai,  #hkh  }«  teie  ci[f>teiAed^  PaiticiaarTy;  the 
fymiiaihy  becwi^en  the  )pWSk><is  ind  i(Mj^fiatie&  Will,  petiia|)ft^  appear  remark- 
able ;  while  we  bbfenre  Aitt  the  afieftibiis^  etiiciied  by  on«  objta,  pafs  eafily  to 
^hother  tx)mti(ded  with  k ;  btft  trahsfufe  thetnfelrts  with  diflS(i:ulty»  or  not  it  all, 
atoffrgdiffetieiitdlgedb,  which  hare  no  dnahtier  of  connexion  together.  By  intro* 
dadng^  rnto  any  compofidoii,  peribtiages  and  a£tions»  foreign  to  each  6ther»  an 
injudicious  author  lofes  that  communication  of  emotions,  by  which  alone  he  ban  in- 
ftreft  the  hei!rt>  tod  Hi)ft^  thfe  fKUHeiis  te  thtSr  proftr  hi^ight  and  peHod.  The  full 
d:{^icati6n  of  th»  priheipie  and  all  tt^  eckilequfeiices  vtbM  lead  us  intc^  teafoningr 
166  ^Albuftd  arid  to6  cieipiou^  f&t  this  enqtliry.  HTi^  fufficient^  at  prefent^  to  hsLV^ 
«ftaBKf!ttd  this  cmcHtTiofS  that  the  &ffit  i^neaing  princi^t6s  of  aU  ideas  are  tB^ 
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SECTION       IV. 

* 

OPBRATiaNS    OF    THE   UKDERSTANDINGv 

^   A    k    t       1 

I 

Ji  jLL  tlie  obje^  of  tuimaii  reafon  o^  ^^^^  may  natardW  be  cJivtded  initv 
j|\  twa  kind?,  viz/i&fatioHS  ((;  Ideai  apd  MakiPs  cjt  FaB*.  Ot  the  firft  kind  am 
ahe^U^nces  oC  €leoinrieti^  andinfliort,  every  affirms* 

tiion^  which'  is  eitiiRpc  intuitively  or  j^qmpnftratively  certain*  ^bat  phifquan  of  tin 
hfpiiihinnfeis  ^uatio ih^fguares rf iie  iwo  fiies^  is  a propofidon,  which  exprefles 
a  relation  bjptji;een  dhefc  i^W'esi  STW  three,  times ^e  is  equal  ta  the  httjf  cf  fBirty^ 
^l^|>re(lW  ^  relacipn  t^etweep  ipcfe  numbers*  Bropolitions  of  dis  kind  are  difco- 
iRjcasi^ilB  by.  tKe  taere  operati)^  o^^thought;..  w^tlfiout  dependance  on  %bat  is  any^ 
where  eatittent  in  the  univene,  Tho^  therfe  never  were  a  true  cirde  or  triangle  ia 
natufe^  the  tnuKs  demon^ated  by  £ucLip>  would  fop  ever  retain  tWr  certaint]^ 
«jd  evidence. 

Matters  6f  fad^  which  are  ^e  fecond obje&  of  humanreafbn,  ait  hot a(cer-r 
tained  in  the  fame  mannist  \  nor  ii  our  evidence  of  their  ttutJi^  howeyei*  greats,  o| 
a  like  nature  with  the  foregoing.  The  contrary  of  every  matter  of  Faft  is  ftilL 
poflfiblev  becaufeit  can  neve^  imply  a  contra4i!&iont.  and  is  conceived  by  the  mind 
with  eq^al  facility  and  diifinftnifei  as  if  cvcfr  fo^  conformable  to  reafity,  Jt&j^/  /*r 
fun  will' not  rife  tij-^fUM^Mb^  iis  no  fcfr  intcBiglbte  k  prbpbfitidnr,  dhd  implies  no  more 
contradiftion,  than  the  affirmation*,  that  if  ioiH'  rijfe.  We  IKouId  in  vmh,  there* 
iorcy  attempt  to  demonfirate  its  falAiood..    Were  it  demonftrat^vely  falfe,  ir 
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woutd  impl;  a  contxac^i^an,    and  codd   ne^er  t^  diftmdbljr  cpnceiyc4  by 
the  mi  nek  '  , 

It  may^  therefore,  be  a  fubjeA^  worth^jr  ci^riofity,  to  inquire  yrhat  is  the  nature 
of  that  evidence,  which  aflures  us  of  any  real  exiftencc  and  matter  of  faft,  beyond 
the  prefent  teftimony  of  pur  fenies,  or  the  records  of  our  memory^  This,  part  <jf 
philoiophy,  Yis  obfervable,  has  been  little  cultivated,  cither  by  i;he  ancients  or 
ipoderns ;  and  therefore  our  doubts  and  errdrs^  in  the  profecutiort  of  fo  important 
an  enqjffry,  may  be  the  more  cxculable,  whil^  we  niarch  thrtf  fiich  difficult  p^.t{% 
without  any  guidp  or  direffitipn.  They  may  even  prove  ufeful,  by  exciting  ciii- 
riofity,  and  deftfoyipg  that  implicit  faith  apd  fecurity,  which  is  the  bane  of  all  rca- 
fpning  and  .^rec  enquiry.  The  difcovery  of  defefts  in  the  common  philprpphy,,  if 
ahy  fuch  thdre  be^  will npt,  I  prefjimc,*  be  a  difcpuragemcnt,  but  rather  an  incitc- 
fnent,:  as  i^  ufiial,  to  attempt  iomething  oiore  fiill  and  fatisfadory,  tha^  h^^  yet 
been  propofed  to  the  pubHc. 

All  rcafonings  concerpmg  matter  of  fafl:  ftem  to  be  founded  in  the  relation,  c^f 
Cauje  and  Effe£t\  By  m^ans  of  that  relation  alone  can  we  gp  beyond  the  evidence 
of  our  njemory  and  fences.  If  you  were  to  afk  a  man,  why  he  believe^  any  mat- 
ter of  faft,  which  is.abfent ;  for  instance,  that  his  friend  is  in  the  country,  or  in 
France  ;  he  would  give  you  a  reafon;  and  this  reafpn  would  be  fpme  other  faft  j 
as  a  letter  received  from  him,  or  the  knpwlege  of  his.  former  refolutions  and  pi:o-. 
mifes.  A  man,  finding  a  watch  or  any  other  machine  in  a  defcrt  ifland,  would 
conclude,  that  there  had  once  been  men  in  that  ifland.  All  our  reafonings  iron- 
cerning  faft  are  of  the  fame  nature.  And. here  'tis  conftantly  fuppofed,  th^t  there 
is  a  connexion  between  the  prefent  faft  and  that  inferred  from  it.  Were  there  no- 
thing  to  bind  them  together,  the  inference  would  be 'entirely  precarious.  The 
}\earing  pf  an  articujate  voice  and  rational' ^Ifcpurfe  in  the  darlc  afilires  iis  of  the 
prefcnce  of  fome  perfon :  Why  ?  becaufe  theft  are  the  effefts  of  the  human  m^ke* 
and  fabric,  and  clofely  connefted  with  it.  If  we  anatomize  all  the  other  rcafon- 
ings of  this  nature,  we  fhall  fipd,  that^  theyr  are  founded  in  the  relation  of  cauTe 
and  effed,  and  that  this,  relation  is  either  near,  or  remote,  dired  pr  collaterd. 
Heat  and  light  are  cpluiter^  effeds  pf  i^C9>  ^nd  the  one  eflfeft  may  ji|{(]y  be  in* 
^rred  from  the  other. 

If  we  wpuldfajysfy  ourfelves*  therefore,  concerning-the  nature  of  that  eridepc^.    . 
which  aflures  us  of  all  masters  of  fact,  we  ipuft'enquire  how  we  arrive  ^  the  know- 
lege  of  caufe  and  eflfeA. 

I  SHALL  venture  tx)  af^rnri,  as.  ^.genefal  prpppGtion,  which  aidmi^  of  no  excep- 
tion, that  the  knpwlege  of  tjiisrelatip^  is  not,  in  any  inftance,  att^ed  by  reafofv' 
.  ings  i  priori ;  but  arifcs  entirely  fjpiji  experience,  when  we  fiad,  that  any  p^rtijcu- 
lar  objpfb  are  cpnftantly  conjoined  with  each  other.  Let  an  objefi:'  be  prefenjteii 
.to»a  man  of  ever  fo  ft;rohg  natural  rcafon  and  abilities;  if  that  objetSt  be*  entirely 
new  to  hirp,  he  will  not  be  able,  by  the  moll  accurate  examination  of  its  fenfxble 
qualities,  to  djfcovcr  any,  of  its  caufes  or  effedts.  Adam,  tho' his  rational  fjacul- 
ties  be  fuppofed,  at  the  very  firftjt  entirely  perfect  could  not  have  inferred  from 
the  fluidity  and  tranfparency  of  waterj  that  it  would  fuffocate  him^  or  from  the. 
light  and  warmth  of  fire,  that  it  would  confumc  him.  No  objedt  pver  difcovers, 
by  the  qualities  which  appear  to  thq  fenfes,  either  thq^cauies,  which  produced  it,  or 

O  q  ^  '  '  the 
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the  cffcds^  which  will  arife  from  it  •,  nor  can  our  reafon,  unaflifted  by  experience , 
ever  draw  any  inferences  toncerning  real  exiftencc  and  matter  of  fafl:. 

This  propofition,  that  caufes  and  effeHs  are  difcoveraHe^  not  by  reaftm  hut  by 
experience^  will  readily  be  admitted  with  regard  to  fuch  obje6b,  as  we  remem- 
ber  to  have  been  once  altogether  unknown  to  us ;  fince  we  mud  be  confcious  of 
the  utter  inability  which  we  then  lay  under  pf  foretelling  what  would  arife  from 
them.  Prefent  two  fmooth  pieces  6f  marble  to  a  man,  who  has  no  tin&ure  of 
natural  philofophy;  he  will  never  difcover,  that  they  will  adhere  together*  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  require  great  force  to  feparate  them  in  a  direft  line,  while 
they  make  fo  fmall  reliftance  to  a  lateral  prefiure.  Such  events,  as  bear  little  ana- 
logy to  the  common  courfe  of  nature,  are  alfo  readily  confellcd  to  be  known  only 
by  experience ;  nor  does  any  man  imagine  that  the  explofion  of  gunpowder^  or 
tne  attraction  of  a  loadftone  could  ever  be  difcovered  by  arguments  a  frim.  In 
like  manner,  when  an  effefi:  is  fuppofed  to  depend  upon  an  intricate  machinery 
or  fecret  llruClure  of  parts,  we  make  no  difficulty  to  attribute  all  our  knowleg^ 
of  it  to  experience.  Who  will  affert,  that  he  can  give  the  ultimate  reafon,  why 
milk  or  bread  is  proper  nourifhment  for  a  man,  not  for  a  lion  or  a  tygerf 

But  the  fame  truth  may  not  appear,  at  firft  fight,  to  have  the  fame  evidence 
with  regard  to  events,  which  have  become  familiar  to  us  from  our  firft  appearance 
in  the  world,  which  bear  a  clofe  analogy  to  the  whole  courfe  of  nature,  and  which 
are  fuppofed  to  depend  on  the  fimple  qualities  of  objefts,  without  any  fccret 
ftru£ture  of  parts.  We  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  we  could  difcover  thefc  effcfts, 
by  the  mere  operations  of  our  reafon,  without  experience.  We  fancy,  that,  were 
we  brought,  on  a  fudden,  into  this  world,  we  could  at  firft  have  inferred,  that 
one  Billiard-ball  would  communicate  motion  to  another  upon  impulfe  ;  and  that 
we  needed  not  to  have  waited  for  the  event,  in  order  to  pronounce  with  certainty 
concerning  it.  Such  is  the  influence  of  cuftom,  that,  where  it  is  ftrongeft,  it 
not  only  covers  our  natural  ignorance,  but  even  conceals  itfelf,  ^d  fccms  not  to 
take  place,  merely  becaufe  it  is  found  in  thehigheft  degree. 

But  to  convince  us,  that  all  the  laws  of  nature  and  all  the  operations  of  bo-^ 
dies,  without  exception,  are  known  only  by  experience,  the  following  refledions 
may,  perhaps,  fuffice.  Were  any  objeft  prefented  to  us,  and  were  we  required 
to  pronounce  concerning  the  efFeft,  which  will  refult  from  it,  without  confuJting 
paft  obfervation ;  after  what  manner,  I  befeech  you,  muft  the  mind  proceed  in 
this  operation  ?  It  muft  invent  or  imagine  fomc  event,  which  it  aferibes  to  the 
objeCl  as  its  effe6t ;  and  'tis  plain  that  this  invention  muft  be  entirely  arbitrary. 
The  mind  can  never  poffibly  find  the  cffeft  in  xht  fuppofed  caufe,  by  the  moft 
accurate  fcrutiny  and  examination.  For  the  efFcft  'is  totauy  difl^erent  from  the  caufe,. 
and  confequently  can  never  be  difcovered  in  it.  Motion  in  the  fecond  BiHiard-balt' 
is  a  quite  diftinA  event  from  motion  in  the  firft  \  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the 
one  to  fuggeft  the  fmalleft  hint  of  the  other.  A  ftone  or  piece  of  metal  raifed 
into  the  air,  and  left  without  any  fupport,  immediately  falls :  But.  to  confider  the 
matter  a  priori  \  is  there  any  thing  we  difeover  in  this  fituation,  which  can  beget ^ 
the  idea  of  a  downward,  rather  than  an  upward,  or  aay  other  motion,  in  the 
ftone  or  metal  ? 

And  as  the  firft  imagination  or  invention  of  a  particular  efieft,  in  all  natural 
operations^  is  arbitrary,  wliere  we  tonfult  not  experience ;  fo  muft  we  alio  e^int 
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llaclc  or  rajfp  the  greatcft  weight,  if  by  any  contrivance  or  machinery  we  caiveQ-  ^ 
creafe  the  velocity  of  that  force,  fo  as  to  make  it  an  overmatch  for  its  antagonift.. 
Geometry  affifts  us  in  the  application  of  this  law,  by  giving  us  the  juft  din^enfions 
of  all  the  parts  and  figures,  which  can  enter  into  any  fpecies  oj  niachine  •,  bjut 
ftill  the  difcovcry  of  thq  law  itfelf  is  owing  merely  to  expi^rience,  and  all  the  ab- 
ftraft  reafonings  in  the  world  co.uld  never  lead  us  one  ftep  towards  the  knowlcge  of 
it.     When  we  reafon  a  priori^  and  confider  merely  any  objed  or  caufcj,  ^s  if  ap- . 
pears  to  the  mind,  independent  of  all  obfervation,  it  never  could  fuiggeft  to  u§ 
t!hc  notion  of  any  diftina  objeft,  fuch  as  its  effedt ;   much  lefs,  flicw  u3  the  in* 
feparable  and  inviolable  connexion  between  them.     A  man  muft  be  very  fagacir 
ou«,   who  could  difcovcr  by  reafpning,  that  cryftal  is  the  efi^eft  of  heat  and.  ice  of 
cold,  without  being  previouQy  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  thefe  qvia|itic«. 

P    A    R    T      II. 

But  we  have  not,  as  yet,  attained  any  tolerable  fatisfadlion  with  regard  to. 
the  qucftion  firft  propofed,  Ea,ch  folutibn  ftill  gives  rife  to  a  new  queftion  as. 
difficult  as  the  foregoing,  and  leads  us  on  to  farther  enquiries.  Whcn.it  is  afked* 
What  is  the  nature  of  all  our  reafonings  concerning  matter  of  fall  ?  The  proper  an- 
(wer  feems  to  be,  that  they  are  founded  on  the  relation  of  caufe  and  efFeft.  When 
again  it  is  afked,  fVbat  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  reafonings  and  ccnclufions  cgncernr 
ing  that  relation?  it  may  be  replied  in  one  word.  Experience.  But  if  we  ftill 
carry  on  our  fifting  humor,  and  afk,  IVhat  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  CQnclufioRS 
from  experience  ?  this  implies  a  new  queftion,  which  may  be  of  more  difiicult  b^ 
lution  and  explication.  Philofophers,  th^t  give  themfelves  airs  of  fuperior  wiiRlam 
and  fufficiencjy,  have  a  hard  talk,  when  they  encounter  pcrfops  of  inquifitiye  difpor 
fitions,  who  pufti  them  from  every  corner,  to  whicn  they,  retreat,  and  who  are 
fure  at  laft  to  bring  them  to  fome  dangerous  dilemma.  The  beft  expedient  to 
prevent  this  confufion,  is  to  be  modeft  in  our  pretenfiops  ^  and  even  to  dilcover 
the  difficulty  ourfelves  before' it  is  objected  to  us.  By  this  means,  we  may  make 
a  kind  of  merit  of  our  very  ignorance. 

I  SHALL  content  my felf,  in  this  Icfbioo,  with  an  eafy  tafk,  and  (hall  pretend 
only  to  give  a  negative  anfwer  to  the  queftion  here  propofed.  I  fay  then>  that 
even  after  wc  have  experience  of  the  operations  of  caufe  and  effedt,  our  conclu- 
fions  from  that  experience  are  not  foundled  on  reasoning,  or  any  procefs  of  the  un,- 
dcrftandkig.     This  anfwer  we  muft  endeavor,  both  to  explain  and  to  defend. 

It  muft  certainly  be  allowed,  that  nature  has  kept  us  at  a  great  diftance  fi:om 
all  her  fecrets,  and  has  afforded  us  only  the  knowlegic  of  a  few  fupei:ficial  Qud- 
lities  of  objefts,  while  (he  conceals  from  us  thofe  powers  and  principles,  on  wni^h 
the  influence  of  thefe  oWedts  entirely  depends.  Our  fcnfes  inform  us  of  the  cor 
lor,  weight,  and  confilience  of  bread  ;  but  neither  fenfcs  nor  reafon  ever  can  jiry 
form  us  of  thofe  qualities,  which  fit  it  for  the  nourifhmcnt  and  fupport  of  4  hu,- 
man  body.  Sight  or  feeling  conveys  an  idea.of  the  adlual  motion  of  bodies ;  but 
as  to  that  wonderful  force  or  power,  which  would  carry  oa  a  moving  body  fcwr 
ever  in  a  continued  change  of  place,  and  which  bodies  never  lofc  but  by  commu- 
nicating it  to  others  ^  of  this  we  cannot  form  the.  moft  diftant  conception.    JBfyt 
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nbtWithftanding  this  ignorance  of  natural  powers  «  and  principles,  we  always  pre- 
Ibme,  where  we  fee  like  fenfible  qualities,  that  they  have  like  fecret  powers,  ani 
lay  our  account,  that  elFedls,  fimilar  to  thofe,  which  we  have  experienced,  will 
follow  from  thehl.  If  a  body  of  like  color  and  confidence  with  that  bread,  which 
we  have  formerly  eat,  be  prefented  to  us,  we  make  no  fcruple  of  repeating  thi 
experiment,  and  expe<St,  with  certainty,  like  nourifliment  and  fuppcjrt.  Now  this 
is  a  procefs  of  the  mind  or  thought,  of  which  I  would  willingly  Icnow  the  founda- 
tion. 'Tis  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  there  is  no  known  connection  between  the 
fenfible  qualities  and  the  fecret  powers ;  and  confcquently,  that  the  mind  i$  not 
led  to  form  fuch  a  conclufion  concerning  their  conftant  and  regular  conjun6ti6n» 
by  any  thing  which  it  knows  of  their  nature.  As  to  paft  Experience,  it  can  be  al- 
lowed to  give  dire£l  and  certain  information  only  of  thofe  precife  objefts,  and  that 
greclfc  period  of,  time,  which  fell  under  its  cognizance  :  But  why  this  experience 
lould  DC  extended  to  future  times,  and  to  other  objefts,  which,  for  aught  we 
know,  may  be  only  in  appearance  fimilar  *,  this  is  the  main  queflion  on  which  1 
would  infift.  The  bread,  which  I  formerly  eat,  nourished  me ;  that  is,  a  body, 
t>ffuch  fehfible  qualities,  was,  at  that  time,  endued  with  fuch  fecret  powers  :  But 
i3des  it  follow,  that  other  bread  inuft  alfo  nourifh  me  at  another  time,  and  that 
like  fehfible  qualities  mud  always  be  afteridcd  wirfi  like  fecret  powers  ?  The 
confequence  feems  no  way  neceflfary.  At  leaft,  it  muflibe  acknowleged,  that  there- 
is  here  a  confeqiience  drawn  by  the  mind  ;  that  there  is  a  certain  flep  taken  ;  a 
prdcds  of  thought,  and  an  inference,  whicTi  wknts  to  be  explained.  Thefe  two 
|)ropofitioiTs  are  far  from  being  the  fanie,  /  bave  found  that  fucb  an  obje£t  has  al^ 
fvaj/s  bUn  attended  with  fuch  an  effeU^  md,  Ifrefee^  that  other  ohjelfs^  winch  are^ 
to  appear arice^  fimilar^  zvi  /  be  atietided  witbfhnilar  effeSls.  I  fhall  alk>w^  if  yo^ 
|)feafe,  that  tftfe  one  propofition  m'ay  Juilly  be  inferred  from  the  other :  I  kno# 
In  faA,  that  it  always  is  inferred.  But  if  you  infift,  tliat  the  inference  is  made  by 
a  chain  of  reaforting,  I  defire  you  to  produce  that  reafohing.  The  connexion  be- 
tween thefe  propofitions  is  hot  intuitive.  Therfc  is  required  a  mediurh,  which  ma'y 
tn^lt  the  niind  to  draw^  fuch  an  inference,  if  indeed  it  be  drawn  by  reafoning  and 
ai-gufneht.  What  that  medium  is,  I  muft  confefs,  pafles  my  comprehenfioh  \  and 
*tii  iftcUmberit  on  thofe  to  produce  it,  who  aflert,  that  it  really  exTfts,  and  is;  Xhk 
origin  of  all  our  conclufions  concerning  matter  of  fa£t. 

TA'is  negative  argument  mud  certainly,  in  procefs  of  time,  become  aTtogetFftV 
convincing,  if  many  penetrating  and  able  philofbphers  fliall  turn  thir  inquirieis 
Wi'is  Way  ;  and  ho  ortfc  be  ever  a*ble  to  diltover  any  conneffihg  propofition  or  ihtejf- 
inediatfc  iWp,  whkli  fubpoits  the  uhderdanding  in  this  cohclulion.  ^ut  as  t'fife 
queftion  is  yet  hew,  every  reader  niay  not  truff  fb  far  to  hFs  own  penetration^  ik 
to  conclude,  becaufe  an  argunieht  efcapes  his  refearch  and  enquiry,  tTial  th(JrCfdJt 
k  dot's  hoE  really  cxilVv  For  this  realon  it  mfay  be  fequifite  to  rentuVe  up6h  a 
more  diffic^ult  tafk  -,  and  enumeria'ting  all  the  branches  of  humah  k'nowKgc,  ehdiiaJ- 
VoY  to  flieW,  that  none  of  them  can  afford  fuch  ah  argum^rit. 

All  feafoAings  may  be  divided  into  two  kincii,  viz.  demforiftratrvc  rwfbhin&'fJ^ 
or  th6fe  cbhcerning  relatiiwis  of  ideas,  and  moral  reatohihgs  of  thofe  cohccrnin^ 
inattfef  of  faft  and  cxidcnce.  That  there  are  no  dcmohdrative  argumenrt  in  the 
cafe,  fe'eni's  evident  s  fuice  it  implies  no  cohtradi<StioB,  that  the  cdurfe  of  nature 

C  Tbr  word.  Power,  is  here  nfed  in  a  loofe  and    it  would  gire  additional  evidence  to   this  argu* 
fopdlir  fe&fe.    The  more  accurate  ejcpHcauon  of    nent.    See  SeA.  7. 
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may  change,  and  that  an  objeft  feemingly  like  thofe  which  we  have  experience4j 
may  be  attended  with  dicfercnt  or  contrary  eli'efts.  May  I  not  clearly  and  dif-* 
tinftly  conceive,  that  a  body  falling  from  the  clouds,  and  which,  in  all  other  rc- 
fpe£b,  refembles  fnow,  has  yet  the  tafte  of  fait  or  feeling  of  fire  ?  Is  there  any 
more  intelligible  propofition  than  to  affirm,  that  all  the  trees  will  florifh  in  De- 
cember and  January,  and  decay  in  May  and  June  ?  Now  whatever  is  intel- 
ligible, and  can  be  diftinftly  conceived,  implies  no  contradidion,  and  can  never 
be  proved  falfe  by  any  dcmonftrative  arguments  or  abftrad  reafonings  a  priori. 

If  we  be,  therefore,  engaged  by  arguments  to  put  truft  in  paft  experience,  and 
make  it  the  ftandard  of  our  future  judgment,  thefe  arguments  muft  be  probable 
only,  or  fuch  as  regard  matter  of  fad  and  real  exiftence,  according  to  the  divifion 
above-mentioned.  But  that  there  arc  no  arguments  of  this  kind^  muft  appear* 
if  our  explication  of  that  fpecies  of  reafoning  be  admitted  as  folid  and  fatisfaftory. 
Wc  have  faid,  that  all  arguments  concerning  exiftence  are  founded  on  the  rela- 
tion of  caufe  and  efFeft  ;  that  our  knowlegc  oi  that  relation  is  derived  entirely 
from  experience,  and  that  all  our  experimental  conclufions  proceed  upon  the  fupr 
pofiiion,  that  the  future  will  be  conformable  to  the  paft.  To  endeavor,  therefor^, 
the  proof  of  this  laft  fuppofition  by  probable  argunients,  or  arguments  regarding 
exiftence,  muft  be  evidently  gobg  in  a  circle,  and  taking  that  for  granted*  whi^ 
is  the  very  point  in  queftion. 

In  reality,  all  arguments  from  experience  are  founded  on  the  iimilarity,  which 
we  difcover  among  natural  objedts,  and  by  which  wc  arc  induced  to  expeft 
cffeds  fimilar  to  thofe,  which  we  have  found  to  follow  trom  fuch  obje£ts.  And 
tho*  none  but  a  fool  or  madman  will  ever  pretend  to  difpute  the  authority  of  cr^ 
pcriencc,  or  to  rejeft  that  great  guide  of  human  life ;  it  may  furely  bcr  allowed  a 
philofopher  to  have  fo  much  curiofity  at  leaft,  as  to  examine  the  principle  of  hu- 
man nature  which  gives  this  mighty  authority  to  experience,  and  makes  us  draw 
advantage  from  that  fimilarity,  which  nature  has  placed  among  different  objcdU^ 
From  caufes,  which  appear /iiw^r,  we  cxpedt  fimilar  e^"e6s.  This  is  the  fum  oiF 
all  our  experimental  conclufions.  Now  it  feems  evident,  that  if  this  conclufion 
were  formed  by  reafon,  it  would  be  as  perfeft  at  fir  ft.  and  upon  one  inftance,  ais 
after  ever  fo  long  a  courfc  of  experience.  But  the  cafe  is  far  otherwife.  Nothing 
fo  like  as  eggs  -,  yet  no  one,  on  account  of  this  apparent  fimilarity,  expedls  the 
fune  tafte  and  r;;lilh  in  all  of  them.  '  1  is  only  after  a  long  courfc  of  uniform  ex- 
periments in  any  kind,  that  we  attain  a  firm  reliance  and  'fecurity  with  regard  to 
a  particular  event.  Now  where  is  that  procefs  of  reafoning,  which  from  one  in- 
ftance draws  a  conclufion,  fo  different  from  that  which  it  infers  from  a  hundred 
inftances,  that  arc  no  way  different  from  that  fingle  inftance  ?  This  queftion  I  pro* 
pofe  as  much  for  the  fake  of  information,  as  with  an  intention  of  raifing  diffi- 
culties. I  cannot  find,  I  cannot  imagine  any  fuch  reafoning.  But  I  keep  my 
mind  ftill  open  to  inftruftion,  if  any  one  will  vouchfafe  to  bcftow  it  on  me. 

Should  it  be  faid,  that  from  a  number  of  uniform  experiments  ^e  infer  a 
connexion  between  the  fenfible  qualities  and  the  fccret  powers ;  this,  I  muft  con- 
fefs,  feems  the  fame  difficulty,  couched  in  different  terms.  The  queftion  ftill  re- 
cun.  On  what  procefs  of  argument  this  inference  is  founded  ?  Where  is  the  me- 
dium, the  interpofing  ideas,  which  join  propofitions  fo  very  wide  of  each  other  ? 
*Tis  confeffed,  that  the  color,  confiftence,  and  other  fenfible  qualities  of  bread 
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appear  not,  of  themfelves,  to  have  any  connexion  with  the  fecret  powers  of  nou- 
rimment  and  fupport.  For  orherwife  we  could  infer  thefe  fecret  powers  from  the 
firft  appearance  of  thefe  fenfible  qualities,  without  the  aid  of  experience ;  con- 
trary to  the  fentiment  of  all  philofophcrs,  and  contrary  to  plain  matter  of  fadt. 
Here  then  is  our  natural  (late  of  ignorance  with  regard  to  the  powers  and  influ- 
ence of  all  objefts.  How  is  this  remedied  by  experience  ?  It  only  fhews  us  a 
number  of  uniform  effedls,  refulting  from  certain  objcdls,  and  teaches  us,  that 
ihofe  particular  objefts,  at  that  particular  time,  were  endowed  with  fuch  powers 
and  forces.  When  a  new  objeft,  endowed  with  fimilar  fenfible  qualities  is  pro- 
duced, we  expeft  fimilar  powers  and  forces,  and  lay  our  account  with  a  like  ef- 
feft.  From  a  body  of  like  color  and  confiftence  with  bread,  we  look  for  like  nou- 
rilhment  and  fupport.  But  this  furely  is  a  ftep  or  progrefs  of  the  mind,  which 
wants  to  be  explained.  When  a  man  fays,  I  have  founds  in  allpafi  inftances^  fucb 
fenfible  qualities^  conjoined  with  fucb  fecret  powers :  And  when  he  fays,  fmilarfen^ 
Jible  qualities  will  always  be  conjoinedwitbjimilar  fecret  powers  \  he  is  not  guilty  of  a 
tautology,  nor  are  thefe  propofitions  in  any  refpeft  the  fame.  You  fay  that  the 
one  propofition  is  an  inference  from  another.  But  you  muft  confefs,  that  the  in- 
ference is  not  intuitive;  neither  is  it  demonftrative  :  Of  what  nature  is  it  then? 
To  fay  it  is  experimental  is  begging  the  queftion.  For  all  inferences  from  expe- 
rience fuppofe,  as  their  foundation;  that  the  future  will  refemble  the  pad,  and  that 
fimilar  powers  will  be  conjoined  with  fimilar  fenfible  qualities.  If  there  be  any  fuf- 
picion,  that  the  courfe  of  nature  may  change,  and  that  the  paft  may  be  no  rule  for 
the  future,  all  experience  becomes  ufelefs,  and  can  give  rife  to  no  inference  or  con- 
clufion.  'Tis  impoflible,  therefore,  that  any  arguments  from  experience  can  prove 
this  refemblance  of  the  paft  to  the  future  5  fince  all  thefe  arguments  are  founded 
on  the  fuppofition  of  that  refemblance.  Let  the  courfe  of  things  be  allowed  hi- 
therto ever  fo  regular  ;  that  alone,  without  fome  new  argument  or  inference, 
proves  not,  that,  for  the  future,  it  will  continue  fo.  In  vain  do  you  pretend  to 
have  learnt  the  nature  of  bodies  from  your  paft  experience.  Their  fecret  nature, 
and  confequently,  all  their  cflTefts  and  influence  may  change,  without  any  cbartgc 
in  their  fenfible  qualities.  This  happens  fometimes,  and  with  regard  to  fome  ob- 
jefts  :  Why  may  it  not  happen  alway?,  and  with  regard  to  all  objefts  ?  What  lo- 
gic, what  procefs  of  argument  fecures  you  againft  this  fuppofition  ?  My  pradice, 
you  fay,  refutes  my  doubts.  But  you  miftake  the  purport  of  my  queftion.  As 
an  agent,  I  am  quite  fatisfied  in  the  point ;  but  as  a  philofopher,  who  has  fome 
Ihare  of  curiofity,  I  will  not  fay  fcepticifm,  I  want  to  learn  the  foundation  of  this 
-  inference.  No  reading,  no  enquiry  has  yet  been  able  to  remove  my  difliculty,  or 
give  me  fatisfadion  in  a  matter  of  fuch  vaft  importance.  Can  I  do  better  than  ' 
propofe  the  difficulty  to  the  public,  even  tho',  perhaps,  I  have  fmall  hopes  of 
obtaining  a  folution  ?  We  (hall  at  leaft,  by  this  means,  be  fenfible  of  our  igno- . 
ranee,  if  we  do  not  augment  our  knowlege. 

I  MUST  confefs,  that  a  man  is  guilty  of  unpardonable  arrogance,  who  concludes, 
becaufe  an  argument  has  efciaped  his  own  inveftigation,  that  therefore  it  does  not 
really  exift.  I  muft  alfo  confefs,  that  tho'  all  the  learned,  for  feveral  ages,  fhould 
have  employed  their  time  in  fruitlefs  fearch  upon  anf  fubjcft,  it  may  ftill,  per- 
haps, be  rafh  to  conclude  pofitively,  that  the  fuh^eft  muft,  therefore,  pafs  all  hu- 
man comprehenfion.    Even  tho*  we  examine  all  the  fources  of  our  knowlege,  and 
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conclude  them  unfit  for  fuch  a  futgcft,  there  may  dill  remain  a  fufpicion,  that  the 
enumeration  is  not  compleat,  or  the  examination  not  accurate.  But  with  regard 
to  the  prefent  fubjeft,  there  are  fome  confiderations,  which  feem  to  remove  all 
this  accufation  of  arrogance  or  fuibicion  of  miftake. 

*Tis  certain,  that  the  moft  ignorant  and  ftupid  peafants,  nay  infants,  nay 
even  brute  beafts  improve  by  experience,  and  learn  the  qualities  of  natural  objcfts, 
byobferving  the  effedts,  which  rcfult  from  them.  When  a  child  has  felt  the  fcn- 
fation  of  pain  from  touching  the  flame  of  a  candle,  he  will  be  careful  not  to  put 
•  his  hand  near  any  candle ;  but  will  expeft  a  fimilar  efFeft  from  a  caufe,  which  is 
fimjlar  in  its  fenfible  qualities  and  appearance.  If  you  aflert,  therefore,  that  the 
underftanding  of  the  child  is  led  into  this  conclufion  by  any  procefs  of  argunfient 
or  ratiocination,  I  mayjuftly  require  you  to  produce  that  argument;  nor  have  you 
any  pretext  to  rcfufe  fo  equitable  a  demand.  You  cannot  fay,  that  the  argument 
is  abftrufe,  and  may  poflibly  efcape  your  enquiry ;  fince  you  confefs,  that  it  is 
obvious  to  the  capacity  of  a  niere  infant.  If  you  hefitate,  therefore,  a  moment, 
or  if,  after  rcfledion,  you  produce  any  intricate  or  profound  argument,  you,  in 
2^  manner,  give  up  the  queftion,  and  confefs,  that  it  is  not  reafoning,  which  en- 
gages us  to  fuppofe  the  paft  refembling  the  future,  and  to  expeft  fimilar  eflfedls 
n'om  caufes,  which  are,  to  appearance,  fimilar.  This  is  the  propofition,  which 
I  int€;nded  to  enforce  in  the  prefent  feftion.  If  I  be  right,  I  pretend  to  have  made 
no  mighty  difcovery.  And  if  I  be  wrong,  I  muft  acknowlege  myfelf  to  be  in- 
deed a  very  backward  fchoiar ;  fince  I  cannot  now  difcover  an  argument,  which^ 
it  feemS)  was  perfefily  familiar  to  me„  long  before  I  was  out  of  my  ci^le. 
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SECTION         V. 

SCEPTICAL    SOLUTION    OF    THESE     DOUBTS, 


PART      I. 

TH  E  pafllon  for  philolbphy,,  like  that  for  religion,  feems  liable  to  this  iii^- 
convenience,  that,  tha*  it  aims  at  the  corredtion  of  our  manner^,  and  ex* 
nrp^tionof  our  vices,  it  may  only  ferve,  by.  imprudent  management,  to  fofler  a 
predominant  inclination,  and  pu(h  the  mind,  with  more  determined  refolution, 
towards  that  fide,  which  already  draws  too  much,  by  the  byafs  and  propenfity  of 
t|i^  natural  temper.  *Tis  certain,  that,  while  we  afpire  to  the  magnanimous 
firmnefs  of  the  philofophic  fage,  and  endeavx)r  to  confine  our  pleafures  altoge- 
ther within  our  own  minds,  we  may,  at  laft,  render  our  philofophy,  like  that  of 
~  of  felfifhnefs,  and  reafon* 

we  fludy  with  at-, 
t^otjon  the  vanity  of  hunvan  life,  and  turn  all  our  thoughts  oa  the  empty  and. 
tr^fitory  nature  of  riches  and  honors,  we  are,  perhaps,  all  the  while  flattering  our 
ii^tur^I  indolence,  which,   ftatjing  the  buftle  of  the  world  and  drudgery  of*  bufi^* 
^,  feeks  a  pretext  of  reafon,  to  ^ve  itfelf  a  full  and  uncontroled  indulgence^ 
:re  i3>  however,  one  fpecies  of  pbilofqphy>  which  ieems  little  liable  to  this  incon- 

Teoiencc^ 


EpiCTETUs,  and  other  SioUs^ .  only  a  more  refified  fyftem  of  felfi 
cnjrfelyes  out  of  all  virtue,  as  well  as  fbcial  enjoyment.     While 
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venience,  and  that  becaufe  it  ftrikes  in  vnih  no  diforderly  palTion  of  the  humari 
mind,  nor  can  mingle  itfelf  with  any  natural  aflfedlion  or  propenfity ;  and  that  is 
the  Academic  or  Sceptical  philofophy.  The  academics  talk  always  of  doubts, 
and  fufpenfe  of  judgment,  of  danger  in  hafty  determinations,  of  confining  to  very 
narrow  bounds  the  enquiries  of  the  underftanding,  and  of  renouncing  all  fpecula- 
tions  which  lie  not  within  the  limits  of  common  life  and  praftice.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, can  be  more  contrary  than  fuch  a  philofophy  to  the  fupine  indolence  of  the 
mind,  its  ra(h  arrogance,  its  lofty  pretenfions,  and  its  fuperflitious  credulity. 
Every  paffion  is  mortified  by  it,  except  the  love  of  truth  •,  and  that  pafTion  never 
is,  nor  can  be  carried  to  too  high  a  degree.  'Tis  furprizing,  therefore,  that 
this  philofophy,  which,  in  almofl:  every  inftance,  mud  be  harmlefs  and  innocent, 
(hould  be  the  fubjedt  of  fo  much  groundlefs  reproach  and  obloquy.  But,  per* 
haps,  the  very  circumftance  which  renders  it  fo  innocent,  is  what  chiefly  expofes 
it  to  the  public  hatred,  and  refentment.  By  flattering  no  irregular  palfion^  it 
gdns  few  partizans:  By  oppofing  fo  many  vices  and  follies,  it  raifes  to  itfelf 
abundance  of  enemies,  who  ftigmatize  it  as  libertine,  profane,  and  irreligious. 

Nor  need  we  fear,  that  this  philofophy,  while  it  endeavors  to  limit  our  en- 
quiries to  common  life,  fhould  ever  undermine  the  reafonings  of  common  life, 
and  carry  its  doubts  fo  far  as  to  deftroy  all  adion,  as  well  as  fpeculation.  Nature 
will  always  maintain  her  rights,  and  prevail  in  the  end  over  any  abflrad):  reafoning 
whatfoever.  Tho'  we  fhould  conclude,  for  infiance,  as  in  thp  foregoing  fedlion^ 
that,  in  all  reafonings  from  experience,  there  is  a  flep  taken  by  the  mind,  which 
is  not  fupported  by  any  argument  or  procefs  of  the  underflanding ;  there  is  no  dan- 
ger, that  thefe  reafonings,  on  which  almoft  all  knowlege  depends,  will  ever  be 
^ffefted  by  fuch  a  difcovery.  If  the  mind  be  not  eng^ed  by  argument  to  make 
this  ftep,  it  mufl  be  induced  by  Tome  other  principle  ot  ^qual  weight  and  autho* 
rity ;  and  that  principle  will  preferve  its  influence  as  long  as  human  nature  re- 
mains the  fame.     What  that  principle  is,  may  well  be  iworth  the  pains  of  enquiry. 

Suppose  a  perfon,  tho*  endowed  with  the  flrongefl  faculties  of  reafon  and  re- 
fleftion,  to  be  brought  on  a  fudden  into  this  world  ;  he  would,  indeed,  imme- 
diately obferve  a  continual  fucceflion  of  objefts,  and  one  event  following  another ; 
but  he  would  not  be  able  to  difcover  any  thing  farther.  He  would  not,  at  firft, 
by  any  reafoning,  be  able  to  reach  the  idea  of  caufe  and  efFeft ;  fince  the  particu- 
lar powers,  by  which  all  natural  operations  are  performed,  never  appear  to  the 
fenfes ;  nor  is  it  reafonable  to  conclude,  merely  becaufe  one  event,  in  one  inftance, 
precedes  another,  that  therefore  the  one  is  tne  caufe,  and  the  other  the  cfFe<5t. 
Their  conjunftion  tnay  be  arbitrary  and  cafual.  There  may  be  no  reafon  to  infer 
the  exiflence  of  the  one  from  die  appearance  of  the  other.  Aiid  in  a  word,  fuch 
a  perfon  without  more  experience,  could  never  employ  his  conjcdure  or  reafoning 
concerning  any  matter  or  faft,  or  be  afTured  of  any  thing  beyond  what  was  imme- 
diately prdcnt  to  his  memory  and  fenfes. 

Suppose  again,  that  he  has  acquired  rhore  experience,  and  has  lived  fo  long  in 
the  world  as  to  have  obferved  fimilar  objedts  or  events  to  be  conflantly  conjoined 
together  ;  what  is  the  confequence  of  this  experience  ?  He  immediately  infers  the 
cxifl:ertce  of  the  one  objedt  from  the  appearance  of  the  other.  Yet  he  has  not, 
by  all  his  experience,  acquired  any  idea  or  knowlege  of  the  fecret  power,  by 
which  the  one  obje^  proQUces  the  other  ^  npr  is  it,  by  any  procefs  of  reafoi^ing, 
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he  is  engaged  to  draw  this  inference.  But  ftill  he  finds  himfelf  determined  to  draw 
it :  And  tho*  he  fliould  be  convinced,  that  his  underftanding  has  no  part  in  the 
operation,  he  would  nevcrthelefs  continue  in  the  fame  courfe  of  thinking.  There 
is  fome  other  principle,  which  determines  him  to  form  fuch  a  conclufion. 

This  principle  is  Custom  or  Habit.  For  wherever  the  repetition  of  any  par- 
ticular aft  or  operation  produces  a  propenfity  to  renew  the  fame  aft  or  operation^ 
without  being  impelled  by  any  reafoning  or  procefs  of  the  underftanding;  we  al- 
ways fay,  that  this  propenfity  is  the  efFeft  ot  Cujiom.  By  employing  that  word> 
we  pretend  not  to  have  given  the  ultimate  reafon  of  fuch  a  propenfity.  We  only 
point  out  a  principle  of  human  nature,  which  is  univerfally  acknowleged,  and 
which  is  well  known  by  its  cffefts.  Perhaps,  we  can  pulh  our  enquiries  no  far- 
ther, or  pretend  to  give  the  caufe  of  this  caufc ;  but  muft  reft  contented  with  it  as 
the  ultimate  principle,  which  we  can  alTign  of  all  our  conclufions  from  experience. 
•Tis  fufficient  fatisfaftion,  that  we  can  go  fp  far ;  without  repining  at  the  narrow- 
nefs  of  our  faculties,  becaufe  they  will  carry  us  no  farther.  And  *tis  certain  we 
here  advance  a  very  intelligible  propofition  at  leaft,  if  not  a  true  one,  when  wc 
aflcrt,  that,  after  the  conftant  conjunftion  of  two  objefts,  heat  and  flame,  for 
inftancc,  weight  and  folidity,  wc  arc  determined  by  cuftom  alone  to  expeft  the 
one  from  the  appearance  of  the  other.  This  hypotliefis  feems  even  the  only  oncj 
which  explains  the  difficulty,  why  we  draw,  from  a  thoufand  inftances,  an  infer- 
ence, which  wc  are  not  aWe  to  draw  from  one  inftancc,  that  is,  in  no  rcfpeft, 
different  from  them.  Reafon  is  incapable  of  any  fuch  variation.  The  conclufions, 
which  it  draws  from  confidering  one  circle,  are  the  fan^  which  it  would  form 
upon  furveying  all  the  circles  in  the  uniycrfe.  But  no  man,  having  feen  only 
one  body  move  after  b^g  impelled  by  another,  could  infer,  that  every  other  bo- 
dy will  move  after  a  like  impulfe.  All  inferences  from  experience,  therefore,  are 
effefts  of  cuftom,  not  of  reafoning  *. 

Custom, 

*  Nothing  is  more  ofaal  than  for  writers  even  try,  has  been  foand  to  make  of  fo  usprudent  a 

on  mora/,  political^  or  pbyfical  fubje^ls,  to  diftin-  confidence. 

giiifli  betwixt  rtafon  and  experience^  and  to  fuppofe.  The  fame  diilindion  betwixt  reafon  and  expe- 
that  thefe  fpecies  of  argumentation  are  entirely  rience  is  maintained  in  all  our  deliberations  con- 
different  from  each  other.  The  former  are  taken  cerning  the  condudl  of  life  ;  while  the  experienced 
for  the  mere  refnlt  of  our  intelledlual  faculties,  ftatefmaii,  general>phy fician or  merchant  is  trufted 
which,  by  confidering  a  priori  the  nature  of  things,  and  followed ;  and  the  unpradlifed  novice,  with 
and  examining  the  cffedls,  that  muft  follow  from  whatever  natural  talents  enoowed,  neglected  and 
their  operation,  eftabliih  particular  principles  of  defpifed.  Tho'  it  be  allowed,  that  reafon  may 
icience  and  philofophy .  The  latter  are  fuppofed  to  form  very  plaufible  conjedures  with  regard  to  the 
be  derived  entirely  from  fenfe  and  obfervation,  confequences  of  fuch  a  particular  condudi  in  fuch 
by  which  we  learn  what  has  aflnally  refulted  from  particular  circumflances  ;  "tii  ftill  fuppoied  imper- 
the  operation  of  particular  obje£l»)  and  are  thence  fedt,  without  the  affiftance  of  experience,  whidi 
able  to  infer,  what  will,  for  the  future,  refult  from  is  alone  able  to  give  ftability  and  certainty  to 
them.  Thus,  for  inilance,  the  limitations  and  the  maxims,,  derived  from  fludy  and  reflexion, 
reftraints  of  civil  government,  and  a  legal  confU-  But  notwithftanding  that  this  diftin^ion  be  thus 
talion  may  be  defended,,  either  from  reaJoHf  which^  univerfally  received,  both  in  the  adiveand  fpeco- 
fefledling  on  the  great  frailty  and  corruption  of  lative  fcenes  of  life>  I  (hall  not  fcruple  to  pro- 
boman  nature,  teaches,  that  no  man  can  faftly  nconce,  that  it  is,  at  bottom,  erroneous,  or  at 
be  trufbd  with  unlimited  authority  ;  or  from  /x-  leaft,  fuperficial. 

piriettce  and  hiftory,  which  inform  ns  of  the  enor«  If  we  examine  thoie  arguments,  which,  in  any 

nous  abnies,  that  ambition,  in  eytry9gG  and  coun»  of  the  fcicnecs^  above-mentioned^  art  fapgofed  ta 
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Custom,  then,  is  the  great  guide  of  human  life.  'Tis  that  principle  alone, 
which  renders  our  experience  ufeful  to  us,  and  makes  us  expeft  for  the  future,  a 
fimilar  train  of  events  with  thofe  which  have  appeared  in  the  pad.  Without  the 
influence  of  cuftom»  we  (hould  be  entirely  ignorant  of  every  matter  of  fa6l,  be- 
yond what  is  immediately  prefent  to  the  memory  and  fenfes.  Wc  (hould  never  ' 
know  how  to  adjuft  means  to  ends,  or  to  employ  our  natural  powers  in  the  pro- 
duction of  any  eifeft.  There  would  be  an  end  at  once  of  all  adion,  as  well  as  of 
the  chief  part  of  fpeculation. 

But  here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  tho'  our  conclufions  from  experi- 
ence carry  us  beyond  our  memory  and  fenfes,  and  aflTure  us  of  matters  of  faft, 
which  happened  in  the  mod  diftant  places  and  moft  remote  ages;  yet  fome  fadt 
muft  always  be  prefent  to  the  fenfes  or  memory,  from  which  we  may  firft  pro^ 
ceed  in  drawing  thefe  conclufions.  A  man,  who  (hould  find  in  a  defert  country 
the  remains  of  pompous  buildings,  would  conclude,  that  th«  country  had,  in  antient 
times,  been  cultivated  by  civilized  inhabitants ;  but  did  nothing  of  this  nature  oc- 
cur to  him,  he  could  never  form  fuch  an  inference.  Wc  learn  the  events  of 
former  ages  from  hiftory ;  but  then  we  muft  perufc  the  volumes,  in  which  this  in- 
ftrudion  is  contained,  and  thence  carry  up  our  inferences  from  one  teftimony  to 
another,  till  wc  arrive  at  the  eye-witnefles  and  fpeftators  of  thefe  diftant  events. 
In  a  word,  if  we  proceed  not  upon  fome  faft,  prefent  to  the  memory  or  fenfes, 
our  reafonings  would  be  merely  hypothetical ;  and  however  the  particular  links 
might  be  connefted  with  each  other,  the  whole  chain  of  inference*  would  Jiavc 
nothing  to  fupport  it,  nor  could  we  ever,  by  its  means,  arrive  at  the  knowlege 
of  any  real  exiftencc.  If  I  afk,  why  you  believe  any  particular  matter  of  fad, 
which  you  relate,  you  muft  tell  me  fome  reafon  5  and  this  reafon  will  be  fome 
other  faft,  connected  with  it :  But  as  you  cannot  proceed  after  this  manner,  in  in* 

be  the  mere  efFedis  of  reafon'ng  and  refledUon,        There  is  no  roan  fo  young  and  unexperienced, 

they  will  all  be  found  to  terminate,  at  laft,  in  as  not  to  have  formed  from  obfervation,  many 

fome  general  principle  or  conduiion,  for  which  general  and  jud  maxims  concerning  human  affairs 

we  can  aflign  no  reifon  but  obfervaiion  and  ex-  and  the  condud  of  life;  but  it  mu(l  be  confe/fed, 

perience.     The  only  difference  betwixt  them  and  thac»  when  a  man  comes  to  put  thefe  in  pra^icc,. 

thofe  maxims,  which  are  vulgarly  eileemed  the  he  will  be  extremely  liable  to  error,  till  time  and 

xefult  of  pure  experience,  is,  that  the  former  can-  farther  experience,  both  enlarge  thefe  maxims, 

BOtbeeftablifhed  without  fome  procefb  of  thought,  and  teach  him  their  proper  ufe  and  application, 

and  fome  refledlion  on  what  we  have  dbferved,  in  In  every  fituation  or  incident,  there  are  many 

order  to  diflinguifh  its  circumilances,  and  trace  its  particular  and  feemingly  minute  circum (lances, 

confiquences :  Whereas  in  the  latter,  the  expe-  which  the  man  of  greated  talents  ic,  at  firft,  apt 

rienced  event  is  exa6lly  and  fully  fimilar  to  that  to  overlook,  tho'  on  them  the  juftnefs  of  his  con- 

which  we  infer  as  the  refult  of  any  particular  fitu-  dufions,  and  confequently  the  prudence  of  his 

ation.     The  hidory  of  a  Tiberius  or  a  Nero  condu^,  entirely  depend.     Not  to  mention,  that, 

makes  us  dread  a  like  tyranny  were  oUr  monarchs  to  a  young  beginner,  the  general  obfervations 

freed  from  the  reftraints  of  laws  and  fenates :  But  and  maxims  occur  not  always  on  the  proper  occa- 

the  obfervation  of  any  fraud  or  cruelty  in  private  fions,  nor  can  be  immediately  applied  with  due 

Kfe  is  fufficient,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  thought,  f  alronefs  and  diftinftion.     The  truth  is,  an  uncx- 

to  give  us  the  fame  apprehenfion ;  while  ic  ferves  perienced  reafoner  could  be  no  reafoner  at  all, 

9A  an  inftance  of  the  general  corruption  of  human  were  he  abfolutely  unexperienced  ;  and  when  we 

nature,  and  (hews  us  the  danger  which  we  muft  afGgn  that  charadler  to  any  one,  we  mean  it  only 

incur  by  repoftng  an  entire  confidence  In  mankind,  in  a  comparative  fenfe,  and  fuppofe  him  poflefTed 

In  both  cafes,  'tis  experience  which  is  ultimately  of  experience  in  a  fmaller  and  more  imperfe^. 

thtt- foundation  of  our  infcience  and  condnfion.  degree. 
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finitumj  you  muft  at  laflL terminate  in  fome  faft,  which  is  prefent  to  your  memory 
or  fenfes  ;  or  muft  allow,  that  your  belief  is  entirely  without  foundation. 

What  then  is  the  conclufion  of  the  whole  matter  ?  A  fimple  one  ;  tho'  it  muft 
be  confeflTed,  pretty  remote  from  the  common  theories  of  philofophy.  All  belief 
of  matter  of  fadt  or  real  exiftence  is  derived  merely  from  fome  objedl,  prefent  to 
the  memory  or  fenfes,  and  a  cuftomary  conjunftion  betwixt  that  and  any  other 
objeft.  Or  in  other  words ;  having  found,  in  many  inftances,  that  any  two 
kinds  of  objefts,  flame  and  heat,  fnow  and  cold,  have  always  been  conjoined  to- 
gether ;  if  flame  or  fnow  be  presented  anew  to  our  fenfes ;  the  mind  is  carried  by 
cuftom  to  expedt  heat  or  cold,  and  to  believe^  that  fuch  a  quality  does  exift,  and 
will  difcover  itfelf  upon  a  nearer  approach.  This  belief  is  the  neccflfary  refult  of 
placing  the  mind  in  fuch  circumftances.  *Tis  an  operation  of  the  foul,  when  we 
are  fo  fituated,  as  unavoidable  as  to  feel  the  paflion  of  love,  when  we  receive  be* 
nefits,  or  hatred,  when  we  meet  with  injuries.  All  thefc  operations  are  a  fpecies 
of  natural  inftinfls,  whioh  no  reafoning  or  procefs  of  the  thought  and  underftand- 
ing  is  able,  either  to  produce,  or  to  prevent. 

At  this  point,  it  would  be  very  allowable  for  us  to  ftop  our  philofophical  re* 
fearches.  In  moft  queftions,  we  can  never  make  a  fingle  ftep  farther;  and 
in  all  queftions,  we  muft  terminate  here  at  laft,  after  our  moft  reftlefs 
and  curious  enquiries.  But  ftill  our  curiofity  will  be  pardonable,  perhaps 
commendable,  if  it  carry  us  on  to  ftill  farther  refearches,  and  make  us.  examine 
more  accurately  the  nature  of  this  beliefs  and  of  the  cuftomary  conjunliion^  whence 
it  is  derived*  By  this  means  we  may  meet  fome  explications  and  analogies,  that 
'  will  give  fatisfadion ;  at  leaft  to  fuch  as  love  the  abftra£t  fciences,  and  cah  be  en* 
Ccrtained  with  fpeculations,  which,  however  accurate,  may  ft:ill  ret^n  a  degree  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty.  As  to  readers  of  a  different  tafte ;  the  remsuning  part  of 
this  feftion  is  not  calculated  for  them,  and  the  following  enquiries  may  well  be 
underftood,  tho'  it  be  negledbed. 

P    A    R    T        II. 

.  There  is  nothing  more  free  than  the  imagination  of  man  ;  and  tho*  it  cannot 
exceed  that  original  ftock  of  ideas,  which  is  fumiflied  by  the  internal  and  external 

'  fenfes,  it  has  unlimited  power  of  mixing,  compounding,  fcparating,  and  dividing 
thefe  ideas,  to  all  the  varieties  of  fiftion  and  vifion.  It  can  feign  a  train  of  events, 
with  all  the  appearance  of  reality,  afcribe  to  them  a  particular  time  and  place, 

'  conceive  them  as  exiftent^  and  paint  them  out  to  itfelf  with  every  circumftancc, 
that  belongs  to  any  hiftorical  faft,  which  it  believes  with  the  greateft  certainty. 
Wherein,  therefore,  confifts  the  diflfcrence  betwixt  fuch  a  fiftion  and  belief?  It  lies 
not  merely  in  any  peculiar  idea,  which  is  annexed  to  fuch  a  conception,  as  com- 
mancTs  our  aflent,  and  which  is  wanting  to  every  known  fi£lion .  For  as  the  mind 
has  authority  over  all  its  ideas,  it  could  voluntarily  annex  this  particular  idea  to  any 
fiftion,  and  confequently  be  able  to  believe  whatever  it  pleafes ;  contrary  to  what 
we  find  by  daily  experience.  We  can,  in  our  conception,  join  the  head  of  a  man 
to  the  body  of  a  horfe ;  but  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  believe,  that  (uch  an  animal 

•  has  ever  really  exifted. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  difference  betwixt  jK?^  and  belitf  lies  in  fome 
fentiment  or  feeling,  which  is  annexed  to  the  latter,  not  to  the  formery  and  which 

I  depends 
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depends  not  on  the  will,  nor  can  be  commanded  at  pleafure.  It  muft  be  excited  by 
nature,  like  all  other  fentiments ;  and  muft  arife  from  the  particular  fituation,  in 
which  the  mind  is  placed  at  any  particular  junfture.  Whenever  any  objeft  is  pre- 
fented  to  the  memory  or  fenfcs,  it  immediately,  by  the  force  of  cuftom,  carries  the 
imagination  to  conceive  that  objcft,  which  is  ufually  conjoined  to  it ;  and  this 
conception  is  attended  with  a  feeling  or  fcntimenr,  different  from  the  loofe  reveries 
of  the  fancy.  In  this  confifts  the  whole  nature  of  belief.  For  as  there  is  no  matter 
of  fa<9:  which  we  believe  fo  firmly,  that  we  cannot  conceive  the  contrary,  there 
would  be  no  difiference  betwixt  the  conception  aflented  to,  and  that  which  is 
rejcfled,  were  it  not  for  fome  fcntiment,  which  diftinguifties  the  one  from 
the  other.  If  I  fee  a  billiard-ball  moving  towards  another,  on  a  fmooth  table, 
I  can  eafily  conceive  it  to  ftop  upon  contadt.  This  conception  implies  no  contra- 
diftion  i  but  ftill  it  feels  very  differently  from  that  conception,  by  which  I 
reprefcnt  to  myfelf  the  impulfe,  and  the  communication  of  motion  from-  one  ball 
to  another. 

Were  we  to  attempt  a  definition  of  this  fentiment,  we  fliould,  perhaps,  find  it 
a  very  difficult,  if  not  an  impoffible  taflc  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  we  fhould  en- 
deavor to  define  the  feeling  of  cold  or  pafTion  of  anger,  to  a  creature  who  never 
had  an  experience  of  thefe  fentiments.  Belief  is  the  true  and  proper  name  of 
this  feeling ;  and  no  one  is  ever  at  a  lofs  to  know  the  meaning  of  that  term  ;  be- 
caufe  every  man  is  every  moment  confcious  of  the  fentiment,  reprefented  by  it. 
It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  attempt  a  defcription  of  this  fentiment ;  in 
hopes  we  mayt  by  that  means,  arrive  at  fome  analogies,  which  m^y  afford  a 
more  perfefi:  explication  of  it.  I  fay  then,  th^t  belief  is  nothing  but  a  more  vivid, 
lively,  forcible,  firm,  fteady  conception  of  an  objedt,  than  what  the  imagination 
alone  is  ever  able  to  attain.  This  variety  of  terms,  which  may  feem  fo  unphilo- 
fophical,  is  intended  only  to  exprefs  that  aft  of  the  mind,  which  renders  realities, 
or  what  is  taken  for  fuch,  more  prefent  to  us  than  fidions,  caufes  them  to  weigh 
more  in  the  thought,  and  gives  them  a  fuperior  influence  on  the  pafiions  and  ima- 
gination. Provided  we  agree  about  the  thing,  'tis  needlefs  to  difpute  about  the 
terms.  The  imaginadon  has  the  command  over  all  its  ideas,  and  can  join  and 
mix  and  vary  them,  in  all  the  ways  poffible.  It  may  conceive  fiftitious  objefts 
with  all  the  circumflanccs  of  place  and  time.  It  may  fet  them,  in  a  manner,  be- 
fore our  eyes,  in  their  true  colors,  juft  as  they  might  have  exifted.  But  as  it  is 
impofllble,  that  th^t  faculty  of  imagination  can  ever,  of  itfelf,  reach  belief,  'tis 
evident,  that  belief  confifts  not  in  the  peculiar*  nature  or  order  of  ideas,  but  in  the 
manner  of  their  conception,  and  in  their  feeling  to  the  mind.  I  confefs,  that  *tis 
impoflSble  perfcdly  to  explain  this  feeling  or  manner  of  conception.  We  may  , 
make  ufe  of  words,  which  exprefs  fomething  near  it.  But  its  true  and  proper 
name,  as  we  obferved  before,  is  beUef-^  which  is  a  term,  that  every  one  fufflciently 
underftands  in  common  life.  And  in  philofophy,  we  can  go  no  farther  than  al- 
fert,  that  belief  is  fomething  felt  by  the  mind,  which  diftinguilhes  the  ideas  of 
the  judgment  from  the  fiftions  of  the  imagination.  It  gives  them  more  force  and 
influence ;  makes  them  appear  of  greater  importance  ;  inforces  tHem  in  the  mind  5 
and  renders  them  the  governing  principle  of  all  our  aftionsi  I  hear  at  prefent, 
for  inftance,  a  perfon's  voice,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted ;  and  the  found  comes 
a^  from  the  next  room.    This  imprefiion  of  my  lenfea  immediately  conveys  my 

thought 
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thought  to  the  perfon,  together  with  all  the  furrounding  objeds.  I  paint  them 
out  to  myfelf  as  exifting  at  prcfent,  with  the  fame  qualities  and  relations,  of  which 
I  formerly  knew  them  pofltft.  Thefe  ideas  take  fafter  hold  of  my  mind,  than 
ideas  of  an  inchanted  caftle.  They  are  very  different  to  the  feeling,  and  have  a 
much  greater  influence  of  every  kind,  either  to  give  pleafure  or  pain,  joy  or 
forrow. 

Let  us,  then,  take  in  the  whole  compafs  of  this  doftrine,  and  allow,  that  the 
fentiment  of  belief  is  nothing  but  a  conception  of  an  objeA  more  intenfe  and  ftcady 
than  what  attends  the  mere  fidions  of  the  imagination,  and  that  this  mnnner  of 
conception  arifes  from  a  cuftomary  conjundion  of  the  objeft  with  fomething  pre- 
fent  to  the  memory  or  fcnfes :  I  believe  that  it  will  not  be  difficult,  upon  thefe 
fuppofitions,  to  find  other  operations  of  the  mind  analogous  to  it,  and  to  trace  up 
thefe  phenomena  to  principles  ftill  more  general. 

We  have  already  obfcrved,  that  nature  has  eftabliflied  connexions  among  parti- 
cular ideas,  and  that  no  fooner  one  idea  occurs  to  our  thoughts  than  it  intro- 
duces its  correlative,  and  carries  our  attention  towards  it,  by  a  gentle  and 
infenfible  movement.  Thefe  principles  of  connexion  or  aflTociation  we  have 
reduced  to  three,  viz.  RefemblancCj  (jontiguity^  and  Caufation  \  which  are  the  only 
bonds,  that  unite  our  thoughts  together,  and  beget  that  regular  train  of  rcflcftion 
ordifcourfe,  which,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  takes^  place  among  all  mankind. 
Now  here  arifes  a  queftion,  on  which  the  folution  of  the  prefent  difficulty  will  de- 
pend. Does  it  happen,  in  all  thefe  relations,  that,  when  one  of  the  objefts  is  pre- 
fented  to  the  fenfes  or  memory,  the  mind  is  not  only  carried  to^he  conception 
of  the  correlative,  but  reaches  a  fteadier  and  ftronger  conception  of  it  than  what 
otherwife  it  would  have  been  able  to  attain  ?  This  feems  to  be  the  cafe  with  that 
belief,  which  arifes  from  the  relation  of  caufe  and  efFeft.  And  if  the  cafe  be  the 
fame  with  the  other  relations  or  principles  of  aflTociation,  wc  may  eftablifli  this  as 
a  general  law,  which  takes  place  in  all  the  operations  of  the  mind. 

We  may,  therefore,  oblerve,  as  the  firft  experiment  to  our  prefent  purpofe, 
that,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  picture  of  an  abfent  friend,  our  idea  of  him  is 
evidently  enlivened  by  the  refemblance^  and  that  every  paffion,  which  that  idea 
occaflons,  whether  of  joy  or  forrow,  acquires  new  force  and  vigor.  In  producing 
this  eflPeft,  there  concur  both  a  relation  and  a  prefent  impreflion.  Where  the 
pifture  bears  him  no  rcfemblance,  or  at  leaft  was  not  intended  for  him,  it  never  fo 
much  as  conveys  our  thought  to  him :  And  where  it  is  abfent,  as  well  as  the  per- 
fon -,  tho'  the  mind  may  pafs  from  the  thought  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other ;  it 
feels  its  idea  to  be  rather  weakened  than  enHvened  by  that  tranfition.  We  take 
a  pleafure  in  viewing  the  pidure  of  a  friend,  when  *tis  fet  before  us  *,  but  when  'tis 
removed,  rather  chufe  to  conflder  him  diredbly,  than  by  refledbion  in  an  image, 
which  is  equally  diftant  and  obfcure. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  may  be  confidered  as  ex- 
periments of  the  fame  nature.  The  devotees  of  that  fuperftition  ufually  plead  in 
excufe  of  the  mummeries,  with  which  they  are  upbraided,  that  they  feel  the  good 
effed:  of  thofe  external  motions,  and  poftures,  and  a6lions,  in  enlivening  their  de- 
votion and  quickening  their  fervor,  which  otherwife  would  decay,  if  directed  en- 
tirely to  difl:ant  and  immaterial  objects.  We  (hadow  out  the  objefts  of  our  faith, 
fay  they,  in.  fenfible  types  and  images,  and  render  them  more  prefent  to  us  by  the 
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immediate  prefcncc  of  thefe  types,  than  'tis  pofllble  for  us  to  do,  •  merely  by  an 
intcUeftual  view  and  contemplation.  Senfible  objefts  have  always  a  greater  in- 
fluence on  the  fancy  than  any  other  •,  and  this  influence  they  readily  convey  to  thofe 
ideas,  to  which  they  are  related,  and  which  they  refemble.  I  (hall  only  infer  from 
thefe  praftices,  and  this  rcafoning,  that  the  efteft  of  refcmblance  in  enlivening  the 
ideas  is  very  common  ;  and  as  in  every  cafe  a  refemblance  and  a  prefent  impref- 
fion  muft  concur,  we  are  abundantly  fupplied  with  experiments  to  prove  the 
reality  of  the  foregoing  principle. 

We  may  add  force  to  thefe  experiments  by  others  of  a  different  kind,  in  confi* 
dering  the  efFefts  of  contiguity  as  well  as  of  refemblance.  *Tis  certain  that  di- 
ftance  diminiflies  the  force  of  every  idea,  and  that  upon  our  approach  to  any  ob- 
jeft  ;  tho*  it  does  not  difcover  itfelf  to  our  fenfes  \  it  operates  upon  the  mind  witli 
an  influence,  which  imitates  an  immediate  impreflion.  The  thinking  on  any  ob- 
jeft  readily  tranfports  the  mind  to  what  is  contiguous ;  but  *tis  only  the  actual 
prefcnce  of  an  objeft,  that  tranfports  it  with  a  fupcrior  vivacity.  When  I  am  a  few 
miles  from  home,  whatever  relates  to  it  touches  me  more  nearly  than  when  I  am 
two  hundred  leagues  diflrant  *,  tho*  even  at  that  diftance  the  refleding  on  any 
thing  in  the  neighborhood  of  my  friends  or  family  naturally  produces  an  idea  of 
them.  But  as  in  this  latter  cafe,  both  the  objects  of  the  mind  are  ideas  j  notwith- 
ftanding  there  is  an  eafy  tranfition  betwixt  them ;  that  tranfition  alone  is  not  able 
to  give  a  fuperior  vivacity  to  any  of  the  ideas,  for  want  of  fome  immediate 
impreflion '. 

No  one  can  doubt  but  caufation  has  the  fame  influence  as  the  other  two  relations 
of  refemblance  and  contiguity.  Superftitious  people  are  fond  of  the  relifts  of  faints 
and  holy  men,  for  the  f^me  reafon,  that  they  feek  after  types  or  images,  in  order 
to  enliven  their  devotion,  and  give  them  a  more  intimate  and  ftrong  conception 
of  thofe  exemplary  lives,  which  they  delire  to  imiwte.  Now  'tis  evident,  that 
one  of  the  bcfl:  relifts,  which  a  devotee  could  procure,  would  be  the  handy  work 
of  a  faint ;  and  if  his  cloaths  and  furniture  are  ever  to  be'confldered  in  this  light, 
*tis  becaufe  they  were  once  at  his  difpofal,  and  were  moved  ancl  afFefted  by  him ; 
in  which  refpedt  they  are  to  be  conlidered  as  imperfcft  eflfedts,  and  as  connefteii 
with  him  by  a  fliorter  chain  of  confequenccs  than  any  of  thofe,  by  which  wc  learn 
the  reality  of  his  exiftence. 

Suppose,  that  the  fon  of  a  friend,  who  had  been  long  dead  or  abfent  were 
prefented  to  us ;  *tis  evident,  that  this  objedl  would  inftantly  revive  its  correlative 
idea,  and  recal  to  our  thoughts  all  paft  intimacies  and  familiarities  in  more  lively 


i  «  Natarane  nobis,  inquit,  datum  dicatn,  an 
*'  errorequodam,  ut, cum  ea  loca  videamas,  in  qui* 
*'  bus  memoria  dignos  viros  acceperimus  multum 
*^  e^t  verfatos,  magis  moveamur,  quam  iiqnando 
**  eorum  ipfoum  aut  fa^a  audiamus  ant  fciipcum 
**  aliquod  Icgamus?  Velut  ego  nunc  moveor. 
**  Venic  enim  mihi  Pl  a  ton  is  in  mentem,  quern 
«•  accepimus  primum  hlc  difputare  folitum  :  Cu- 
**  jus  etiam  ilH  hoituli  propinqui  non  memoriam 
'*  folum  mihi  afferunt,  led  ipfumvidenturincon- 
**  fpedu  meo  hic  ponere.  Hie  Spbusippus^  hJc 


"  Xenocrates,  h'C  ejus  audior  Poi  emo  ;  cu- 
**  jus  ipfa  ilia  fefliofuit,  quam  videamus.  Equidem 
**  eciam  curiam  noftram,  Hostiliam  dico,  non 
''  hanc  novam>  quae  mihi  minor  efle  videtur  poll. 
"  quam  rfl  major*  folebam  incuens,  Scipionem, 
•*  Catonem,  L.«ei  ium,  nollrum  vcro  in  pri- 
''  mis  avum  cogitare.  Tanta  vis  admonicionis 
"  eft  in  locis  ;  ut  non  line  caufa  ex  his  memor'as 
**  dedufla  lie  dtfciplina.  Cicero  de  Finibhs, 
Lib.  5.  • 
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colors -tlian  they  would  ocherwife  have  appeared  to  ns.    Thb  is  another  phtenome- 
poo,  which  feems  to  prove  the  principle  above-mentioned. 

Wi  may  obferve,  that  in  thefe  phaenomena  the  belief  of  the  correlative  objeft  is 
always  pre-fuppofed  \  without  which  the  rehition  could  have  no  effeft  in  enlivening 
the  idea.  The  influence  of  the  pidture  fuppofes,  that  we  ielieve  our  friend  to 
have  once  exifted.  Contiguity  to  home  can  never  excite  our  ideas  o(  home,  un- 
Icfs  we  Mieve  that  it  really  exifts.  Now  I  aflfcrt,  that  this  belief,  where  it  reaches 
beyond  the  memory  or  feixfes,  is  of  a  fimilar  nature,  and  arifes  from  fimilar  caufcs, 
with  the  tranfitioti  of  thought  and  vivacity  of  conception  here  explained.  When 
I  throw  a  piece  of  dry  wood  into  a  fire,  my  mind  is  immediately  carried  to  con- 
ceive, that  it  augments,  not  extinguifhes  the  flame.  This  tranntion  of  thought 
from  the  caufe  to  the  effeft  proceeds  not  from  reafon.  It  derives  its  origin  alto- 
gether from  cuftom  and  experience.  And  as  it  firft  begins  from  an  obieft,  pre- 
Icot  to  the  feofcs,  it  renders  the  idea  or  conception  of  flame  more  ftrong  an4 
lively  than  any  loofe,  floating  reverie  of  the  imagination.  That  idea  arifes  imme- 
diately. The  thought  moves  inftantly  towards  it,  and  conveys  to  it  all  that  force 
of  conception,  which  is  derived  from  the  rmprcflSon  prefrnt  to  the  fenfes.  When 
a  fword  is  levelled  at  my  breaft,  doe:s  not  the  idea  of  wound  and  paia  ftrike  mc 
more  ftrongly,  than  when  a  glafs  of  wine  is  prefented  to  me,  even  tho*  by  accident 
this  idea  ihould  occur  after  the  appearance  ot  the  latter  objed  ?  But  what  is  there  in 
this  whole  matter  to  caufe  fuch  a  ftrong  conception,  except  only  a  prefect  obje£t 
and  cuftomary  tranfltion  to  the  idea  of  another  objedb,  which  we  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  conjoin  with  the  former  ?  This  is  the  whole  operation  of  the  mind  in 
all  our  conchifions  concerning  matter  of  faft  and  exiftence ;  and  'tis  a  fatisfaftion 
to  find  fome  analogies^  by  which  it  may  be  explained.-  The  tranfition  from  a 
ptefent  objeft  does  in  all  cafes  give  flrength  and  folWity  to  the  related  idea. 
'  Here  is  a  kind  of  prc-eftabliftied  harmony  betwixt  tbc  courfe  of  nature  and  the 
fucceflion  of  our  ideas  ;  and  tho*  the  powers  and  forces,  hy  which  the  former  is 
•governed,  be  wholly  unknown  to  us ;  yet  our  thoughts  and  conceptions  have  (till, 
we  find,  gone  on  in  the  feme  train  with  the  other  works  of  nature.  Cuftom  is 
that  admirable  principle,  by  which  this  corre^ndence  has  been  effefted  ;  fo  necef- 
fary  to  the  fubfiftence  of  our  fpecies,  and  the  regulation  of  our  conduft,  in  every 
circumftaoce  and  occurrence  of  human  life  Had  not  the  prelence  of  an  objeft  in- 
ftantly  excited  the  idea  of  thofe  objefts,  commonly  conjoined  with  it,  all  our  know- 
lege  muft  have  been  limited  to  the  narrow  fphere  of  our  memory  and  fenfes ;  and  we 
ftiould  never  have  been  able  to  adjuft  means  to  ends,  nor  emptey  our  natural 
powers,  either  to  the  producing  of  good,  or  avoiding  of  evil.  Thofe,  who  de- 
light in  chc  difcovery  and  contemplation  oi final  caufes^  have  here  ample  fubjedt  co 
employ  their  wonder  and  admiration. 

I  SHALL  add,  for  a  further  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  theory,  that  as  this 
cperarion  of  the  mind,  by  which  we  infer  like  efl^efts  from  like  caufes,  and  vice 
vtrfa^  is  fo  eflcntial  to  the  fubfiftence  of  all  human  creatures,  it  b  not  probable 
that  it  could  be  trufted  to  the  fallacious  deduftions  of  our  reafon,  which  is  flow 
j^  its  operations  ;  appears  not,  in  any  degree,  during  the  firft  years  of  infancy ;  and 
at  beft  is,  in  every  age  and  period  of  human  life,  extremely  liable  to  error  and  mi- 
ftake.  *Tis  more  conformable  to  the  ordinary  wifdom  of  nature  to  fccure  fo  ne- 
ccflTary  an  aft  of  the  mind,  by  fome  inftindl  or  mechanical  tendency,  which  may 
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be  infiilUble  m  Its  opertttoiB,  mkf  di&oi^  icfdf  ax^  the  firft  ip)x»araiice*  (^  life  and 
thought,  and  may  be  ttxlepcmdeiii  of  ail  the  laboned  disdiuStions  of  che  underftand- 
iog^  As  nature  has  taught  m  the  ufe  of  our  linibc,  without  giving  tk  the  know- 
lege  of  the  ipufdea  and  nerves,  bf  which  they  are  a^uacsd  ^  fo  hat  (he  implanted 
in  us  an  inftiadb,.  which  carries  forward  the  thought  in  a  correfpondent  courfe  t^ 
that  which  fhe  has  eftabliihed  among  external  objeAs  *,  «ko*  we  am  ignorant  of 
thoTe  powers  ahd  forces,  on  which  £is  regular  courfe  and  fuoceffion  of  objedh  to- 
tally depends. 
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O  P    P  k  O  B  A  BI  L  rt  Y*. 

TH  O'  there  be  no  fuch  tfaii^  as  Chance  in  the  world ;  our  ignorance  of  the 
real  caufe  of  any  event  has  the  fame  inftuence  on  the  undcrftanding,  and  be* 
gets  a  like  fpecies  of  Ixdief  or  opiniDn. 

Th£re  is  certainly  a  probabilinr,>  winohari&s  from  a  fiiperiority  of  chances  on 
apy  Cidci  and  according  as  this  mperiority  enoreafes,  and  furpafies  the  oppofite 
chances,  the  probability  receives  a  proportionable  encreafe,  and  begets  (till  a  higher 
degree  of  belief  or  aflent  to  that  fick,  in  which  we  difcover  the  fuperiority.  If  a 
dye  were  marked  with  one  figure  or  number  of  fpots  on  four  fides,  and  with 
another  6gure  or  number  of  fpots  on  the  two  remaining  fides,  it  would  be  more 
probable^  that  the  fbrmcr  Ihould  turn  up  than  the  latter }  dio'  if  it  had  a  diouiand 
fides  marked  in  the  fame  manner,,  and  only  one  fide  diSbrent,  the  probability 
would  be  much  higher,  and  our  belief  or  e3q>e&ation  of  ihe  evtnt  more  fteady  and 
fecure.  This  procefs  of  the  thought  or  reafbning  may  feem  trivial  and  obvious  1 
but  to  thofe,  who  confider  it  more  narrowly,  it  may,  perhaps^  afibrd  matter  for 
very  curious  fpeculations. 

It  feems  evident,  that  when  the  mind  looks  forward  to  difcover  the  event, 
which  may  refultfrom  the  throw  of  fuch  a  dye,  it  confiders  the  turning  up  of  each 
particular  fide  as  alike  probable ;  and  this  is  die  very  nature  of  chance,  to  render 
all  the  particular  events,,  comprehended  in  it,  entirely  equal.  But  finding  a 
greater  number  of  fides  concur  in  the  one  cvtat  than  in  the  other,  the  mind  is 
carried  more  frequently  tD  that  event,  and  meets  it  oftener,  in  revolving  the  va» 
rious  poflibilities  or  chances,  on  which  the  ultimate  refult  depends.  This  con^ 
currence  of  feveral  views  in  one  particular  event  begets  immediately,  by  an  inex- 
plicable contrivance  of  nature,  the  fentiment  of  belief,  and  gives  that  event  the 
advantage  over  its  antagonifl:,  which  is  fupported  by  a  fmaller  number  of  views, 
and  recurs  lefs  frequently  to  the  mind.     If  we  allow,  that  belief  is  nothing  but  a 

*  Mr.  LocK-B  divides  all  arguments  into  de-  vide  argaments  ''nto  demdnftxnthnst  proofs^  and 

monftracive  and  probable.     Jn  this  view,  we  mud  probabilities.     By  proofs  meaning  fach  arguments 

fay,  that  'tis  only  probable  all  men  muft  die,  or  from  experience  as  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or 

chat  the  fun  will  rile  to  morrow.     But  to  conform  oppoiicion. 
our  language  more  to  common  ufe,  we  ihould  di- 

S  f  2  firmer 
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firmer  and  ftronger  conception  of  an  objeA  than  what  attends  the  mere  fiftions  of 
the  ima^ation,  this  operation  may,  perhaps,  in  fome  meafure,  be  accounted 
lor.  The  concurrence  of  thefe  fcvcral  views  or  glimpfes  imprints  its  idea  more 
ftrongly  on  the  imagination  ;  gives  it  fupcrior  force  and  vigor ;  renders  its  influence 
on  the  paflions  and  affedtions  more  fenfible ;  and  in  a  word,  begets  that  reliance 
or  fecurity,  which  conlUtutes  the  nature  of  bcUef  and  opinion. 

Th£  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  probability  of  caufes,  as  with  that  of  chance. 
There  are  fome  caufes,  which  arc  entirely  uniform  and  conftant  in  producing  a 
particular  effcft  ;  and  no  inftance  has  ever  yet  been  found  of  any  failure  or  irregu- 
larity in  their  operation.     Fire  has  always  burnt,  and  water  fufibcated  every  hu- 
man creature :  The  produdHon  of  motion  by  impulfe  and  gravity  is  an  univerfal 
law,  which  has  hitherto  admitted  of  no  exception.     But  there  are  other  caufes 
which  have  been  found  more  irregular  and  uncertain ;  nor  has  rhubarb  proved  al- 
ways a  purge,  or  opium  a  foporific  to  eXrery  one,  who  has  taken  thefe  medicines. 
*Tis  true,  when  ahy  caufe  fails  of  producing  its  ufual  eflfcft,  philofophers  afcribe 
not  this  to  any  irregularity  in  nature  •,  but  fuppofe,  that  fome  fecrct  caufes,  in  the 
particular  ftrufture  of  parts,  have  prevented  the  pperation.     Our  reafoninss,  how- 
ever, and  conclufions  concerning  the  event  are  the  fame  as  if  this  principle  had  no 
place.     Being  determined  by  cuftom  to  transfer  the  paft  to  the  future,  in  all  our 
inferences ;  where  the  paft  has  been  entirely  regular  and  uniform,  we  cxpe£t  the 
event  with  the  greateft  aflfurance,  and  leave  no  room  for  any  contrary  fuppofidon* 
But  where  different  eflfeds  have  been  found  to  follow  from  caufes,  which  are  to  ap^ 
fearance  exadly  fimilar,  all  thefe  various  effeds  muft  occur  to  the  mind  in  trans- 
fering  the  paft  to  the  future,  and  enter  into  our  confideradon,  when  we  determine 
the  probability  of  the  event.    Tho'  we  give  the  preference  to  that  which  has  been 
found  moft  ufual,  and  believe  that  this  effefb  will  exift,  we  muft  not  overlook  the 
other  efFe6ls,  but  muft  give  each  of  them  a  particular  weight  and  authority,  in  pro* 
portion  as  we  have  found  it  to  be  more  or  lefs  frequent.     'Tis  more  probable,  in 
every  place  of  Europe,  that  there  will  be  froft  fometime  in  January,  than  that  the 
weather  will  continue  open  thro'outthat  whole  month-,  tho'  this  probability  varies  ac» 
cording  to  the  different  climates,  and  approaches  to  a  certainty  in  the  more  northern 
kingdoms.     Here  then  it  feems  evident,  that  when  we  transfer  the  paft  to  the  fu- 
ture, in  order  to  determine  the  effeft,  which  will  refult  from  any  caufe,  we  trant 
fer  all  the  different  events,  in  the  fame  proportion  as  they  have  appeared  in  the 
paft,  and  conceive  one  to  have  exifted  a  hundred  times,  for  inftance,  another  ten 
rimes,  and  another  once.     As  a  great  number  of  views  do  here  concur  in  one 
event,  they  fortify  and  confirm  it  to  the  imagination,  beget  that  fentiment  which  we 
call  htlief^  and  give  it  the  preference  above  its  antagonift,  which  is  not  fupported 
"  by  an  eoual  number  of  experiments,  and  occurs  not.fo  frequently  to  the  thought 
in  transferring  the  paft  to  the  future.     Let  any  one  try  to  account  for  this  opera- 
tion of  the  mind  upon  any  of  the  received  fyftems  of  philofophy,  and  he  will  be  fcn- 
fible  of  the  difficulty.     For  my  part,  I  ftiall  think  it  fufficient,  if  the  prefent  hints 
ex;cite  the  curiofity  of  philofophers,  and  make  them  fenfible  how  extremely  defec- 
tive all  common  theories  are,  in  treating  of  fuch  curious  and  fuch  fublime  fubje£ls« 
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OF    THE    IDEA    OF    NECESSARY    CONNEXION. 


PART      I. 

TH  E  great  advantage  of  the  mathematical  fciences  above  the  moral  confifls 
in  this,  that  the  ideas  of  the  former,  being  fenlible,  are  always  clear  and 
determinate,  the  fmalleft  diftinftion  between  them  is  immediately  perceptible,  and 
the  fame  terms  are  ftill  cxpreflive  of  the  fame  ideas,  without  ambiguity  or  varia- 
tion. An  oval  is  never  miftaken  for  a  circle,  nor  an  hyperbola  for  an  ellipfis. 
The '  ifofceles  and  fcalenum  are  diftinguiOied  by  boundaries  more  exa<5t  than  vice 
and  virtue,  right  and  wrong.  If  any  term  be  defined  in  geometry,  the  mind  rea- 
dily, of  itfelf,  fubftitutes,  on  all  occafions,  the  definition  for  the  term  defined  : 
Or  even  when  no  definition  is  employed,  the  objeft  itfelf  may  be  prefented  to  the 
ienfes,  and  by  that  means  be  fteadily  and  clearly  apprehended.  But  the  finer  fen- 
timents  of  the  mind,  the  operations  of  the  underftanding,  the  various  agitations 
of  the  pafiions,  tho*  really  in  themfelves  diftind,  eafily  efcape  us,  when  furveyed 
by  refiedtion  •,  nor  is  it  in  our  power  to  recall  the  original  objeA,  as  often  as  we 
have  occafion  to  contemplate  it.  Ambiguity,  by  this  means,  is  gradually  intro- 
duced into  our  reafonings :  Similar  objefts  are  readily  taken  to  be  the  fame  :  And 
the  conclufion  becomes,  at  laft,  very  wide  of  the  premifes. 

One  may  fafely,  however,  affirm,  that,  if  we  confider  thefe  fciences  inapro-^ 
per  light,  their  advantages  and  difad vantages  very  nearly  compenfate  each  other, 
and  reduce  both  of  them  to  a  ftate  of  equality.  If  the  mind  with  greater  facility 
retains  the  ideas  of  geometry  clear  and  determinate,  it  mud  carry  on  a  much  longer 
and  more  intricate  chain  of  reafoning,  and  compare  ideas  much  wider  of  each  other, 
in  order  to  reach  the  abftrufer  truths  of  that  fcience.  And  if  moral  ideas  are  apt^ 
without  extreme  care,  to  fall  into  obfcurity  and  confufion,  the  inferences  are  al- 
ways much  fhorter  in  thefe  djfquifitions,  and  the  intermediate  fteps,  which  lead 
to  the  conclufion,  much  fewer  than  in  the  fciences,  which  treat  of  quantity  and 
number.  In  reality,  there  is  fcarce  a  propofition  of  Euclid  fo  fimple  as  not  to 
confift  of  more  parts,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  moral  reafoning,  which  runs 
not  into  chimera  and  conceit.  Where  we  trace  the  principles  of  the  human  mind 
thro*  a  few  fteps,  we  may  be  very  well  fatisfied  with  our  progrefs ;  confidering 
how  foon  nature  throws  a  bar  to  all  our  enquiries  concerning  caufes,  and  reduces 
us  to  an  acknowlegement  of  our  ignorance.  The  chief  obftacle,  therefore,  to  our 
improvement  in  the  moral  or  metaphyfical  fciences  is  the  obfcurity  of  the  ideas, 
and  ambiguity  of  the  terms.  The  principal  difficulty  in  the  mathematics  is  the 
length  of  inference^  and  compals  of  thought,  requifite  to  the  forming  any  conclu- 
fion. And  perhaps,  our  progrefs  in  natural  philofophy  is  chiefly  retarded  by  the 
want  of  proper  experiments  and  phaenomena,  which  often  arc  difcovered  by  chance, 
and  cannot  always  be  found,  when  requifite,  even  by  the  moft  diligent  and  prudent 
enquiry.  As  moral  philofophy  fecms  hitherto  to  have  received  lefs  improve- 
ments 
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ments  than  either  geometry  or  phyfics,  we  may  conclude,  that»  if  there  be  any 
diflference  in  this  refpeft  among  thefe  fciences,  the  difficulties,  which  obftruft  tKe 
progrefs  of  the  former,  require  fuperior  care  and  capacity  to  be  furmounted. 

There  are  no  ideas,  which  occur  in  metaphyfics,  more  obfcure  and  uncertain, 
than  thofe  of  power ^  forcey  energy ^  or  necejjary  connexim^  of  which  it  is  erery 
moment  neceflary  for  us  to  treat  in  all  our  difquifitions.  We  (hall,  therefore, 
endeavor,  in  this  fedtion,  to  fix,  if  poflible,  the  precife  meaning  of  thefe  terms, 
and  thereby  remove  fome  part  of  that  obfcurity,  which  is  fo  much  compl^ned  of 
in  this  fpecies  of  philofophy. 

It  items  a  propofition,  which  will  not  admit  of  much  difpute,  that  all  our' 
idea*  are  nothing  but  copies  of  our  imprcflions,  or  in  other  wor^s,  that  *tis  im- 
poflible  for  us  to  ibitik  of  any  thing,  which  we  have  not  antecedently  feU^  either 
by  our  external  or  internal  fenfes.     I  have  endeavored  ^  to  explain  and  prove  this 
propofition,  and  have  expreflTed  my  hopes,  that,  by  a  proper  application  of  it* 
men  may  reach  a  greater  clearnefs  and  precifion  in  philolophical  reafonings,  than 
what  they  have  hitherto  been  ever  able  to  attain.     Complex  ideas  may,  porhapa* 
be  well  known  by  definition,  which  is  nothing  but  an  enumeration  of  thofe  parts 
or  fimple  ideas,  that  compofe  them.      But  when  we  have  puihed  up  defioittona 
ta  the  moft  fimple  ideas,  and  find  ftill  fome  ambiguity  and  obfcurity  -,  what  ne*- 
fource  are  we  then  poiTefled  of?  By  what  invention  can  we  throw  light  upon  thefe  * 
ide^,  and  render  them  altogether  precife  and  determinate  to  our  intelledual  view  ? 
Pfoduce  the  imprefiions  or  original  fentiments,  from  which  the  ideas  are  copied* 
Thefe  ioiprdfions  are  all  ftrong  and  fenfible.     They  admit  not  of  ambiguitf. 
They  are  noft  only  placed  in  a  full  light  themfelves,  but  may  throw  light  on  choir 
correipondent  ideas,  which  lie  in  obfcurity.     And  by  this  means,  we  may,  per- . 
haps^  attain  a  new  microfcope  or  fpecies  of  optics,  by  which,  in  the  moral  fcien- 
ces,  the  mofl:  minute,  and  mod  fimple  ideas  may  be  fo  enlarged  as  to  fall  readily 
under  our  apprehenfion,  and  be  equally  known  with  the  groiteft  and  moft  fenfible 
ideas,  which  can  be  the  objed  of  our  enquiry. 

To  be  fully  acquainted  therefore,  with  the  idea  of  power  or  neceflary  can* 
nexion,  let  us  examine  its  impreflion  ;  and  in  order  to  find  the  impreflion  with 
greater  certainty,  let  us  fearch  for  it  in  all  the  fources,  from  which  it  may  poffiblj 
be  derived. 

When  we  look  about  us  towards  ej^emal  objects,  and  confider  the  operation 
of  caufes,  we  are  never  able,  in  a  fingle  inftance,  to  difcover  any  power  or  necef- 
fary  connexion  \  any  quality,  which  binds  the  efftf):  to  the  caufe,  and  renders  the 
one  an  infallible  confequence  of  the  other.  We  only  find,  that  the  one  does  aAu- 
ally,  infadt,  follow  the  other.  The  impulfe  of  one  billiard-ball  is  attended  with 
motion  in  the  fecond.  This  is  the  whole,  that  appears  to  the  outward  fenfes.  The 
mind  feels  no  fentiment  or  inward  impreflion  from  this  fuccefilon  of  objcfts  :  Con- 
fequently,  there  is  not,  in  any  fingle,  particular  inftance  of  caufc  and  eifcA,  any 
thing  which  can  fuggeft  the  idea  of  power  or  necefifary  connexion. 

From  the  firft  appearance  of  an  objeft,  we  never  can  conjc&ure  what  efieft 
will  refult  from  it.  But  were  the  power  or  energy  of  any  caufe  difcoverable  by 
the  mind,  we  could  forefee  the  eSe£l:,  even  without  experience,  and  might,  at  firft, 

J  Scaion  II. 
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pronounce  with  certainty  concerning  it,  by  the  mere  dine  of  thought  and  reafon^ 

In  reality,  there  is  no  part  of  matter,  that  does  ever,  by  its  fenfible  qualities, 
difcoyer  any  power  or  energy,  or  give  us  ground  to  imagine,  that  it  could  pro- 
duce any  thing,  or  be  followed  by  any  other  objeft,  which  we  could  denominate 
its  effed.  Solidity,  extenfion,  motion  ;  thefe  qualities  are  all  compleat  in  them- 
felves ;  and  never  point  out  any  other  event,  which  may  refult  from  them.  The 
fccncs  of  the  univerfe  are  continually  (hifting,  and  one  objeft  follows  another  in 
an  uninterrupted  fucceffion ;  but  the  power  or  force,  which  actuates  the  whole 
machine,  is  entirely  concealed  from  us,  and  never  difcovers  itfelf  in  any  of  the 
fenfible  qualities  of  body.  We  know,  that,  in  fad,  heat  is  a  conftant  attendant 
of  flame  ?  but  what  is  the  connexion  between  them,  we  have  no  room  fo  much 
as  to  conjefture  or  imagine.  *Tis  impOflible,  therefore,  that  the  idea  of  power 
can  be  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  bodies,  in  fingle  inftances  of  their  ope- 
ration ',  becaufe  no  bodies  ever  difcover  any  power,  which  can  be  the  original  of 
this  idea  ". 

Since,  therefore,  external  objeds,  as  they  appear  to  the  felifes,  give  us  no  idea 
of  power  or  neceflary  connexion,  by  their  operations  in  particular  inftances,  lee 
us  fee,  whether  this  idea  be  derived  from  refleAion  on  the  operations  of  our  owti 
minds,  and  be  copied  from  any  internal  imprelfion.  It  may  be  faid,  that  we  are 
every  moment  confcious  of  power  in  our  own  minds ;  while  we  feel,  that,  by  the 
fimple  command  of  our  will,  we  can  move  the  organs  of  our  body,  or  direa  the 
fiurulties  of  our  minds,  in  their  operation.  An  aft  of  volition  produces  motion  in 
our  limbs,  or  raifes  a  new  idea  in  our  imagination.  This  influence  of  the  will 
we  know  by  confcioufnefs.  Hence  we  acquire  the  idea  of  power  or  energy ; 
and  are  certain,  that  we  ourfelves  and  alt  other  intelligent  beings  are  pofleflTed  of 
power.  This  idea,  then,  is  an  idea  of  refledion,  fmce  it  arifes  from  reflecting 
on  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  and  on  the  command,  which  is  eXercifed  by 
will,  both  over  the  organs  of  the  body  and  faculties  of  the  mind. 

We  fhall  proceed  to  examine  this  pretenfion ;  and  firft  with  regard  to  the  in- 
fluence of  volition  over  the  organs  of  the  body.  This  influence,  we  may  ob- 
Icrve,  is  a  faft,  which,  like  all  other  natural  operations,  can  be  known  only  by 
experience,  and  can  never  be  foreleen  from  any  apparent  energy  or  power  in  the 
caufc,  which  connefts  it  with  the  efFeft,  and  renders  die  one  an  infallible  confe- 
quence  of  the  other.  The  motion  of  our  body  follows  upon  the  command  of 
our  will.  Of  this  we  are  every  moment  confcious  :  But  the  means,  by  which  this 
is  effefted  -,  the  energy,  by  which  the  will  performs  fo  extraordinary  an  operation; 
of  this  we  are  fo  far  from  being  immediately  confcious,  that  it  muft  for  ever 
efcape  our  moft  diligent  enquiry. 

For  firft  \  is  there  any  principle  in  all  nature  more  myfterious  than  the  onion 
of  foul  with  body*,  by  which  a  fuppofed  fpiritual  fubftance  acquires  fuch  an  in- 
fluence over  a  nuterial  one,  that  the  moft  refined  thought  is  able  to  adtuate  the 

■  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  chapter  of  power,  fayr,  foniiTg  at  the  idea  of  power.    But  no  reafoninjg 

that  finding  from  experience,  that  there  are  feve-  can  ever  give  us  a  new,  original,  fimple  idea ; 

ml  new  produ^ons  in  matter,  and  concluding  as  this  philofopher  hioifelf  confefles.  This,  there- 

that  there  mad  fomewhere  be  a  power,  capable  fore,  can  never  be  tha  origin  of  that  idea. 


of  producing  them,  we  arrive  at  laft  by  this  rea- 
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groffcft  matter  ?  Were  we  empowered,  by  a  fecret  wifli,  to  remove  mountains^ 
or  control  the  planets  in  their  orbit  v  this  extenfive  authority  would  not  be  more 
extraordinary,  nor  more  beyond  our  comprehenfion.     But  if  by  confcioufnefs  we 

Ecrceivcd  any  power  or  energy  in  the  will,  we  muft  know  this  power  -,  we  mull 
now  its  connexion  with  the  cffeft;  we  muft  know  the  f.crct  union  of  foul  and 
body,  and  the  nature  of  both  thefc  fubftances  j  by  which  the  one  is  able  to  ope- 
rate, in  fo  many  inftances,  upon  the  other. 

Secondly^  We  are  not  able  to  move  all  the  organs  of  the  body  with  a  like  au- 
thority ;  tho*  we  cannot  aflign  any  other  reafon,  bcfides  experience,  for  fo  remark- 
able a  difference  betwixt  one  and  the  other.  Why  has  the  will  an  influence 
over  the  tongue  and  fingers,  and  not  over  the  heart  or  liver  ?  This  queftion  would 
never  embarrafs  us,  were  we  confcious  of  a  power  in  the  former  cafe,  and  not  in 
the  latter.  We  (hould,  then,  perceive,  independent  of  experience,  why  the  au- 
thority of  will  over  the  organs  of  the  body  is  circumfcribed  within  fuch  particular 
limits.  Being  in  that  cafe  fully  acquainted  with  the  power  or  force,  by  which  it 
operates,  we  fhould  alfo  know,  why  its  influence  reaches  precifely  to  fuch  boun- 
daries, and  no  farther. 

A  MAK,  ftruck  fuddenly  with  a  palfy  in  the  leg  or  arm,  or  who  had  newly 
loft  ihofe  members,  frequently  endeavors,  at  firft,  to  move  them,  and  employ 
them  in  their  ufual  offices.  Here  he  is  as  much  confcious  of  power  to  com- 
mand fuch  limbs,  as  a  man  in  perfect  health  is  confcious  of  power  to  adhiate  any 
member,  which  remains  in  its  natural  ftate  and  condition.  But  confcioufnefs  ne- 
ver deceives.  Confequently,  neither  in  the  one  cafe  nor  in  the  other,  are  we  ever 
confcious  of  any  power.  We  learn  the  influence  of  our  will  from  experience  alone. 
And  experience  only  teaches  us,  how  one  event  conftantly  follows  another,  with* 
out  inftrufting  us  in  the  fecret  connexion,  which  binds  them  together,  and  renders 
them  infeparable. 

Tbird%  We  learn  from  anatomy,  that  the  immediate  objeft  of  power  in  vo- 
luntary motion,  is  not  the  member  itfelf,  which  is  moved,  but  certain  mufcles, 
and  nerves,  and  animal  fpirits,  and  perhaps,  fomething  ftilT  more  minute  and  more 
unknown^  thro'  which  the,  motion  is  fuccefllvely  propagated,  *cre  it  reach  the 
member  itfelf,  whofe  motion  is  the  immediate  objcft  of  volition.  Can  there  be  a 
more  certain  proof,  that  the  power,  by  which  this  whole  operation  is  performed, 
fo  far  from  being  direftly  and  fully  known  by  an  inward  fentiment  or  confciouf- 
nefs, is,  to  the  laft  degree,  myfterious  and  unintelligible  ?  Here  the  mind  wills  a 
certain  event :  Immediately,  another  event,  unknown  to  ourfelves,  and  totally 
difl^erent  from  that  intended,  is  produced :  This  event  produces  another,  equally 
unknown :  Till  at  laft,  thro*  a  long  fuccefllon,  the  defired  event  is  produced. 
But  if  the  original  power  were  felt  it  muft  be  known :  Were  it  known,  its  efFe^fc 
muft  alfo  be  known  \  fmce  all  power  is  relative  to  its  eflfeft.  And  vice  verfa^  if 
the  efFeft  be  not  known,  the  power  cannot  be  known  or  felt.  How,  indeed, 
can  we  be  confcious  of  a  power  to  move  our  limbs,  when  we  have  no  fuch  power  \ 
but  only  that  to  move  certain  animal  fpirits,  which,  tho*  they  produce  at  laft 
the  motion  of  our  limbs,  yet  operate  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  wholly  beyond  our 
comprehenfion  ? 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude  from  the  whole ;  I  hope,  without  any  temerity, 
tho*  with  afliirance  *,  that  our  idea  of  power  is  not  copied  from  any  fentiment  or 

con- 
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<onfcioufnefs  of  power  within  o.urfelves,  when  we  give  rife  to  minimal  motion,  or 
iapply  our  limbs  to  their  proper  ufe  and  office.  That  their  motion  follows  the  com- 
mand of  the  will  is  a  matter  of  common  experience,  like  other  natural  events : 
But  the  power  or  energy,  by  which  this  is  efFefted,  like  that  in  other  natural 
events,  is  unknown  and  inconceivable ". 

Shall  we  then  aflert,  that  we  are  confcious  of  a  power  or  energy  in  our  own 
minds,  when,  by  an  aft  or  command  of  our  will,  we  raife  up  a  new  idea,  fix  the 
mind  to  a  contemplation  of  it,  turn  it  on  all  fides,  and  at  lad  difmifs  it  for  fome 
other  idea,  when  we  think,  that  we  have  furveycd  it  with  fufficient  accuracy  ?  I 
believe  the  fame  areuments  will  prove,  that  even  this  command  of  the  will  gives 
us  no  real  idea  of  force  or  energy. 

Firft^  It  muft  be  allowed,  that  when  we  know  a  power,  we  know  that  very 
circumftance  in  the  caufe,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  produce  the  efFeft :  For  thefe 
are  fuppofed  to  be  fynonimous.  We  muft,  therefore,  know  both  the  caufe  atid 
€fFe6t,  and  the  relation  betwixt  them.  But  do  we  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  human  foul  and  the  nature  of  an, idea,  or  the  aptitude  of  the 
one  to  produce  the  other  ?  This  is  a  real  creation  -,  a  produftion  of  fomething  out 
of  nothing  :  Which  implies  a  power  fo  great,  that  it  may  feem,  at  firft  fight,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  any  being,  lefs  than  infinite.  At  leaft,  it  muft  be  owned,  that 
luch  a  power  is  not  felt,  nor  known,  nor  even  conceivable  by  the  mind.  We  on- 
ly feel  the  event,  viz.  the  exiftence  of  an  idea,  confequent  to  a  command  of  the 
will :  But  the  manner,  in  which  this  operation  is  performed ;  the  power,  by 
which  it  is  produced  *,  is  entirely  beyond  our  comprehcnfion. 
.  Secondly^  The  command  of  the  mind  over  itfelf  is  limited,  as  well  as  its  com- 
mand over  the  body ;  and  thefe  limits  are  not  known  by  reafon,  or  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  nature  of  the  caufe  and  effedt ;  but  only  by  experience  and  obferva- 
tion,  as  in  all  other  natural  events  and  in  the  operation  of  external  objects.  Our 
authority  over  our  fentiments  and  pafllions  is  much  weaker  tlian  that  over  our 
ideas  *,  and  even  the  latter  authority  is  circumfcribed  ^thin  very  narrow  bounda- 
ries. Will  any  one  pretend  to  aflign  the  ultimate  reafon  of  thefe  boundaries,  oc 
fliow  why  the  power  is  deficient  in  one  cafe  and  not  in  another  ? 

Thirdly^  This  felf-command  is  very  different  at  different  times.  A  man  in 
health  poflefles  more  of  it,  than  one  languifliing  with  ficknefs.  We  are  more 
matter  of  our  thoughts  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening  :  Fafting,  than  after 
a  full  meal.  Can  we  give  any  reafon  for  thefe  variations,  except  experience  ? 
Where  then  is  the  power^  of  which  we  pretend  to  be  confcious?  Is  there  not  here, 


^  It  may  be  pretended,  that  the  refillance  which 
we  meet  with  in  bodies,  obliging  us  frequently 
to  exert  our  force,  and  call  up  al!  our  power ;  this 
gives  us  the  idea  of  force,  and  power.  H^is  this 
l^t/us  or  ftrong  endeavor,  of  which  we  are  confci- 
ous, that  is  the  original  impreflioo,  from  which 
this  idea  is  copied,  fiat,  frft,  we  attribute  power 
to  a  vaft  number  of  objects,  where  we  never  can 
fuppofe  this  refiftance  or  exertion  of  force  to  take 
place  ;  To  the  fupreme  B?ing.  who  never  meets 
with  any  refillarxe;  to  the  mind  in  its  command 
over  its  ideas  and  limbs^  in  common  thinking  and 


motion,  where  the  effe£l  follows  immediately  up' 
on  the  will,  without  any  exeriioa  or  fummoning 
up  of  force  ;  to  inanimate  matter,  which  is  net 
capable  of  this  Tentiment.  Secondly ^  This  fenti- 
ment  of  an  endeavor  to  overcome  reiiftance  has 
no  known  connexion  with  any  ev^nt :  What  fol* 
lows  it,  we  know  by  experience ;  but  could  not 
know  it  a  priori.  It  mud,  however,  be  con- 
fcfled,  that  the  animal  Nifiis^  which  we  experi- 
ence, tho'  it  can  afford  no  accarate  precife  idea 
of  power,  enters  very  much  into  that  vulgar,  in- 
accurate idea,  which  is  formed  of  it.     See  p.  326. 
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tttbtr  in  ft  fpirivoal  or  material  Hibftance,  or  bodi^  fome  fecret  mechanifm  or  (Irac- 
ture  of  parts^  upon  which  the  effe£l  depends,  and  which  being  entirely  unknown 
Ho  U8)  renders  the  power  or  energy  of  the  will  equally  uoknown  and  incomprthen- 
fiWe? 

Volition  is  furely  an  aft  of  the  mind,  with  which  we  are  fufficiently  acquainted* 
Reflet  uf)oti.  it.  Confider  ic  on  all  fides*  Do  you  find  any  thing  in  it  like  this 
creative  power,  by  which  it  raifes  from  nothing  a  new  idea,  and  with  a  kind 
^f  Fiat,  imitates  the  omnipotence  oF  its  Maker,  if  I  may  be  allowed  fo  to  fpeak^ 
who  calked  forth  intc^  e^ciftence  aH  the  various  fcenes  of  nature  ?  So  £ar  from  being 
confc'ibus  of  this  energy  in  the  wUU  ^  requires  as  certain  experience,  as  that  of 
which  we  are  pofTefled,  to  convince  us>  that  fuch  extraordinary  tfft&s  do  ever 
refalt  from  a  fimplis  aft  of  volition. 

Thb  generality  of  mankind  never  find  aay  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  more 
common  and  familiar  operations  of  nature ;  fuch  as  the  defcent  of  heavy  bodies^ 
the  growth  of  planca,  the  generation  of  animals,  or  the  nouriihment  of  bodies 
by  food  5  but  fuppoie,  that,  in  all  theic  cafes,  they  perceive  the  very  force  and 
energy  of  the  caufe,  by  which  it  is  connefted  with  its  efieft,  and  is  for  ever  in- 
falliUe  in  its  operation.  They  acquire,  by  bag  habit,  fuch  a  turn  of  mind, '  that, 
»pon  the  appearance  of  the  caufe,  they  immediateiy  e^qoeft  with  afiurance  its  uAmt 
attendant,  and  hardly  conceive  it  poffible,  that  any  odier  event  could  refult  from 
it.  *Tis  only  on  the  difcovery  <^  extraordinary  phsenomena,  fiich  as  earthquakes^ 
feftilence,  md  prodigies  of  any  kind,  that  they  find  themfelves  at  a  lofs  to  affiga 
a  proper  caufe,  and  to  explain  the  manner,  in  which  the  efieft  is  produced  by 
it.  *Ti6  ufual  for  men,  in  fuch  difficulties,  to  have  recourie  to  fome  invifible> 
intelKgent  principle  ^,  as  the  immediate  caufe  of  that  event,  which  furprifes  them^ ' 
and  which,  they  tlunk,  cannot  be  accounted  for  from  the  common  powers  of  na« 
ture.  But  philofophers,  who  carry  their  fcrudny  a  little  farther,  immediately  per« 
ceive,  that,  even  in  the  mod  familiar  events,  the  energy  of  the  caufe  is  as  unin- 
telli^ble  as  in  the  moft  unufual)  and  that  we  only  learn  by  experience  the  frequent 
Conjunction  of  objefiis,  without  being  ever  able  to  comprehend  any  thing  like 
Connexion  between  them.  Here  then,  many  philofophers  think  themfelves 
obliged  by  reafon  to  have  recourfe,  on  all  occafions,  to  the  fame  principle,  which 
the  vulgar  never  appeal  to  but  in  cafes,  that  appear*  miraculous  and  fupematuraL 
They  aeknowlege  mind  and  intelligence  to  be,  not  only  the  ultimate  and  original 
caule  of  all  things,  but  the  immediate  and  fole  caufe  of  every  event,  which  ap- 
pears in  nature.  They  pretend,  that  thofe  objefts,  which  are  commonly  denomi- 
nated caufes^  are  in  reality  nothing  but  oecafiom\  and  that  the  true  and  dire£t 
principle  of  every  efFed  is  not  any  power  or  force  in  nature,  but  a  volition  of  the 
fiiprcme  Being,  who  wills,  that  fuch  particular  obje6ls  (hould,  for  ever,,  be  con- 
Joined  with  each  other.  Inftead  of  faying,,  that  one  billiard-ball  moves  another^ 
by  a  force»  which  it  has  derived  from  the  author  of  nature  ;  Yis  the  Deity  him- 
felf,.  they  fay,  who,  by  a  particular  volition,  moves  the  fecond  ball»  being  deter- 
mined to  this  operation  by  the  impulfe  of  the  firft  ball-,  in  confequence  of  thofe 
general  laws,  which  he  has  laid  down  to  himfelf  in  the  government  of  the  uni- 
verfe.     But  philofophers,  advancing;  ftill  in  their  enquiries,  difcover»  that,  as 
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we  zxt  totally  ignorant  of  the  power,  (m  wMch  depends  the  mutual  operation 
of  bodies,  we  are  no  tefs  ignorant  of  that  power,  on  which  depends  the  ope* 
ration  of  mind  on  body,  or  of  body  on  mind  ;  nor  are  we  able,  either  from 
our  fen&s  or  confciooihefK,  to  alTign  the  ultimate  principle,  in  one  cafe  more  t^^n 
Hi  the  other.  The  feme  ignorance,  therefore,  reduces  them  to  the  fame  conclu- 
iion.  They  aflcrt,  that  the  Deity  is  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  union  betwiitt  foul 
and  body,  and  that  they  are  not  the  organs  of  fenfe,  which,  being  agitated  by 
external  objeds,  produce  fenfations  in  the  mind  ;  but  that  ^is  a  particular  volition 
of  our  omnipotent  Maker,  which  excites  fuch  a  fenfation,  in  c^nfequence  of  fuch 
a  motion  in  the  organ.  In  like  manner,  it  is  not  any  energy  m  the  will,  that 
produces  local  motion  in  our  members:  *Tis  God  himfelf,  who  is  pleafcd  tofe- 
cond  our  will,  in  itfelf  impotent,  and  to  command  that  motion,  which  we  erro- 
neouOy  attribute  to  our  own  power  and  efficacy.  Nor  do  philofophers  flop  at 
this  conchifion.  They  fometimcs  extend  the  fame  inference  to  the  mind  itfelf,  in 
its  internal  operations.  Our  mental  vifion  or  conception  of  ideas  is  nothing  but  a 
revelation  made  to  us  by  our  Maker.  When  we  voluntarily  turn  our  thoughts  to 
any  objeft,  and  raife  up  its  image  in  the  fancy  ;  it  is  not  the  will,  which  creates 
that  idea:  *Tis  the  univerfal  Creator  of  all  things,  who  difcovers  it  to  the  mind, 
and  renders  it  prefent  to  us.  , 

Thus,  according  to  thefe  philofophers,  every  thing  is  full  of  God.  Not  con- 
tented with  the  principle,  that  nothing  exifts  but  by  his  will,  that  nothing  pof- 
fefles  any  power  but  by  his  conceflion :  They  rob  nature,  and  all  created  fecmgs 
of  «very  power,  in  order  to  render  their  dependance  on  the  Deity  ftill  mfore  ftn- 
ftble  and  immediate.  They  confider  not,  tbat  by  this  theory  they  diminifh,  in* 
ftead  of  magnifying,  the  grandeur  of  tbofe  attributes,  which  they  affeft  fo  much 
to  celebrate.  It  argues  furely  more  power  in  the  Deity  to  delegate  a  certain  de- 
gree of  power  to  inferior  creaftures,  than  to  operate  every  thing  by  his  own  im- 
mediate volition.  It  argues  more  wifdom  to  contrive  at  firft  the  fabric  of  the 
world  with  fuch  perfeft  forefight,  that,  of  itfcftf,  and  by  its  proper  operation,  it 
may  fcrve  aH  the  purpofes  of  providence,  than  rf  the  great  Creator  were  oliiiged 
every  moment  to  adjuft  its  parts,  and  animate  by  his  breath  all  the  wheels  pf 
that  ftupendous  machine. 

But  if  we  would  have  a  more  philofophical  confutation  of  this  theory,  per* 
h^ps  the  two  following  reBedtions  may  fuffice. 

.  Firfi^  It  feems  to  me,  that  this  theory,  of  the  univerfal  energy  and  0|)eratfon 
of  the  fupreme  Being,  is  too  bold  ever  to  carry  conviftion  with  it  to  a  man,  who 
is  fufficiently  apprized  of  the  weaknefs  of  human  reafon,  and  the  narrow  limits, 
to  which  it  is  confined  in  all  its  operations.  Tho*  the  chain  of  arguments,  which 
conduft  to  it,  were  ever  fo  logical,  there  muft  arife  a  flrong  fufpicion,  if  not  an 
abfolute  afllirance,  that  it  has  carried  lis  quite  beyond  the  rea<ih'  of  our  fa- 
culties, when  it  leads  to  conclufions  fo  extraordinary,  and  fo  remote  from  com- 
mon life  and  experience.  "  We  are  got  irkto  fairy-land,  long -ere  we  have  reached 
the  laft  fteps  of  our  theory  •,  and  tbere^  we  have  no  reafon  to  truft  bur  common 
methods  of  argument,  or  think  that  our  ufual  analogies  and  probabilities  have 
any  authority.  Our  line  is  too  Ihort  to  fathom  fuch  immenfc  abyflcs.  And  how- 
ever we  may  flatter  ourfelves,  that  we  arc  guided  in  every  ftcp,  which  we  take, 
by  a  kind  of  verifimilitudc  and  experience  ;  we  naay  be  aliinied,  that  this  fancied 
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experience  has  no  authority  when  wt  thus  apply  it  to  fubjcdb,  that  lie  entirely 
out  of  the  fphere  of  experience.  But  on  this  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  touch  af- 
terwards **. 

Secondly y  I  cannot  perceive  any  force  in  the  arguments,  on  which  this  theory  is- 
founded.     We  are  ignorant,  'tis  true>  of  the  manner,  in  which  bodies  operate- 
on  each  other  :  Their  force  or  energy  is  entirely  incomprehenfible.     But  are  we- 
»ot  equally  ignorant  of  the  manner  or  force,  by  which  a  mind,  even  the  fu" 
preme  mind,  operates  either  on  itfelf  or  on  body  ?  Whence,  I  befeech  you,  do  wc 
acquire  any  idea  of  it?   We  have  nofentiment  or  confcioufnefs  of  this  power  in 
©urfclves  :  We  have  no  idea  of  the  fupreme  Being  but  what  we  learn  from  reflec- 
tion on  our  own  faculties.     Were  our  ignorancq,  therefore,  a  good  realbn  for  re- 
jefting  any  thing,  we  fliould  be  led  into  that  principle  of  denying  all  energy  in. 
the  fupreme  Being  as  much  as  in  the  groffeft  matter*     We  furely  comprehend  as* 
Uttle  the  operations  of  one  as  of  the  other.     Is  it  more  difficult  to  conceive,  thaD 
motion   may  arifc  from  impulfe,  than  that  it  may  arifc  from  volition  i  AlLwcr 
know  is  our  profound  ignorance  in  both  cafes  K 
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But  to  haften  to  a  conclufion  of  this  argument,  which  is  already  drawn  our  ta» 
too  great  a  length  :  We  have  fought  in  vain,  for  an  idea  of  power  or  neceflaryv 
connexion  in  all  the  fources,  from  which  we  could  fuppofe  it  to  be  derived.  It 
appears^  that,  in  fingle  inftances  of  the  operation  of  bodies,  we.  never  can,  bys 
our  utmofl:  fcrutiny,  difcover  any  thing  but  one  event  following  another  \  without 
being  able  to  comprehend  any  force  or  *  power,  by  which  the  caufe  operates,  or 
any  connexion  between  it  and  its  fuppofed  effeA.  The  fame  difficulty  occurs  in 
contemplating  the  operations  of  mind  on  body  ;  where  we  obferve  the  motioa 
of  the  latter  to  follow  upon  the  volition  of  the  former ;  but  are  not  able  to  ob- 
ferve  nor  conceive  the  tyc,  which  binds  together  the  motion  and  volition,  or  the 
cnei^,  by  which  the  mind  produces  this  effed.  The  authority  of  the  will  ovcf 
our  own  faculties  and  ideas  is  not  a  whit  more  comprehenfible :  So  that  upon 
ihe  whole,,  there  appears  not,  thro'  all  nature,  any  one  inftance  of  connexion,  which 

^  Sedion  Xlf.  tikority.    On  the  contraiy,  that  great  pHilofopher 

^  I  need  not  examine  at  length  the  'v//  inMi^e  had  recoarfe  to  an  etherial.  adive  fluid  to  explain 

which  is  fo  much  talked  of  in  the  new  philofophy,  his  univerfal  attraAion ;  tho'  he  was  fo  caatiout 

and  which  ii  afcribed  to  matter.     We  find  by  ex-  and  nfbdeft  as  to  allow,,  that  it  was  a  mere  hypo* 

perience,  that  a  body  at  red  or  in  motion  continues  thefis,  not  to  be  infilled  on^  without  more  exp^ 

for  ever  in  its  prefent  flate,   till  put  from  it  by  riments;    I  muft  confefs,   that  there  is  fomething 

fome  newi  caafe :  And  that  a  body  impelled  takes  in  the  fate  of  opinions  a  little  extraordinary.  Des- 

as  much  motion  from  the  impelling  body  as  it  ac-  Ca  rtes  infinuated  that  doctrine  of  the  univerfal 

quires  itfelf,    Thefe  are  fafts.     When  we  call  and  fole  efficacy  of  the  Deity,  without  infilling 

rfiis  a nj'ts  inertia",  we  only  mark  thefe  fafts,  with-  on  it.     Maleb r  anch e  and  other  Ca-r  tesians 

out  pretending  tahaveany  idea  of  che  inert  power;  made  it  the  foundation  of  all  their  philofophy.    ft 

in  the  fame  manner  as  when  we  talk  of  gravity,  had,  however,  no  authority  in  £?k2la:nd.  Lockb^ 

we  mean  certain  efFeds,.withoat  comprehending  Claakev  and  Cudworth,  never  .fo  much  at* 

that  adtive  power..    It  was  never  the  meaning  of  take  notice  of  it.  but  fuppofed  all  along,  that 

£rI»AAC  Newton  to-  rob  fecond  caufes  of  all  matter  has  a  real,  tho*  fabordir.ate  and  derived 

force  or  energy;  tho*  fome  of  bis  followers  have  power.     By  what  mean»hat  it  become  fo  preva^ 

tndcavoiedto  cftabliih  that  theory  upon.hii  au«  ^  bnt  aoKUig  our  modem  mcta£hy%iaiu  I. 

is 
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which  ieetAs  foiKided  on  fufflcieht  e^iden(»»    iNor  will  its  cTidetice  be  wcakned' 
by  any  general  diffidence  of  tine  underftendtng^  or  tfcepcicai  fb^icion  concernifi^ 

.  every  conciufiont  which  is  new  and  extraordinary.  No  conclufions  can  be  more 
agreeable  to  fcepticifm  than  ifoch  as  make  difcoveries  conceprving  the  weakneft 
and  narrow  limits  of  human  reaibn  and  capadty. 

Anv  what  ftronger  inftance  can  be  produced  of  l;he  furpriztng  ignorance  and 
wcaknefs  of  the  underftanding,  than  the  prefent  ?  JFor  furcly,  ir  there  be  any  re- 
lation among  objedls^  which  it  imports  us  to  know  perfectly,  'tis  that  of  caiafe 
and  efie£i:.  On  this  are  founded  all  our  reafonings  concerning  matter  of  fad  or 
exigence;  By  means  of  it  alone  we  attain  any  afiurancc  concernii  .g  objefts,  which 
are  removed  from  the  "prefent  teftimony  of  our  memory  and  fenfes.  The  only 
immediate  utyky  of  all  fciences,  is  to  teach  us*  how  to  control  and  regulate  future 
events  by  their  caufes.     Our  thoughts  and  enquiries,  are,  therefore,  every  mo- 

.  ment,  employed  about  this  relation.  And  yet  fo  imperfefl:  are  the  ideas  which  • 
we  form  concerning  it,  that  'tis  impoffible  to  give  any  juft  definition  of  caufe,  ex- 
cept what  is  dfawn  from  fomething  extraneous  and  foreign  to  it.  Similar  ob- 
jedts  are  always  conjoined  with  fimilar.  Of  this  we  have  experience.  Suitable  tO: 
this  experience,  therefore,  we  may  define  a  caufe  to  be  ^;i  oije£l^  fc^kxved  by  an- 
oiber^  and  where  all  the  objeSs^  fimilar  to  the  firft^  are  followed  by  objeSls^  fimilar 
to  the  ftcortd.  Or  in  other  words,  wbere^  if  thejirfi  objeilhad  not  bsen^  the  fecond 
never  bad  exijied.  The  appearance  of  a  caufe  always  conveys  the  mind,  by  a  cuf- 
tomary  tranfition,  to  the  idea  of  the  effe^  Of  this  alfo  we  have  experience.  We 
may,  therefore,  fuitabfe  to  this  experience,  form  another  definition  of  caufe,  and 
call  it,  an  obje& followed  by  an^her^  and  whofe  appearance  abways  conveys  the  thought, 
to  that  other.  But  tho*  both  thefe  definitions  be  drawn  from  circumftances  foreign 
to  the  caufe,  we  cannot  remedy  this  inconvenience,  or  attain  any  more  perfect  de- 
finition, which  may  point  out  that  circumllance  in  the  caufe,  which  gives  it  a  con- 
nexion with  its  efFed:.  We  have  no  idea  of  this  connexion;  nor  even  any  dif* 
tinft  notion  what  it  is  we  defire  to  know,  when  we  endeavor  at  ^  conception  .of 
it.  We  fay,  for  inftance,  that  the  vibration  of  this  firing  is  the  caufe  of  this  par-i 
ticular  found.  But  what  do  we  mean  by  that  affirmation  ?  We  either  mean,  that 
this  vibration  is  followed  by  this  founds  and  that  all  fimlar  vibrations  have  been  fol^ 
lowed  by  fimilar  founds :  Or,  that  this  vibration  is  followed  by  this  founds  and  that 
upon  the  appearance  of  one ^  the  mind  anticipates  the  fenfes^  and  forms  immediately  an 
idea  of  the  other.  We  may  confider  the  relation  of  caufe  and  eflfeft  in  cither  of 
thefe  two  lights  ;  but  beyond  thefe,  we  have  no  idea  of  it  '• 

To 

'  Accordingto  thefe  explications  and  definitions  itfelf  ?  The  "dirpute,  whether  the  force  of  a  body 
the  idea  cf  potver  is  relative  as  much  as  that  of  in  motion  be  as  its. velocity,  orthe  fqoare  of  its 
cau/e  ;  and  both  have  a  reference  to  an  irffedl,  or  velocity ;  thisdifpute,  I  fay,  needed  not  be  decided 
fome  other  event  conllantly  conjoined  with  the  by  comparing  its  effedls  in  equal  or  unequal  times; 
former.  Whep  we  confider  the  unkno^wn  circum-  but  by  a  diredt  roenfuration  and  comparifon. 
Aance  of  an  objeO,  by  which  the  degree  or  quan-  -As  to  the  frequent  ofe  of  the  words,  Force, 
tity  of  its  effeft  is  fi\t  and  determined,  we  call  Power,  Energy,  6?r,  which  every  where  occur 
that  its  power :  And  accordingly,  'tis  allowed  by  in  common  converiation,  as  well  as  in  philofo- 
all  philofophers,  that  the  effisS  is  the  meafure  of  pliy ;  that  is  no  proof,  that  we  are  acquainted,  in 
the  power.  But  if  they  had  any  idea  of  power,  any  inflance,  with  the  conipf^6ting  principle  be- 
as  it  is  in  \\U\fy  why  could  not  they  jneafure  it  in  lwixtcatti«  Mid  tiffed,  er  caa  acc#Qo€  ultimately 

for 
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OF     LIBERTY     AND     NECESSiTY, 


PART       I. 

IT  might  reafonably  be  expefted,  in  queftions,  which  have  been  canvaflcd  and 
difputed  with  great  eagernefs  fince  the  iirfl:  origin  of  fcience  and  philofophy,  that 
the  meaning  of  all  the  terms,  at  leaft,  fhould  have  been  agreed  upon  among  the 
difputants  ;  and  our  enquiries,  in  the  courfe  of  two  thoufand  years,  been  able  to. 
pafs  from  words  to  the  true  and  real  fubjedt  of  the  controverfy.  For  how  cafy 
may  it  feem  to  give  exa£t  definitions  of  the  terms  employed  in  reafoning,  and  make 
thcfe  definitions,  not  the  mere  found  of  wordsj  the  object  of  future  fcrutiny  and 
examination  ?  But  if  we  confider  the  matter  more  narrowly,  we  fhall  be  apt  to 
draw  a  quite  oppofite  conclufion.  From  that  circumftance  alone,  thatacontro- 
verfy  has  been  long  kept  on  foot,  and  remains  ftill  undecided,  we  may  prefumc, 
that  there  is  fome  ambiguity  in  the  exprellion,  and  that  the  difputants  affix  differ* 
ent  ideas  to  the  terms  employed  in  the  controverfy.  For  as  the  faculties  of  the 
ibul  are  fuppofed  to  be  naturally  alike  in  every  individual ;  otherwife  nothing 
could  be  more  fruitlefs  than  to  reafon  or  difpute  together ;  it  were  impofllble,  if 
men  afiix  the  fame  ideas  to  their  terms,  that  they  could  fo  long  form  difierent  opi- 
nions of  the  fame  fubjeft  ;  efpecially  when  they  communicate  their  views,  and  each 
party  turn  thcmfelves  on  all  fides,  in  fearch  of  arguments,  which  may  give  them 
the  vidtory  over  their  antagonifts.  *Tis  true  •,  if  men  attempt  the  difcuflion  of 
queftions,  which  lie  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  human  capacity,  fuch  as  thofe 
concerning  the  origin  of  worlds,  or  the  oeconomy  of  the  intelleftual  fyftcm  or 
region  of  fpirits,  they  may  long  beat  the  air  in  their  fruitlefs  contefts,  and  never 
arrive  at  any  determinate  conclufion.  But  if  the  queftion  regard  any  fubjeA  of 
common  life  and  experience  ;  nothing,  one  would  think,  could  preferve  the  dif^ 
pute  fo  long  undecided,  but  fome  ambiguous  exprefllonsi  which  keep  the  antago- 
nifts ftill  at  a  diftance,  and  hinder  them  from  grappling  with  each  other. 

This  has  been  the  cafe  in  the  long  difputed  queftion  concerning  liberty  and  ne- 
ceflity ;  and  to  fo  remarkable  a  degree,  that,  if  I  be  not  much  miftaken,  we 
fhall  find  all  mankind,  both  learned  and  ignorant,  to  have  been  always  of  the  fame 
opinion  with  regard  to  that  fubjeft,  and  that  a  few  intelligible  definitions  would 
immediately  have  put  an  end  to  the  whole  controverfy.  I  own,  that  this  difpute 
has  been  fo  much  canvafied  on  all  hands,  and  has  led  philofophers  into  fuch  a  la- 
byrinth of  obfcure  Ibphiftry,  that  'tis  no  wonder,  if  a  fenfible  and  polite  reader  in- 
dulge his  eafe  fo  far  as  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  propofal  of  uich  a  queftion, 
from  which  he  can  expert  neither  inftruftion  nor  entertainment.  But  the  ftale 
of  the  argument  here  propofed  may,  perhaps,  ferve  to  renew  his  attention ;  as 
it  has  more  novelty,  promifes  at  leaft  fome  decifion  of  the  controverfy,  and  will 
not  much  difturb  his  eafe,  by  any  intricate  of  obfcure  reafoning, 
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I  HOPE,  therefore,  to  make  it  appear,  that  all  men  have  ever  agreed  in  the 
dodtrines  both  of  neceflity  and  of  liberty,  according  to  any  reafonable  fenfe,  which 
can  be  put  on  thefe  terms ;  and  that  the  whole  controverfy  has  hitherto  turned 
merely  upon  words.     We  fhall  begin  with  examining  the  dodrine  of  neceflity. 

'Tis  univerfally  allowed,  that  matter,  in  all  its  operations,  is  aftuated  by  a  ne- 
ceflary  force,  and  that  every  natural  effcdt  is  #precifely  determined  by  the  energy 
of  its  caufe,  that  no  other  efFedt,  in  fuch  particular  circumftances,  could  poflibly 
have  refulted  from  the  operation  of  that  caufe.  The  degree  and  direftion  of  eve- 
ry motion  is,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  prefcribed  with  fuch  exadnels,  that  a  living 
creature  may  as  foon  arife  from  the  fliock  of  two  bodies,  as  motion  in  any  other 
degree  or  direftion,  than  what  is  adually  produced  by  it.  Would  we,  there* 
fore,  form  a  juft  and  precifc  idea  of  necefftty^  wc  muft  conGder,  whence  that  idea 
arifcs,  when  we  apply  it  to  the  operation  of  bodies. 

It  feems  evident,  that,  if  all  the  fcenes  of  nature  were  fhifted  continually  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  no  two  events  bore  any  refemblance  to  each  other,  but  every 
objedt  was  entirely  new,  without  any  fimilitude  to  whatever  had  been  feen  before, 
we  fhould  never,  in  that  cafe,  have  attained  the  lead  idea  of  neceflity,  or  of  a  con- 
nexion among  thefe  objefts.  We  might  fay,  upon  fuch  a  fuppofition,  that  one 
objeft  or  event  has  followed  another  5  not  that  one  was  produced  by  the  other. 
The  relation  of  caufe  and  effeft  muft  be  utterly  unknown  to  mankind.  Inference 
and  rcafoning  concerning  the  operations  of  nature  would,  from  that  moment,  be 
at  an  end  ;  and  the  memory  and  fenfes  remain  the  only  canals,  by  which  the 
knowlege  of  any  real  exi(^ence  could  poflibly  have  accefs  to  the  mind.  Our  idea, 
therefore,  of  neceflity  and  caufation  arifes  entirely  from  that  uniformity,  obferv- 
able  in  the  operations  of  nature  ;  where  fimilar  objefts  are  conftantly  conjoined  to- 
gether, and  the  mind  is  determined  by  cuftom  to  infer  the  one  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  other.  Thefe  two  circumftances  form  the  whole  of  that  neceflity, 
which  we  afcribe  to  matter.  Beyond  the  conftant  conjunHion  of  fimilar  objedts, 
and  the  confequent  inference  from  one  to  the  other,  we  have  no  notion  of  any  ne- 
ceflity, or  connexion.  • 

If  it  appear,  therefore,  that  all  mankind  have  ever  allowed,  without  any  doubt 
or  hcfitation,  that  thefe  two  circumftances  take  place  in  the  voluntary  aftions  of 
men,  and  in  the  operations  of  the  mind ;  it  muft  follow,  that  all  mankind  have 
ever  agreed  in  the  doftrine  of  neceflity,  and  that  they  have  hitherto  difputed, 
merely  for  not  underftanding  each  other. 

As  to  the  firft  circumftance,  the  conftant  and  regular  conjunftion  of  fimilar 
events;  we  may  poflibly  fatisfy  ourfelvcs  by  the  following  confiderations.  It  is 
univerfally  acknowleged,  that  there  is  a  great  uniformity  among  the  aftions  of 
men,  in  all  nations  and  ages,  and  that  human  nature  remains  ftill  the  fame,  in  its 
principles  and  operations.  The  fame  motives  produce  always  the  fame  actions  : 
The  fame  events  follow  from  the  fame  caufes.  Ambition,  avarice,  felf-love,  va- 
nity, friendfliip,  gencrofity,  public  fpirit ;  thefe  paflions,  mixed  in  various  de- 
grees, and  diftributed  thro*  fociety,  have  been,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
and  ftill  are,  the  fources  of  all  the  anions  and  enterprizes,  which  have  ever  been 
obferved  among  mankind.  Would  you  know  the  fentiments,  inclinations,  and 
courfe  of  life  of  the  Grbeks  and  Romans?  Study  well  the  temper  and  adtions  of 
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the  French  and  English.  You  cannot  be  much  miftaken  in  transferring  to  the 
former  mji  of  the  obfervations,  which  you  have  made  with  regard  to  the  lattcn 
Mankind  are  fo  much  the  fame,  in  all  times  and  places,  that  hiftory  informs  us 
of  nothing  new  or  ftrange  in  this  particular.  Its  chief  ufe  is  only  to  difcover  the 
conftant  anduniverfal  principles  of  Ijuman  nature,  by  (hewing  men  in  all  varieties 
of  circumftances  and  fituations,  nnin  furnifhing  us  with  materials,  from  which  we 
may  form  our  obfervations,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  regular  fprings  of 
human  adlion  and  behavior.  Thefe  records  of  wars,  intrigues,  faftions,  and  re- 
volutrons,  are  fo  many  colleftions  of  experiments,  by  which  ihe  politician  or  mo- 
ral philofopher  fixes  the  principles  of  his  fcience ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  phy- 
fician  or  natural  philofopher  becomes  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  plants,  mine- 
rals, and  other  external  objefts,  by  the  experiments,  which  he  forms  concerning 
them.  Nor  are  the  earth,  water,  and  other  elements,  examined  by  Aristotle,  . 
and  Hippocrates,  more  like  to  thofe,  which  at  prefent  lie  under  our  obferva- 
tion,  than  the  men,  defcribed  by  Polybius  and  Tacitus,  are  to  thofe  who  now 
govern  the  world. 

Should  a  traveller,  returning  from  a  far  country,  bring  us  an  account  of  men, 
entirely  different  from  any,  with  whom  we  were  ever  acquainted ;  men,  who  were 
entirely  divefted  of  avarice,  ambition,  or  revenge ;  who  knew  no  pleafure  but 
friendfliip,  generofity,  and  public  fpirit ;  we  fhould  immediately,  from  thefe  cir- 
cumftances, detedt  the  falftiood,  and  prove  him  a  liar,  with  the  fame  certainty 
as  if  he  had  ftufFed  his  narration  with  ftories  of  centaurs  and  dragons,  miracles 
and  prodigies.  And  if  we  would  explode  any  forgery  in  hiftory,  we  cannot  make 
ufe  of  a  more  convincing  argument,  than  to  prove,  that  the  adtions,  afcribed  to 
any  perfon,  are  direftly  contrary  to  the  courfe  of  nature,  and  that  no  human  mo- 
tives, in  fuch  circumftances,  could  ever  induce  him  to  fuch  a  conduft.  The  ve- 
racity of  QyiNTus  CuRTius  IS  as  fufpicious,  when  he  defcribes  the  fupernatural 
courage  of  Alexander,  by  which  he  was  hurried  on  fingly  to  attack  multitudes, 
as  when  he  defcribes  his  fuoernatural  force  and  aftivity,  by  which  he  was  able  ta 
refift  them.  So  readily  and  univerfally  do  we  acknowlege  a  uniformity  in  human 
motives  and  aftions  as  well  as  in  the  operations  of  body. 

Hence  likewife  the  benefit  of  that  experience,  acquired  by  long  life  and  a  va- 
riety of  bufinefs  and  company,  in  order  to  inftrudt  us  in  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  and  regulate  our  future  condudt,  as  well  as  fpeculation.  By  means  of  this 
guide,  we  mount  up  to  the  knowlege  of  mens  inclinations  and  motives,  from  their 
aftions,  expreflions,  and  even  geftures ;  and  again,  defcend  to  the  interpretation 
of  their  aftions  from  the  knowlege  of  their  motives  and  inclinations.  The  general 
obfervations,  treafured  up  by  a  courfe  of  experience,  give  us  the  clue  of  human 
nature,  and  teaches  us  to  unravel  all  its  intricacies.  Pretexts  and  appearances  na 
longer  deceive  us.  Public  declarations  pafs  for  the  fpecious  coloring  of  a  caufe. 
And  tho*  virtue  and  honor  be  allowed  their  proper  weight  and  authority,  that 
perfeft  difintereftednefs,  fo  often  pretended,  is  never  expefted  in  multitudes  and 
parties  ;  feldom  in  their  leaders  •,  and  fcarccly  even  in  individuals  of  any  rank  or 
ftation.  But  were  there  no  uniformity  in  human  aftions,  and  were  every  expe- 
riment which  we  could  form  of  this  kind  irregular  and  anomolous,  it  were  impof- 
fible  to  colleft  any  general  obfervations  concerning  mankind  ;  and  no  experience^ 
however  accurately  digcfted  by  rcflc&ion,  Would  ever  fcrve  to  any  purpofc.    Why 
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ceivcs,  that  the  fame  force  in  the  fpring  or  pendulum  has  always  the  fame  in* 
fluence  on  the  wheels  j  but  fails  of  its  ufual  effeft,  perhaps  by  reafon  of  a  grain  of 
duft,  which  puts  a  flop  to  the  whole  movement.  From  the  obfervation  of  feveral 
parallel  inftanccs,  philofophers  form  a  maxim,  that  the  connexion  between  ali 
caufcs  and  efieds  is  equally  necelTary,  and  that  its  feeming  uncertainty  in  fome  in- 
ftances  proceeds  from  the  fecret  oppofition  of  contrary  caufes. 

Thus  for  inftance,  in  the  human  body,  when  the  ufual  fymptonis  of  health  or 
ficknefs  difappoint  our  expeftation  ;  when  medicines  operate  not  with  their  wonted 
powers ;  when  irregular  events  follow  from  any  particular  caufcs  ;  the  philofopher 
and  phyfician  arc  not  furprized  at  the  matter,  nor  are  ever  templed  to  deny,  in  gene- 
ral, the  neceflity  and  uniformity  of  thofe  principles,  by  which  the  animal  ceconomjr 
is  conduced.  They  know,  that  a  human  body  is^a  mighty  complicated  machine  : 
That  many  fecret  powers  lurk  in  it,  which  are  altogether  beyond  our  comprehen- 
fion  :  That  to  us  it  muft  often  appear  very  uncertain  in  its  operations :  And  that 
therefore  the  irregular  events,  which  outwardly  difcover  themfelves,  canbeno' 
proof,  that  the  laws  of  nature  arc  not  obferved  with  the  grcateft  regularity  in  its. 
internal  operations  and  government. 

The  philofopher,  if  he  be  confiftent,  muft  apply  the  fame  reafonings  to  the 
aftions  and  volitions  of  intelligent  agents.  The  moft  irregular  and  unexpefted  re- 
folutions  of  men  may  frequently  be  accounted  for  by  thofe  who  know  every  parti- 
cular circumftance  of  their  chara6ler  and  fituation.  A  perfon  of  an  obliging  dif- 
gafition  gives  a  peevifh  anfwer  :  But  he  has  the  tooth-ake,  or  has  not  dined.  A 
upid  fellow  difcovers  an  uncommon  alacrity  in  his  carriage :  But  he  has  met  with' 
a  fudden  piece  of  good-fortune.  Or  even  when  an  aftion,  as  fometimes  happens^, 
cannot  be  particularly  accounted  for,  either  by  the  perfon  himfelf  or  by  others ;  we 
know,  in  general,  that  the  charafters  of  men  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  mconilant 
and  irregular.  This  is,  in  a  manner,  the  conftant  character  of  human  nature  y 
tho*  it  be  applicable,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  to  fome  perfons,  who  have  no 
fixed  rule  for  their  conduft,  but  proceed  in  a  continued  courfe  of  caprice  and  in- 
conftancy.  The  internal  principles  and  motives  may  operate  in  a  uniform  manner,, 
jiotwithftanding  thefe  feeming  irregularities  i  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  winds^ 
lain^  clouds,  and  other  variations  of  the  weather  are  fuppofed  to  be  governed  by 
ftcady  principles ;  tho*  not  cafily  difcoverable  by  human  f^acity  and  enquiry. 

Thus,  it  appears,  not  only  that  the  conjunftion  between  motives  and  voluntary 
adions  is  as  regular  and  uniform,  as  that  between  the  caufe  and  efFeft  in  any  part 
of  nature ;  but  alio  that  this  regular  conjunflion  has  been  univerfally  acknowleged 
among  mankind,  and  has  never  been  the  fubjeft  of  difpute,  either  in  philofophy 
or  common  life.  Now  as  it  is  from  paft  experience,  that  wc  draw  all  inferences 
concerning  the  future,  and  as  we  conclude,  that  objeAs  will  always  be  conjoined 
together,  which  we  find  always  to  have  been  conjoined  -,  it  may  kcm  fuperfluous 
to  prove,  that  this  experienced  uniformity  in  human  adioas  is  the  fource  of 
all  the  inferences f  which  we  form  concerning  them..  But  in  order  to  throw  the 
argument  into  a  greater  variety  of  lights,  we  ihall  alfo  infift,  tho'  briefly^  on  this 
latter  topic. 

The  mutual  dependance  of  men  is  (o  great,  in  all  focieties,  that  fcarce  any  hvh 
man  adlion  is  intirely  compleat  in  itfelf,  or  is  performed  without  fome  reference 
to  the  adioos  of  others^  which  are  requifitc  to  make  ic  anfwer  fully  the  intentioa 
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of  the  agent.  The  pooreft  artificer,  who  labours  alone,  expcfts  at  leaft  the  pro- 
tedion  of  the  magiftrate,  to  enfure  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  He 
alfo  expcfts,  that,  when  he  carries  his  goods  to  market,  and  offers  them  at  a  rea- 
fonable  price,  he  ftiall  find  buyers  \  and  Ihall  be  able,  by  the  money  he  acquires, 
to  engage  others  to  fupply  him  with  thofe  commodities,  which  arc  requifite  for 
his  fubfiftence.  In  proportion  as  mens  dealings  arc  more  extenfive,  and  their 
intercourfe  with  others  more  complicated,  they  always  comprehend,  in  their 
fchemes  of  life,  a  greater  variety  of  voluntary  aftiohs,  which  they  expeft,  from 
$heir  proper  motives,  to  co- operate  with  their  own.  In  all  thefe  conclufions, 
they  take  their  raeafurcs  from  pad  experience,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  their  rea- 
foning^  concHfting  external  objedls  ;  and  firmly  believe,  that  men,  as  well  as  all 
the  elements,  are  to  continue,  in  then*  operations^  the  fame,  which  they  have  ever 
found  them.  A  manufafturer  reckons  upon  the  labor  of  his  fervants,  for  the  exe- 
cution of  any  work,  as  much  as  upon  the  tools,  which  he  employs,  and  would 
be  equally  furprized,  were  his  expeftations  difappointed.  In  (hort,  this  expert* 
mental  inference  and  reafoning  concerning  the  adions  of  others  enters  fo  much  into 
human  life,  that  no  man,  while  awake,  is  ever  a  moment  without  employing  it. 
Have  we  not  reafon,  therefore,  to  affirm,  that  all  mankind  have  always  agreed 
in  the  doftrine  of  neceffity,  according  to  the  foregoing  definition  and  explication 
of  it  ? 

Nor  have  philofbphers  ever  entertained  a  different  opinion  from  the  people  in 
this  particular.  For  not  to  mention,  that  almoft  every  aftion  of  their  life  fup-^ 
pqfes  that  opinion ;  there  are  even  jfew  of  the  fpeculative  parts  of  learning,  to 
which  it  is  not  eflential.  What  would  become  of  itflaryj  had  we  not  a  dependence 
on  the  veracity  of  the  hiftorian,  according  to  the  experience,  which  we  have  had 
of  mankind  ^  How  could  politics  be  a  fcience,  if  laws  and  forms  of  government 
had  not  a  uniform  influence  upon  fociety  ?  Where  would  be  the  foundation  of 
morals^  if  particular  chara<5ters  had  no  certain  nor  determinate  power  to  produce 
particular  fentiments,  and  if  thefe  fentiments  had  no  conftant  operation  oh  aftions  ? 
And  with  what  pretext  could  we  employ  our  critidfm  upon  any  poet  or  polite 
iluthor,  if  we  could  not  pronounce  the  conduft  and  fentiments  of  his  aftors,  ei- 
ther natural  or  unnatural,  to  fuch  charafters,  and  in  fuch  circumftances  ?  It  feems 
almoft  impoffible,  therefore,  to  engage,  either  in  fcience  or  aftion  of  any  kind, 
without  acknowleging  the  doftrine  of  neceffity,  and  this  inference  from  motives  to 
voluntary  aftions  ;  from  eharadters  to  conduft. 

And  indeed,  when  we  confider  how  aptly  natural zx\A  moral  tvidtnct  link  toge* 
ther,  and  form  only  one  chain  of  argument,  we  (hall  make  no  fcruple  to  allow^ 
that  they  are  of  the  fame  nature,  and  derived  from  the  fame  principles.  A  j^* 
fi^ner,  who  has  neither  money  nor  intereft,  difcovers  the  impoffibility  of  his  efcape, 
as  well  from  the  obftinacy  of  the  goaler,  as  from  the  walls  and  bars,  with  which  hit 
is  furrounded ;  and  in  all  attempts  for  his  freedom,  chufes  rather  to  work  upon  the 
ftone  and  iron  of  the  one,  than  upon  the  inflexible  nature  of  the  other.  The  fame 
prifoner,  when  conduced  to  the  fcaflTold,  forefees  his  death  as  certainly  from  the 
conftancy  and  fidelity  of  his  guards,  as  from  the  operation  of  the  ax  or  wheel.  His 
mind  runs  along  a  certain  train  of  ideas  :  The  refufai  of  the  foldiers  to  confent  to. 
his  efcape*^  the  adion  of  the  executioner ;  the  feparation  of  the  head  and  body ;, 
blecdii^,  convulfive  motions,  and  death.    Here  is  a  connected  chain  of  natural 
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caufes  and  voluntary  aftions  -,  but  the  mind  feels  no  difference  between  them,  in- 
palling  from  one  link  to  another :  Nor  is  lefs  certain  of  the  future  event  than  if  it 
were  connected  with  the  objedts  prefent  to  the  memory  or  fenfes,  by  a  train  of 
caufes,  cemented  together  by  what  we  are  pleafed  to  call  a  pbyfical  neceflity.  T  ic 
fame  experienced  union  has  the  fame  efreft  on  the  mind,  whether  the  united  objcfts. 
be  motives,  volitions,  and  aftions ;  or  figure  and  motion.  We  may  change  the  names 
of  things  J  but  their  nature  and  their  operation  on  the  underftanding  never  change. 

I  HAVE  frequently  confidered,  what  could  poffibly  be  the  reafon,  why  all  man- 
kind, tho'  they  have  ever,  without  hefitation,  acknowleged  the  doftrine  of  ne- 
ceflity, in  their  whole  praftice  and  reafoning,  have  yet  difcovered  fuch  a  reluctance 
to  acknowlege  it  in  words,  and  have  rather  (hewn  a  propenfity,^  all  ages,  to 
profefs  the  contrary  opinion.  The  matter,  I  think,  may  be  accounted  for,  after 
the  following  manner.  If  we  examine  the  operations  of  bodies  and  the  production 
of  effects  from  their  caufes,  we  fhall  find,  that  all  our  faculties  can  never  carry  us 
farther  in  our  knowlege  of  this  relation,  than  barely  to  obferve,  that  particular  ob- 
jects are  conftantly  conjoined  together,  and  that  the  mind  is  carried,  by  a  cufiomary 
tranjition^  from  the  appearance  of  one  to  the  belief  of  the  other.  But  tho*  this, 
conclufion  concerning  human  ignorance  be  the  refult  of  the  ftriCteft  fcrutiny  of 
this  fubjeCt,  men  flill  entertain  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  believe,  that  they  penetrate 
farther  into  the  powers  of  nature,  and  perceive  fomething  like  a  neceflary  con-) 
nexion  between  the  caufe  and  the  eflfeCt.  When  again  they  turn  their  reflections 
towards  the  operations  of  their  own  minds,  and  feel  no  fuch  connexion  of  the  mo- 
tive and  the  aCtion  \  they  are  apt,  from  thence,  to  fuppofe,  that  there  is  a  diffe- 
rence betwixt  the  effeCls,  refulting  from  material  force,  and  thofe  which  arife 
from  thought  and  intelligence.  But  being  once  convinced,  that  we  know  nothing 
farther  of  caufation  of  any  kind,  than  merely  the  conftant  conjunlfion  of  objeCts, 
and  the  confequent  inference  of  the  mind  from  one  to  another,  and  finding,  that 
thefe  two  circumfl:ances  are  univerfally  acknowleged  to  have  place  in  voluntary 
actions  i  we  may  thence  be  more  eafily  led  to  own  the  fame  neceflity  common  to 
all  caufes.  And  tho*  this  reafoning  may  contradict  the  fyfl:ems  of  many  philofo- 
phers,  in  afcribing  neceflity  to  the  determinations  of  the  will,  we  fliall  find,  upon 
reflection,  that  they  diflent  from  it  in  words  only,  not  in  their  real  fentiments, 
Neceflity,  according  to  the  fenfe,  in  which  it  is  here  taken,  has  never  yet  been  re- 
jected, nor  can  ever,  I  think,  be  rejeCted  by  any  philofopher.  It  may  only, 
perhaps,  be  pretended,  that  the  mind  can  perceive,  in  the  operations  of  matter,* 
ibme  farther  connexion  between  the  caufe  and  eflfeCt ;  and  a  connexion  which  has 
not  place  in  the  voluntary  aCtions  of  intelligent  beings.  Now  whether  it  be  £b  or 
not,  can  only  appear  upon  examination  •,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  thefe  philofophcrs 
to  make  good  their  aflertion,  by  defining  or  defcribing  that  neceflity,  and  pointing 
it  out  to  us,  in  the  operations  of  material  caufes. 

It  would  feem,  indeed,  that  men  begin  at  the  wrong  end  of  this  queftion  con- 
cerning liberty  and  neceflity,  when  they  enter  upon  it  by  examining  the  faculties  of 
the  foul,  the  influence  of  the  underfl:anding,.  arid  the  operations  of  the  will.  Le{ 
them  firfl:  difcufs  a  more  fimple  quefl:ion,  viz.  the  operations  of  body  and  of  brute 
unuitelligent  matter  -,  and  try  whether  they  can  there  form  any  idea  of  caufation 
and  neceflity,  except  that  of  a  confliant  conjunction  of  otyeCts,  and  fubfequent  in-* 
ference  of  the  mind  from  one  to. another,    If  thefe  <;ircumftan€es.foctD,.  io  reality, 
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and  that  the  one  affords  no  inference,  from  which  we  can  conclude  the  exiftenc€ 
of  the  other.  For  thefe  are  plain  and  acknowleged  matters  of  fadt.  By  Hbertyt 
then,  we  can  only  mean,  a  power  of  aSing  or  not  a£iing^  according  tD  the  determi'- 
nations  of  the  will-j  that  is,  if  we  chiife  to  remain  at  reft,  we  may  ;  if  we  chufe  to 
to  move,  we  alfo  may.  Now  this  hypothetical  liberty  is  univerfally  allowed  to 
belong  to  every  body,  who  is  not  a  prifoner  and  in  chains.  Here  then  is  no  fub* 
jedt  of  difpiite. 

Whatever  definition  we  may  give  of  liberty,  we  fhould  be  careful  to  obferve 
two  requifite  circumftances  ;  firji^  that  it  be  confifttojt  with  plain  matter  of  fadt; 
fecondfyj  that  it  be  confiftent  with  itfelf.  If  we  obferve  thefe  circumftances,  and 
render  our  definition  intelligible,  I  am  perfuaded  that  all  mankind  will  be  found  of 
one  opinion  with  regard  to  it. 

'Tis  univerfally  allowed,  that  nothing  exifts  without  a  caufe  of  its  exiftence,  and 
that  chance,  when  ftri&ly  examined,  is  a  mere  negative  word,  and  means  not  any 
jeal  power,  which  has,  any  where,  a  being  in  nature.  But  *tis  pretended  that 
fome  caufes  are  neccflary,  and  fome  are  not  neccflary.  Here  then  is  the  admira- 
ble advantage  of  definitions.  Let  any  one  define  a  caufe,  without  comprehending^ 
as  a  part  of  the  definition,  a  necejfary  connexion  with  its  effedt  -,  and  let  him  fticw  di- 
ilinftly  the  origin  qf  the  idea,  exprefled  by  the  definition ;  and  I  (hail  frankly 
^ive  up  the  whole  controverfy.  But  if  the  foregoing  explication  of  the  matter  be 
received,  this  muft  be  abfolutely  imprafticable.  Had  not  objefts  a  regular  con- 
jun£tion  with  each  other,  we  (hould  never  have  entertained  any  notion  of  caufe 
and  efie£t ;  and  this  regular  conjundion  produces  that  inference  of  the  underftand- 
ing,  which  is  the  only  connexion,  that  we  can  have  any  comprehenfion  of. 
Whoever  attempts  a  definition  of  caufe,  exclufive  of  thefe  circumftances,  will  be 
obliged,  either  to  employ  unintelligible  terms,  or  fuch  as  are  fynonimous  to  the 
term,  which  Jie  endeavors  to  define  ^.  And  if  the  definition  above-mentioned, 
Jbc  admitted ;  liberty,  when  oppofed  to  neceflity,  not  to  conftraint,  is  the  fame 
thing  with  chance  ;  which  is  univerfally  allowed  to  have  no  exiftence. 

PART        II. 

There  is  no  method  of  reafoning  more  common,  and  yet  none  more  blame^ 
able,  than  in  philofophical  debates,  to  endeavor  the  refutation  of  any  hypothefis, 
'by  a  pretext  of  its  dangerous  confequences  to  religion  and  morality.  When  any 
opinion  leads  into  abfurdiQ^,  'tis  certainly  falfe  ;  but  'tis  not  certain  that  an  opi« 
nion  is  falfe,  becaufe  'tis  of  dangerous  confequence.  Such  topics,  therefore,  ought 
entirely  to  be  forborne  ;  as  ferving  nothing  to  the  difcovery  of  truth,  but  only  to 
make  the  perfon  of  an  antagonift  odious.  This  I  obferve  in  general,  without 
pretending  to  draw  any  advantage  from  it*  I  fubmit  frankly  to  an  examination  of 
this  kind,  and  fhall  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  doflrines,  both  of  neceflity  and  &f 

^  Thus  if  a  caufe  be  defined,  that  'which  produces  a  caufe  is  that  after  which  any  thing  conflantfy  ex* 

any  thing ;  *ti8  eafy  to  obferve,  that  producing  is  ifis ;  we  fhould  have  i  nderflood  the  terms.     For 

fynonimous  to  caufing.    In  like  manner,  if  a  caufe  this  is,  indeed,  all  we  know  of  the  matter.     And 

l>e  defined.,  that  ly  'which  any  thing  exifls  ;  this  is  this  confta^^cy  form^  the  very  rffencc  of  neceffity, 

liable,  to  the  fame  objeftion.    For  what  is  meant  nor  have  we  any  other  idea  of  it. 


hy  diefe  words,  by  nuhtdf  /  Had  it  been  faid,  that 
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liberty,  as  above  explained,  are  not  only  confiftent  with  morality  and  religion,  but 
are  abfolutely  effential  to  the  fupport  of  them. 

Necessity  may  be  defined  two  ways,  conformable  to  the  two  definitions  of 
€aufey  of  which  it  makes  an  effential  part.  It  confifts  either  in  the  conftant  con- 
junftion  of  like  objefts,  or  in  the  inference  of  the  underftanding  from  one  objedl 
to  another.  Now  necefllty,  in  both  thefe  fenfes,  (which,  indeed,  are,  ^  bot- 
.torn,  the  fame)  has  univerfally,  tho*  tacitly,  in  the  fchools,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in 
common  life,  been  allowed  to  belong  to  the  will  of  man  •,  and  no  man  has  ever 
pretended  to  deny,  that  we  can  draw  inferences  concerning  human  aftions,  and 
that  thofe  inferences  are  founded  in  the  experienced  union  of  like  aftions,  with 
like  motives,  inclinations,  and  circumftances.  The  only  particular,  in  which  any 
one  can  differ,  is,  that  either,  perhaps,  he  will  refufe  to  give  the  name  of  necef- 
fity  to  this  property  of  human  aftions :  But  as  long  as  the  meaning  is  underftood, 
I  hope  the  word  can  do  no  harm  :  Or  that  he  will  maintain  it  poflible  to  difcover 
fomething  farther  in  the  operations  of  matter.  But  this,  it  muft  be  acknowleged, 
can  be  of  no  confequence  to  morality  or  religion,  whatever  it  may  be  to  natural 
philofophy  or  metaphyfics.  We  may  here  be  miftaken  in^  aflerting,  that  there  is 
no  idea  of  any  other  neccflity  or  connexion  in  the  adlions  of  body  :  But  furely  we 
afcribe  nothing  to  the  aftions  of  the  mind,  but  what  every  one  does,  and  muft  rea- 
dily allow  of.  We  change  no  circumftance  in  the  received  orthodox  fyftem  with  re- 
gard to  the  will,  but  only  in  that  with  regard  to  material  objefts  and  caufes.  No- 
thing therefore  can  be  more  innocent,  at  leaft,  than  this  dodtrine. 

All  laws  being  founded  on  rewards  and  punifhments,  'tis  fuppofed  as  a  funda- 
mental principle,  that  thefe  motives  have  a  regular  and  uniform  influence  on  the 
mind,  and  both  produce  the  good  and  prevent  the  evil  aftions.  We  may  give  to 
this  influence,  what  name  we  pleafe  ;  but  as  *tis  ufually  conjoined  with  the  aftion, 
it  muft  be  efteemed  a  caufe^  and  be  looked  upon  as  an  inftance  of  that  necefllty, 
which  we  would  eftablifh. 

The  only  proper  objeA  of  hatred  or  vengeance,  is  a  perfon  or  creature,  en- 
dowed with  thought  and  confcioufnefs ;  and  when  any  criminal  or  injurious  ac- 
tions excite  that  paflion,  'tis  only  by  their  relation  to  the  perfon,  or  connexion 
with  him.  Adtions  are,  by  their  very  nature,  temporary  and  periftiing  -,  and 
where  they  proceed  not  from  fome  caufe  in  the  charafters  and  difpofition  of  the 
perfon  who  performed  them,  they  can  neither  redound  to  his  honor,  if  good,  nor 
infamy,  if  evil.  The  actions  themfelves  may  be  blameable  ;  they  may  be  contraiy 
to  all  the  rules  of  morality  and  religion  :  But  the  perfon^  is  not  anfwerable  fc  r 
them  ;  and  .as  they  proceeded  from  nothing  in  him,  that  is  durable  and  conftanr, 
and  leave  nothing  of  that  nature  behind  them,  'tis  impoflible  he  can,  upon  their  ac- 
count, become  the  objedt  of  punifliment  or  vengeance.  According  to  the  princi- 
ple, therefore,  which  denies  necefljty,  and  confequently  caufes,  a  man  is  as  pure 
and  untainted,  after  having  committed  the  moft  horrid  crime,  as  at  the  firft  mo- 
ment of  his  birth,  nor  is  his  charafter  any  way  concerned  in  his  aftions ;  fince 
they  are  not  derived  from  it,  and  the  wickednefs  of  the  one  can  never  be  ufed  as  4 
proof  of  the  depravity  of  the  other. 

Men  are  not  blamed  for  fuch  actions  as  they  perform  ignorantly  and  cafually, 
whatever  may  be  the  confequences.  Why  ?  but  becaufe  the  principles  of  thefe 
a&ions  are  only  nK>mentary9  and  terminate  in  them  alone.    Men  are  lefs  blamed 
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for  fuch  aftions  as  they  perform  haftily  and  unprcmcditately,  than  for  foch  m 
proceed  from  deliberation.  For  what  reafon  ?  but  becaufc  a  hafly  temper,  tho* 
a  conftant  caufe  or  principle  in  the  mind,  operates  only  by  intervals,  and  infcds 
not  the  whole  character.  Again,  repentance  wipes  off  every  crime,  if  attended 
with  a  reformation  of  life  and  manners.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  but 
by  aflcrting,  that  aftions  render  a  perfon  criminal,  merely  as  they  arc  proofs  of 
criminal  principles  in  the  mind  •,  and  when,  by  any  alteration  of  thefe  principles,, 
they  ceafe  to  be  juft  proofs,  they  likcwife  ceafe  to  be  criminal.  But  except  up- 
on the  doftrine  of  neceflity^  they  never  were  juft  proofs,  and  confequently  never 
were  criminal. 

It  will  be  equally  eafy  to  prove,  and,  from  the  feme  arguments,  thsxBberty^ 
according  to  that  definition  above-mentioned,  in  which  all  men  agree,  is  alfo  cf- 
fential  to  morality,  and  that  no  human  aftions,  where  it  is  wanting,  are  fufccp- 
tible  of  any  moral  qualities,  or  can  be  the  objedls  either  of  approbation  or  dif- 
like.  For  as  anions  are  objefts  of  our  moral  fentiments,  fo  far  only  as  they  are 
indications  of  the  internal  charafter,  paflions,  and  afieAions ;  *tis  impoffibie  that 
they  can  give  rife  either  to  praifc  or  blame,  where  they  proceed  not  from  thcfe 
pikiciples,  but  are  derived  altogether  fi*om  external  violence. 

I  PRETEND  not  to  have  obviated  or  removed  all  objections  to  this  rfieory,  witb 
regard  to  neceffity  and  liberty.     I  can  forefee  other  objeftions,  derived  from  to- 
pics,  which  have  not  here  been  treated  of.     It  may  be  faid,  for  inftance,  that  if 
voluntary  adlions  be  flibjefted  to  the  fame  laws  or  neceffity  with  the  operations 
of  matter,  there  is  a  continued  chain  of  neceflary  caufeSf  pre-ordained  aiui  pre- 
determined, reaching  from  the  original  caufe  of  all,  to  every  fingle  volition  of 
every  human  creature.     No  contingency  any  where  in  the  univcrfc  v  no=  indifin^. 
cnce  ;  no  liberty.     While  we  aft,  we  are,  at  the  fame  time,  aded  upon..    The 
ultimate  Author  of  all  our  volitions  is  the  Creator  of  the  world,  who  firft  beftowed 
motion  on  this  immenfe  machine,  and  placed  all  beings  in  that  particular  poiidon, 
whence  every  fubfequent  event,   by  an  inevitable  neceffity,  muft  refult.     Human 
actions,  therefore,  either  can  have  no  moral  turpitude  at  all,  as  proceeding  from 
lb  good  a  caufe  *,  or  if  they  have  any  turpitude,  they  muft:  involve  our  Creator 
in  the  fame  guilt,  while  he  is  acknowlcged  to  be  their  ultimate  caufe  and  author. 
For  as  a  man,  who  fired  a  mine,  is  anfwerable  for  all  the  confcquences,  whether 
the  train  he  employed  be  long  or  fhort :  fo  wherever  a  continued  chain  of  necef- 
fary  caufcs  are  fixed,  that  Being,  either  finite  or  infinite,  who  produces  the  firfl:^. 
islikewife  the  author  of  all  the  reft,  and  muft  both  bear  the  blame,  and  acquire  the- 
praife,  which  belong  to  them.      Our  cleareft  and  moft  unalterable  ideas  of  mo- 
rality eftablifli  this  rule,  upon  unqucftionable  reafbns,  when  we  examine  the  con- 
fcquences of  any  human  aftion  -,    and  thefe  reafons  muft  ftiU  have  greater  force, 
when  applied  to  the  volitions  and  intentions  of  a  Being,  infinitely  wife  and  powcp* 
ful.     Ignorance  op  impotence  may  be  pleaded  for  (b  limited  a  creature  as  man ; 
but  thofe  imperfeftions  have  no  place  in  our  Creator.     He  forefaw,  he  ordained, 
he  intended  all  thofe  aftionsof  men,  which  we  fo  raflily  pronounce  criminal.  And 
we  muft  conclude,  therefore,  either  that  they  are  not  criAiinal,  or  that  the  Deity,. 
not  man,  is  accountable  for  them.     But  as  either  of  thefe  pofitions  is  abfurd  and 
impious,  it  follows,  that  the  dodrine  from  which  they  are  deduced,  cannot  pof- 
fibly  be  true»  as  being  liable  to  all  die  fame  objedhons.    An  ahfurd  confeqaence, 
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if  neccffary,  proves  the  original  doftrine  to  be  abfurd ;  in  the  fame  manner  that 
criminal  actions  render  criminal  the  original  caufe,  if  the  connexion  between  them 
be  neceflary  and  inevitable. 

This  objedion  confifts  of  two  parts,  which  we  (hall  examine  feparately ;  Firjiy^ 
<liat  if  human  anions  can  be  traced  up,  by  a  neceflary  chain,  to  the  Deity,  they 
can  never  be  criminal;  on  account  of  the  infinite  jiwfcftion  of  that  Being,  from 
whom  they  are  derived,  and- who  can  intend  nothing  but  what  is  altogether  good 
and  laudable.  Or  Secondly^  if  they  be  criminal,  we  muft  retraft  the  attribute  of 
perfection,  which  we  afcribe  to  the  Deity,  and  muft  acknowlege  him  to  be  the 
ultimate  author  of  guilt  and  moral  turpitude  in  all  his  creatures. 

The  anfwer  to  the  firft  objedtion  feems  obvious  and  convincing.  There  are 
many  philofophers,  who,  after  an  exaft  fcnitiny  of  all  the  phaenomena  of  na- 
ture, conclude,  that  the  Whole,  confidered  as  one  fyftem,  is,  in  every  period 
of  its  exiftence,  ordered  with  perfcd  benevolence ;  and  that  the  utmoft  poflible 
happinefs  will,  in  the  end,  refult  to  every  created  being,  without  any  mixture  of 
pofitive  or  abfolute  ill  and  mifery.  Every  phyfical  ill,  fay  they,  makes  an  eflen- 
tial  part  of  this  benevolent  fyftem,  and  could  not  poflibly  be  removed,  even  by 
the  Deity  himfelf,  confidered  as  a  wife  agent,  without  giving  entrance  to  greater 
ill,  or  excluding  greater  good,  which  will  rtfult  from  it.  From  this  theory,  fome 
philofophers,  and  the  antient  Stoics  among  the  reft,  derived  a  topic  of  confola- 
tion,  under  all  afflidtions,  while  they  taught  their  pupils,  that  thofe  ills,  under 
which  they  labored,  were,  in  reality,  goods  to  the  univerfe ;  and  that  to  an  en- 
larged view,  which  could  comprehend  the  whole  fyftem  of  nature,  every  event 
became  an  objeft  of  joy  and  exultation.  But  tho'  this  topic  be  fpecious  and  fub- 
lime,  it  was  foon  found  in  pradice  weak  and  inefFeftual.  You  would  furely  more 
irritate,  tlian  appeafe  a  man,  lying  under  the  racking  pains  of  the  gout,  by 
preaching  up  to  him  the  redtitude  of  thofe  general  laws,  which  produced  the  ma- 
lignant humors  in  his  body,  and  led  them,  thro*  the  proper  canals,  to  the  nervet 
and  finews,  where  they  now  excite  fuch  acute  torments.  Thefe  enlarged  views 
may,  for  a  moment,  pleafe  the  imagination  of  a  fpeculatlve  man,  who  is  placed 
in  eafe  and  fecurity  -,  but  neither  can  they  dwell  with  conftancy  on  his  mind,  even 
tho'  undifturbed  by  the  emotions  of  pain  or  paflion  ;  much  lefs  can  they  main- 
tain their  ground,  when  attacked  by  fuch  powerful  antagonifts.  The  affedlions 
take  a  narrower  and  more  natural  furvey  of  their  objtfts,  and  by  an  ©economy, 
more  fuitable  to  the  infirmity  of  human  minds,  regard  alone  the  beings  around  us> 
and  are  aftuated  by  fuch  events  as  appear  good  or  ill  to  the  private  fyftem.  The 
cafe  is  the  fame  with  moml  as  with  phyjical  ill.  It  cannot  reafonably  be  fuppofed, 
that  thofe  remote  confiderations,  which  are  found  of  fo  little  efficacy  with  regard 
to  one,  will  have  a  more  powerful  influence  with  regard  to  the  other.  The 
mind  of  man  is  fo  formed  by  nature,  that,  upon  the  appearance  of  certain  charac- 
ters, difpofitioDs,  and  aftions,  it  immediately  feels  the  fentiment  of  approbation 
or  blame  •,  vxxt  are  there  any  cmotigns  more  eflential  to  its  frame  and  conftitutionu 

The  charaftcrs,  which  engage  its  approbation,  are  chiefly  fuch  as  contribute  to 
the  peace  and  fecurity'of  human  fociety  ;  as  the  characters,  which  excite  blame, 
are  chiefly  fudi  as  tend  to  public  detriment  and  difturbance :  Whence  we  may 
realbnably  prcfume,  tlj^t  die  moral  fentiments  arifc,  cither  mediately  or  imme- 
diately, from  a  refledion  on  chefe  oppo&te  interefts.     What  tho'  philofophical 
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meditations  eftablifh  a  different  opinion  or  conjefture ;  that  every  thing  is  right 
with  regard  to  the  whole,  and  that  the  qualities,  which  difturb  focieiy,  arc,  in 
the  main,  as  beneficial,  and  are  as  fuitable  to  the  primary  intention  of  nature,  as 
thofe  which  more  direftly  promote  its  happinefs  and  welfare  ?  Arc  fuch  remote 
and  uncertain  fpeculations  able  to  counter-balance  the  fentiments,  which  arife  from 
the  natural  and  immediate  v\^ff$f  of  the  objefts  ?  A  man,  who  is  robbed  of  a  con- 
fiderable  fum  ;  does  he  find  his  vexation  for  the  lofs  any  way  diminiftied  by  thcfc 
fublime  refledions  ?  Why  then  fliould  his  moral  refcntment  againft  the  crime  be 
fuppoied  incompatible  with  them?  Or  why  Ihould  not  the  acknowlegemcnt  of  a 
real  diftinftion  between  vice  and  virtue  be  reconcileable  to  all  fpcculative  fyftcms 
of  philofophy,  as  well  as  that  of  a  real  diftinftion  between  perfonal  beauty  and 
deformity  ?  Both  thefe  diftindions  are  founded  in  the  natural  fentiments  of  the 
human  mind  :  And  thefe  fentiments  are  not  to  be  controled  nor  altered  by  any 
philofophical  theory  or  fpeculation  whatfoever. 

The  fecond  objection  admits  not  of  fo  eafy  and  fatisfaftory  an  anfwer;  nor  is 
it  polTible  to  explain  diftindlly,  how  the  Deity  can  be  the  mediate  caufe  of  all 
the  aftions  of  men,  without  being  the  author  of  fin  and  moral  turpitude.  Thefe 
are  myfteries,  which  mere  natural  and  unaffiftcd  reafon  is  very  unfit  to  handle ; 
and  whatever  fyftem  it  embraces,  it  muft  find  itfelf  involved  in  inextricable  diffi- 
culties, and  even  contradidtions,  at  every  ftep  which  it  takes  with  regard  to  fuch 
fubjefts.  To  reconcile  the  indiflference  and  contingency  of  human  a6tions  with 
prefcience ;  or  to  defend  abfolute  decrees,  and  yet  free  the  Deity  from  being  the 
author  of  fin,  has  been  found  hitherto  to  exceed  all  the  (kill  of  philofophy,  -  Hap- 
py, if  (he  be  thence  fenfible  of  her  temerity,  when  fhc  pries  into  thefe  fublime 
myfleries ;  and  leaving  a  fcene  fo  full  of  obfcurities  and  perplexities,  return,  with 
fuitable  modefty,  to  her  true  and  proper  province,  the  examination  of  common 
life  ;  where  ftie  will  find  difficulties  enow  to  employ  her  enquiries,  without  launch* 
ing  into  fo  boundlefs  an  ocean  of  doubts,  uncertainties  and  contradi£tions  ! 
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V 

OF      THE      REASON      OF      ANIMALS. 

AL  L  our  reafonings  concerning  matter  of  faft  are  founded  on  a  fpecies  of 
Analogy,  which  leads  us  to  expeft  from  any  caufe  the  fame  events,  which 
we  have  obferved  to  refult  from  fimilar  caufes.  Where  the  caufes  are  entirely 
fimilar,  the  analogy  is  perfeft,  and  the  inference,  drawn  from  it,  is  regarded  as 
certain  and  conclufive :  Nor  does  any  man  ever  entertain  a  doubt,  where  he  fees 
a  piece  of  iron,  that  it  will  have  weight  and  cohefion  of  parts;  as  in  all  other  in- 
ftances,  which  have  ever  fallen  under  his  obfervation.  But  where  the  objects 
have  not  fo  exaft  a  fimilarity,  the  analogy  is  lefs  perfeft,  and  the  inference  is  lefs 
conclufive  •,  tho*  ftill  it  has  fome  force,  in  proportion  to  the  degrees  ^of  fimilarity 
and  refemblance.  The  anatomical  obfervations,  formed *upon  one  animal,  arc, 
by  this  fpecies  of  reaibningy  extended  to  all  animals  i  and  'tis  certain^  that  when 
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the  circulation  of  the  blood,  for  inftance,  is  proved  clearly  to  have  place  in  one 
creature,  as  a  frog  or  fi(h,  it  forms  a  ftrong  prefumption,  that  the  fame  principle 
has  place  in  all.  Thefe  analogical  obfervations  may  be  carried  farther,  even  to 
this  fcience,  of  which  we  are  now  treating;  and  any  theory,  by  which  we  ex- 
plain the  operations  of  the  underftanding,  or  the  origin  and  connexion  of  the  paf- 
fions  in  man,  will  acquire  additional  authority,  if  we  find,  that  the  fame  theory 
is  requifite  to  explain  the  fame  phaenomena,  in  all  other  animals.  We  (hall  make 
trial  of  this,  with  regard  to  the  hypothefis,  by  which,  in  the  foregoing  difcourfe, 
we  have  endeavored  to  account  for  all  experimental  reafonings  -,  and  'tis  hoped, 
that  this  new  point  of  view  will  ferve  to  confirm  all  our  former  obfervations. 

Firji^  It  feems  evident,  that  animals,  as  well  as  men,  learn  many  things  from 
experience,  and  infer,  that  the  fame  events  will  always  follow  from  the  fame  caufes. 
By  this  principle,  they  become  acquainted  with  the  more  obvious  properties  of  ex* 
ternal  objefts,  and  gradually,  from  their  birth,  treafure  up  a  knowlcge  of  the  na- 
ture of  fire,  water,  earth,  ftones,  heights,  depths,  i^c.  and  of  the  eflfefts,  which 
refult  fiom  their  operation.  The  ignorance  and  inexperience  of  the  young  arc 
here  plainly  diftinguilhable  from  the  cunning  and  fagacity  of  the  old,  who  have 
learned,  by  long  obfervation,  to  avoid  what  hurt  them,  and  to  purfue  what  gave 
cafe  or  pleafure.  A  horfe,  that  has  been  accuftomed  to  the  field,  becopies  ac- 
quainted with  the  proper  height,  which  he  can  leap,  and  will  never  attempt- 
what  exceeds  his  force  and  ability.  An  old  greyhound  will  truft  the  more  fatiguing 
part  of  the  chace  to  the  younger,  and  will  place  himfelf  fo  as  to  meet  the  hare 
in  her  doubles  ;  nor  are  the  conjedures,  which  he  forms  on  this  occafion,  foun- 
ded in  any  thing  but  his  obfervation  and  experience. 

This  is  ftill  mpre  evident  from  the  elfefts  of  difcipline  and  education  on  ani- 
mals, who,  by  the  proper  application  of  rewards  and  puniftiments,  may  be  taught 
ai^y  courfe  of  adtion,  the  moft  contrary  to  their  natural  inftinfts  and  propenfities* 
Is  it  not  experience,  which  renders  a  dog  apprchenfive  of  pain,  when  you  menace 
him,  or  lift  up  the  whip  to  beat  him  ?  Is  it  not  even  experience,  which  makes 
him  anfwer  to  his  name,  and  inf(?r,  from  fuch  an  arbitrary  found,  that  you  mean 
him,  rather  than  any  of  his  fellows,  and  intend  to  call  him,  when  you  pro- 
nounce it  in  a  certain  manner,  and  with  a  certain  tone  and  accent  i 

In  all  thefe  cafes,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  animal  infers  fbme  faft  beyond 
what  immediately  ftrikes  his  fenfes  ;  and  that  this  inference  is  altogether  founded 
on  pafl  experience,  while  the  creature  expeAs  from  the  prefent  objeft  the  fame 
events,  which  it  has  always  found  in  its  obfervation  to  refult  from  fimilar  ob- 
)edts. 

Secondly,  *Tis  irapoffible,  that  this  inference  of  the  animal  can  be  founded  on 
any  procefs  of  argument  or  reafoning,  by  which  he  concludes,  that  like  events 
muft  follow  like  obje6b,  and  that  the  courfe  of  nature  will  always  be  regular  in 
its  operations.  For  if  there  be  in  reality  any  arguments  of  this  nature,  they  furely 
lie  too  abftrufe  for  the  observation  of  fuch  imperfeft  underftandings  -,  fince  it  may 
well  employ  the  utmoft  care  and  attention  of  a  philofophic  genius  to  difcover 
and  obferve  them.  Animals,  therefore,  are  not  guided  in  thefe  inferences  by  rea- 
foning :  Neither  are  children :  Neither  are  the  generality  of  mankind,  in  their  or- 
dinary aftions  and  conclufions :  Neither  are  philofophers  themfelves,  who,  in^all 
the  adivc  parts  of  life  are,  in  the  m^,  the  fame  with  the  vulgar,  and  are  go- 
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verncd  by  the  fame  maxims.  Nature  muft  have  provided  fome  other  principle,  ef 
more  ready,  and  more  general  ufe  and  application  ;  nor  can  an  operation  of  fuch 
immenfe  confequence  in  Ufe,  as  that  of  inferring  eflfeds  from  caufes,  be  trufted  Co 
the  uncertain  procefs  of  realbning  and  argumentation.  Were  this  doubtful  mxh 
regard  to  men,  it  feems  to  admit  of  no  qucftion  with  regard  to  the  brute-creation  ; 
and  the  conclufion  being  once  firmly  eftablilhed  in  the  one,  we  have  a  ftrong  prc- 
fumption,  from  all  the  rules  of  analogy,  that  it  ought  to  be  univerfally  admitted, 
without  any  exception  or  referve.  *Tis  cuftom  alone,  which  engages  animals, 
from  every  objcft,  that  ftrikcs  their  fenfes,  to  infer  its  ufual  attendant,  and  car- 
ries their  imagination,  from  the  appearance  of  the  one,  to  conceive  the  other,  in 
chat  ftrong  and  lively  manner,  which  we  denominate  helief.  No  other  explica- 
tion can  be  given  of  this  operation,  in  all  the  higher,  as  well  as  lower  claffes  of 
fcnfitive  beings,  which  fall  under  our  notice  and  obfervation  ■. 

But  tho*  animals  learn  many  parts  of  their  knowlege  from  obfervation,  there 
are  alfo  many  parts  of  it,  which  they  derive  from  the  original  hand  of  nature, 
which  much  exceed  the  (hare  of  capacity  they  poflcfs  on  ordinary  occafions ;  and 
iti  which  they  improve,  little  or  nothing,  by  the  longeft  praftice  and  experience. 
Thefe  we  denominate  Instincts,  and  are  fo  apt  to  admire,  as  fomething  very 
extraordinary,  and  inexplicable  by  all  the  difquifitions  of  human  underftanding.' 
But  our  wonder  .will,  perhaps,  ceafe  or  diminifh ;  when  we  confid^,  that  the  ex- 
perimental reafoning  itfclf,  which  we  poilefs  in  common  with  beafts,  and  on  which 

*  Since  ail  reafonings  concerning  fads  or  caufes  3.  One  man  is  able  to  carry  on  a  chain  of  coq« 
is  derived  merely  from  cuflom,  it  may  be  aiked  fequences  to  u  greater  length  than  anoher. 
how  it  happens,  that  men  fo  mtich  furpafs  ani-  4.  Few  men  can  think  long  without  running  in- 
mats  in  reafoning,  and  one  man  fo  much  furpailes  to  a  confufion  of  ideas,  and  miflaking  one  for 
another  ?  Has  not  the  fame  coftom  cbe  fame  in-  another;  and  there  are  various  degrees  of  this  in- 
fluence on  all  f  firmity. 

We  (hall  here  endeavor  briefly  to  explain  the  5.  The  circumftance,  on  which  the  efied  de^- 

great  diiFerenoe  in  human  underftandings :  After  pends,  is  frequeocly  involved  in  other  circumflan* 

which,  the  reafon  of  the  difiereoce  becwixc  men  ces,  which  are  foreign  and  extrinfic.     The  fepa- 

and  animals  will  eaflly  be  comprehended.  ration  of  it  often  requires  great  attention,  accura- 

1 .  When  we^  have  lived  any  time,  and  have  cy,  and  fubcilty. 

been  accuilomed  to  the  uniformity  of  nature,  we  6.  The  forming  general  maxims  from  particu- 
acquire  a  general  habit,  by  which  we  idways  lar  obfervation  is  a  very  nice  operation ;  and  no- 
transfer  the  Known  to  the  unknown,  and  conceive  thine  is  more  ufual,  from  hafle  or  a  narrownefs  of 
the  latter  to  refemble  the  former.  By  means  of  mind,  which  fees  not  on  all  fides,  than  to  com- 
this  general  habitual  principle,  we  regard  even  mit  miflakes  in  this  particular, 
one  experiment  as  the  foundation  of  reafoning,  7.  When  we  reaion  from  analogies,  the  man, 
and  expefl  a  fimilar  event  with  fome  degree  of  who  has  the  greater  experience  or  the  greater 
certainty,  where  the  experiment  has  been  made  promptitude  of  fuggelling  analogies,  Vill  be  the 
accurately,  and  free  from  all  foreign  ciroimitances.  better  realbner. 

*Ti8  therefore  coniidered  as  a  matter  of  great  in-        8.  fiyafles  from  prejudice,  education,  paffioD» 

portance  to  obierve  the  confequences  of  things ;  party,  &c.  haivg  more  upon  one  mind  than  an- 

and  as  one  man  may  very  much  furpafs  another  other. 

in  attention  and  memory  and  obfervation,  this        9.  After  we  have  acquired  a  confidence  in  ho- 

will  make  a  very  great  difference  in  their  reafoil*  man  teflimony,  books  and  cOnverfation  enlarge 

isg.  much  more  the  fphere  of  one  man's  experience 

2.  Where  there  is  a  complication  of  caufes  to  and  thought  than  thofe  of  another. 

produce  any  efFcft,  one  mind  may  be  mu  :h  larger  nrwould  be  eafy  to  difcover  many  other  circun:* 

than  another,  and  better  able  to  comprehend  the  flances  that  make  a  difference  in  the  underftand- 

whole  fyilem  oi  obje^^  and  to  infer  juiUy  their  ingsof  men, 

(onfequcncca.  *    » 

tlie 
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the  whole  eonduft  of  life  depends,  is  nothing  but  a  fpccies  of  mftin<5t  or  mrechani- 
cal  power,  that  afts  in  us  unknown  to  oorfclres  ^  and  in  its  chk^f  operations,  is 
not  direftcd  by  any  fuch  relations  or  coniparifons  of  ideas^  as  are  the  proper  ob- 
jetfts  of  our  intelledual  faculties.  Tho'  the  inftindt  be  different,  yet  ftill  it  is  an 
inftinft,  which  teaches  a  man  to  avoid  the  fire  ;  as  much  as  that,  which  teaches 
a  bird,  with  fuch  exaftnefs,  the  art  of  incubation,  and  the  whole  oeconomy  and 
order  of  its  nurfery. 


SECTION      X. 

OF      MIRACLES. 

/ 

PART      I. 

THERE  is  in  Dr.  Tillotson^s  writings  a»  argument  agahifl:  the  real prgf^ 
fence^  which  is  as  concife,  and  elegant,  and  ftrong  as  any  argument  can  po^ 
fibly  be  fuppofed  againft  a  dodrine,  that  is  fo  little  worthy  of  a  ferious  refutay 
don.  'Tis  acknowlegi^d  on  all  hands,  fays  that  learned  prelate,  that  the  autho- 
Jity,  either  of  the  fcripture  or  of  tradition,  is  founded  merely  in  the  teftimony  rf 
the  apoilles,  who  were  eye-witneflcs  to  thofe  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  by  which 
he  proved  his  divine  miflion.  Our  evidence,  then,  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religi'  n  is  lefs  than  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  our  fenfes  -,  becaufe,  even  in  the 
firft  authors  of  our  religion,  k  was  no  greater  ;  and  'tis  evident  it  mud:  diminifh^ 
in  paffing  from  them  to  their  difciples ;  nor  can  anv  one  be  fo  certain  of  the  truth 
of  their  teftimony,  as  of  the  immediate  objedt  oi  his  fenfes.  But  a  weaker  evi- 
dence can  never  deftroy  a  ftrooger  5  and  therefore,  were  the  doftrinc  of  the  real 
prefence  ever  fo  dearly  revealed  in  fcripture,  it  were  direftly  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  juft  reafoning  to  give  our  affent  to  it.  It  contradifts  fenfe,  tho*  both  the  fcrip- 
ture and  tradition,  on  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  built,  carry  not  fuch  evidence 
with  them  as  fenfe ;  when  they  are  confidered  merely  as  external  evidences,  and 
are  not  brought  home  to  every  one's  breaft,  by  the  inamcdiate  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Nothing  is  fo  convenient  as  a  decifive  argument  of  this  kind,  which  muft  at 
Ytz^Jilence  the  moft  ^rogant  bigotry  and  fuperftition,  and  free  us  from  their  im- 
pertinent foJiicitations.  I  flatter  myfdf,  that  I  have  difcovered  an  argument  of  a 
like  nature,  which,  if  juft,  will,  with  the  wife  and  learned,  be  an  everlafting 
check  to  ail  kinds  of  fuperftitious  deluHon,  and  confequently,  will  be  ufeful  as 
long  as  the  world  endures.  For  fo  long,  I  prefume,  will  the  accounts  of  mi- 
racles and  prodigies  be  focmd  in  all  hiftory,  facred  and  prophane. 

Tho'  tjcperience  be  our  only  guide  in  reafoning  concerning  matters  of  fa6t ;  it 
muft  be  acknowleged,  that  this  guide  is  not  altogether  infallible,  but  in  fome 
cafes  is  apt  to  lead  us  into  errors  and  miftake s.  One,  who,  in  our  climate, 
ihould  exped;  better  weather  in  any  week  of  June  than  in  one  of  December, 
would  realEbn  juftly  and  cooformablc  to  experience^  hut  'tis  certaini  that  he  majr 

happen. 
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happen,  in  the  event,  to  find  himfelf  miftaken.  However,  we  may  obferve, 
that,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  he  would  have  no  caufe  to  complain  of  experience  ;  becaufc 
it  commonly  informs  us  beforehand  of  the  uncertainty,  by  that  contrariety  of 
events,  which  we  may  learn  from  a  diligeht  obfervation.  All  cfFedts  follow  not 
with  hke  certainty  from  their  fuppofed  caufes.  Some  events  are  found,  in  all 
countries  and  all  ages,  to  have  been  conftantly  conjoined  together :  Others  arc 
found  to  have  been  more  variable,  and  fometimes  to  difappoipt  our  expeftations ; 
fo  that  in  our  reafonings  concerning  matter  of  faft,  there  are  all  imaginable  degrees 
of  aflurance,  from  the  higheft  certainty  to  the  loweft  fpecies  of  moral  evidence* 

A  WISE  man,  therefore,  proportions  his  belief  to  the  evidence.  In  fuch  con^ 
clufions  as  are  founded  on  an  infallible  experience,  he  expefts  the  event  with  the 
laft  degree  of  aflurance,  and  regards  his  paft  experience  as  a  full  proof  of  the  fu- 
ture exiftence  of  that  event.  In  other  cafes,  he  proceeds  with  more  caution  :  He 
weighs  the  oppofite  experiments :  He  confiders  which  fide  is  fupported  by  th^ 
greateft  number  of  experiments :  To  that  fide  he  inclines,  with  doubt  and  he*- 
fitation;  and  when  at  laft  he  fixes  his  judgment,  the  evidence  exceeds  not  what 
we  properly  call  probability.  All  probability,  then,  fuppoles  an  oppofition  of 
experiments  and  obfervations  •,  where  the  one  fide  is  found  to  over-balance  the  other, 
and  to  produce  a  degree  of  evidence,  proportioned  to  the  fuperiority.  A  hundred 
inftances  or  experiments  on  one  fide,  and  fifty  on  another,  afford  a  very  doubtful 
expe6l:ation  of  any  event;  tho*  a  hiindred  uniform  experiments,  with  only  one 
that  is  contradictory,  reafonably  beget  a  pretty  ftrong  degree  of  aflurance.  In 
all  cafes,  we  muft  balance  the  oppofite  experiments,  where  they  are  oppofite,  and 
dedudl  the  fmaller  number  from  the  greater,  in  order  to  know  the  exalft  force  of 
the  fuperior  evidence. 

To  apply  thefe  principles  to  a  particular  inftance  ;  we  may  obferve,  that  there 
is  no  fpecies  of  reafoning  more  common,  more  ufeful,  and  even  neceflary  to 
human  life,  than  that  derived  from  the  teftimony  of  men,  and  the  reports  of  eye- 
witneflfes  and  fpeftators.  This  fpecies  of  reafoning,  perhaps,  one  may  deny  to  be 
founded  on  the  relation  of  caufe  and  effeft.  I  ftiall  not  difpute  about  a  word.  It 
will  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  our  aflurance  in  any  argument  of  this  kind  is  de- 
rived from  no  other  principle  than  our  obfervation  of  the  veracity  of  human  tefti- 
mony, and  of  the  ufual  conformity  of  fafts  to  the  reports  of  witnefles.  It  being 
a  general  maxim,  that  no  objefts  have  any  difcoverable  connexion  together,  and 
that  all  the  inferences,  which  we  can  draw  from  one  to  another,  are  founded  merely 
on  our  experience  of  their  conftant  and  regular  conjunction ;  'tis  evident,  that  we 
ought  not  to  make  an  exception  to  this  maxim  in  favor  of  human  teftimony, 
whofe  connexion  with  any  events  feems,  in  itfelf,  as  little  neceflary  as  any  other. 
Were  not  the  memory  tenacious  to  a  certain  degree  ;  had  not  men  commonly  an 
inclination  to  truth  and  a  principle  of  probity,  were  they  not  fenfible  to  fliame, 
when  dete6led  in  a  falftiood  :  were  not  thefe,  I  fay,  difcovered  by  experience  to 
be  qualities,  inherent  in  human  nature,  we  fliould  jiever  repofc  the  leaft  confidence 
in  human  teftimony.  A  man  delirious,  or  noted  for  falfliood  and  villany,  has 
no  manner  of  authority  with  us. 

And  as  the  evidence,  derived  from  witneflfes  and  human  teftimony,  is  founded 

on  paft  experience,  fo  it  varies  with  the  experience,  and  is  regarded  either  as  a 

proof  ox  a  probability^  according  as  the  conjunction  between  any  particular  kind  of 

^  report. 
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report  and  any  kind  oFobjeds,  has  been  found  to  be  conftant  or  variable.  There 
are  a  number  of  circumftances  to  be  taken  into  confideration  in  all  judgments  of 
this  kind ;  and  the  ultimate  ftandard,  by  which  we  determine  all  difputes,  that  may 
arife  concerning  them,  is  always  derived  from  experience  and  obfervation.  Where 
this  experience  is  not  entirely  uniform  on  any  fide,  'tis  attended  with  an  unavoid- 
able contrariety  in  cur  judgments,  and  with  the  fame  oppofition  and  mutual 
deftrudtion  of  arguments  as  in  every  other  kind  of  evidence.  We  frequently 
hefitate  concerning  the  reports  of  others.  We  balance  the  opposite  circumuances, 
which  caufe  any  doubt  or  uncertainty  ;  and  when  we  difcover  a  fuperiority  On  any 
fide,  we  incline  to  it ;  but  dill  with  a  diminution  of  afTurance,  in  proportion  to 
the  force  of  its  antagonift. 

This  contrariety  of  evidence,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  may  be  derived  from  feveral 
different  caufes ;  from  the  oppofition  of  contrary  teftimony ;  from  the  chara£ter 
or  number  of  the  witnefies  \  from  the  manner  of  their  delivering  their  teftimo- 
ny ;  or  from  the  union  of  all  thefe  circumftances.  We  entertain  a  fufpicion  con- 
cerning any  matter  of  fa£t,  when  the  witnefi[es  contradict  each  other ;  when  they 
are  but  few,  or  of  a  fufpicious  charafter  ;  when  they  have  an  intcreft  in  what  they 
affirm  ;  when  they  deliver  their  teftimony  with  doubt  and  hefitation,  or  on  the  con- 
trary, with  too  violent  aflfeverations.  There  are  many  other  particulars  of  the  feme 
kind,  which  may  diminilh  or  deftroy  the  force  of  any  argument,  derived  from 
human  teftimony. 

Suppose,  for  inftance,  that  the  fadt,  which  the  teftimony  endeavors  to  efta- 
blifti,  partakes  of  the  extraordinary  and  the  marvellous  ^  in  that  caft,  the  evi- 
dence, rcfulting  from  the  teftimony,  admits  a  diminution,  greater  or  Icfs,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  faft  is  more  or  Icfs  unufual.  The  reafon,  why  we  place  any  cre- 
dit in  witneflcs  and  hiftorians  is  not  from  any  connexion^  which  we  perceive  a  priori 
between  teftimony  and  reality,  but  becaufe  we  are  accuftomed  to  find  a  conformity 
between  them.  But  when  the  fadl  attefted  is  fuch  a  one  as  has  feldom  fallen  un- 
der our  obfervation,  here  is  a  conteft  of  two  oppofite  experiences  ;  of  which  the 
-one  deftroys  the  other  as  far  as  its  force  goes,  and  the  fuperior  can  only  operate 
on  the  mind  by  the  force,  which  remans.  The  very  fame  principle  of  expcncbce, 
which  gives  us  a  certain  degree  of  aflurance  in  the  teftimony  of  witnefles,  gives  us 
alfo,  in  this  cafe,  another  degree  of  afTurance  againft  the  faft,  which  they  endeavor 
to  eftablifti ;  from  which  contradidtion  there  neceiTarily  arife  a  counterpoize,  and 
mutual  deftruftion  of  belief  and  authority. 

/  fbculd  not  believe  fuch  aftory  were  it  told  me  by  Cato  ;  was  a  proverbial  fay- 
ing in  Rome,  even  during  the  life-time  of  that  philofophical  patriot  ^  The  in- 
credibility of  a  fa£t,  it  was  allowed,  might  invalidate  fo  great  an  authority.    ' 

The  Indian  prince,  who  rcfufcd  to  believe  the  firft  relations  concerning  the 
efFefts  of  froft,  reafoned  juftly ;  and  it  naturally  required  very  ftrong  teftimony 
to  engage  his  aflent  to  ta6ls,  which  arofc  from  a  ftate  of  nature,  with  which  he 
was  unacquainted,  and  bore  fo  little  analogy  to  thofe  events,  of  which  he  had  had 
conftant  and  uniform  experience.  Tho'  they  were  not  contrary  to  his  experience, 
they  were  not  confor.mable  to  it  %  Btrr 

*  Plutarch,  in  vicaCATONis.  This  is  placing  natareina  (itaadon  quite  onknown 

*  No  Indian,  'tis  evident,  could  h-iveexpc-    to  him;  and 'tis  impofliblc  for  him  to  fell  tf/fiVi 
rlence  that  water  did  not  freeze  in  cold  climates,    what  will  refalt  from  it.     *lls  makirTg  a  new  ex- 

y  y  pen- 
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'  Birr  in  order  to  increafe  the  ppobaUHty  ag^nil:  tUKto^riKmy!  oT  witMfioi»  let 
Ds  fuppofe  that  the  faft,  which  they  affirm,  infkead  o4|iq^  ODly  txunreUpus,  U 
really  miraculous  ;  and  fuppofe  alfo,  that  the  teftioioiii^i  ti|ci&kred  ^part,  aod 
in  itfelfy  amounrs  to  an  entire  proof;  in  that  cafe  there^ia  plnof  againft  proof,  of 
which  the  ftrongeft  muft  prevail,  but  ftiU  with  a.  diminu^on  of  its  force,  io  pror 
portion  to  that  w  its  antagonift.  -  • . 

A  MrRACLE  is  a  violation  of  the  biws  of  nature;  and  aa  a  tf^m  and  unakerablr 
experience  has  eftabliftied  thefe  laws,  the  proof  againft  a  miracle,  from  the  very^ 
nature  of  the  fad,  is  as  entire  as  any  argument  from  experience  can  poffiWy  be  ima- 
gined. Why  is  it  more  than  probable^  that  all  men  muft  die  ;  that  lead  cannot*, 
of  itfelf,  remain  fufpended  in  the  air ;  that  fireconfumes  wood,  and  is  extinguifhed 
by  water;  unlcfs  it  be,  that  thofe  events  are  found  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  nature,, 
and  there  is  required  a  vtolatioA  pf  thefe  laws,  or  in  ofher  words,  9  miracle  to  pi:e- 
Tent  them  ?  Nothing  is  efteemed  a  miracle  if  it  ever  happen  in  the  commoA. 
courfe  of  nature.  *Tis  no  miracle  that  a  man  in  feeming  good  health  fhould  die 
Dn  a  fudden ;  becaufe  fuch  a  kind  of  death,  tho*  more  unufual  than  any  other^ 
has  yet  been  frequently  obfervcd  to  happen.  But  'tis  a  qiiracle,  that  a  dead  muk 
fhould  CQme  to  life ;  becaufe  that  has  never  been  obierved,  in  any  age  or  coun- 
try. There  miift,  therefore,  be  aB  uniform  experience  againft  every  miraculous 
tvent,  otherwife  the  evt n(t  would  not  iMrit  diat  appellation.  And  as  aa  uniform 
ifjcperience  amounts  to  a  proof,  there  is  here  a  direct  and  full  pr^j  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  fad>  againft  the  exiftence  of  any  miracle  ;  npr  can  fuch  a  proof  be  de- 
jlroycd,  pr  the  mirack  rendered  credible,  but  by  an  oppofifie  proofs  which  is  fu- 
jperior  *. 
I 

jperiioent*  tbe  confeqi^eocc  of  which  is  always  fia^  k  h  amtnry  tct  thtk  hws.    I%a8]faper» 

«ncertaip.    One  may  fomctimes  conjecture  from  ton,  claiming  a  divine  znthaaty,  ftonld  comfflUKl; 

analogy  what  wiil  follow }  iMtllill  Uiis  is  bat  cod-  a  fide  pcEfop  to  be  wfil\f  a  heaU|fQl  maa  tp  bjA 

jeAoK*    And  it  iq^ft  be  c«njeft»  d>^^  in  thp  pre-  down  dead,  the  clouds  to  poor  rain»  t^e  !i^*nd«  (:0' 

($t^  cafe  ^fsce^ng^  t()e  evept  Mlows  contrary  blow,  in  ihort,  (hould  order  n^any  natural  events^. 

to  %hf.  rul^s  of  analogy,  and  is  fuch  as  a  rational  which  immediatdy  follow  opon  his  ccMMnadtd;. 

*  IKDIA9  would  tot  look  for.    The  operations  of  thefe  might  iu(Uy  be  eAsemed  mirades,  becanfo 

cold  upon  waur  are  not  gradual,  according  toth^  they  are  rei^y,  in  this  cafe,  cpqtrary  to  the  laws 


:4^greea  ^f  ^qldi  b9^  wheiievifr  it  comes  to  the  of  natoie.    For  if  any  fuipicion  re^aija,  that  the 

Ireezbg  pointy  the  wat^r  paiTea  in  a  momem,  from  event  and  command  concurred  by  acc|d.ent^  there: 

tfie  utmoR  liquidity  to  perfeft  hardnefs.     Such  an  is  no  miracle  and  no  tranfgreflion  of  the  liaws  of 

•vent,  therefore,  may  be  denominated  txtra^rtUva-  nature,     if  thi»  fufpicion  be  remoiied,  therv  is 


I 


;»  and  reqoires  a  pretty -ftroog  t^ftimony,  to  ren*    evidently  a  fiiirade,  and  a  tranfgrefKqn  pf  thefe 
pr  it  qredible  ^o  people  in  i^  warm  dimate :  But     laws ;  becaufe  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to* 


ftfl  it  is  not  mri^cwfput^  nor  contrary  to  uniform  nature  than  that  the  voice  or  command  of  a  man 
experience  of  the  courfe  of  nature  in  cafes  where  Ihoold  have  fuch  an  influence.  A  miracle  leey  be- 
all)  ^e  circumftances  ape  the  ijime..  'Vht  inhabi-  accuracdy  defined^^  tt  traMj(gr^tL9/q  l(nv  qf  na» 
finta  of  Suva  7  RA  have  always  feen  water  liq^iid  t«r#  ty  a.  particular  <uofiUcn  ^ftht  Piity^  9rey  t^e 
in  their  own  climate,  and  the  freeaing  of  their  ri-  inttrp^Jal  ofjfmm  itfuifihU  agtnt.  A  miracle  may 
vers  ought  to  be  deemed  a  prodigy  :  Bpt  they  ne-  either  be  difcoverablie  i>y  men  or  not.  This  all 
vcr  faw  water  in  Muscovy  durine  the  winter ;  ters  not  its  nature  and  eifeace.  The  raifing  of  a: 
end  theiAfote  they  cannot  reaiboab^  be  po^tive  h^QuCe  or  fiiipiotp  the  air  is  a  vififrle  niirside.  ^  The 
what  would  there  be  the  confequence.  raifing  of  a  feather,,  whep  the  wind  wants  ever  fo 
^  Sometimes  an  event  may  not,  init/ef^  feem  to  little  of  a  force  requifite  for  that  purpefe^  is  as< 
he  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  yet,  if  it  real  a  mirade,  tho*  not  io  fvnfible  w^th.  regard 
were  realy  it  might,  by  reafon  of  feme  circum-  ta  08». 
4aii€e»>  bf  dcnoaiaatcd  a  mirade  ;  becaufe^  ia  TiU 


Tb^  plain  eohfequ^^ici  h  fatod  ^k  b  generafl  maxim  #»rthjr  6f  dur  attention) 
**  That  no  tdtinMrty  ts  Aiffieieht  to  iftMHk  m  miracle^  unl^fs  the  tefttmortjr  ^ 
**  of  fuch  a  kind)  that  its  falfhood  would  be  more  miraculous^  thttn  (9ie  fa£t» 
•*  which  it  eftd^vort  to  (^aBMi  i  Afid  **en  In  that  tarfe,  Acre  is  atautud  de- 
^'  ftrudHon  of '^umt^nts,  <iind  the  fupe^or  only  gives  tis  an  ^ffhrance  fuitstble  to 
**  that  degree  tif  fdrce,  *4iich  remains,  after  dcduahfig  the  inferior.''*  Wfcm 
any  one  tdls  We^  that  he  (a#  a  dead  man  itftored  to  life,  I  imineStaltely  c^mfifler 
with  myielf,  Wtethcr  it  tafe  nufre  probaMe,  that  this  p^fon  Ihotild^dthfrdeceivfe 
or  be  derived,  or  that  the  'fad  which  he  relates,  (hotHci  iieally  hare  iwppened.  1 
weigh  the  One  mimcte  agairift  *the  other,  land  accoixiirig  to  the  fiiperiot-ity,  wWCh 
1  difcover,  I  -pronoimce  my  Acifion,  iind  always  rejdft  the  "greater  'miracle.  If 
Ae  faUhOod  of  his  teftimony  ^ould  bfe  tnott  -miraculbus,  thim  the  evtnt  Whieh  life 
relates ;  then,  and  not 'till  then,  can  he  ffretend  to  co^mmand  nry  ^belief  ot 
opinion, 

PART      tL 

In  the  fbf-egoing  reafoning  we  hai^  ftippofed,  that  the  teftirftony,  upon  which 
a  mifacle  is  founded,  "may  pdffibly  amount  to  an  entire  proof,  and  that  dhe  falf- 
hood  of  that  teftirfiony  would  be  a  kind  of  prodigy.  ^But  'tis  eafy  to  (hew,  that 
"We  haVe  been -a  great  deal  too  liberal  m  our  concemons,  and  that  there  never  was 
a  miraculous  ciVertt,  eftaWifhed  on  fo  full  an  evidence* 

Fovi  JIfftf  there'is  not  to  be  found,  in  allhiftory,  any  miracle  attefted  by  a  fuf- 
ficient#number  of  men,  of  foch  unqueftioncdgood-fenfe,  education,  and  leamfaig 
as  to  fecure  us  againft  all  delufion  in  themfelves  ^  of  fuch  undoubted  incefi;rity» 
as  to  place  thefti  beyond  all  fiHpicion  of  any  deflgn  to  deceive  others  ;  oiPfuch 
tredit  arid  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  &s  to  have  a  great  deal  to  lofe  incafe 
of  being  tJetefted  in  any  feI(|io6d\  and  at  the  faihetimeatteftingfafts,  performed 
in  fbch  a  public -manner,  and  in  fo  celebrated  a  p^rt  of  the  world,  as  to  render  the 
idetcftion  unavoidable  :  All  which  circunriftances  are  fcquifite  to  give  us  a  full  af- 
•furance  in  the  teftirhbny  of  men. 

Secondly.  We  may  obfervc  in  human  nature  a  principle,  which,  if  ftriftfy 
teamined,  will  be  found  to  diminifh  extremely  the  affurance,  which  we  might 
have,  from  human  teftimony,  in  any  kind  of  prodigy.  The  maxim,  by  which 
we  comhiorily  coriduft  ourfelves  in  our  rcafonings,  is,  that  the^bjeft5?,  of  ^hith 
we  have  no  experience,  refemblc  thofe,  of  which  we  have  -,  that  what  we  have 
found  to  be  mod:  ufual  is  always  moft  probable  ;  and  that  Where  there  is  an  op-^ 
pofition  of  arguments,  we  ought  to  give  the  preference  to  fuch  of  them  as  are 
founded  on  the  greateft  number  of  paft  obfervations.  But  tho'  in  proceeding  -by 
this  rule,  we  readily  rcj eft  any  fad,  which  is  unufual  and  incredible  in  an  ordi- 
nary degree  ;  yet  in  advancing  farther,  the  mind  obferves  not  always  the  fame 
rule  ;  but  when  any  thing  is  affirmed  utterly  abfurd  and  miraculous,  it  rather  the 
more  readily  admits  fuclt  a  faft,  upon  account -of  that  very  eircumftaoce,  wineh 
flight  to  deftroy  all  its  authority.  The  paffion  of  furprize  and  wonder^  aridng 
from  miracles,  being  an  agreeable  emotion,  gives  a  fenfible  tendency  towards  the 
'iDclief  of  thofe  events,  from  which  it  is  derived.  And  this  ^es  fo  far,  that  even 
thofe  who  cannot  enjoy  this  pleafure  immediately,  nor  can  believe  thofe  miracu- 
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lous  events,  of  which  they  are  informed,  yet  love  to  partake  of*  the  fatiifk&ion  at 
fecond-hand,  or  by  rebound,  and  place  a  pride  and  delighc  in  exciting  the  admi- 
ration of  others. 

With  what  greedinefs  are  the  miraculous  accounts  of  travellers  received,  their 
defcriptions  of  Tea  and  land  monfters,  their  relations  of  wonderful  adventures, 
ftrange  men,  and  uncouth  manners  ?  But  if  the  fpirit  of  reli^on  join  itfelf  to  the 
love  of  wonder,  there  is  an  end  of  common  lenfe  ;  and  human  teftimony,  in  thefe 
circumftances,  lofes  all  pretenfions  to  authority.     A  religionift  may  be  an  enthu- 
(iaft,  and  imagine  he  fees  what  has  no  reality :  He  may  know  his  narration  to  be 
falfe,  and  yet  perfevere  in  it,  with  the  belt  uitentions  in  the  wprld,  for  the  laki  of 
promoting  fo  holy  a  caufe :  Or  even  where  this  delufion  has  no  place,  vanity,  ex- 
cited by  fo  ftrong  a  temptation,  operates  on  him  more  powerfully  than  on  die  reft 
<>f  mankind  in  any  other  circumftances  *,  and  felf-intereft  with  equal  force.     His 
auditors  may  not  have,  and  commonly  have  not  fufficient  judgment  to  canvafs  his 
evidence :  What  judgment  they  have,  they  renounce  by  principle,  in  thefe  fublime 
and  myfterious  fubjefts :  Or  if  they  were  ever  fo  willing  to  employ  jt,  paflion 
and  a  heated  imagination  difturb  the  regularity  of  its  operations.     Their  cre- 
dulity increafes  his  impudence :  And  his  impudence  over-powers  their  credulity. 

Elo<^bnc£,  when  in  its  higheft  pitch,  leave;}  little  room  for  reafon  or  reflec- 
tion; but  add  refiinK  itfelf  entirely  to  the  fancy  or  the  affedions,  captivates  the 
willing  hearers,  and  fubdues  their  underftanding.  Happily,  this  jHtch  it  feldom 
attains.  But  what  aCicERo  or  a  Demosthenes  could  fcarcely  operate  over  a  Ro- 
J4AN  or  Athenian  audience,  cv^ry  Capuchin^  every  itinerant  or  ftationary  teacher 
can  perform  over  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  in  a  higher  degree,  by  t|pching 
fuch  grofs  and  vulgar  paffions  *• 

Thirdly.  It  &rms  a  very  ftrong  prefumption  againft  all  fupernatural  and  mi- 
raculous relations,  that  they  are  obferved  chieHy  to  abound  among*  ignorant  and 
barbarous  nations  ;  or  if  a  civilized  people  has  eiper  given  admilfion  to  aiiy  of  them, 
that  people  will  be  found  to  have  received  them  from  ignorant  and  barbarous  aa- 
ceftors,  who  tranfmitted  them  with  tliat  inviolable  fandion  and  authority*,  which 
always  attend  antient  and  received  opinions. .  When  we  perufe  the  firft  hiftories  of 
all  nations,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  ourfelves  tranfported  into  fome  new  world, 
where  the  whole  frame  of  nature  is  disjointed,  and  every  element  performs  ks 
operations  in  a  different  manner,  from  what  it  does  at  prefent.  Battles,  revolu- 
tions, peftilcnces,  famines,  and  de^th  are  never  the  effeAs  of  thofe  natural  caufes,. 

*  The  many  uiftanccs  of  forged  miracles,  and  mtrriages ;  infomech  that  two  yotrag  perfonsof 

propltecies  and  fopernatoral  events,  whrch,  in  an  equal  condition  never  fee  each  other  twice,  but 

ages,  have  either  been  dete^ed  by  contrary  evi-  the  whole  neighborhood  hnmediately  join  them 

deace,  er  which  deteA  ihemfirlves  by  their  ab-  together.    Thepleafoieof  teHingapieceof  news  f^ 

fiirdity,  mack  fnfficiently  the  ftrong  propeniity  of  (b  intereiUag,.  of  propagating  it,,  ana  of  being  t||p;* 

naakind  to  the  extraordinary  and  die  marvellous,  firft  reporters  of  it,  fpreads  the  intellige noe.    AaA 

and  ought  reafonably^  to  beget  a  fnfpidon  aeainft"  this  is  fo  well  knowR,  that  no  man  of  &dfe  gtm 

all  relations  of  this  kind.    Thai  it  our  natural  way  attention  to  thefe  reports,  tiU  he  finds  them  cob»  . 

of  thinkings  even  with  regard  to  the  moR  com-  firmed  by  fome  greater  evidenoe.    Bo  not  die 

mon  and  moft  credible  events.    For  inftance :  fiame  paflions,  ana  others  ftill  ftronger,  ioctioedie 

There  is  no  kind  of  repcft,  which  rifes  fo  eafily,  generality  of  mankind  to  the  believing  and  le* 

and  fpreads  fo  quickly,   efpecially   in  coaotry  porting,  with  the  greateft  vehemence  and  »tta^ 

places  and  -provincial  tow»s>.  as  tholt  concerning  raace^  all  rdigioos  xairacles  I 
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which  we  escpcrience.  Prodigies,  omens,  oracles,  judgments  quite  obfcure  the 
few  natural  events,  that  are  intermingled  with  them.  But  as  the  former  grow 
thinner  every  page,  in  proportion  as  we  advance  nearer  the  enlightened  ages  of 
fcience  anc^  knowlege»  we  loon  learn,  that  there  is  nothing  myfterious  or  fuperna- 
tural  in  the  cafe,  but  that  all  proceeds  from  the  ufuai  propenfuy  of  mankind  to- 
wards the  naarvellous,  and  that  tho'  this  inclination  may  at  intervals  receive  a 
check  from  fenfe  and  learning,  it  can  never  thoroughly  be  extirpated  from  human 
nature* 

'Tisftraitga,  a  judicious  reader  is  apt  to  fay,  upon  the  perufal  of  thefe  wonderful 
Jiiftorians,  that  fucb  prodigious  events  never  happen  in  our  detfs.  But  'tis  nothing, 
ftraage,  I  hope,  that  men  ihould  lie  in  all  ages.  You  muft  furely  have  feen  in- 
Aances  cnbw  of  that  frailty.  You  have  yourfelf  heard  many  fuch  marvellous  rela- 
tipns  darted,  which  being  treated  with  fcorn  by  all  the  wife  and  judicious,  have  at 
laft  been  abandoned,  even  by  the  vulgar.  Be  afllired,.  that  thofe  renowned  lies, 
which  have  fpred  and  flourimed  to  fuch  a  monftrousiieight,  arofe  from  like  begin* 
liings  ;  but  being  fown  in  a  more  proper  {oil,  Ihot  up  at  lafl  into  prodigies  almoU 
equal  to  thofe,  which  they  relate. 

'TwAs  a  wile  policy  in  that  cunning  impoftor,  Alexander,  who,  tho' now 
forgotten,  was  once  fo  famous,  to  lay  the  firft  fcene  of  his  impoftures  in  Paphla- 
CONIA,  where>  as  Luciah  tells  us,  the  people  were  extremely  ignorant  and  ftu- 
pid,  and  ready  to  fwallowevcn  the  grofleft  delufion.  People  at  a  diftance,  who 
are  weak  enough  to  think  the  matter  at  all  worth  enquiry,  have  no  opportunity  of 
receiving  better  information.  The  ftorics  come  magnified  to  them  by  a  hundred 
drcun^ances.  Fools  are  induftrious  to  propagate  the  delufion  ;  while  the  wife 
and  learned  are  contented,  in  general,  to  deride  its  abfurdity,  without  informing 
themfelvcs  of  the  particular  fafts,  by  which  it  may  be  diftin&ly  refuted.  And  thus 
the  impollor .above-mentioned  was  enable  to  proceed,  from  his  ignorant  Paphla^ 
OONIAMS,  to  the  tnlifting  of  votaries,  even  among  the  Grecian. philofophers, 
and  men  of  the  mod  eminent  rank  and  dillin£Hon  in  Rome.  Nay  could  engage 
the  attehtion  of  that  lage  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  fo  far  as  to  make  him 
truft  the  fuccefs  of  a  military  expedition  to  his  delufivc  prophecies. 

The  advantages  are  fo  great  of  darting  an  impodor  among  an  ignorant  people, 
that  even  tho'  the  delusion  Ihould  be  too  grofs  to  impofe  on  the  generality  uf 
them  (which,  tho*  feldom,  isfometimes  the  cafe)  it  has  a  much  better  chance  of  fuc- 
ceeding  in  remote  countries,  than  if  the  firft  fcene  had  been  laid  in  a  city  renowned 
Sor  arts  and  knowlege.  The  mod  ignorant  and  barbarous  of  thcTe  barbarians  carry 
the  report  abroad.  None  of  their  countrymen  have  large  enough  correfpondcnce 
or  fufficient  credit  and  authority  to  coatradiA  a.id  best  down  the  delufion.  Mens 
inctinarion  to  the  marvellous  has  full  opportunity  to  difplay  itfelf..  And  thus^ 
ftory,  which  is  univerfalfy  exploded  in  the  place  where  it  was  firft  darted,  Ihall 

"s  1^.  certain  at  a  thouiand  miles  didance.  But  had  Alexander  fixed  his  refi- 
:  at -At  HENS,  the  philofophers  of  that  renowned  matt  of  learning,  had  im- 
jtdy  fpKd,  thro'  the.  whole  Roman  empire,  their  fenfe  of  the  matter,  which, 
KJhpported  by  fo  great  authority,  and  difplayed  by  all  the  force  of  reafon 
Soquencc,  had  entirely  opened  the  eyes  of  mankind.     *Tis  true,;  Luciah 

IGttg  by  ch;ince  thro*  pAPHfiAoowiA  had  an  opportunity  of  performing  this  good 
But,  tho'  much  to  be  wi(hed,  it  does  not  always  happen,  that  evsry  ^ 
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Ai^xA'ilrbEit  rtitcts  with  a  LvcrXV,  ready  to  ^cxpofe  and  detefi:  lus  Impo* 

I  "MAY  add  as  zfvurth  reafbnf,"  wKich  diraimflics  the  adthoiity  6r|>nKl&t*,  that 
there '^'ilio  teftinioriy  for  any^  'b veh 'thofc  Which  have  not  been  eXfilrcfftly  Naeftfted, 
diat  18  not  pppofcd  by  "ah  infidite  ntfmBcr  of  yitneflcs ;  (b  that  not  Only  the  irii- 
Acle  dcllrdys  the  credit  of -die  tcftJifnony,  bilt  even  the  teftiniony  deftroys  itfclF. 
To  make  this  the  better  uiiderftobd,  let  ds  confider  diat,  in  matters  of  religion, 
whatever  i^  different  is  contrary,  and  {hat  *tis  impoflible  the  religions  of  an^nt 
tioyii^  of  Turkey,  of  StAM,  and  of  Chik!a  fhodd,  '^1  of  them,  be  cftaWI/hed 
on  'any  folid  foundatioh,    lEi^eiy  ihiracle,   therefore,  pfetended  'to  hatve  been 
wrought  in  any  of  thefe  religions  (and  all  of  them  abotind  in  miradesY  as  it^'di- 
rcft  fcdpc  is  to  eftablifti  the  pardcalar  fyftenl,  to  which  it  istittnbuted ;  ro  has  it  ffHc 
fanle  force,  tho*  more  indirealy,  to  overthrow  every  other  fyftcm.     In  dcftroying 
a  rival  fyftem,  it  likewife  deftrdys  the  credit  of  thofe  miracles?,  on  which  that  fy- 
ftem'was  eflablifhed  ;  fo  that  all  the  prodigies  of  different  religions  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  contrary  fafts,  and  the  evidences  of  thefe  prodi^es,  whether  we^  6r 
itrong,  as  oppolite  to  each  other.     According  to  this  liiethod  of;'reafoning,  ^hen 
we  believe  any  miracle  of  Mahomet  of  any  of  His  fucceiSbrs,  we  have  for  our 
Warrant  the  tcftimony  of  a  few  barbarous  Arabians  :  And  on  the  other  hand,  We 
are  to  regard  the  authority  of  Titus  Livius,  Plutarch,  Tacitus,  artd  in 
fliort  of  all  the  authors  and  wtneflfes,  GrecVan,  Chii^ese,  artd'RoivfAN'CATHO- 
L I  c,  who  have  related  any  miracles  in  their  particular  religion  \  I  fflfy,  wie  arc  'to 
regard  their  teftimony  in  the  fame  light  as  if  they  had  mentioned  that  Mahome- 
tan miracle,  and  had  in  cxprefs  terms  contradiftdd  it,  >^ith  the  fame  arrtaint^ 
as  they  have  for  the  miracles  they  relate.     This  argUfliefit  may  appear  ofver  ftilA 
tile  and  refined  ;  but  is  not  in  reality  different  from  the  reafoning  ot  a  ludge,  whd 
fuppofes,  that  the  Credit  of  two  VitnefTes,  maintaining  a  cnrne  agaJnftanyorie, 
is  deftroyed  by  the  teftimony  of  two  others,  who  affirm  hrm'  to  have  'been  'iirfb 
liundred  leagues  diftant,  at  the  fame  inftant  when  the  crifhe  is  faid  to 'have  bfccii 
committed. 

One  of  the  beft  attefted  miracles  in  all  prophane  hiftory,  is  that  which  Ta- 
citus reports  of  Vespasian,  who  cured  a  blind  man  in  Alexandria,  by  means 
of  his  fpittle,  and  a  lame  man  by  the  mere  touch  of  his  f6ot  •,.  in  obedience  to  it 
vifion  of  the  god,  Serapi<5,  who  had  enjoined  them  to  have  recourfe  td'the  em- 
peror, for  thefe  miraculous  and  extraordinary  cures.  The  ftory  iliay  be  feen  ih 
that  fine  hiftorian » ;  where  every  circumltahce  feems  to  add  weight  to  the  tefti- 
mony, and  might  be  difplayed  at  large  with  all  the  force  of  argument  and  elo- 
quence, if  any  one  were  now  concerned  to  enforce  the  evidence  of  that  exploded 
and  idolatrous  fuperftition.    The  gravity,  folidity,  age,  jwid  probity  of  fo  great  • 

'  It  mty  here,  perhaps,  be  objected,  th.tt  I  friend  or  an  enemy  is  as  ftrbng,  even  iil^iomttipn 

proceed  raihly,  and  form  my  notions  of  Al  t  x-  life,  much  more  tn  thefe  religions  matters,  lui  tlimc 

A  N  DE  R  mei ely  from  the  account  given  of  him  by  betwixt  any  two  men  in  the  world,  betwixt  Ati;c«  ^ 

LvciAN,  a  profefled  enemy.     It  were,  inde^,  to  andbr  and  St.  Paul,  for  snftance.    See  a  ^lQ|r 

be  wiOied.    hat  fome  of  the  accounts  publilhed  to  Gilbert  Vt^asT,  Efq;  on  the  coavejnfion'and 

by  his  fJlowert  and  accomplices  had  remained,  apofllelhip  of  St.  Paul. 

The  oppofition  and  contrail  betwixt  the  cbarader        *  Hift.  Lib.  5  Cap.  8.    Suxtoniu's  gitei  Ac 

and  conda£l  of  the  fame  man,  as  drawn  by  a  lame  account  iVi  v/V«  Vesf. 

2  an 
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$fi,  cSfipprQ»f,  wjio,  xhtxjH'  the  wjbple  courfe  of  his  Irfe,  qonvcr fed  in  a  femiliar  way 
w;th  his  friends  s^(\  ^ourt^rs,  and  never  a(Te£^d  thofe  extraordinary  aii^s  of  divi^* 
nicy,  afllimec^byAvEXANDrER  and  Demetrius.  The  hiftorian,  a  cotemporary 
writ^,  ooted  for  candor  and  ve.racicy»  and  withal,  the  greateft  and  mod  penetra«> 
fing  genius,  perh^s  of  all  antiqi^ty ;  and  (o  free  from  any  tendency  to  fuperfti^- 
tion  and  credulity,  that  he  even  lies  under  the  contrary  imputation,  o^atheifn:!: 
^d  prophanepefi^ :  Th.c  peffon^*  &oni  whofe  teftimony  he  jcelated  the  miracle,  of 
eft^h^d  charafter  for  judgment  and  veracity,  as  we  may  well  prefume  ;  eye-wit- 
nefles  of  the  faft,  and  confirming  their  verdict,  after  the  Flavian:  family  were 
defpoiled  of  the  empire,  and  could  no  longer  give  any  reward,  as  the  price  of  a, 
lie.  UtrumqwCj  qui  inter futre^  nunc  quoque  ntemorant^  poftquam  nullum  mendacia^ 
fretium.  To  which  if  we  ild  the  public  nature  of  the  fadls,.  as  related i  it  wilB 
a^ppear,  that  no  eyidepce  can  well  be  fuppofed  Wronger  for  lb  grofs  and  fo  palpa-* 
ble  a  falihood. 

There  is  alfo  a  very  memorable  ftory  related  by  Cardinal  de  Rbtz,  and 
which  may  well  deferve  our  confideration.  When  that  intriguing  politician  fled- 
into  Spain,  to  avoid  the  perfecution  of  his  enemies,  he  pa0ed  thro'  Saragossa^ 
the  capital  of  Arragon,  where  he  was  (hewn,^  in  the  cathedral,  a  man^  who  had 
ferved  twenty  years  as  a  door-keeper,  and  was  well  known  to  every  body  in  town,i 
^  ^lat  had  ever  paid  their  devotions  at  diat  church.  t\t  had  been  feenj,  for  fo  long  k 
time,  wanting  a  leg  \  but  recovered  that  limb  by  the  rubbing  of  holy  oil  upon  the 
ftutpp ;  and  the  cardinal  aflfures  us  that  he  faw  him  with  two  legs»  This  miracle 
was  vouched  by  all  the  canons  of  the  church ;  and  the  whole  company  in  town 
were  appealed  to  for  a  confirm^on  of  the  fad  -,  whom  the  cardinal  found,  by 
their  zealous  devotion,  to  be  thorow  believers  of  the  miracle^  Here  the  relater  was 
alfo  cotemporary  to  the  fuppofed  prodigy,  of  an  incredulous  and  libertine  charac- 
ter as  wetl  as  of  gr^at  genius,  the  mirade  of  fb  Jingular  a  nature  as  coul4  fcarce 
admit  of  a  counterfeit,  and  the  witheflTes  yery  nuoicrous,  and  all  of  themt  in  a 
manner,  fpedators  of  the  fa£b,  to  which  they  gave  their  teftimonyi  And '  what 
adds  mightily  to  the  force  of  the  evidence,  and  may  double  our  furprize  on  thia 
occafion,  is,  that  the  cardinal  himfelf^  who  relates  the  ftory,  ieems  not  to  give 
any  credit  (o  it,  and  coafequently  cannot  be  fufpe(£ied  of  any  concurrence  in  the 
holy  fraud.  He  confidered  juftly,  that  it  was  not  requifite,  in  ofder  to  reject  ar 
faft  of  this  nature,  to  be  able  accurately  to  difprove  the  teftimony,  and  to  trace 
ks  falfhood,  thro'  all  the  circumflances  of  knavery  and  credulity,  which  produced 
It.  He  knew,  that  as  this  was  commonly  altogether  impolubte  at  any  fmall  di- 
fiance  of  time  and  place  ;  fo  was  it  extremely  difficult,  even  where  one  was  im- 
inediately  prefent,  by  reafbn  of  the  bigotry,  ignorance,  cunning  and  roguery  of  a 
great  part  of  mankind.  He  therefore  concluded,  like  a  jufl:  reafbner,^  that  fuch 
an  evidence  carried  falihood  upon  the  very  face  of  it,  and  that  a  miracle  fupported! 
by  any  human  teftimony,  was  more  properly  a  fubjeft  of  derifion  than  of 
argum.cn  t. 

There  furely  never  was  fo  great  a  number  of  miracles  afcribed  to  one  pcrfon, 
as  thofe,  which  were  lately  faid  to  have  been  wrought  in  France  upon  the  tomb  of 
Abbe  Paris,  the  famous  J  ansen^ist,  with  whole  fanftity  the  people  were  fo  long 
deluc  cd.  The  curing  of  thj:  fi.ck,  giving  hearing  to' the  deaf,  and  fight  to  the 
liii^»  were  every  where  talked  of».  afr  the  ufuial  cfl£ft»  of  that  hoty  fepulchre.     But 

what 
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what  is  more  extraordinary ;  many  of  the  miracles  were  immediately  proved,  upon 
the  fpot,  before  judges  of  unqueftioned  integrity,  attefted  by  witneflcs  of  credit 
and  diftin£bion,  in  a  learned  age,  and  on  the  moft  eminent  theatre,  that  is  now  in 
the  world.  Nor  is  this  all :  A  relation  of  them  was  piiblifhed,  and  difperfed 
every  where ;  nor  were  the  JefuitSy  tho'  a  learned  body,  fupported  by  the  civil 
magiftrate,  and  determined  enemies  to  thofe  opinions,  in  whofe  favor  the  miracles 
were  faid  to  have  been  wrought,  ever  able  diftindkly  to  refute  or'  detcft  them  ^i 

Where 


^  This  book  was  wrote  by  Monf.  de  Montce- 
RONy  councilor  or  jddge  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  a  man  of  figure  and  charaSer,  who  was 
alfo  a  martyr  to  the  ca6fe»  and  is  now  faid  to  be 
fomewhere  in  a  dungeon  on  account  of  his  book. 

There  is  another  book  in  three  volumes  (called 
Jticml  dis  Miracles  d$  f  Jbhe  PaiMs)  giving  an 
account  of  many  of  thefe  miracles,  and  accom- 
panied with  prefatory  difcourfes,  which  are 
very  well  wrote.  There  rons,  however,  thro*  the 
whole  of  thefe  a  ridiculous  comparifon  betwixt 
the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  and  thofe  of  the  Abbe ; 
wherein  *tis  aflerted,  that  the  evidence  for  the 
iatter  is  equal  to  that  for  the  former :  As  if  the 
teftimony  of  men  could  ever  be  put  in  Che  balance 
with  that  of  God  himfeif,  who  conducted  the  pen 
of  the  infpired  writers.  If  thefe  writers,  indeed, 
were  to  Ipe  confidered  merely  as  human  teftimony, 
the  French  author  is  very  moderate  in  hit  com- 
parifon ;  fince  he  mightr  with  fome  appearance 
ofreafoD,  prcteod,  that  the  Jansenist  miracles 
much  furpafs  the  others  in  evidence  and  autho- 
rity. The  following  circumdances  are  drawn 
*from  authentic  papers,  inferted  in  the  above-men- 
tioned Book.     . 

Many  of  the  miracles  of  Abbe  Paris  were 
ptoved  immediately  by  witnefles  before  the  offi- 
ciality or  biihop's  court  of  Paris,  under  the  eye 
of  cardinal  Noaillbs,  whofe  character  for  inte- 
grity and  capacity  was  never  contefted  even  by 
his  enemies. 

His  fucceflbr  in  the  archbifhopric  was  an  enemy 
to  the  jANSENitTs,  and  for  that  reafon  promoted 
to  the  fee  by  the  court.  Yet  22  redors  or  cures  of 
pARiSy  with  infinite  earneflncfs,  prefs  him  toexa- 
mioe  thofe  miracles,  which  they  aflert  to  be 
known  to  the  whole  world,  and  indifputably  cer- 
tain :  But  he  wifely  forbore. 

The  MoLiNisT  party  had  tried  to  difcredit  thefe 
aiiraclet  in  one  inftance,  that  of  Madarooifelle  le 
Franc.  But  befides,  that  their  proceedings 
were  in  many  refpefb  the  mofl  irregular  in  the 
world,  particularly  in  citing  only  a  few  of  the 
Jansb  NisTs  withefibs,  whom  tbey  tampered  witlH 
Befides  thif,  I  (ay,  they  foon  found  themfeives 
overwhelmed  by  a  cloud  of  new  witneffes,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  moft  of  them 
iperfons  of  credit  and  fabftaace  iftPAnaSf  wte 


gave  oath  for  the  miracle.  This  was  accdmpa- 
nied  with  a  folemn  and  earhefl  appeal  to  the  par- 
liament. But  the  parliament  were  forbid  by  au- 
thority to  meddle  in  the  affair.  It  was  at  laft  ob« 
ferved  that  where  men  are  heated  by  zeal  and  en- 
thufiafm,  there  is  no  degree  of  human  teflimony 
fo  flrong  as  may  not  be  procured  for  the  greateft 
abfurdity :  And  thofe  who  will  be  fo  filly  as  to 
examine  the  affair  by  that  medium,  and  (eek  par- 
ticular flaws  in  the  teflimony,  are  almofl  fure  to 
be  confounded.  It  mud  be  a  miferable  impoAnre^ 
indeed,  that  does  not  prevail  in  that  contel^. 

All  who  have  been  in  France  about  that  tiav 
have  heard  of  the  great  reputation  of  Monf.  He- 
ra ut,  the  UeutenaHt  de  PcHfe,  whofe  vizilaftce, 
penetration,  aAivity,  and  extenfive  inteHigeiicr 
have  been  much  ta-ked  of  This  ibaeifbrate,  who 
by  the  nature  of  his  office  is  almoft  abiblutOy  was 
invefted  with  full  powers,  on  porpofe  to  fupprels 
.or  difcredit  thefe  miracles;  and  he  freiqatMl^ 
ieized  immediately,  and  exafniaed;  the  witiieflei 
and  fubjeds  of  them  :  But  never  could  reach  any 
thing  fatisfadory  againfl  them. 

In  the  cafe  of  ^damoifelleTHia  aut  he  fent 
the  famous  De  Stlva  to  examine  her;  whofe 
evidence  is  very  curious.  The  phyfician  declares^ 
that  it  was  impoffible  (he  could  have  been  fo  ill  as 
was  proved  by  witneffes ;  becauie  it  was  impofiible 
(he  could,  in  fo  (hort  a  time,  have  recovered  fo 
perfedly  as  he  found  her.  He  reafoned  like  a 
man  of  fenfe,  from  natural  caufes ;  but  the  oppo- 
fite  party  to*d  him,  that  the  whole  was  a  miracle* 
and  that  his  evidence  was  the  very  beft  proof  of  it. 

The  Moi.iNisTs  were  in  a  fad  dilemma.  They 
durft  not  a(rert  the  abfolute  infufficiency  of  human 
evidence  to  prove  a  miracle :  They  were  obliged 
to  fay,  that  thefe  miracles  were  wrought  by  witch- 
craft and  the  devil.  But  tbey  were  told,  that  this 
was  the  refource  of  the  Jews  of  old. 

No  Jansenist  was  ever  embarraffed  to  accouat 
for  the  cefTation  of  the  miracles,  when  the  church- 
yard was  (hut  up  by  the  king's  edid.  Ir  was  the 
touch  of  the  tomb,  which  operated  thefe  extraor- 
dinary effeds ;  and  when  no  one  could  approMh 
the  tomb,  no  efie^s  could  be  tx^cSted.  God, 
indeed,  could  have  thrown  down  the  walls  in  a 
moment ;  but  he  is  mafter  of  his  own  graces  and 
works,  and  it  belongs  not  to  us  'to  accMmc-fer 

tbeoi. 
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"Where  fhali  we  fixid  fuch  a  number  of  circumftances/  agreeing  to  the  corrobora* 
tion  of  one  fa£l:  ?  And  what  have  we  to  oppolc  to  fuch  a  cloud  of  witneflcs,  but 
the  abfolute  impoflibility  or  miraculous  nature  of  the  events,  which  they  re* 
late?  And  this  furely^  in  the  eyes  of  all  reafonable  people,  will  alone  be  regarded 
as  a  fuHicient  refutation. 

Is  the  confequcnce  jufl:,  becaufe  Ibme  human  teftimony  has  the  utmoft  force 
and  authority  in  fome  cafes,  when  it  relates  the  battles  of  Philifpi  or  Pharsa* 
tiA,  for  inftance*,  that  therefore  all  kinds  of  teftimony  mud,  in  all  cafes,  have 
equal  force  and  authority  ?  Suppofe  that  the  CiCS are  an  and  Pompeian  fadions 
had,  each  of  them,  claimed  the  vidory  in  thefe  battles,  and  that  the  hiftoriant 
of  each  party  had  uniformly  afcribed  the  advantage  to  their  own  fide ;  how 
could  mankind,  at  this  diftance,  have  been  able  to  determine  between  them? 
The  contrariety  is  equally  ftrong  between  the  miracles  related  by  Herodotus 
or  Plutarch,  and  thofe  delivered  by  Mariana,  Bedb,  or  any  monkifh 
hiftorian. 

The  wife  lend  a  very  academic  faith  to  every  report,  which  favors  the  paffion 
t)f  the  reporter ;  whether  it  magnifies  his  country,  his  family,  or  himfelf,  or  in 
any  other  way  ftrikes  in  mth  his  natural  inclinations  and  propenfities.  But  what 
greater  temptation  than  to  appear  a  miifionary,  a  prophet,  an  ambaflador  from 
neaven  ?  Who  would  not  encounter  many  dangers  and  difficulties,  in  order  to  at*> 
tain  fo  fublime  a  charafter  ?  Or  if,  by  the  help  of  vamty  and  a  heated  imagina- 
tion, a  man  has  firft  made  a  convert  of  himfelf  and  entered  ferioufly  into  the  de- 
lufion  ;  who  ever  fcruples  to  make  ufe  of  pious  frauds,  in  fupport  of  fo  holy  and 
meritorious  a  caufe  i 

th^m.    He  did  notthcow  down  tbe  wall&of  every  menof letter$>particobi;ly therbifliopof TouRNAYt 

city  like  thofe  of  Je  rig uo,  on  the  foandiog  of  the  thought  this  miracle  fo  certain,  as  to  employ  it  in 

rams-horns,  nor  break  up  the  prifon  of  evcty  apo-  the  refutadon  of  atheifls  and  free^thinkett;    The* 

ffie»  like  that  of  St.  Paul.  queen^regent  of  Faakcb,  who  u^as extremely  pre> 

No  lefs  a  man,  than  the  Due  de  Chatillon*  judiced  againil  the  Port-Royal,  fent  her  own 

a  duke- and  peer  of  France  of  the  higheA  rank  pbyfician  to  examine  the  miracle,  who  returned 

and  family,  gives  evidence  of  a  miracmous  cure,  an  abfolute  convert.     In  (hort,  the  fupernatural 

performed  upon  a  fervant  of  his,  who  had  livedfe-  cure  was  fo  unconteilable,  that  it  faved,  for  a 

veral  years  in  his  houfe  with  a  viiible  and  palpa-  time,  that  famous  monaftery  from  the  ruin  with 

ble  infirmity.  which  it  was  threatened  by  the  Jefuits.    Had  it 

I  (hall  conclude  v;rith  obferving,  that  no  clergy  been  a  cheat,  it  had  certainly  been  detected  by 

are  more  celebrated  for  (bidlnefs  of  life  and  man-  fach  fagacious  and  powerful  antagcuiids,  and  muft' 

ners  than  the  fecular  clergy  of  France,  particu-  have  haflened  tbe  ruin  of  the  contrivers.     Our  di- 

larly  the  re^ors  or  cures  of  Paris,  vAlo  bear  fuch  vines,  who  can  build  up  a  formidable  caftle  from 

teftimony  to  thefe  impo&ires.  fuch  defpicable  materials  ;  what  a  prodigious  fa- 

The  learning)  gemus,  and  probity  of  tbe  gen*  bric  could  they  have  reared  from  thefe  and  many 

tlemen  and  the  aufterity  of  the  nuns  of  Port-  other  circumflances,  which  I  have  not  mentioned ! 

Royal  have  been  much  celebrated  all  over  £u-  Howoft  would  the  gre;it  names  of  Paschal,  Ra- 

ROPE.     Yet  they  a)l  give  evidence  for  a  miracle,  cine,  Arnaud,  Nicole,'  have refounded  ioour 

wrought  on  the  niece  of  the  famous  Paschal,  ears  ?  But  if  they  be  wife,  they  had  better  adopt 

wliofe  fandlity  of  life,  as  well  as  extraordinary  the  miracle,  as  being  more  worth,  a  thoufand 

capacity,  is  weU  known.    The  famous  Racine  times,  than  all  the  reft  of  their  colfe^Hon.     Be- 

gives  an  account  of  this  miracle  in  his  famous  hi-  fides,  it  may  ferve  very  much  to  their  purpofe. 

ory  of  Port-Royal,  and  fortifies  it  with  all  the  For  that  miracle  was  really  performed   by  the 

proofs,  whijch  a  multitude.  oCrnuns,  priefts^  phyit-  touch  of  an  authentic  holy  prickle  of  the  holy 

cians,  and  men  of^  ^orld,  all  p£  them  of  un-  tkpriH  whicb  dompoled  the-  hp)}  cro^n,  wbi(£» 

doubtpd  aedit,  conl^.bjtftpyr  upoait*    Sevei^  2cc* 
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Thb  fmallcft  fpark  may  here  kindle  into  the  grcateft  flame ;  becanfe  the  ma- 
terials are  always  prepared  for  it.  The  avidum  genus  auricniarum  \  the  gazing 
populace  receive  greedily,  without  examination,  whatever  fooths  fuperftition,  and 
promotes  wonder. 

How  many  (lories  of  this  nature  have,  in  all  ages,  been  detefted  and  exploded 
in  their  infancy  ?  How  many  more  have  been  celebrated  for  a  time,  and  have  af- 
terwards funk  into  negleft  and  oblivion  ?  Where  fuch  reports,  therefore,  fly 
iabout,  the  folution  of  the  phaenomenon  is  obvious  ;  and  we  judge  in  conformity 
to  regular  experience  and  obfervation,  when  we  account  for  it  by  the  known  and 
natural  principles  of  credulity  and  delufion.  And  (hall  we,  rather  than  have  a  re- 
courfe  to  fo  natural  a  folution,  allow  of  a  miraculous  violation  of  the  mod  efta- 
bliflied  laws  of  nature  ? 

I  NEED  not  mention  the  difficulty  of  detefting  a  fal(hood  in  any  private  or  even 
public  hiftory,  at  the  time  and  place,  where  it  is  faid  to  happen ;  much  more 
where  the  fcene  is  removed  to  ever  fo  fmall  a  diftance.  Even  a  court  of  judic^-- 
ture,  with  all  the  authority,  accuracy,  and  judgment,  which  they  can  employ^ 
find  themfelves  often  at  a  lofs  to  diftingui(h  between  truth  and  falfhood  in  the  moft* 
recent  aftions.  But  the  matter  never  comes  to  any  i(rue,  if  trufted  to  the  com- 
mon method  of  altercation  and  debate  and  fiying  rumors  ;  efpecially  when  menV 
paffions  have  taken  party  on  either  (ide. 

'  In  the  infancy  of  new  religions,  the  wife  and  learned  commonly  efteem  the 
matter  too  incon(iderable  to  deferve  their  attention  or  regard.  And  when  af- 
terwards they  would  willingly  deteft  the  cheat,  in  order  to  undeceive  the  deluded 
multitude,  the  feafon  is  now  gone,  and  the  records  and  witne(res,  which  might 
clear  up  the  matter,  have  perifhed  beyond  recovery. 

No  means  of  deteftion  remain,  but  tho(e  which  muft  be  drawn  from  the  very 
tcftimony  itfelf  of  the  reporters  :  And  thefe,  tho'  always  (iifficient  with  the  judi- 
cious and  knowing,  are  commonly  too  fine  to  fall  under  the  comprebenfiOB  of  the 
Tulgan 

Upon  the  whole,  therr,  it  appears,  that  no  teftimony  for  any  kind  of  miracle 
has  ever  amounted  to  a  probability,  mucfr  lefs  to  a  proof ;  and  that  even  fup- 
pofing  it  amounted  to  a  proof,  it  would  be  oppofed  by  another  proof,  derived 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  faft,  which  it  would  endeavor  to  eftablifh..  'Tis  ex- 
perience only,  which  gives  authority  to  human  teftimony ;  and  'tis  the  fime  ex- 
perience, which  aflTures  us  of  the  laws  of  nature.  When,  therefore,  thefe  twa 
kinds  of  experience  are  contrary,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  fubftraft  the  one 
from  the  other,  and  embrace  an  opmion,  either  on  one  fide  or  the  other,  with 
that  afiurance,  which  arifes  from  the  remainder.  But  according  to  the  principle 
here  explained,  this  fubftra<9:ion,  with  regard  to  all  popular  religions,  amounts  to 
an  entire  annihilation  ;  and  therefore  we  may  eftablifh  it  as  a  maxim,  that  no  hu- 
man teftimony  can  have  fuch  force  as  to  prove  a  miracle,,  and  make  it  a  juft  foun- 
dation for  any  fuch  fyftenx  of  religion  *. 

I  AM, 

i  LucRET.  ^  fyftem  of  religion.    For  I  own,  that  otherwife,. 

*  ^  I  beg  the  limitations  hece  made  maj  be    there    may  poffibly  be  miracles,    or  violations 

femtrked,,  Mrben  I  fay,  that  a  miracle  can  ne-    of  the  ufuahcoorfe  of  nature,  offgch  a  kind  as  to* 

Mf  bp  pQred,,  fo  ai  to  be  the  foimdatioao&a    admit  of  proof  from  human  teftimony ;  tho%  per-- 

hap3>. 
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1  AM  the  better  pleafed  with  this  method  of  rcafoning,  as  I  think  it  may  fcrve 
to  confound  thofe  dangerous  friends  or  diguifed  enemies  to  the  Chriftian  Religion^ 
who  have  undertaken  to  defend  it  by  the  principles  of  human  reafon.  Our  mod 
holy  religion  is  founded  on  Faiths  not  on  reafon ;  and  'tis  a  fure  method  of  ex- 
pofing  it  to  put  it  to  fuch  a  trial  as  it  is,  by  no  means,  fitted  to  endure.  To  make 
this  more  evident,  let  us  examine  thofe  miracles,  related  in  fcripture  ;  and  not  to 
lofe  ourfelves  in  too  wide  a  field,  let  us  confine  ourfelves  to  fuch  as  we  find  in  the 
Pentateuch^  which  we  fhall  examine,  according  to  the  principles  of  thefe  pretended 
Chriftians,  not  as  the  word  or  teftimony  of  God  himfelf,  but  as  the  produftion  of 
a  mere  human  writer  and  hiftorian.     Here  then  we  are  firft  to  confider  a  book. 


haps,  ic  will  be  impoflible  to  find  any  fuch  in  all 
the  records  of  hiftory.  Thus,  fuppofe,  all  au- 
thors, in  all  languages,  agree,  that  frooi  the  firft 
of  January,  \6zo,  there  was  a  total  darknefs 
over  the  whole  earth  for  eight  days:  Suppofethat 
t]^e  tradition  of  this  extraordinary  event,  is  (till 
iVong  and  lively  amonz  the  people:  That  all 
travellers,  who  re*urn  irom  foreign  countries, 
bring  as  accounts  of  the  fame  tradition,  with- 
out the  leaft  variation  or  contradidion ;  *Tis  evi- 
dent, that  our  prefcnt  philofophers,  inflead  of 
doubting  of  that  fadl,  ought  to  receive  it  for  cer- 
tain, and  ought  to  fearch  for  the  caufes,  whence 
it  might  be  derived.  The  decays  corruption,  and 
difiblution  of  nature,  is  an  event  rendered  pro- 
bable by  fo  many,  analogies,  that  any  phenome- 
non, which  feems  to  have  a  tendency  towards  that 
cataftrophe,  comes  within  the  reach  bf  hamin 
teftimony,  if  that  teftimony  be  very  extc^nfive,  and 
uniform.       m^ 

£ut  fupp^n'e,  that  all  the  hiftorians,  who  treat 
oF  England,  (hould  agree,  that  on  the  firft  of 
January,  1600,  queen  Elizabeth  died ;  that 
both  before  and  after  her  death  ftie  was  fecn  by 
her  phyficians  and  the  whole  court,  as  is  ufual 
with  perfons  of  her  rank  ;  that  her  fucceflbr  was 
acknowleged  and  proclaimed  by  the  parliament ; 
and  that,  after  being 'interred  a  month,  (he  again 
appeared,  took  pofteftion  of  the  throne,  and  go- 
verned England  for  three  years  :  I  muft  confefs, 
I  ftiould  be  furprizcd  at  the  concurrence  of  fo  ma- 
ny odd  circumft«ncc5,  but  ftiould  no(  have  the 
leaft  inclination  to  believe  fo  miraculous  an  event. 
I  fliould  not  doubt  of  her  pretended  death,  and 
of  thofe  other  public  circumftances,  that  followed 
it :  I  ftiould  only  aftert  it  to  have  been  pretended, 
and  that  it  neither  was,  nor  poffibly  could  be  real. 
You  would  in  vain  objc^  to  me  the  difficulty,  and 
almoft  impoifibility  of  deceiving  the  world  in  an 
affair  of  fuch  conlequence ;  the  wifdbm  and  in- 
tegrity of  that  renowned  queen;  with  the  little  or 
no  advantage  which  fhc  could  reap  from  fo  poor 
an  artifice :  All  this  might  aftonifti  me;  bufi would 
ftill  I'eply,  that  the  knavery  and  folly  of  men  are 


fuch  common  phxnomena,  that  I  ihould  rather 
believe  the  moft  extraordinary  events  to  arife  from 
their  concurrence  than  admit  fo  fignal  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  nature. 

But  ftiould  this  mir-.cle  be  afcribed  to  any  new 
fyftem  of  religion;  men,  in  all  ages,  have  been  io 
much  impofedon  by  ridiculous  ftoriesof  that  kind; 
that  this  very  circumftance  would  be  a  full  proof 
of  a  cheat,  and  fufficient,  with  all  men  of  lenfc, 
not  only  to  mikc  them  reject  the  faft,  but  even 
rejedl  it  without  farther  examination.  Tho*  the 
Being  to  whom  the  miracle  is  afcribed,  be,  in  this 
cafe,  Almighty,  it  does  not,  upon  that  account,  be- 
come a  whit  more  probable  ;  fince  *tis  impoftible 
for  us  to  know  the  attributes  or  aflions  of  fuch  a 
being,  otherwife  than  from  the  experience,  which 
we  have,  of  his  produdions,  in  the  ufual  courfe 
of  nature.  This  ftill  reduces  us  to  paft  obferva- 
tion,  and  obliges  us  to  compare  the  inftances  of 
the  violations  of  truth  in  the  teftimony  of  men 
with  thofe  of  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature 
by  mfracles,  in  order  to  judge  which  of  them  is 
moft  likely  and  probable.  As  the  violations  of 
truth  are  more  common  in  the  teftimony  con- 
cerning religious  miracles  than  in  that  concerning 
any  other  matter  of  faft ;  this  muft  diminifti  very- 
much  the  authority  of  the  former  teftimony,  and 
make  us  form  a  general  refolution  never  to  lend 
any  attention  to  it,  with  whatever  fpecious  pre- 
text it  may  be  covered. 

My  lord  Bacon  feems  to  have  embraced 
the  fame  principles  of  reafoning.  **  Facienda 
cnim  eft  congeries  five  hiftoria  naturalis  parti- 
cularis  omnium  moaftrorumi  &  partuum  naturae 
prodigioibrum  ;  omnis  dedique  novitatis  &  ra- 
'^  ritatis  &c  inconfuesi  in  natura.  Hoc  vero  faci- 
endum eft  cum  feveriilimo  deledu,  ut  conftet 
fides.  Maxime  autem  habenda  funt  pro  fufpec- 
tis  qua;  pendent  quomodocunque  ex  religione, 
ut  prodigia  Livu  :  Nee  minus  quae  inveoiun- 
tur  in  fcriptoribus  magias  naturalis,  aut  etiam 
alchymi.r,  Sc  hujufmodi  hominibus;  qui  tan« 
quam  proci  funt  Sc  amatores  fabularum.'* 

Nov.  Organ.  Lib.  2.  Aph«  29. 
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prefented  to  ^  by  abarbaims  and  ignorant  people,  wrote  in  M  age  whfcri  th^ 
were  ftill  more  bkrbarous,  )sind  in  all  probability  long  after  the  faAs  which  it  re- 
lates ;  corroborated  l>7  no  concurring  teftimony,  and  refembling  thofe  fabuloua 
accounts,  which  erery  nation  gives  of  its  origin*  Upon  reading  this  book,  wt 
find  it  full  of  prodigies  and  miracles.  It  gires  an  account  of  a  ftate  of  the  WOrld 
and  of  human  nature  entirely  different  from  the  prefent :  Of  cur  fall  from  that 
ftate :  Of  the  age  of  man,  extended  to  near  a  thoufand  years  :  Of  the  deftrudion 
of  the  world  by  a  deluge  :  Of  the  arbitrary  choice  of  one  people,  as  the  favorites 
of  heaven ;  and  that  people,  the  countrymen  of  the  author :  Of  their  deliverance 
from  bondage  by  prodigies  the  moft  aftonifhing  imaginable  :  I  defire  any  one  €a 
lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  after  ferious  confideration  declare,  whether  he 
thinks,  that  the  falihood  of  fuch  a  book,  ^pported  by  fuch  a  teftimony,  would 
be  more  extraordinary  and  miraculous  than  all  the  miracles  it  relates ;  which  is, 
however,  necelTary  to  make  it  be  received,  according  to  the  meafures  of  probabi- 
lity above  eftabliihed.  . 

What  we  have'  faid  of  miracles  may  be  applied,  without  aay  variation,  to 
prophecies ;  and  indeed,  all  prophedes  are  real  miracles,  and  as  fuch  only,  can 
be  admitted  as  proofs  of  any  revelation.  If  it  did  not  exceed  the  capacity  of  hu- 
man nature  to  ioretel  future  events,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  employ  any  prophecy 
as  an  argument  for  a  divine  miflion  or  authority  from  heaven. .  So  that,  upon  the 
whole,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Cbriftian  Religion^  not  only  was  at  firft  attended 
with  miracles,  but  even  at  this  day  cannot  be  believed  by  any  reafonable  perfon 
without  one.  Mere  reafon  is  infuificient  to  convince  us  of  its  veracity :  And  who* 
ever  is  moved  bf  Faith  to  a(&nt  to  it  is  confcious  of  a  continued  miracle  in  his 
own  perfon,  which  fubverts  all  the  prmciples  of  his  underftanding,  and  givei 
liim  a  determination  to  believe  what  is  moft  contrary  to  cuftom  and  experience. 
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approve,  yet  as  they  feem  to  be  curious,  and  to  bear  fome  relation  to  the  chain  of 
reafoning  carried  on  thro*  thefe  eflays,  I  fhall  here  copy  them  from  my 
memory  as  accurately  as  I  can,  in  order  to  fubmit  them  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reader. 

Our  converfation  began  with  my  admiring  the  fmgular  good  fortune  of  philo- 
fophy,  which,  as  it  requires  intire  liberty,  above  all  other  privileges,  and 
florifhes  chiefly  from  the  free  oppofition  of  fentiments  and  argumentation,  received 
its  firft  birth  in  an  age  and  country  of  freedom  and  toleration,  and  was  never 
cramped,  even  in  its  moft  extravagant  principles^  by  any  creeds^  confeflions,  or 
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?Bal  iVatutcs, .  For  except  the  baniflitrfeht  of  Protagoras,  and  the  death  of 

^ckATESi  wilich  laft  event  proceeded  partly  from  other  motives,  there  are 
fcarce  any  inftances  to  be  met  with,  in  antient  hiflrory,  of  this  bigotted  jcaloufy, 
with  which  the  prefent  agie  is  fo  much  infefted.  Epicurus  lived  at  Athens  to 
an  advanced  age,  in  deace  and  tranquility :  Epicureans  ^  were  even  admitted  to 
receive  the  facerdotai^Aaraftel",  and  to  officiate  at  the  altar,  in  the  moft  facrcd 
Htcs  of  the  eftablifhed  religion  :  And  the  public  encouragement  *  of  penfions  and 
fallaries  was  afforded  equally,  by  the  wifeft  of  all  the  Roman  emperors"*,  to  the 
profeflbrs  of  every  fcrft  of  philofophy.  How  requifite  fuch  kind  of  treatment  was 
to  philofophy,  in  its  firft  origin,  will  eafily  be  conceived,  if  we  refleft,  that  even 
at  prefent,  when  it  may  be  fuppofed  more  hardy  and  robuft,  it  bears^-With  much 
difficulty  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons,  and  thofe  harlh  winds  of  calumny  agd  pcr- 
fccution,  which  blow  upon  it. 

You  admire,  fays  my  friend,  as  the  lingular  good-fortune  of  philofophy,  what , 
feems  to  refult  from  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  and  to  be  unavoidable  in  every 
age  and  nation.  This  pertinacious  bigotry,  of  which  you  complain,  as  fo  fatal  to 
tohilofobhy,  is  really  her  offspring,  who,  after  allying  with  fuperftition,  feparates 
himfelt  intrrely  from  the  intereft  of  his  parent,  and  becomes  her  moft  inveterate 
enemy  and  perfecutor.  Speculative  dogmas  of  religion,  the  prefent  occafions  of 
iiich  furious  difpute,  could  not  poffibly  be  conceived  or  admitted  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  world;  when  mankind,  being  wholly  illiterate,  formed  an  idea  of  religion, 
more  fuitablc  to  their  weak  apprehenfion,  and  compofed  their  facred  tenets  chiefly 
ef  fuch  tales  as  were  the  objefts  of  traditional  belief,  more  than  of  argument  or 
difputation.  After  the  firft  alarm,  therefore,  was  over,  which  arofe  from  the 
new  p^adoxes  and  principles  of  the  philofophcrs  ;  thtfe  teachers  fcem,  ever  after, 
during  the  ages  of  antiquity,  to  have  lited  in  great  harmony  with  the  eftablifhed 
fuperftirions,  and  to  have  made  a  hit  parthion  of  mankind  betwixt  them  -,  the 
former  claiming  all  the  learned  and  the  wife,  and  the  latter  poffeffing  all  the  vulgaif 
and  illiterate. 

It  feems  then,  lays  1,  that  you  leave  politics  intirely  out  of  the  queftion,  and 
never  fuppofe,  that  a  wife  magiftrate  can  juftly  be  jealous  of  certain  tenets  of  phi- 
lofophy,  fuchas  thofe  of  Epicurus,  which  denying  a  divine  exiftence,  and  confe- 
quently  a  providence  and  a  future  ftate,  feem  to  loofen,  in  a  great  mdafute,  thi 
ties  of  morality,  and  may  be  fuppofed,  for  that  reafon,  pernicious'  to  the  peace  of 
civil  fociety. 

I  KNOW,  replied  he,  that  in  faft  theft  pferfecutiorts  never,  in  any  age,  pro- 
ceeded from  calm  reafon,  or  any  experience  of  the  pemicibus  tonfequences  of  phi- 
lofophy J  but  arofe  entirely -from  pifliOn  and  prejudice.  But  v^hat  if  I  ftiotild  ad- 
vance farther,  and  aflert,  that  if  feprci>RtJS  had  been  accufed  bdbre  die  people, 
by  any  of  the  Jycophants  or  informers  of  thofe  days,  he  could  eafily  have  defended 
his  caufe,  and  proved  his  principles  of  philofophy  to  b6  ^  falutary  as  thofe  of  nis 
adverfaries,  who  endeavored,  with  fuch  zeal,  to  expofe  him  to  the  public  hatred 
and  jealou{y  ? 

I  WISH,  faid  I,  you  would  try  your  eloquence  upon  fo  extraordinary  a  topic, 
and  make  a  fpeech  for  Ep^icukus,  which  hiight  fttisfy,  not  the  mob  of  Athens, 

'^  LyciANi  A;Mjr.    i,  hanrAtu.  ^  IcL  iiM«l^.  ^U.UDio. 
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if  you  will  allow  that  antient  and  police  city  to  have  contained  any  mob,  but  the 
more  philofophical  part  of  his  audience,  fuch  as  might  be  fuppofed  capable  of 
comprehending  his  arguments. 

The  matter  would  not  be  difficult,  upon  fuch  conditions,  replied  he  :  And  if 
you  pleafc,  I  fliall  fiippofe  myfelf  Epicurus  for  a  moment,  and  make  you  ftand 
for  the  Athenian  people,  and  (hall  deliver  you  fuch  an^arangue  as  will  fill  all 
the  urn  with  white  beans,  and  leave  not  a  black  one  to  gratify  the  malice  of  my 
advcrfaries. 

Verv  well :  pray  proceed  upon  thefe  fuppofitions; 

I  COME  hither,  O  ye  Athenians,  to  juftify  in  your  aflembly  what  I  main- 
tained in  my  fcliool,  and  find  myfelf  impeached  by  furious  antagonifts,  inftead  of 
reafoniiig  with  calm  and  difpaffionate  enquirers.  Your  deliberations,  which  of 
right  ffiould  be  direfted  to  queftions  of  public  good,  and  the  intcreft  of  the  com- 
monwealth, are  diverted  to  the  difquifilions  ot  fpeculative  philofophy  ;  and  thefe 
niiigdifictnt,  but,  perhaps,  fruitltfs  enquiries,  take  place  of  your  more  familiar 
but  more  ufi-ful  occupations.  But  fo  far  as  in  me  lies,  I  will  prevent  this  abufe, 
We  (hall  not  here  difpute  concerning  the  origin  and  government  of  worlds.  We 
fliall  only  enquire  hpw  far  fuch  queftions  concern  the  public  intercft.  And  if  I  can 
perfuade  you,  that  they.are  entirely  indifferent  to  the  peace  of  fociety  and  fecurity 
of  government,'  I  hope  that  you  will  prefently  fend  us  back  to  our  fchools,  there, 
to  examine  at  Icifiire  the  queftion  the  moft  fublime,  but,  at  the  lame  time,  the  mcrfi 
fpeculative  of  all  philofophy. 

The  religious  philofophers,  not  fatisfied  with  the  traditions  of  your  forefathers, 
and  doftrines  of  your  priefts  (in  which  I  willingly  acquiefce)  indulge  a  ra(h  cu- 
riofity,  in  trying  how  far  they  can  eftablifh  religion  upon  the  principles  of  rca.- 
fon  i  and  they  thereby  excite,  inftead  of  fatisfying  the  doubts,  which  naturally 
arife  from  a  diligent  and  fcrutinous  enquiry.  They  painc,  in  the  moft  magnificent 
colors,  the  order,  beauty,  and  wife  arrangement  of  the  univerfe ;  and  then  afk, 
if  fuch  a  glorious  difplay  of  intelligence  could  proceed  from  the  fortuitous  con- 
courfe  of  atoms,  or  if  chance  could  produce  what.thc  higheft  genius  can  nerver 
fufficiently  admire.  I  fhall  not  examine  the  juftnefs  of  this  argument.  I  Ihall  al- 
low it  to  be  as  folid  as  my  antagonifts  and  accufers  can  defire.  'Tis.fufHcient,  if 
I  can  prove,  from  this  very  reafoning,  that  the  queftion  is  entirely  fpeculative, 
and  that  when,  in  my  philofophical  difquifitions,  I  deny  a  providence  and  a  fu- 
ture ftate,  I  undermine  not  the  foundations  of  fociety,  but  advance  principles, 
which  they  themfelves,  upon  their  own  topics,  if  they  argue  conOftently-,  muft 
allow  to  be  folid  and  fatisfadtory.  '      V     ;      ,   . 

You  then,  who  are  my  accufers,  have  acknowleged,  that  tlie  chief  or'foie  ar- 
gument for  a  divine  exiftcnce  (which  I  never  queftioned)  is  derived  from  the  or- 
der of  nature  i  where  there  appear  fuch  marks  of  intelligence  and  defign,  that 
you  think  it  extravagant  to  aflign  for  its  caufe,  either  chance,  or  the  blind  and  un- 
guided  force  of  matter.-  You  allow,  that  this  is.  an  argument,  drawn  from  ef- 
fcfts  to  caufcs.  From  the  order  of  the  work,  you  infer,  that  there  muft  have  been 
projcdt  and  forethought  in  the  workman.  -  If  you  cannot  make  out  this  poiry,  you 
allow,  that  your  conclufion  fails ;  and  you  pretend  not  Co  eftablifh  the  conclufion  in 
a  greater  latitude  than  the  phfenomena  of  nature  will  juftify.  Thefe  are  your  con- 
ccflioni,    I  dcfirc  you  to  mark  tlie  confequences. 

;  5  •  Whin 
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When  we  infer  any  particular  caufe  from  an  effeft,  we  muft  proportion  the 
one  to  the  other,  and  can  never  be  allowed  to  afcribe  to  the  caufe  any  qualities,  but 
what  are  cxadlly  fufficient  to  produce  the  efFe«5t.  A  body  of  ten  ounces  raifed  in 
any  fcale  may  ferve  as  a  proof,  that  the  counter-ballancing  weight  exceeds  ten 
ounces;  but  can  never  afford  a  reafon,  that  it  exceeds  a  hundred.  If  the  caufe,. 
afligned  for  any  efFeft,  be  not  fufficient  to  produce  it,  we  muft  either  rejeft  that 
caufe,  or  add  to  it  fuch  qualities  as  will  give  it  a  juft  proportion  to  the  effcdt. 
But  if  we*  afcribe  to  it  farther  qualities,  or  affirm  it  capable  of  producing  other  ef- 
fcfts,  we  can  only  indulge  the  Rcence  of  conjefture,  and  arbitrarily  fuppofe  the 
exiftence  of  qualities  and  energies^  without  reafon  or  authority. 

The  fame  rule  holds,  whether  the  caiife  affigned  be  brute  unconfcious  matter 
or  a  rational  intelligent  being.  If  the  caufe  be  known  only  by  the  effeft,  we  ne- 
ver ouglit  to  aflign  to  it  any  qualities,  beyond  what  arc  precifely  requifite  to  pro- 
duce the  eHe6l :  nor  can  we,  by  any  rules  of  juft  reafoning,  return  back  from  the 
caufe,  and  infer  other  efFefts  from  it,  beyond  thofe  bv  which  alone  it  is  known 
to  us.  No  one,  merely  from  the  fight  of  one  of  Zeucts's  piftures,  could  know, 
that  he  was  alfo  a  ftatuary  or  architedl,  and  was  an  artift  no  Icfs  fkilful  in  ftonc 
and  marble  tlian  in  colors,  the  talents  and  tafte  difplayed  in  the  particular  work 
before  us  ;  thefe  we  may  fafely  conclude  the  workman  to  be  pofTeflcfd  of.  The 
caufe  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  efFeft :  And  if  we  exadlly  and  precifely  proper— 
tion  it,  we  ftiall  never  find  in  it  any  qualities  that  point  farther,  or  afford  an  in- 
ference concerning  any  other  defign  or  performance.  Such  qualities  muft  be  fome- 
<irhat  beyond  what  is  merely  requifite  to  produce  the  cfFeft,  which  we  examine. 

Allowing,  therefore,  the  gods  to  be  the  authors  of  the  exiftence  or  order  of  the 
uhiverfeV  it  foUowsr,  that  they  poffefs  that  precife  degree  of  power,  intelligence,, 
and.  benevolence,  which  appears  in  their  workmianfhip ;  but  nothing  farther  can 
ever  be  proved,  except  we  call  in  the  affiftance  of  exaggeration  and  Battery  to 
fupply  the  defefts  of  arguriient  and  reafoning.  '  So'  far  as  the  t^ac^s  of  any  attri- 
?)utcs,  at  prefent,  appear,  fo  far  may  we  conclude '  t&efe  attributes  to  exift..   'The' 
fuppofition  of  farther  attributes  is  mere  •  hypothefis  ;  much  more,  the  fuppofi tion,. 
that,  In  diftant  periods  of  place  arid  time,,  there  has  been,  or  will  be  a  more  mag- 
nificent difplay  of  thefe  attributes,  and  a  fcheme  of  adminiftration  more  fuitable 
to  fuch  imaginary  virtues.     We  can  never  be  allowed  to  mount  up  from  the  uni- 
verfe,  the  eff^eft,  to  Jupiter,  the  caufe;  'and  then  defcertd  downwards,,  to  infer 
any  new  effedl  from  that  caufe  ;  as  if  the  prefent  effefts  alone  were  not  entirely 
worthy  of  the  glorious  attributes  which  we  afcribe  to  that  deity.     The  knowlege 
of  the  caufe  being  derived  folely  from  the  effect,  they  muft  be  exaftly  adjufted  to 
each  other,  and  the  one  can  never  point  towards  any  thing  farther,  or  be  the  foun- 
dation of  any  new  inference  and  coriclufibn. 

You  find  certain  phasnomena  in  nature.  You  feek  a  caufe  or  author.  You 
imagine  that  you  have  found  him.  You  afterwards  become  fo  enamoured  of' 
this  offspring  of  your  brain,  that  you  Imagine  it  irripoflible  but  he  muft  produce 
fomething  greater,  and  more  perteft  than  the  prefent  fcene  of  things,  which  is 
fo  full  of  ill  and  diforder.  You  forget,  that  this  fuperlative  intelligence  and  be- 
nevolence are  entirehy  imaginary^  or  at  leaft,  without  any  foundation  in  reafon  ; 
aad  that  you  have  no  grotind  to  afcribe  to  hrm  any  qualities,  but  what  you  ice  he 
hzs  aftually  exerted  and  difplayed  in  his  productions.    Let  your  gods,  therefore^: 

Oi  phi-r- 
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0  philofophcrs,  be  (liited  to  the  prefent  appearances  of  nature  :  And  prefume  not 
to  alter  thcfe  appearances  by  arbitrary  fuppofitions,  in  order  to  fuit  them  to  the 
attributes,  which  you  fo  fondly  afcribe  to  your  deities. 

When  priefts  and  poets,  fupported  by  your  authority,  O  Athenians,  talk 
of  a  golden  or  a  filver  age,  which  preceded  the  prefent  fccne  of  vice  and  mifery, 

1  hear  them  with  attention  and  with  reverence.  But  when  philofophersj  who  pre- 
tend to  neglcft  authority,  and  to  cultivate  reafon,  hold  the  fame  difcourfe,  I  pay 
them  not,  I  own,  the  fame  obfequious  fubmiflfion  and  pious  deference,  1  aik  ; 
Who  carried  them  into  the  celeftial  regions,  who  admitted  them  into  the  councils 
of  the  gods,  who  opened  to  them  the  book  of  fate,  that  they  thus  ralhly  affirm 
that  their  deities  have  executed,  or  will  execute,  any  purpofe,  beyond  what  has 
aftually  appeared  ?  If  they  tell  me,  that  they  have  mounted  on  the  fteps  or  by 
the  gradual  afcent  of  reafon,  and  by  drawing  inferences  from  effedts  to  caufes,  I 
ftill  ijnfift,  that  they  have  aided  the  afcent  of  reafon  by  the  wings  of  imagination  5 
qtherwife  they  could  not  thus  change  their  manner  of  inference,  and  argue  from 
caufes  to  efFedls  *,  prefumii^,  that  a  more  perfect  produAion  than  the  prefent  world 
would  be  more  fuitable  to  fuch  perfeft  beings  as  the  gods,  and  forgetdng,  that 
they  have  no  reafon  to  afcribe  to  thefe  celeftial  beings  any  perfcdion  or  any  attri* 
bute,  but  what  can  be  found  in  the  prefent  world. 

Hence  all  the  fruitlefs  induftry  to  account  for  the  ill  appearances  of  nature, 
and  fave  the  honor  of  the  gods ;  while  we  muft  acknowlege  the  reality  of  that 
evil  and  diforcjcr,  with  which  the  world  fo  much  abounds.  The  obftinate  and  in- 
traftable.  qualities  of  matter,  we  are  told,  or  the  obfervance  of  general  hws^ 
pr  foncfe  iuch  reafon  is  th?  fole  caufe,  which  controllejd  the  power  and  benevolence 
of  Jupiter,  ajud  obliged  him  to  create  maqkind  and  every  fenfible  creature  fo  im- 
perfeiui:  and  fo  unhappy.  Thefe  attributes,  then,  are,  it  feems,  beforehand,  taken 
fpr  granted,  in  their  g;reateft  latitude.  And  upon  that  fuppofition^  t  own,  diat 
iuch  conjeddres  may,  perhaps,  be  admitted  as  plaulible  folutions  of  the  ill  pha^p<» 
ipena.  But  ftill  I  afk ;  Why  take  thefe  attributes  for  granted,  or  why  afcribe  ta 
the  caufe  any  qualities  but  what  actually  appear,  in  the  efFeft?  Why  torture  youc 
brain  to  juftify  the  courfe  of  nature  upon  fuppofitions,  which,  for  aught  you  know, 
n)ay  be  entirely  imaginary,  and  of  which  there  are  to  be  found  no  traces  in  the 
courfe  of  nature  ? 

The  religious  hypothefis,  therefore,  muft  be  confidered  only  as  a  particular 
method  of  accounting  for  the  vifible  phaenomena  of  the  univerfe :  But  no  juft  rea- 
fgner  will  ever  prefume  to  infer  from  it  any  lingle  faft,  and  alter  or  add  to  the 
phaenomena,  in  any  fingle  particular.  If  you  think,  that  the  appearances  of  thingji 
prove  fuch  caufes,  'tis  allowable  for  you  to  draw  an  infA*ence  concerning  the  cxift- 
enlce  of  thefe  caufes.  In  fuch  complicated  and  fublime  fubjcdls,  every  one  fhould 
be  indulged  in.  the  liberty  of  conjefture  and  argument.  But  here  you  ought  to 
reft.  It  you  come  backward,  and  arguing  from  your  inferred  caufes,  conclude, 
that  any  other  faft  has  exifted,  or  will  exiff,  in  the  courfe  of  nature,  which  may 
fcrve  for  a  fuller  difplay  of  particular  attributes  5  I  mufl  admonifh  you,  that,  you, 
have  departed  from  the  method  of  reafoning>  attached  to  the  prefent  fubjcft, 
ar\d  muft  certainly  have,  added  fomething  to  the  attributes  of  the  caufe,  beyond 
what  appears  in  the  q&&.^,  otherw^e  you  could  never^  with  tolerable  fenfe  or 

pro- 
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prbpnety,  tdd  ahy  thing  to  the  cffcft,  in  order  to  render  it  more  worthy  of  the 
caufe. 

Where,  then,  is  the  odioufnefs  of  that  do6trine,  which  I  teach  in  my  fchool, 
or  rather,  which  I  examine  in  my  gardens  ?  Or  what  do  you  find  in  this  whole 
^ueftion,  wherein  the  fecurity  of  good  morals,  or  the  peace  and  order  of  fociety 
is  in  the  leaft  concerned  ? 

I  DENY  a  providence,  you  fay,  and  fupremc  governor  of  the  world,  who 
guides  the  courfe  of  events,  and  punifhes  the  vicious  with  infamy  and  difap- 
pointment,  and  rewards  the  virtuous  with  honor  and  fuccefs,  in  all  their  under- 
takings. But  furely,  I  deny  not  the  courfe  itfelfof  events,  which  lies  open  to 
every  one's  enquiry  and  examination.  I  acknowlege,  that,  in  the  prefent  order  of 
things,  virtue  is  attended  with  more  peace  of  mind  than  vice  5  and  meets  with 
a  more  favorable  reception  from  the  world.  I  am  fenfible,  that,  according  to  the 
paft  experience  of  mankind,  friendfhip  is  the  chief  joy  of  human  life,  and  mode- 
ration the  only  fource  of  tranquility  and  happinefs.  I  never  balance  between  the 
virtuous  and  the  vicious  courfe  of  life ;  but  am  fenfible,  that,  to  a  well  difpofed 
Mind,  every  advantage  is  on  the  fide  of  the  former.  And  what  can  you  fay  morc% 
allowing  all  your  fuppofitions  and  reafonings  ?  You  tell  me,  indeed,  that  this  dif- 
pofition  of  things  proceeds  from  intelligence  and  defign.  But  whatever  it  pro- 
ceeds from,  the  difpofition  itfelf,  on  which  depends  our  happinefs  or  mifery,  and 
confequently  our  conduftand  deportment  in  life,  is  ftill  the  fame.  *Tis  ftill  open 
for  me,  as  well  as  you,  to  regulate  my  behavior,  by  my  experience  of  p  *ft  cventsw 
And  if  you  affirm,  that,  while  a  divine  providence  is  allowed,  and  a  fupreme 
diftribative  juftice  in  the  univerfe,  I  ought  to  expcft  fome  more  particular  reward 
of  the  good,  and  punifhment  of  the  bad,  beyond  the  ordinary  courfe  of  events  ^ 
I  here  find  the  fame  fallacy,  which  I  have  before  endeavored  to  deteft.  You  per- 
iift  in  imagining,  that,  if  we  grant  that  divine  cxiftence,  for  which  you  fo  ear- 
wAly  contend,  you  may  fafely  infer  confequences  from  it,  and  add  fomcthing  to 
\ht  experienced  order  of  nature,  by  arguing  from  the  attributes,  which  you  afcribe 
lb  your  gods.  You  (eHxi  not  to  remember,  that  all  your  reafonings  on  this  fub- 
jeft  can  only  be  drawn  frorti  effefts  to  caufes  ;  and  that  every  argument,  deduced 
frc^m  caufes  to  eff'efts,  muft  of  neccffity  be  a  grofs  fophifm  ;  fince  it  is  impoffible 
for  you  to  know  any  thing  of  the  caufe,  but  what  you  have  antecedently,  not  in«- 
fcrred,  but  difcovered  to  the-full,  in  the  efFeft. 

But  what  muft  a  philofopher  judge  of  thofe  vain  reafoners,  who>  inftead  of  re- 
garding* the  prefent  fcene  of  things,  as  the  fole  objeft  of  their  contemplation,  lb 
far  reverfe  the  whole  courfe  of  nature,  as  to  render  this  life  merely  a  paflage  to 
fomething  farther  •,  a  porch,  which  leads  to  a  greater,  and  vaftly  different  building  j 
a  prologue,  wjiich  ferves  only  to  introduce  the  piece,  and  give  it  more  grace  and 
propriety  ?  Whence,  do  you  think,  can  fuch  philofophers  derive  their  idea  of  the 
gods  ?  From  their  own  conceit  and  imagination  furely.  For  if  they  derived  it 
from  the  prefect  phaenomena,  it  would  never  point  to  any  thing  farther,  but  muft 
be  exaftly  adjufted  to  them.  That  the  divinity  m^y  poffitfy  poflefs  attributes,  which 
wc  have  never  feen  exerted  ;  may  be  governed  by  principles  of  ai5Hon,  which  we 
<iannot  difcover  to  be  fatisfied :.  All  this  will  freely  be  allowed.  But  ftill  this  is 
mere  f^tffiMiiy  and  hypclthefls»    We  never  can  have  rcafon  to  infer  any  attributes, 

A  a  a  or 
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or  any  principles  of  action  in  him,  but  fo  far  as  we  know  them  to  have  been  ex- 
erted and  fatisfied. 

Are  there  any  marks  of  a  dijlributive  jujlice  in  the  world?  If  you  anfwer  in  the 
affirmative,  I  conclude^  that,  fincejuftice  here  exerts  itfelf,  it  is  fatisfied .  If  you 
reply  in  the  negative,  I  conclude,  that  you  have  then  no  reafon  to  afcribe  juftice 
to  the  gods.  If  you  hold  a  medium  between  affirmation  and  negation,  by  fayingt 
that  the  juftice  of  the  gods,  at  prefcnt,  exerts  itfelf  in  part,  but  not  in  its  full  ex- 
tent i- 1  anfwer,  that  you  have  no  reafon  to  give  it  any  particular  extent,  but  only 
fo  far  as  you  fee  it,  at  prefenty  exert  itfelf. 

Thus  I  bring  the  difpute,  O  Athenians,  to  a  fhortiflue  with  my  antagonifts. 
The  courfe  of  nature  lies  open  to  my  contemplation  as  well  as  theirs.  The  expe- 
rienced train  of  events  is  the  great  ftandard  by  which  we  all  regulate  our  condu£L 
Nothing  elfe  can  be  appealed  to  in  the  field,  or  in  the  fenatc.  Nothing  clfe  ought 
ever  to  be  heard  of,  in  the  fchool,  or  in  the  clofet.  In  vain,  would  our  limited 
underftandings  break  thro'  thofe  boundaries,  which  are  too  narrow  for  our  fond 
imaginations.  While  we  argue  from  the  courfe  of  nature,  and  infer  a  particular 
intelligent  caufe,  which  firft  beftowed,  and  ftill  prcferves  order  in  the  univerie^ 
we  embrace  a  principle,  which  is  both  uncertain  and  ufelefs.  '  Fis  uncertsun  i 
becaufe  the  fubjedl  lies  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  human  experience.  'Tis  ufe- 
lefs ;  becaufe  our  knowlege  of  this  caufe  being  derived  entirely  from  the  courfe 
of  nature,  we  can  never,  according  to  the  rules  of  juft  reafoning,  return  back 
from  the  caufe  with  any  new  inferences,  or  making  additions  to  the  common  and 
experienced  courfe  of  nature,  eftablifh  any  new  principles  of  conduft  and  behavior. 

I  OBSERVE  (fays  I,  finding  he  had  finifhed  his  harangue)  that  you  negleft  not 
the  artifice  of  the  demagogues  of  old  *,  and  as  you  was  pleafed  to  make  me  ftand 
for  the  people,  you  infinuate  yourfelf  into  my  favor,  by  embracing  thofe  principles, 
to  which,  you  know,  I  have  always  exprcfled  a  particular  attachment.  But  al- 
lowing you  to  make  experience  (as  indeed  I  think  you  ought)  the  only  flandard 
of  our  judgment  concerning  this,  and  all  other  queftions  of  faft  i  1  doubt  doc 
but,  from  the  very  fame  experience,  to  which  you  appeal,  it  may  be  pofSble  Co 
refute  thi?  reafoning,  which  you  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  Epicurus.  If  you 
faw,  for  inftance,  a  half-finifhed  building  furrounded  with  heaps  of  brick  and 
ftone  and  mortar,  and  all  the  inftruments  of  mafonry  ;  could  you  not  infer  from 
the  effeft,  that  it  was  a  work  of  defign  and  contrivance  ?  And  could  you  not  re- 
turn again,  from  this  inferred  caufe,  to  infer  new  additions  to  the  efFe6l,  and 
conclude,  that  the  building  would  foon  be  finifhed,  and  receive  all  the  farther  im- 
provements, which  art  could  beftow  upon  it  ?  If  you  faw,  upon  the  fca  fhore,  the 
print  of  one  human  foot,  you  would  conclude,  that  a  man  had  pafTed  that  way, 
and  that  he  had  alfo  left  the  traces  of  the  other  foot,  tho*  effaced  by  the  rolling  of 
the  fands  or  inundation  of  the  waters.  Why  then  do  you  refufe  to  admit  the 
fame  method  of  reafoning  with  regard  to  the  order  of  nature?  Confiderthe  world 
and  the  prefent  Hfe  only  as  an  imperfeft  building,  from  which  you  can  infer  a 
fuperior  intelligence ;  and  arguing  from  that  fuperior  intelligence,  which  can  leave 
nothing  imperfed  ;  why  may  you  not  infer  a  more  finifhed  fcheme  or  plan,  which 
will  receive  its  completion  in  fome  diftant  period  of  fpace  or  time  ?  Are  not  thefe 
methods  of  reafoning  exaftly  parallel  ?  And  under  what  pretext  can  you  embrace 
the  <one  while  you  rejeft  the  other  ? 

^  Thi 
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The  infinite  difference  of  the  fubjefts,  replied  he,  is  a  fufficicnt  foundation  for 
this  difference  in  my  conclufions.  In  works  of  human  art  and  contrivance,  *tis  al- 
lowable to  advance  from  the  effedt  to  the  caufe,  and  returning  back  from  the  caufe, 
form  new  inferences  concerning  the  effeft,  and  examine  the  alterations,  which  it 
has  probably  undergone,  or  may  ftill  undergo.  But  what  is  the  foundation  of 
this  method  of  reafoning  ?  Plainly  this ;  that  man  is  a  being,  whom  we  know  by 
experience,  whofe  motives  and  defigns  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  whofe  pro- 
jccb  and  inclinations  have  a  certain  connexion  and  coherence,  according  to  the 
laws,  which  nature  has  eflablifhed  for  the  government  of  fuch  a  creature.  When, 
therefore,  we  find,  that  any  work  has  proceeded  from  the  fkill  and  induftry  of 
man  ;  as  we  are  otherwife  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  animal ;  we  can  draw 
a  hundred  inferences  concerning  what  may  be  expefted  from  him  •,  and  thffe  in- 
ferences will  all  be  founded  on  experience  and  obfervation.  But  did  we  know 
man  only  from  the  fingle  work  or  produftion,  which  we  examine,  it  were  impof- 
fible  for  us  to  argue  in  this  manner ;  becaufe  our  knowledge  of  all  the  qualities, 
which  we  afcribe  to  him,  being  in  that  cafe  derived  from  the  produftion,  'tis  im- 
poffible  they  could  point  to  any  thing  farther,  or  be  the  foundation  of  any  new 
inferences.  •  The  print  of  a  foot  in  the  fand  can  only  prove,  when  confidered 
alone,  that  there  was  fome  figure  adapted  to  it,  by  which  it  was  produced  :  But 
the  print  of  a  human  foot  proves  likewife,  from  our  other  experience,  that  there 
was  probably  another  foot,  which  alfo  left  its  impreffion,  tho'  effaced  by  time  or 
other  accidents.  Here  we  mount  from  the  effeft  to  the  caufe  ;  and  defcending 
again  from  the  caufe,  infer  alterations  in  the  effeft ;  but  this  is  not  a  continua- 
ton  of  the  fame  fimple  chain  of  reafoning.  We  comprehend  in  this  cafe  a  hun- 
dred other  experiences  and  obfervations,  concerning  the  ufual  figure  and  mem- 
bers of  that  fpecies  of  animal,  without  which  this  method  of  argument  muft  be 
confidered  as  fallacious  and  fophiftical. 

The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  with  our  reafonings  from  the  works  of  nature.  The 
Deity  is  known  to  us  only  by  his  produ6Hons,  and  is  a  fingle  being  in  the  univerfe, 
not  comprehended  under  any  fpecies  or  genus,  from  whofe  experienced  attributes 
or  qualities,  we  can,  by  analogy,  infer  any  attribute  or  quality  in  him.  As  the 
univerfe  fhews  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  we  infer  wifdom  and  goodnefs :  As  it  fhows 
a  particular  degree  of  thefe  perfeftions,  we  infer  a  particular  degree  of  them, 
precifely  adapted  to  the  eflPcft,  which  we  examine.  But  farther  attributes  or  far- 
ther degrees  of  the  fame  attributes,  we  can  never  be  authorized  to  infer  or  fuppofe, 
by  any  rules  of  juft  reafoning.  Now  without  fome  fuch  licence  of  fuppofition, 
*tis  impoffible  for  us  to  argue  from  the  caufe,  or  infer  any  alteration  in  the  ef- 
feft,  beyond  what  has  immediately  fallen  under  our  obfervation.  Greater  good 
produced  by  this  Bering  muft  ftill  prove  a  greater  degree  of  goodnefs :  More  im- 
partial diftribution  of  rewards  and  punidiments  muft  proceed  from  a  fuperior  re- 
gard to  juftice  and  equity.  Every  fuppofed  addition  to  the  works  of  nature 
makes  an  addition  to  the  attributes  of  the  author  of  nature ;  and  confequently, 
being  entirely  unfupported  by  any  reafon  or  argument,  can  never  be  admitted  but 
as  mere  conjefture  and  hypothcfis  ^. 

The 

*  In  general^  it  may,  I  things  be  eftablifhed  as    its  particular  efFe6ls,  It  mnf!  be  impoflibfcto  infer 
a  maxim,  that  where  any  caufe  is  knoAfn  only  by    any  new  effeds  from  that  caoTe ;  fmce  the  quali- 

A  a  a  2  cic9. 
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Tfcs  gcenlf  fo^vct  of  our  miftake  io  this  fubjeft,  and  of  the  unbounded  Rceiice 
of  conjecture*  which  we  indulge,  is,  that  we  tacitly  confider  ourfelves,  as  in  thf 
place  pf  thf  fi^preme  Being,  and  conclude,  that  he  wilK  on  every  occafion,  ob^ 
i^rve  the  fame  conduct,  wliich  we  ourfelves,  in  his  fituation,  would  have  em* 
braced  as  reafpnable  and  eligible.  But  befides,  that  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature 
may  convince  us,  that  almoft  every  thing  is  regulated  by  principles^  and  onaxims 
very  different  from  ours ;  befides  this^  I  fay,  it  muft  evidently  4ppe^  (iontr^ry 
to  all  rule  of  analogy  to  reafon  from  the  intentions  and  projects  of  men  to  tbofe 
pf  a  being  ib  different,  and  fo  much  fuperior.  In  human  nature,  t;hpre  is  a  cer^ 
tain  ex^rienced  coherence  of  defigns  and  inclinations ;  fo  that  when,^  frpoi  any 
fa^ts,  we  have  difcovered  one  intention  of  any  man,  it  may  often  be  re^Ionabk^ 
from  experience,  to  infer  another,  and  draw  a  long  chain  pf  coniclu^ns  concern^ 
ing  his  paft  or  future  conduct.  But  this  noethod  of  reafoning  never  can  h;ive  pUca 
with  regard  to  a  Being,  fo  remote  and  incomprehenfible,  who  bears  lefs  analogy 
to  any  other  Being  in  the  univerfe  than  the  fun  to  a  waxen  taper,,  and  who  dit- 
covers  himfelf  only  by  (bme  faint  traces  or  outlines,  beyond  which  we  have  a^ 
authority  to  afcribe  to  him  any  attribute  or  perfeftion.  What  we  imagine  to  be 
a  fuperior  perfection  may  really  be  a  defed.  Or  were  it  ever  fo  much  a  pcrfcc- 
tion,  the  aicribing  it  to  the  fupreme  Being,  where  k  appears  not  to  have  beeti 
really  exerted,  to  the  full,  in  his  works,  favors  more  of  fhittery  and  panegyric, 
than  of  juft  reafoning  and  found  philofophy.  All  the  philofophy,  therefore,  in 
the  world,  and  all  the  religion,  which  is  nothing  but  a  fpccies  of  philofophy, 
will  never  be  able  to  carry  us  beyond  the  ufual  courfe  of  experience,  or  give  us 
meafures  of  condudb  and  behavior,  different  from  thofe  which  are  furnifhed  bg 
reflexions  on  common  life.  No  new  hSt  can  ever  be  inferred  from  the  reiigjpvvt 
hypothefis ;  no  event  forefeen  or  foretold ;  no  reward  or  puniihment  expeXed  oc 
dreaded,  beyond  what  is  already  known  by  pra&ice  and  obfervation.  So  tha(  my 
apohogy  for  Epicurus  will  dill  appear  fplid  and  fatisfadory  j  nor  have  the  poli- 
tical intercfts  of  fociety  any  connexion  with  the  philofophical  difputes  concormog 
metaphyfics  and  religion. 

There  is  dill  one  circuoiftance,  replied  I,  which  you  feem  to  have  overlooked. 
Tha'  I  fhould  allow  your  premifes,  I  muft  ftill  deny  your  conclufion.  You  con* 
elude,  that  religious  doctrines  and  reafonings  can  have  no  influence  on  life,  be* 
caufe  they  oughl  to  have  no  influence  ;  never  confidering,  that  men  re^on  not  ia 
the  fame  manner  you  do,  but  draw  many  confequences  from  the  belief  of  a  divine 
exiftence,  and  fuppofe  that  the  Deity  will  inflid  punifliments  on  vice,  and  beftow 

ties,  which  are  lequifite  to  produce  thefe  new  ef-  ertion  of  a  like  energy  (for  'tis  inipoflible  it  can 

fe£ls  along  with  the  former,  mull  either  be  differ-  be  abfolutely  the  fame)  I  fay,  this  exertion  of  a 

cnt,  or  foperior,  or  of  more  extenfive  operation,  like  energy  in  a  different  penod  of  fpace  and  time 

than  thofewhlchiimply  produced  the effed, whence  is  a  very  arbitrary  fappofition,  and  what  tlMce 

alone  the  caafe  is  fuppofed  to  be  known  to  as.  We  cannot  poflibly  be  any  traces  of  in  the  efieds,  from 

can  never,   therefore,  have  any  reafon  to  fuppofe  which  all  our  knowlege  of  the  caufe  is  originall/ 

the  exiftence  of  thefe  qualities.     To  fay  that  the  derived.     Let  the  inferred  caufe  be  exa^ly  pro- 

new  efie^s  proceed  only  from  a  continuation  of  the  portioned  (as  it  (hould  be)  to  the  known  effm  ; 

fame  energy,  which  is  already  known  from  the  and  'tis  impoffible  that  it  can  poflefs  any  qoalities, 

lij^  effedts,  will  not  remove  the  difficulty.     For  from  which  new  or  different  effcdU  can  be  is- 

even  granting  this  to  be  the  cafe,  (which  can  fel-  /irred, 
doA  be  foppofed)  the  veiy  continuation  and  ex- 

rewards 
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rewards  on  virtue,  beyond  what  appear  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature.  Whe- 
ther this  reafgning^of  theirs  be  juft  or  not»  is  nq  |x^atter.  Its  iqflyence  on  their  life 
and  conduct  muft  ftill  be  the  fame.*  And  thof^  who  may  attempt. to  difabufe 
them  of  fuch  prejudices,  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  good  reafoners,  but  I  can- 
not allow  th^ni  to  be  gK^  cifi^^ns  and  p9litk:ian|  i  Gfictj  ^ey  ArepTRien  fr^tn  one 
reftfaint  upon  their  paffions,  and  make  the  infringement' of  the  laws  of  fociety,  ii> 
one  refpeft,  more  eafy  and  f«cupe«   •  '  . 

After  all,  I  may,  perhaps,  agree  to  your  general  conclufion  in  favor  of  li- 
berty, tho'  upon  different  premifes  from  thofe,  on  which  you  endeavor  to  found 
it.  I  think  that  the  ftate  ought  to  tolerate  every  principle  of  philofophy ;  nor  is 
there  an  inftance  that  any  government  has  fuffered  in  its  political  interefts  by  fucK 
ioduigtfoce.  Tbeqe  is  'no  enduifiafm  ^mong  philofophers ;  their  do&rines  are 
not  very  alluring  to  the  people ;  and  no  reflraint  can  he  put  upon  their  reafonings^ 
but  what  cnuft  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  the  fciences,  and  even  to  the  ftate,. 
by  paving  the  way  for  periecutioa  and  oppreflion  in  points,  where  the  generality 
gf  mankind  are  more  deeply  interefted  and  concerned. 

But  thccc  occurs  ta  me  (continued  I)  with  regard  to  your  main  topic,  a  dif-f 
ficulty,  which  I  fhall  juft  propofe  to  you,  without  infifting  on  it ;  left  k  lead  into 
r^iMoniogs  of  too  nice  and  delicate  a  nature.  In  ^,  word,  I  much  doubt  whether 
^  be  poftible  for  a  caufe  to  be  known  only  by  its  eflfed  (as  you  have  all  along  fupr 
po(i?d)  or  to  be  of  fo  fingular  and  particular  a  nature  as  to  have  no  parallel  and  no 
/^milarity  with  any  other  caufc  or  objeA,  that  has  ever  fallen  under  our  obferva<» 
fioq.  *Tis  only  when  vuo /pedes  of  objefts  are  found  to  be  conftantly  conjoined^ 
that  we  can  infer  the  one  from  the  other ;  and  were  an  tStOi  preiented,  which  was 
entirely  fingular,  and  cpuid  not  be  comprehended  under  any  known  fpeeies  •,  I 
do  not  iee,  that  we  could  form  any  conjefture,  or  inference  at  all  concerning  its 
caufe.  If  experience  and  observation  and  analogy  be,  indeed,  the  only  guidts^ 
wh;ch  we  can  reafonabiy  follow  in  in&rencee  of  this  nature ;  both  the  eStOi  and 
cauie  muft  bear  a-fimilarity  and  refemhiance  to  other  efifefts  and  caufes  which  we 
know,  and  which  we  have  found  in  maoy  inftances,  to  be  conjoined  with  each 
other.  I  leavie  it  to  your  own  refle&ions  to  proiecute  the  confequences  of  this 
principle.  ]  fhall  juft  obferve,  that  as  the  antagonifts  of  Epicurus  always  fujH 
pofe  the  univerfe,  an  efFed  quite  fingular  and  unparalleled,  to  be  the  proiof  of  a 
Deity,  a  caufe  no  lefs  fingular  and  unparalleled  ;  your  reafonings,  upon  that  fup^ 
Bofition,  feem,  at  kaft,  to  m^rit  our  attention.  There  is,  I  own,  fome  difficulty^ 
how  we  can  ever  return  from  the  caufe  to  the  efteA,  and  reafoning  from  out  ideal 
of  the  former,  infer  any  alteration  on  the  latter,  or  any  addidon  to  it. 
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SECTION      XII. 

OF     THE    ACADEMICAL     OR    SCEPTICAL 

PHJLOSOPHY. 


PART        L 

THERE  is  not  a  greater  number  of  philofophical  reafonings»  difplayed  upon 
any  fubjcft,  than  thofe,  which  prove  the  exiftence  of  a  Eteity,  and  refute 
the  fallacies  of  Atheifts  ;  and  yet  the  mod:  religious  philofophers  ftill  difpute  whe- 
ther any  man  can  be  fo  blinded  as  to  be  a  fpeculative  atheifl:.  How  (hall  we  re- 
concile thefe  contradiftions?  The  knight-errants,  who  wandered  about  to  clear 
the  world  of  dragons  and  giants,  never  entertained  the  leaft  doubt  with  regard  to 
the  exiftence  of  thcfe  monftersu 

i  Th-e  Sceptic  is  another  enemy  of  religion,  who  naturally  provokes  the  indigna- 
tion of  all  divines  and  graver  philofophers^  tho*  'tis  certain,  that  no  man  ever 
met  with  any  fuch  abfurd  creature,  or  converfed  with  a  man,  who  had  no  opi- 
nion or  principle  concerning  any  fubjeft,  either  of  adion  or  fpeculation.  This 
begets  a  very  natural  queftion  ;  What  is  meant  by  a  fceptic  ?  And  how  far  it  is 
poffible  to  pufh  thefe  philofophical  principles  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  ? 

There  is  a  fpecies  of  fcepticifm,  antecedent  to  all  ftudy  and  philofophy,  which 
b  much  inculcated  by  Des  Cartes  and  others,  asafovereign  prefervative  againft 
error  and  precipitate  judgment.  It  recommends  an  univerfal  doubt,  not  only  of 
all  our  former  opinions  and  principles,  but  alfo  of  our  very  faculties ;  of  whole 
veracity,  fay  they,  we  muft  aiTure  ourfelves,  by  a  chain  of  reafoning,  deduced 
from  fome  original  principle,  which  cannot  pofllbly  be  fallacious  or  deceitful. 
But  neither  is  there  any  fuch  original  principle,  which  has  a  prerogative  above 
others,  that  are  felf-evident  and  convincing  :  Or  if  there  were,  could  we  advance 
a  ftep  beyond  it,  but  by  the  ufc  of  thefe  very  faculties,  of  which  we  are  fuppofed 
to  be  already  diffident.  The  CA^jtTESIAN  doubt,  therefore,  were  it  ever  poffible 
CO  be  attained  by  anv  human  creature  (as  it* plainly  is  not)  would  be  entirely  in- 
curable ;  and  no  reafoning  could  ever  bring  us  to  a  ftate  of  aflurance  and  convio- 
tion  upon  any  fubjefli. 

It  muft,  however,  be  confefled,  that  this  fpecies  of  fcepticifm,  when  more 
moderate,  may  be  underftood  in  a  very  reafonable  fenfe,  and  is  a  neceflary  pre- 
parative to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  by  preferving  a  proper  impartiality  in  our 
judgments,  and  weaning  our  mind  from  all  thofe  prejudices,  which  we  may  have 
imbibed  from  education  or  rafti  opinion.  To  begin  with  clear  and  felf-evident 
principles,  to  advance  by  timorous  and  fure  fteps,  to  review  frequently  our  con- 
clufions,  and  examine  accurately  all  their  confequences  •,  tho'  by  this  means  we 
(hall  make  both  a  flow  and  a  ftiort  progrefs  in  our  fyftems ;  are  the  only  methods, 
by  which  we  can  ever  hope  to  reach  truth,  and  attain  a  proper  ftability  and  cer- 
tainty in  our  determinations. 

There 
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'There  5  another fpccics  of  fcepticifm,  confequent  to  fcicnce  and  enquiry,  where 
men  are  fuppofed  to  have  difcovered,  either  the  abfolute  fallacioufnefs  of  their  men- 
tal faculties,  or  their  unfitnefs  to  reach  any  fixed  aetermination  in  all  thofe  curious 
lubjeds  of  fpeculation,  about  which  they  are  commonly  employed.  Even  our 
very  fenfes  arc  brought  into  difpute,  by  a  certain  fpccies  of  philofophers  5  and  the 
maxims  of  common  life  are  fubjefted  to  the  fame  doubt  as  the  moft  profound  prin- 
ciples or  ,conclu(ions  of  metaphyfics  and  theology.  As  thefe  paradoxical  tenets 
(if  they  may  be  called  tenets)  are  to  be  met  with  in  fome  philofophers,  and  the 
refutation  of  them  in  feveral,  they  naturally  excite  our  curiofity,  and  make  us 
enquire  into  the  arguments,  on  which  they  may  be  founded. 

I  NEED  not  infift  upon  the  more  trite  topics,  employed  by  the  fceptics  in  all  ages, 
againft  the  evidence  of  fenfe ;  fuch  as  thofe  derived  from  the  imperfc6tion  and  fal- 
lacioufnefs of  our  organs,  on  number lefs  occafions;  the  crooked  appearance  of  an 
oar  in  water ;  the  various  afpefts  of  objefts,  according  to  their  dilierent  diftances  ; 
the  double  images,  which  arife  from  the  prefliAg  one  eye  ;  with  many  other  ap- 
pearances of  a  like  nature  ;  thefe  fceptical  topics,  indeed,  are  only  fufficient  to 
prove,  that  the  fenfes  alone  are  not  implicitely  to  be  depended  on ;  but  that  we 
muft  correft  their  evidence  by  reafon,  and  by  confidcrations,  derived  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  medium,  the  diftance  of  the  objeft,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  organ, 
in  order  to  render  them,  within  their  fphere,  the  proper  criteria  of  truth  and 
fallhood.  There  are  other  more  profound  arguments  againft  the  fenfes,  which 
admit  not  of  fo  eafy  a  folution. 

It  feems  evident,  that  men  arc  carried,  by  a  natural  inftinft  or  prepoffeflion, 
to  repofe  faith  in  their  fenfes ;  and  that,  without  any  reafoning,  or  even  almoft 
before  the  ufc  of  reafon,  we  always  fuppofe  an  external  univerfe,  which  depends 
not  on  our  perception,  but  would  .exift,  tho*  we  and  every  fenfible  creature  were 
abfent  or  annihilated.  Even  the  animal  creation  are  governed  by  a  like  opinion, 
and  preferve  this  belief  of  external  objefts,  in  all  their  thoughts,  defigns,  and  ac- 
tions. 

It  (eems  alfo  evident,  that  when  men  follow  this  blind  and  powerful  inftinft  of 
nature,  they  always  fuppofe  the  very  images,  prcfented  by  the  fenfes,  to  be  the 
external  obje6b,  and  never  entertain  any  fufpicion,  that  the  one  are  nothing  but 
r^prcfent^tions  of  the  other.  This  very  table,  which  we  fee  white,  and  which  we 
feel  hard,  is  believed  to  exift,  independent  of  our  percept^,  and  robe  fomething 
external  to  our  mind,  which  perceives  it.  Our  prefence  beftows  not  being  on 
it:  Our  abjfence  annihilates  it  not.  It  preferves  its  exiftencc  uniform  and  en- 
tire, independent  of  the  lituation  of  intelligent  beings,  who  perceive  or  contem- 
plate it. 

But  this  univerfal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men  is  foon  deftroyed  by  the 
flighteft  philofophy,  which  teaches  us,  that  nothing  can  ever  be  prefent  to  the 
mind  but  an  im^e  or  perception,  and  that  the  fenfes  are  only  t^e  inlets,  thro' 
which  ihtk  images  are  received,  without  being  ever  able  to  produce  any  immediate 
intercourfe  between  the  mind  and  the  objcft.  The  table,  which  we  fee,  feems  to 
diminifh,  as  wc  renK>vc  farther  from  it :  But  the  real  table  which  exifts  independ- 
ent of  us,  fufiers  no  alteration  :  It  was,  therefore,  nothing  but  its  image,  which 
was  prefent  to  the  mind.  Thefe  arc  the  obvious  didtates  of  reafon  \  and  no  man, 
who  relief  ever  doubted,  that  the  cxiftcnces,  which  we  conlider,  when  we  fay, 

this 
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ibis  hmift  and  tbdi  tree  ztt  nothing  but  perceptions  in  the  mlnd^  and  fleeting  Cb- 
pies  Of  reprefentations  of  other  exiftences»  which  remain  uniform  and  indepen*^ 
dent. 

So  far,  then,  arc  we  neceflitatcd  by  reafoning  to  contradift  or  depart  from 
the  primary  inftinfts  of  nature,  and  to  embrace  a  new  fyftem  with  regard  to  the 
eridence  of  our  fcnfcs.  But  here  philofophy  finds  itfelf  extremely  embarrafled, 
when  it  would  juftify  this  new  fyftem,  and  obviate  the  cavils  and  objections  of  the 
fceptics.  It  can  no  longer  plead  the  infallible  and  irrefiftible  inftin6t  of  nature  : 
For  that  led  us  to  a  auite  different  fyftem,  which  is  acknowleged  fallible  and  even 
erroneous.  And  to  juftify  this  pretended  philofophical  fyftem,  by  a  chain  of  clear 
and  convincing  argument,  or  even  any  appearance  of  argument,  exceeds  the  po#er 
of  all  human  capacity. 

By  what  ailment  can  it  be  proved,  that  the  perceptions  of  the  mind  muft 
be  caufed  by  external  objedb,  entirely  different  from  them,  tho'  refembling  them 
(if  that  be  poflible)  and  could  not  arife  either  from  the  energy  of  the  mind  itfelf, 
or  from  the  fuggeftion  of  feme  invifible  and  unknown  fpirit,  or  from  fome  other 
caufe  ftill  nliore  unknown  to  us  ?  'Tis  acknowleged,  that^  in  faA,  many  of  theft 
perceptions  arife  not  from  any  thing  eitemai,  as  in  dreams,  madndlsi  and  other 
difeafes.  And  nothing  can  be  more  inexplicable  than  the  manner,  in  which  bo^ 
dy  fhould  fo  operate  upon  mind  as  ever  to  convey  an  image  of  itfelf  to  a  fubftancc 
.fuppofed  of  fo  different,  and  even  contrary  a  nature. 

*Tis  a  queftion  of  faft,  whether  the  perceptions  of  the  fcnfes  be  produced  by 
external  objedf,  refembling  them  :  How  ihaii  (his  qu^ftion  be  determined  ?  By 
tftxperience  furely ;  as  all  other  queftions  of  a  like  nattire.  But  here  experience  is, 
and  muft  be  entirely  filent.  The  mind  has  never  any  thing  prefent  to  it  but  thfc 
perceptions,  and  cannot  poffibly  reach  any  experience  of  their  connexion  with  bb* 
je6b.  The  fuppofition  of  fuch  a  connexion  is^  therefore,  without  any  fdundadon 
in  reafoning. 

To  have  recourfe  to  the  veracity  of  the  fupreme  Being,  in  order  to  prove  the 
veracity  of  our  fenfcs,  is  furcly  makibg  a  very  uneatpedked  tiiyiiit.  If  his  vera- 
city were  at  all  concerned  in  this  matter,  our  feofes  would  be  mtirely  lAfaliible ; 
becaufe  it  is  not  poflible  that  he  can  ever  deceive.  Not  to  mention<  that  if  the  eX* 
cernal  world  be  once  called  iii  doubt,  we  (faall  be  at  a  }o6  to  find  argumencB,  by 
which  we  may  prove  i^  exificnce  of  that  Being  or  any  of  his  ^rttributes/ 

This  is  a  topic,  therefore,  in  which  the  profounder  and  more  phUofophicol  (bf[>* 
tics  will  always  triumph,  when  they  endeavor  to  introduce  an  Qntver^dbHibt  into 
idlfubjeds  of  human  know^ege  and  enquiry.  Do  you  follow  the  Iniftin^s  Md  pro^ 
penfities  of  nature,  may  they  fay,  in  alfenting  to  the  veracity  of  fenfe .?  But  thcfc 
lead  you  to  believe,  that  the  very  perception  or  fenfible  image  is  the  externa!  ob- 
.jeft.  Do  you  difclaim  this  principle,  in  order  to  embrace  a  more  rational  opinion, 
that  the  perceptions  are  only  reprefemations  of  fomething  extefKtol  ?  You  here  de- 
part from  your  natural  propenfities  and  more  obvious  fentiments  \  and  yet  are  ndt 
able  to  fatisfy  your  reafon,  which  can  never  find  any  convincimg  argument  firom  ex- 
perience to  prove,  that  the  perceptiona  are  connected  with  dHy  external  objeAs. 

There  is  another  iceptical  topic  of  a  like  tiatore,  di^iv^d  fr^^  themoft  pro- 
found philofophy  ;  which  might  merit  OKir  acrentiotH  wcM  It  rtquifite  tt>  dive  To 
deep,  in  order  to  difcovtr  aiigumencs  and  laoalbitii^  Which  Mn  leirve  ibfittleahy 
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ferious  purpofe.  'Tis  univcrfally  allowed  by  modern  enquirers,  that  all  the  fen* 
jible  qualities  of  objeds,  fuch  as  hard,  foft,  hot,  cold,  white,  black,  &r.  are 
merely  fecondary,  and  cxift  not  in  the  objedls  thcmfelves,  but  are  perceptions  of 
the  mind,  without  any  external  archetype  or  model,  which  they  reprcfent.  If  this 
be  allowed,  with  regard  to  fecondary  qualities,  it  mud  alfo  follow  with  regard  to 
the  fuppofed  primary  qualities  of  extenfion  sM  folidity  ;  nor  can  the  latter  be 
any  more  entitled  to  that  denomination  than  the  former.  The  idea  of  exten- 
fion is  entirely  acquired  from  the  fenfes  of  fight  and  feeling  ;  and  if  all  the  quali- 
ties, perceived  by  the  fenfes,  be  in  the  mind,  not  in  the  objeA,  the  fame  conclu- 
fion  muft  reach  the  idea  of  extenfion,  which  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  fenfible 
ideas  or  the  ideas  of  fecondary  qualities.  Nothing  can  fave  us  from  this  conclu* 
fion,  but  the  afierting,  that  the  ideas  of  thofe  priiiiary  qualities  are  attained  by 
AbJiraSiion  ^  which,  if  we  examine  accurately,  we  fiiall  find  to  be  unintelligible, 
and  even  abfurd.  An  extenfion,  that  is  neither  tangible  nor  vifible,  cannot  pof- 
fibly  be  conceived  :  And  a  tangible  or  vifjblc  extenfion,  which  is  neither  hard  nor 
foft,  black  nor  white,  is  equally  beyond  the  reach  of  human  conception.  Let 
any  man  try  to  conceive  a  triangle  in  general,  which  is  neither  Ifofceles^  nor  Scale- 
nuMy  nor  has  any  particular  length  nor  proportion  of  fides  \  and  he  will  foon  per- 
ceive the  abfurdity  of  all  the  fcholafiic  notions  with  regard  to  abfiradtion  and  ge- 
neral ideas  *• 

Thus  the  firft  philofophical  objection  to  the  evidence  of  fenfe  or  to  the  opinion 
of  external  exigence  confifts  in  this,  that  fuch  an  opinion,  if  refted  on  natural  in- 
ftindb,  is  contrary  to  reafon,  and  if  referred  to  reafon,  is  contrary  to  natural  in- 
ftin£t,  and  at  the  fame  time  carries  no  rational  evidence  with  it,  to  convince  an 
impartial  enquirer.  The  fecond  objedion  goes  farther,  and  reprefents  this  opini- 
on as  contrary  to  reafon  ;  at  lead,  if  it  be  a  principle  of  reafon,  that  all  fenfible 
qualities  are  in  the  mind,  not  in  the  obje6b. 

P    A    R     T      II. 

It  may  feem  a  very  extravagant  attempt*  of  the  fceptics  to  deftroy  reafon  by 
^gument  and  ratiocination  ;  yet  is  this  the  grand  fcope  of  all  their  enquiries  and 
difputes.  They  endeavor  to  find  objeftipns,  both  to  our  abftradt  rcafonings,  and 
to  thofe  which  regard  matter  of  fadt  and  exiftence. 

The  chief  objeftion  againft  all  abJlraSi  reafonings  is  derived  from  the  ideas  of 
fpace  and  time ;  ideas,  which,  in  common  life  and  to  a  carelefs  view,  are  very 
clear  and  intelhgible,  but  when  they  pafs  thro*  the  fcrutiny  of  the  profound  fcien- 
ces  (and  they  arc  the  chief  objeft  of  thefe  fciences)  afford  principles  which  feem 

*  This  argament  is  drawn  from  Dr.  Bbrklkt;  atheifls  and  free-thinkers.  But  that  all  his  arga- 
«nd  indeed  moft  of  the  writings  of  that  very  inge-  ment**  the*  otherwife  intended,  are,  in  reality, 
nious  author  form  the  bell  leilbns  of  fcepticiim,  merely  fceptical,  appears  from  this,  tbtu  they  ad- 
v^kich  are  to  be  found  cither  among  the  anttent  mit  of  no  anjkver  and  produce  ho  ronviQion.  Their 
or  modern  philofophers,  Bayle  not  excepted,  only  efFeft  is  to  caufe  that  momentary  amaze- 
He  profefles,  however,  in  his  title-page  (and  un-  ment  and  irrefolution  and  confufion,  which  is  the 
doubcedl)r  with  great  cruih)  to  have  compofed  his  refult  of  fcepticifm. 
book  againft  the  fceptio  as  well  a>  againft  the 
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full  of  abfurdity  and  contradiftion.  No  prieftly  dogmas^  invcrtted  on  purpofe  to 
tame  and  fubdue  the  rebellious'  reafon  ot  mankind,  ever  fliodked  common  fcnfe 
more  than  the  doftrine  of  the  infinite  divifibility  of  extenfion,  with  its  confequpn**. 
ces ;  as  they  are  pompoufly  difplayed  by  all  geometricians  and  metaphyficians^ 
with  a  kind  of  triumph  and  exultation.  A  real  quantity,  infinitely  lels  than  any 
finite  quantity,  containing  quantttes,  infinitely  lefsthan  itfelf,  and  fo  on,  in 
infinitum ;  this  is  an  edifice  fo  bold  and  prodigious,  that  it  is  too  weighty  for 
any  pretended  demonftration  to  fupport,  becaufe  it  (hocks  the  cleareft  and  nu)ft 
natural  principles  of  human  reafon  ^  .  But  what  renders  the  matter  more  extraor- 
dinary, is,  that  thefe  feemingly  abfurd  opinions  arc  fupported  by  a  chain  of  rea» 
foning,  the  cleareft  and  moft  natural ;  nor  is  it  poflible  for  us  to  allow  the  pre« 
mifes  without  admitting  the  confequenccs.  Nothing  can  be  more  convincing  and 
fatisfadtory  than  all  the  conclufions  concerning  the  properties  of  circles  and  tri- 
angles ;  and  yet,  when  thefe  are  once  received,  how  can  we  deny,  that  the  angle 
of  conta£l  betwixt  a  circle  and  its  tangent  is  infinitely  lefs  than  any  redbilineal  angle, 
that  as  you  may  encreafe  the  diameter  of  the  circle  in  infinitumj  this  angle  of  con- 
tad  becomes  ftill  lefs,  even  in  infinitum^  and  that  the  angle  of  contaft  between 
6ther  curves  and  their  tangents  may  be  infinitely  lefs  than  thofe  between  any  circle 
and  its  tangent,  and  fo  on,  in  infinitum  ?  The  demonftration  of  thefe  principles 
feems  as  unexceptionable  as  that  which  proves  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  to  be 
equal  to  two  right  ones  j  tho*  the  latter  opinion  be  natural  and  eafy,  and  the  former 
big  with  contradiftion  and  abfurdity.  Reafon  here  feems  to  be  thrown  into  a  kind 
of  amazement  and  fufpence,  which,  without  the  fuggeftions  of  any  fceptic,  gives 
her  a  diffidence  of  herfelf,  and  of  the  ground  on  which  he  treads.  She  fees  a  fiill 
light,  which  illuminates  certain  places  ;  but  that  light  borders  upon  the  moft  pro- 
found darknefs.  And  betwixt  thefe  flie  is  fo  dazzled  and  confounded,  that  flie 
fcarce  can  pronounce  with  certainty  and  afllirance  concerjning  any  one  objeft. 

The  abfurdity  of  thefe  bold  determinations  of  the  abftraft  fciences  feems  to 
become,  if  poffiblc,  ftill  more  palpable  with  regard  to  time  than  extenfion.  An 
infinite  number  of  real  parts  of  time,  paffing  in  fucceffion,  and  exhaufted  one  af- 
ter another,  appears  fo  evident  a  contradidion,  that  no  man,  one  fliould  think, 
whofe  judgment  is  not  corrupted,  inftead  of  being  improved,  by  the  fciences, 
would  ever  be  able  to  admit  of  it. 

Yet  ftill  reafon  muft  remain  reftlefs  and  unquiet,  even  with  regard  to  that 
fcepticifm,  to  which  (he  is  led  by  thefe  feeming  abfurdities  and  contradiftions. 
How  any  clear,  diftinft  idea  can  contain  circumftances,  contradidory  to  itfelf,  or 
to  any  other  clear,  diftind  idea,  is  abfolutely  incomprehenfible ;  and  is,  perhaps, 
as  abfurd  as  any  propofition,  which  can  be  formed.  So  that  nothing  can  be  more 
fceptical,  or  more  full  of  doubt  and  hefitation,  than  this  fcepticifm  itfelf,  which 


^  Whatever  difpates  there  may  be  about  ma- 
thematical points,  we  maft  allow  that  there  are 
phyfical  points ;  that  is,  parts  of  exteniion,  which 
cannot  be  divided  or  leifened,  cither  by  the  eye 
or  imagination.  Thefe  images,  then,  which  are 
prefent  to  the  fancy  or  fenfes,  are  abfolutely  in- 
vifiblei  and  confequently  muft  be  allowed  by  ma^ 


thematicians  to  be  infinitely  lefs  than  any  real 
part  of  extenfion  ;  and  yet  nothing  appears  more 
certain  to  reafon,  than  that  an  infinite  number  of 
them  compofes  an  infinite  extenfion.  How  much 
more  an  infinite  number  of  thofe  infinitely  fmall 
parts  of  extenfion^whiclr are  ftill  fuppofed  infinite- 
ly diviftble.  .        ^ 
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.^rifes  from  fome  of  the  paradoxical  condufions  of  geometry  or  the  fcience  of  quan- 
tity ".  .  . 

The  fceptical  objedtions  to  moral  evidence  or  to  the  reafonings  concerning  mat-* 
ter  of  fad  are  either  popular  or  pbikfopbical.  The  popular  objcftions  are  derived 
from  the  natural  wea^nefs  of  human  underftanding ;  the  contradidory  opinions, 
which  have  been  entertained  in  different  ages  and  nations  ;  the  variations  of  our 
judgment  in  ficknefs  and  health,  youth  and  old  age,  profperity  and  adverfity  5 
the  perpetual  contradidlion  of  each  particular  man's  opinions  and  fentiments  ;  with 
many  other  tQpics  of  that  kind.  'Tis  needlefs  to  infift  farther  on  this  head. 
Thefe  objedlions  are  but  weak.  For  as,  in  common  life,  we  reafon  every  mo- 
ment concerning  fa6t  and  exiftence,  and  cannot  poflibly  fubfift,  without  conti- 
nually employing  this  fpecies  of  argument,  any  popular  objedions,  derived  from 
thence,  muft  be  infufficient  to  deftroy  that  evidence.  The  great  fubverter  of  Pyrrho- 
nifm  or  the  exceflive  principles  of  fcepticifm,  is  aftion,  and  employment,  and  the 
occupations  of  common  life.  Thefe  principles  may  florifli  and  triumph  in  the 
fchools  5  where  it  is,  indeed,  difficult,  if  not  impoffible  to  refute  them.  But  as 
foon  as  they  leave  the  fliade,  and  by  the  prefence  of  the  real  objefts,  which  ac- 
tuate our  paffions  and  fentiments,  are  put  in  oppofition  to  the  more  powerful  prin-. 
ciples  of  our  nature,  they  vanifli  like  fmoak,  and  leave  the  moft  determined 
fceptic  in  the  fame  condition  as  other  mortals. 

The  fceptic,  therefore,  had  better  keep  in  his  proper  fphere,  and  difplay 
thofe  pbilofopbical  objcftions,  which  arife  from  more  profound  refearches.  Here 
he  feems  to  have  ample  matter  of  triumph  •,  while  he  juftly  infifts,  that  all  our 
evidence  for  any  matter  of  fa6t,  which  lies  beyond  the  teftimony  of  fenfe  or  me- 
mory, is  derived  entirely  from  the  relation  of  caufc  and  effc£t  •,  that  we  have  n6 
other  idea  of  this  relation  than  that  of  two  objeds,  which  have  been  frequently 
conjoined  together  ;  that  we  have  no  arguments  to  convince  us,  that  objcfts,  which 
have,  in  our  experience,  been  frequently  conjoined,  will  likewife,  in  other  inftan- 
ces,  be  conjoined  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  that  nothing  leads  us  to  this  inference 
but  cuftom  or  a  certain  inftinft  of  our  nature  -,  which  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  refill, 
but  which,  like  other  inftinfts,  may  be  fallacious  and  deceitful.  While  the  fcep- 
tic infifts  upon  thefe  topics,  he  fhews  his  force,  or  rather,  indeed,  his  own  and 
our  weaknefs ;  and  feems,  for  the  time  at  leaft,  to  deftroy  all  aflTurance  and  con- 
viction. Thefe  arguments  might  be  difplay ed  at  greater  length,  if  any  durable 
good  or  benefit  to  focicty  could  ever  be  expeded  to  refult  from  them. 

^  It  (eemsto  rae  not  impoffible  to  avoid  thefe  recalled,  and  oar  reasoning  and  conclufion  pro- 
abfurdities  and  contradi£Uons,  if  it  be  admitted,  ceed  in  the  fame  way,  as  if  they  were  aflually  pre- 
thac  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  abflra^t  or  general  fent  If  this  be  admitted  (as  feems  reafonable) 
ideas,  properly  fpeaking;  but  that  all  general  it  follows  that  all  the  ideas  of  quantity,  upon  which 
ideas  are,  in  reality,  particular  ones,  attached  mathematicians  reafon,  are  nothing  but  particular, 
to  a  general  term,  which  recalls,  upon  occafion,  aad  fuch  as  are  fuLgefted  by  the  fenfes  and  ima- 
other  particular  ones,  that  refemble,  in  certain  cir-  gination,  and  confequently,  cannot  be  infinite}/ 
camftanccs,  the  idea,  prefent  to  the  mind.  Thus  divifible.  'Tis  fufficient  to  have  dropt  this  hint  at 
when  the  term  Horfe  is  pronounced,  we  immcdi-  prefent,  wi  hont  profecuring  it  -iny  farther.  It 
ately  figure  to  ourfelves  the  idea  of  a  black  or  a  certainly  concerns  ail  lovers  of  fcience  not  to  ex- 
white  animal,  of  a  particular  fize  or  figure :  But  pofe  themfeives  to  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of 
as  that  term  is  alfo  ufed  to  be  applied  to  animals  the  ignorant  by  their  condufions ;  an4  thi^  feems 
of  other  colors,  figures  and  fizes,  thefe  ideas,  tho'  the  readied  folution  of  thefe  difficulties. 
aot  actually  prefent  to  the  imagiiialioD^  are  eafiiy 
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For  here  is  the  chief  and  mod  confounding  objeftion  to  excejfive  fccpticifm,  that 
no  durable  good  can  ever  refult  from  it ;  while  it  remains  in  its  full  force  and  vi- 
gor. We  need  only  aflc  fuch  a  fceptic,  fVhat  his  meaning  is  ?  And  what  he  pro- 
pofes  hy  all  thefe  curious  refearcbes  ?  He  is  immediately  at  a  lofs,  and  knows  not 
what  to  anfwcr.  A  Copernican  or  Ptolemaic,  who  fupports  each  his  differ- 
ent fyftem  of  aftronomy,  may  hope  to  produce  a  convidtion,  which  will  remain, 
conftant  and  durable,  with  his  audience.  A  Sroic  or  Epicurean  difplays  prin- 
ciples, which  may  not  only  be  durable,  but  which  have  a  mighty  effeft  on  conduct 
and  behavior.  But  a  Pyrrhonian  cannot  propofe,  that  his  philofophy  will  have 
any  conftant  influence  on  the  mind  :  Or  if  it  had,  that  its  influence  would  be  be- 
neficial to  fociety.  On  the  contrary,  he  muft  acknowlcge,  if  he  will  acknow- 
lege  any  thing,  that  all  human  life  muft  perilh,  were  his  prirxiples  univcrfally  and 
fteadily  to  prevail.  All  difcourfc,  all  adlion  would  immediately  ceafe ;  and  men 
remain  in  a  total  lethargy,  till  the  neceffities  of  nature,  unfacisfied,  put  an  end  to 
their  miferable cxiftence.  'Tis  true;  fo  fatal  an  event  is  very  little  to  be  dread- 
ed. Nature  is  always  too  ftrong  for  principle.  And  tho*  a  Pyrrhonian  may 
throw  himfclf  or  others  into  a  momentary  amazement  and  confufion  by  his  pro- 
found reaPonings ;  the  firft  and  raoft  trivial  ev'ent  in  life  will  put  to  flight  all  his 
doubts  and fcruples,  and  leave  him  the  fame,  in  every  pont of  aftion  and  fpecula- 
tion,  with  the  philofophers  of  every  other  fc(5l,  or  with  thofe  who  never  concern- 
ed themfelves  in  any  philofophical  refearches.  When  he  awakes  from  his  dream, 
he  will  be  the  firft  to  join  in  the  laugh  againft  himfelf,  and  to  confcfs,  that  all  his 
bbjeftions  are  mere  amufements,  and  can  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  ftiow  the 
whimfical  conc'ition  of  manknid,  who  muft  aft  and  reafon  and  believe;  tho*  they 
are  not  able,  ty  their  moft  diligent  enquiry,  to  fatisfy  themfelves  concerning  the 
foundation  of  thefe  operations,  or  to  remove  the  objcftions,  which  may  be  raifed 
againft  them. 

PART      IIL 

There  is,  indeed,  a  more  w/V/^^/^^fcepticifm  or  Jrj^if»/Vtf/ philofophy,  which 
may  be  both  durable  and  ufefuK  and  which  may,  in  part,  be  the  refult  of  this 
Pyrrhonism,  or  excejjive  fcepticifm,  when  its  undiftinguiflied  doubts  are,  in  feme 
meafure,  correfted  by  common  fenfe  and  reflexion.  The  grcateft  part  of  mankind 
are  naturally  apt  to  be  affirmative  and  dogmatical  in  their  opinions ;  and  while  they 
fee  objefts  only  on  one  fide,  and  have  no  idea  of  any  counterpoifing  arguments, 
they  throw  themfelves  precipitately  into  the  principles,  to  which  they  are  inclined  ; 
nor  have  they  any  indulgence  for  thofe  who  entertain  oppofite  fentiments.  To 
hefitate  or  balance  perplexes  their  underftandings,  checks  their  pafllon,  and  fuf- 
pends  their  aftions.  They  are,  therefore,  impatient  till  they  efcape  from  a  ftate, 
which  to  them  is  fo  uneafy  ;  and  they  think,  that  they  can  never  remove  them- 
felves far  enough  from  it,  by  the  violence  of  their  affirmations  and  obftinacy  of 
their  belief.  But  could  fuch  dogmatical  reafoners  become  fenfible  of  the  ftrange 
infirmities  of  human  underftanding,  even  in  its  moft  perfeft  ftate,  and  when  moft 
accurate  and  cautious  in  its  determinations ;  fuch  a  refleftion  would  naturally  in- 
ftire  them  with  more  modefty  and  referve,  and  diminilh  their  fond  opinion  of 
themfelves,  and  their  prejudice  againft  antagonifts.    The  illiterate  may  refieft  on 

8  the 
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the  difpoficion  of  ihe  learned,  who,  amidft  all  the  advantages  of  ftudy  and  reflec- 
tion, are  commonly  fl:ill  diffident  in  their  deter minarions :  And  if  any  of  the 
learned  are  inclined,  from  their  natural  temper,  to  haughtinefs  and  obftinacy,  a 
fmall  tindlure  of  Pyrrhonism  may  abate  their  pride,  by  (howing  them,  that  the 
few  advantages,  which  they  may  have  attained  over  their  fellows,  are  but  incon- 
fiderable,  it  compared  with  the  univerfal  perplexity  and  confufion,  which  is  inherent 
in  human  nature.  In  general,  there  is  a  degree  of  doubt,  and  caution,  and  mo- 
dcfty,  which,  in  all  kinds  of  fcrutiny  and  decifion,  ought  for  ever  to  accompany 
a  juft  reafoner- 

Another  fpccies  of  mitigated  fcepticifm,  which  may  be  of  advantage  to  man- 
kind, and  which  may  be  the  natural  rcfult  of  the  Pyrrhonian  doubts  and  fcru- 
ples,  is  the  limitation  of  our  enquiries  to  fuch  fubjedts  as  are  beft  adapted  to  the 
.  narrow  capacity  of  human  underftanding.  The  imagination  of  man  is  naturally 
fublime,  delighted  with  whatever  is  remote  and  extraordinary,  and  running, 
without  control,  into  the  moft  diftant  parts  of  fpace  and  time,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  objefts,  which  cuftom  has  rendered  too  familiar  to  it.  A  coxrt6k.  Judgment 
obfcrves  a  contrary  method  •,  and  avoiding  all  diftant  and  high  enquiries,  confines 
itfelf  to  common  life,  and  to  fuch  fubjedls  as  fall  under  daily  pradiice  and  expe- 
rience ;  leaving  the  more  fublime  topics  to  the  embellilhment  of  poets  and  orators, 
or  to  the  arts  of  priefts  and  politicians.  To  bring  us  to  fo  falutary  a  determina- 
tion, nothing  can  be  more  ferviccable,  than  to  be  once  thorowly  convinced  of  the 
force  of  the  Pyrrhonian  doubt,  and  of  the  impoflibility  that  any  thing  but  the 
ftrong  power  of  natural  inftindt,  could  free  us  from  it.  Thofe  who  have  a  propcn* 
fity  to  philofophy,  will  ftill  continue  their  refearches ;  becaufe  they  refledt,  that, 

.  befides  the  immediate  pleafure,  attending  fuch  an  occupation,  philofophical  deci- 
fions  are  nothing  but  the  refledtions  of  common  life,  methodized  and  corredted. 
But  they  will  never  be  tempted  to  go  beyond  common  life,  fo  long  as  they  confix 
der  the  imperfedlion  of  thofe  faculties  whiC:h  they  employ,  their  narrow  reach,  and 
their  inaccurate  operations.  While  we  cannot  give  a  fatisfadlory  reafon,  why  we 
believe  after  a  thoufand  experiments,  *that  a  ftone  will  fall,  or  fire  burn ;  can  we 
ever  fatisfy  ourfelves  concerning  any  determinations  which  we  may  form  with  re- 
gard to  the  origin  of  worlds,  and  the  fituation  of  nature,  from,  and  to 
eternity  ? 

This  narrow  limitation,  indeed,  of  our  enquiries,  is,  in  every  refpedt,  fo  rea- 
fonable,  that  it  fuffices  to  make  the  flighteft  examination  into  the  natural  powers 
of  the  human  hind,  and  compare  them  to  their  objedts,  in  order  to  recommc^nd 
it  to  us.     We  fhall   then  find  what  are  the   proper  fubjcdls  of  fcitnce  and 

.  enquiry. 

It  feems  to  me,  that  the  only  objedts  of  the  abftradk  fcienccs  or  of  demonftra- 
tion  are  quantity  and  number,  and  that  all  attempts  to  extend  this  more  perfedt 
fpecies  of  knowlege  beyond  thefe  bounds  are  mere  fophiftry  and  illuGon.  As  the 
component  parts  of  quantity  and  number  are  entirely  fimilar,  their  relations  be- 
come intricate  and  involved  •,  and  nothing  can  be  more  curious,  as  well  as  ufeful, 
than  to  trace,  by  a  variety  of  mediums,  their  equality  or  inequality,  thro'  their 
different  appearances.  But  as  all  other  ideas  are  clearly  diftindt  and  different  from 
each  other,  we  can  never  advance  farther,  by  all  our  fcruriny,  than  to  obferve  this 
diverfity  and,  by  an  obvious  refiedlion,  pronounce  one  thing  not  to  be  another. 

Or 
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Or  if  there  be  any  difficulty  in  thcfe  deciiions,  it  proceeds  entirely  from  the  undc- 
terminate  meaning  of  words,  which  is  corrected  by  jufter  definitions.  That  tbi 
fquare  of  the  Hypotenufe  is  equal  to  the  /(luares  of  the  other  twojides^  cannot  be  known^ 
let  the  terms  be  ever  fo  exadlly  defined,  without  a  train  of  reafoning  and  enquiry. 
But  to  convince  us  of  this  propofition,  that  where  there  is  no  property  there  can  be 
no  injujiicej  'tis  only  neceffary  to  define  the  terms,  and  explain  injuftice  to  be  a 
violation  of  property.  This  propofition  is,  indeed,  nothing  but  a  more  imperfect 
definition.  *Tis  the  fame  cafe  with  all  thofe  pretended  fyllogiftical  reafonings, 
which  may  be  found  in  every  other  branch  of  learning,  except  the  fciences  of 
quantity,  and  number  •,  and  thefe  may  fafely,  I  think,  be  pronounced  the  only 
proper  objefts-of  knowlege  and  demonftration. 

^  All  other  enquiries  of  men  regard  only  matter  of  fad  and  exiftence  ;  and  thefe 
are  evidently  incapable  of  demonftration.  Whatever  is  may  not  be.  No  negation 
of  a  fadt  can  involve  a  contradiftion.  The  non-exiftence  of  any  being,  without 
exception,  is  as  clear  and  diftinft  an  idea  as  its  exiftence.  The  propofition,  which 
affirms  it  not  to  be,  however  falfe,  is  no  lefs  conceivable  and  intelligible,  than  that 
which  affirms  it  to  be.  The  cafe  is  different  with  the  fciences,  properly  fo  called. 
Every  propofition,  which  is  not  true,  is  there  confufed  and  unintelligible.  That 
the  cube  root  of  64  is  equal  to  the  half  of  10,  is  a  falfe  propofition,  andean  never 
be  diftinftly  conceived.  But  that  CiESAR,  or  the  angel  Gabriel,  or  any  being 
never  exifted,  may  be  a  falfe  propofition,  but  ftill  is  perfeftly  conceivable,  and 
implies  no  contradiction. 

The  exiftence,  therefore,  of  any  being  can  only  be  proved  by  arguments  from 
its  caufe  or  its  cfFeft ;  and  thefe  arguments  are  founded  entirely  on  experience.  If 
we  reaibn  a  priori^  any  thing  may  appear  able  to  produce  any  thing.  The  fall- 
ing of  a  pebble  may,  for  aught  we  know,  extinguifh  the  fun  5  or  the  wifti  of  a 
man  control  the  planets  in  their  orbits.  *Tis  only  experience,  which  teaches  us 
the  nature  and  bounds  of  caufe  and  effedt,  and  enables  us  to  infer  the  exiftence  of 
one  objeft  from  that  of  another ".  Such  is  the  foundation  of  moral  reafoning, 
which  forms  the  greateft  part  of  human  knowlege,  and  is  the  fource  of  all  human 
action  and  behavior. 

Moral  reafonings  are  either  concerning  particular  or  general  fafts.  All  deli- 
berations in  life  regard  the  former ;  as  alfo  all  difquifitions  in  hiftory,  chronology, 
geography,  and  aftronomy. 

The  fciences,  which  treat  of  general  fafts,  are  politics,  natural  philofophy, 
phyfic,  chymiftry,  (^c.  where  the  qualities,  caufes,  and  efitfts  of  a  whole  fpecies 
of  objcfts  are  enquired  into. 

Divinity  or  Theology,  as  it  proves  the  exiftence  of  a  Deity,  and  the  immor- 
tality of  fouls,  is  compofed  partly  of  reafonings  concerning  particular,  partly  con- 
cerning general  fafts.  It  has  a  foundation  in  reafon^  fo  far  as  it  is  fupported 
by  experience.  But  its  beft  and  moft  folid  foundation  is  faith  and  divine 
revelation. 

"  That  impious  maxim  of  the  antient  philofo-  the  fupreme  Being  may  create  matter ;  but,  for 

phy.  Ex  nihilof  nihil  fit  f  by  which  the  creation  of  aught  we  know  a  priori^  the  will  of  any  other 

matter  was  excluded,  ceafes  to  be  a  maxim,  ac-  being  might  create  it,  or  any  other  caufe,  that  the 

cording  to  this  philofophy.    Not  only  the  will  of  moA  whimiical  imagination  c<in  a0ign. 

Morals 
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Morals  and  criticifm  are  not  fo  properly  objefts  of  the  underftanding  as  of 
tafte  and  fentiment.  Beauty,  whether  moral  or  natural,  is  felt,  more  properly 
than  perceived.  Or  if  we  reafon  concerning  it,  and  endeavor  to  fix  its  ftandard, 
we  regard  a  new  fadt,  viz.  the  general  tafte  of  mankind,  or  of  fome  fuch  fadt, 
which  may  be  the  objeft  of  reafoning  and  enquiry. 

When  we  run  over  libraries,  pcrfuaded  of  thefe  principles,  what  havoc  muft  we 
make  ?  If  we  take  in  our  hand  any  volume  5  of  divinity  or  fchool  metaphyfics, 
for  inftance ;  let  us  aflc.  Does  it  contain  any  abJlraSl  reafonings  concerning  quantity 
of  number  ?  No.  Does  it  contain  any  experimental  reafonings  concerning  matters  of 
fall  or  exijience  ?  No.  Commit  it  then  to  the  flames  :  For  it  can  contain  nothing 
but  fophiftry  and  illufion. 


A   D  I  S- 
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O  M  E  objefts  produce  immediately  an  agreeable  fcnfation,  by  the  original 
(Irudure  of  our  organs,  and  are  thence  denominated  Good  ;  as  others, 
from  their  immediate  difagreeable  fenfation,  acquire  the  appellation  of 
Evil.  Thus  moderate  warmth  is  agreeable  and  good ;  exceffive  heat  painful 
and  evil. 

Some  objefts  again,  by  being  naturally  conformable  or  contrary  to  paflion,  ex- 
cite an  agreeable  or  painful  fenfation  ;  and  are  thence  called  Good  or  Evil.  The 
puniflimcnt  of  an  adverfary,  by  gratifying  revenge,  is  good  5  the  ficknefs  of  a 
companion,  by  afiefting  friendflbip,  is  evil. 

2.  All  good  or  evil,  whence- ever  it  arifes,  produces  various  paflions  and  af- 
fcftions,  according  to  the  light,  in  which  it  is  uirveyed. 

When  good  is  certain  or  very  probable,  it  produces  Joy  :  When  evil  is  in  the 
fame  fituation,  there  arifes  Grief  or  Sorrow. 

When  either  good  or  evil  is  uncertain,  it  gives  rife  to  Fear  or  Hope,  ac- 
cording to  the  degrees  of  uncertainty  on  one  fide  or  the  other. 

Desire  arifes  from  good  confidered  fimply  ;  and  Aversion,  from  evil.  The 
Wjll  exerts  itfelf,  when  either  the  prcfcnce  of  the  good  or  abfcnce  of  the  evil 
may  be  attained  by  any  adlion  of  the  mind  or  body. 

3.  None  of  thefe  paflions  feem  to  contain  any  thing  curious  or  remarkable  ex- 
cept Hope  and  Fear^  which,  being  derived  from  the  probability  of  any  good  or 
€vil,  are  mixed  pafTions,  that  merit  our  attention. 

Probability  arifes  from  an  oppofition  of  contrary  chances  or  caufes,  by  which 
the  mind  is  not  allowed  to  fix  on  either  fide  •,  but  is  inceffantly  toffed  from  one 
to  another,  and  in  one  moment  is  determined  to  confider  an  objed  as  exigent, 
and  in  another  moment  as  the  contrary.  The  imagination  or  underflanding,  call 
ft  which  you  pleafe,  fludtuates  betwixt  the  oppofite  views ;  and  tho'  perhaps  it 
may  be  oftcner  turned  to  one  fide  than  the  other,  it  is  impoflible  for  it,  by  reafon 
of  the  oppofition  of  caufes  or  chances,  to  reil  on  either.    The  pro  and  con  of  the 

queftion 
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queftion  alternately  prevail;  atid  the  mind,  furveying  the  objeds  in  their  oppofice 
caufes,  finds  fuch  a  contrariety  as  utterly  dellroys  all  certainty  or  eftablifhed 
opinion. 

Suppose,  then,  tliat  the  objed,  concerning  which  we  are  doubtful,  produces 
either  defire  or  averfion ;  it  is  evident,  that,  according  as  the-mind  turns  itfelf  to 
one  fide  or  the  other,  it  mufl:  feel  a  momentary  impreffion  of  joy  or  forrow.  An 
object,  whofe  eziflence  we  defire,  gives  fatisfaAion,  when  we  think  of  thofc 
caufes,  which  produce  it ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  excites  grief  or  uneafinefs 
from  the  oppofite  confideration.  So  that,  as  the  underftandingt  in  probable 
Gueftions,  is  divided  betwixt  the  contrary  points  of  view,  the  heart  muft  in  the 
fame  manner  be  divided  betwixt  oppofite  emotions.  * 

Now,  if  wc  confider  the  human  mind.  We  (hall  obferve,  that  with  regard  to 
the  paflions,  it  is  not  like  a  wind-inflxument  of  mufic,  which,  in  running  over  all 
the  notes,  immediately  lofes  the  found  when  the  breath  ceafes  i  but  rather  refem- 
bles  a  ftring-inftrument,  where,  after  each  ftroke,  the  vibrations  ftill  retain  fome 
found,  which  gradually  and  infenfibly  decays.  The  imagination  is  extremely 
quick  and  agile ;  but  the  paflions,  in  comparifon,  are  flow  and  reftive :  For 
which  reafon,  when  any  objcft  is  prcfented,  which  affords  a  variety  of  views  to 
the  one  and  emotions  to  the  other ;  tho*  the  fancy  may  change  its  views  with  great 
celerity  ;  each  ftroke  will  not  produce  a  clear  and  diftindt  note  of  pafTion,  but  the 
one  pafllon  will  always  be  mixed  and  confounded  with  the  other.  According  as 
the  probability  inclines  to  good  or  evil,  the  pafllon  of  grief  or  joy  predominates  in 
the  compofirion  ;  and  thefe  paflions  being  intermingled  by  means  of  the  contrary 
views  of  the  imagination,  produce  by  the  union  the  paflions  of  hope  or  fear. 

4.  As  this  theory  feems  to  carry  its  own  evidence  along  with  it,  we  fiiall  be 
more  concife  in  our  proofs. 

The  paflions  of  fear  and  hope  may  arife,  when  t)ie  chances  are  equal  on  both  fides, 
and  no  fuperiority  can  be  difcovered  in  one  above  the  other.     Nay,  in  this  fitua- 
tion  the  paflions  are  rather  the  ftrongeft,  as  the  mind  has  then  the  lead  foundation 
to  reft  upon,  and  is  toft  with  the  greateft  uncertainty.     Throw  in  a  fuperior  de-r 
gree  of  probability  to  the  fide  of  grief,  you  immediately  fee  that  paflion  difTufe 
itfelf  over  the  compofirion^  and  tindlure  it  into  fear.     Encreafe  the  probability, 
and  by  that  means  the  grief;  the  fear  prevails  ftill  more  and  more,  'till  at  laft  it 
runs  infenfibly,  as  the  joy  continually  diminilhes,  into  pure  grief.     After  you 
have  brought  it  to  this  fituarion,  diminifli  the  grief,  by  a  contrarv  operation  to 
that,  which  encrcafcd  it,  to  wit,  by  diminiftiing  the  probability  on  tne  melancholy        ^ .   -  -  . 
fide ;  and  you  will  fee  the  pafllon  clear  every  moment,  *dll  it  changes  infenfibly  into  /    ""     • 
hope-,  which  again  runs,  by  flow  degrees,  into  joy,  as  you  encreafe  that  part ' 
of  the  compofirion,  by  the  increafe  of  the  probability.  Are  not  thefe  as  plain  proofs^  . 
that  the  paflions  of  fear  and  hope  are  mixtures  of  grief  and  joy,  as  in  optics  it  is  a 
proof,  that  a  colored  ray  of  the  fun,  pafllng  thro*  a  prifm,  is  a  compofirion  of 
two  others,  when  as  you  diminifli  or  encreafe  the  quantity  of  either,  you  find  it 
prevail  proportionably,  more  or  Icfs,  in  the  compofirion  ? 

5.  Probability  is  of  two  kinds*,  cither  when  the  objeft  is  itfelf  uncertain,  and 
to  be  determined  by  chance ;  or  when,  tho*  the  objeft  be  sdready  certain,  yet  is  it 
uncertain  to  our  judgment,  which  finds  a  number  of  proofs  or  prefumptions  on 
each  fide  of  the  queftion.    Both  thefe  kinds  of  probability  caufe  fear  and  hope ; 

Ccc  which 
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^hich  muft  piroce^d  frbirrthat  property,  in  vAAch  they  igrec;  to  Wit,  fhc  tmccr^ 
t^inty*  and  fludluation  whibh  thcy^bcftow  on  the  paflioti,  by  that  contrariety  of 
views,  which  is  common  to  both. 

6.  It  is  a  probable  good  or  evil,  which  commonly  caufes  hope  or  fear;  be- 
caufe  probability,  producing  an  inconftant  and  wavering  fnrvey  of  an  objcft,  occa- 
fiohs  naturally  a  like  rtiixture' and  uncertainty  of  paflion;  But  we  nrray  obferve^ 
that,  wherever,  fron^  other  caufbs,  this  mixture  can  be  produced^ 'the  pafliohs  of 
ftar  and  hojp'e  will  arifci  even  tho'  thbre-bi?  lio  probability. 

An  evil,  conceived  as  hixtV^  pcffiblt^  foriietimes  produces  feaf^  efpccially  if  the 

evil  be  very  grtat.     A  min  cannot  think  of  exceffive  pain  and  torture  without 

trembling,  if  he  runs  the  leaft  rifque  of  fufFerin^  them*     The  fmallncfs  of  the 

^obabiiity  is*  corTipenfatl^d  by  the  greatnefs  of  the  evil. 
•  r»_.vx.  :_.... i^ij^7j_  ^^iL  ^1  _rL-:ir-_.. il\__  ._^  ti'etnble  on  the  brink  of  a  pHS-^ 

and  have  it  in  our  choice^ 
ftcp  farther.  The  immediatfe  prefence  of  the  evil  in- 
fluences tbclnl  Agination  and  produces  a  fpecies  of  belief ;  but  being  oppofed  bf 
the  rcfleftiort  dn  our  fecurity,'  that  bdicf  is  immediately  rctraftcd,  and  caufes  the 
feme  kind  bf  paflion,'  as  when,  froni  a  coiuriariety  of  chances,  contrary  *pafEoni 
are  proddccd.  -  '       "  '\      '  "  * 

EWts,  which  zrc:  ceftaiHy  have  fofrictimes  .the  fame  efFeft  as  the  pofliblt  or  im- 
pbflible.  A  man,  iri  a  ftirOng 'prifon,  without  the  lead  means  of  efcape,  trembles 
at  the  thoughts  of  the  rack,'  to  which  he  is  fentcncedi  The  evil  Is  here  fixed  m 
itfcff;  but*  the  mind  has  not  courage  ta  fix  upon  it ;  and  this  fiuftuation  gives  rife 
to.  a  paflion  of  a  fimilar  appearance  with  fear.  ,  /         ' 

'7.  But  It  is *n6t  yhly  where  good' Or  evil  is  uneertkfti  as  to  its  efucpence^  but  alia 
as  to  \X&kind^  that  fear  or  hope  arifes.  If  any  one  were'tbld  that  one  of  his  fona 
h  fuddenly  killed ;  the  paflion,  occafioncd  by  this  event,  would  not  fetde  into, 
grief,  Vill  he  got  certam  ififoribation,  which  of  his  fons'hehad  loft.  Tha*each 
fide  of  the  queftion  produces  here  the  fame  paflion  ^  diat  paflion  cannot  ftttfc,  but 
receives  from  the  imagination,  which  is  unfixed,  a  tremulous  unfteady  motion^ 
refembllng  the.  mixture  and  contention  of  grief  arid  joy.  ^ 

8.  Thus  alllcinds  of  unceitainty  have  a  ftrong  connexion  with  fear,  even  tho** 
they  do  not  caufe  ahy  oppofition  of  pafllons,  by  tHe  oppofite  views,^  which  they 
prefent  to  us.  Should  I  leave  a  friend  in  any  malady,  I  fliould  feel  more  anxiety 
upon  his  account,  than  if  he  were  prefent ;  tho*  perhaps  I  am  not  only  incapable 
of  giving  him  afliftance,  but  likewife  of  judging  concerning  the  event  of  his  fick- 
hefs.  There  are  a  thoiifand '  little  circumftances  of  his  fituatiqn  and  condition^ 
which  1  defire  to  know :  and  the  knowlege  of  them  would  prevent  that  flu&ua- 
tidn  and  uncertainty,  fo  nearly  allied  to  fear..  Horace  has  reniarkcd  thl& 
ph^enomenon. 

Vt  affidens  implumibus  fuJtus  avis 

SerpentHm  allapjis  timet ^ 
Magis  reliifis ;  nortj  nt  adjit^  auxitt 

Lalura  plus  jrafentibux^. 
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A  viRCm  on  herfcridal-night  goes  to  bed  full  of  fears  and  apprehenfions,  tho* 
Ihc  cxpedte  nothing  but  plcafurc.  The  confufion  of  wiflies  and  joys,  the  ncwnels 
and  greatnefs  df  the  unknown  event,  fo  embarrafs'  the  mind,  that  it  knows  not  in 
what  image  or  paflion  to  fix  itfelf.  . ,  •.    .  ■     /  " 

9.  CoNCERNi*iti  the  nniixturfe  of  aflSfttplis;  we  Irtiaf  remark',  iri  ge'heral,  that  when 
contrary  paflions  arifc  fromtih5c)£te"n€>'way  cprihejflted  together,  they  take  place  al- 
ternately. Thus  when  a  ipan  is  afflifted  for  tUt  loii  of  a  law-fuit,  and  joyful  for  the 
birth  of  a  fon,  the  mind,  running  from  the  agree^Jble  to  the  calamitous  objedt ; 
with  whatever  celerity  it  may  perform  this  motion^  can  fcarcely  temper  tht  one 
aflfeftion  with  the  other,  and  remain  betwixt  thfcm  in  a  ftate  of  indifference. 

It  more  eafily  attains  that  calm  litOation,  when  thtjame  event  is  of  a  mixed  A 

nature,  and  contains  fomcttiirtg  advt'rft'and  fomefhmg  pifolperous  in  itfi  different 
circumftances.  For  in  that' cafe,"  both'  the  pailion^,  mingling  with  each  other 
l^  means  of  the  relation,  dftcn  become  ittutually  deftruftiVc,  and  leaVfe  the  mind 
In  perfeft  tranquillity.  •         .* 

'  But  fuppofe,  that  the  oBjeft  is  not  a  compound  of  good  and  evil,  but  is  confi- 
dered  as^piiobable  or  impr6babie^in  any  de'gfee  •,  in  th^'t  c^^fc,  the  contrary  pafliofis 
^ill  both  of  them  be*  preftttt'aV;6Hce  in^hdTou^^^^  irifteiid  of  balancing  and 

tempering  each  other,  will  fubfift  together,  land  by  their  union,'  prodiice  a  third 
impreffionor  affea:ion,fuchasii6beofr  feir. ' 

The  influence  of  the  IrelatltJns  of  ideas,  {which  We  (hall  afterwards  explain  more 
fully)  is  plainly  feen  in  this  arfalr.  In  Contrary  paflions,  if  the  bbjefts  be  Maffy 
diff&ent^  the  paflions  are  fike'tWooppofit'e  liquors  iri  different  bottles,  whicK  haVc 
nb  influence  on-  each  dtfjer.  If  the  objeiS^s  be  ifitirnately  conneffed^  the  palfions  are 
like  an  alcali  and  an  addy  whJcK,  being  mingledfi  dcftfoy  eafch  othfef:  If  the  rela- 
tion be  more  impcrfeft,  and  cotififts  in  the  ctfnf radiff cry  vitws  of'the  yijj/7i^  objeft, 
the  palflions  are  like  oil*  an^I  vinegar,  which,  however  mingled,  never  j)erfe<fHy 
unite  and  incorporate.  "^  .  "  '       ' 

The  cffeft  of  a  triixhire  of  paffipffe,  wh^n/otic  olf  thcihjs'prfedominant  and 
fwallows  up  the  other,  ftiall  be  explaihed  ^tirwardsJ    * 
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SEC  T.     n,  . 

1.  BESIDES  thofe' p^ffiOrts  above-mfntjoh^d,  Wi'ck  arifc  from* a  direft 
'purfuit  of  good  and  averfton  td  eVil>  there  ^re  others /wh,feh  are^  of  a  more  com- 
plicated nature,  and  imply  more  than  one  vi^w'Or"  cohfifleration.  Thus  Pride  is 
a  certain  fatisfafUon  in  ourfelves,  on  account  of  fbme  a(:c6mpliihment  or  polftffion» 
•which  we  enjoy  :  Humilih^  on  the  other  hand,  is  z  diflatisfafltion  with  ourfelves, 
on  account  of  fome  defeft  or  infirmity.        '  .*.  \ 

Love  or  Friend/hip  is  a  complacency  in  aAOthef,  on  account  of  his  acCQinplifli- 
ments  or  fervices :  H^^rf,  the  cOntrai^.  * 

2.  Ik  thefe  two  ftts  ofpalfibns,  there  is  an  obyicbs  diftinftioh  to  bfe  made  be- 
twixt the  cbje^  of  the  paflfon  and  its  caufi.  The  objetft  of  pride  and  humility  is 
felf :  The  caufe  of  the  paffion  is  fo'me  excellence  in  the  fornier  cafe  5  fome  fault, 
in  the  latter.  The  objedl  of  love  and  "hatred  is  fome  othpr  perion :  The  caufes, 
in  like  nuuiner»  are  either  excellencies  or  faults. 

C  c  c  2  With 
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With  regard  to  all  thefe  ^aflions,  the  caufes  are  what  excke  the  emodon  %  the 
objcft  is  what  the  mind  dircffts  its  view  to  when  the  emotion  is  excited.  Our  meritt 
for  inftance,  raifes  pride  \  and  it  is  eficntial  to  pride  to  turn  our  view  on  ourfelf 
with  complacency  and  fatisfaftion. 

Now  as  the  caufes  of  thefe  paeons  are  very  numerous  and  various,  tho'  their 
objeft  be  uniform  and  Ample  *,  it  may  be  a  fubje£t  of  curiollty  to  confider,  what  that 
circumftance  is,  in  which  all  thefe  various  caufes  agree  •,  or,  in  other  words,  what 
is  the  real,  efficient  caufe  of  the  paffion.  We  ihall  begin  with  pride  and 
hunulity. 

3.  In  order  to  explain  the  caufts  of  thefe  paffions,  we  muft  refled  on  certain 
^^  properties,  which  tho*  they  have  a  mighty  influence  on  every  operation,  both  of 

W  die  underftanding  and  paffions,  are  not  conimonly  much  infifted  on  by  philofo«^ 

phers.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  ajfociation  of  ideas,  or  that  principle,  by  which 
we  make  an  eafy  tranfition  from  one  idea  to  another.  However  uncertain  and 
changeable  our  thoughts  may  be,  they  are  not  entirely  without  rule  and  method 
in  their  changes.  They  ufually  pafs  with  regularity,  from  one  objcd,  to  what  re- 
(embles  it,  is  contiguous  to  it,  or  produced  by  it  \  When  one  idea  is  prefent 
to  the  imagination  \  any  other,  united  by  thefe  relations,  naturally  follows  it,  and 
enters  with  more  facility,  b^  means  of  that  introdufUon. 

THtfecond  property,  which  I  (hall  obferve  in  the  human  mind»  is  a  hke  sSS^ 
ciation  of  impreffions  or  emotions.  All  refimblif^  iamreflions  are  conneded  to- 
gether \  and  no  fooner  one  arifes,  than  the  reft  naturally  follow.  Grief  and  dilap^ 
pointment  give  rife  to  anger,  anger  to  envy,  envy  to  malice^  and  maHce  to  grief 
again.  In  like  manner,  our  temper,  when  elevated  with  joy>  naturally  throws 
itfelf  into  love,  generofity,  courage,  pride,  and  other  refembling  affe&ions^ 

Iv  the  third  place,  it  is  obfervable  of  thefe  two  Idnds  of  aflbciation,  that  riicf 
very  much  affift  and  forward  each  other,  and  that  the^  tranfition  is  more  eafilf 
made,  where  they  both  concur  in  the  (ame  object.  Thus,  a  man,  who  by  anf 
injury  from  another,  is  very  much  d'lfcoqipofed  ^d  ruffled  in  his  temper,  b  apt 
CO  find  a  hundred  fubjeAs  of  hatred,  difcontent,  imi)atience,  fear,  and  other  un- 
pafy  paffions  ;  efpecially  if  he  can  difcover  thefe  fubje&s  in  or  near  the  perfon,. 
who  was  the  objeft  of  his  firft  emotion.  Thofc  principles  which  forward  the 
M^aniition  ol  ideas,  here  concur  with  thofe,  which  operate  on  the  paflions  i  and 
both,  uniting  in  one  aftion,  beftow  on  the  mind  a  double  impulfe. 

Upon  this  occafion,  I  may  cite  a  pafiage  from  an  elegant  writer^  who  expnelies. 

binafetf  in  the  following  manner?.     **  As  the  fancy  dehghts  in  every  things  that 

';^  i%  great,  ftrange,  or  beautiful,  and  is  ftitl  the  more  pleafed  the  mco-e  it  finds 

*^  of  thefe  perfections  in  thtJdnK  objeA,  fo  it  is  capable  of  receiving  new  fadsfac* 

*^  rion  by  the  affiftance  cif  another  ienie.     Thus,  any  continual  found,  as  the  nui^ 

^'  fie  of  birds,  or  a  fall  of  waters,  awakens  every  moment  the  mind  of  the  bp« 

holder,  and  makes  him  more  attentive  to  the  feveral  beauties  of  the  place„  that 

lie  before  him.     Thus,  if  there  irifes  a  fragrancy  of  finclk  or  perfumes,,  thcf 

heighten  thepleafure  c^  the  imagjinadon,  and  niake  even  the  colors  apd  ver^ 

dure  of  tiie  landfcape  appear  more  agreeable  *^  ibr  the  ideaa  of  both  ifinfes 
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**  commend  each  other,  and  are  plcafanter  together  than  where  they  enter  the 
•*  mind  feparately  :  As  the  difierent  colors  of  a  pifture,  when  they  are  well-dif- 
*•  pofed,  fct.  off  one  another,  and  receive  an  additional  beauty  from  the  advantage 
*^  of  the  fituation/'  In  thefe  phenomena,  we  may  remark  the  afTociation  both 
of  impreffiona  and  ideas ;  as  well  as  the  mutual  afliilance  thefe  aflbciations  lend  to 
each  other. 

4.  It  feems  to  me,  that  both  thefe  fpecies  of  relation  have  place  in  producing 
PriJe  or  Humility^  and  are  the  real,  efficitet  caufes  of  the  paflion. 

WiYh  regard  to  the  firft  reladon,  that  of  ideas,  there  can  be  no  queftion. 
Whatever  we  are  proud  of,  muft,  in  fome'manner,  belong  to  us.  It  is  always  our 
knowlege,  our  fenfe,  beauty,  pofleflT^ons,  family,  on  which  we  value  ourielves. 
Self,  which  is  the  ^^;>^of  the  palBon,  muft  ftill  be  related  to  that  quality  or  circum- 
ftance,  which  caujes  the  paiTion.  There  muft  be  a  connexion  betwixt  them  ;  an 
cafy  tranfidon  of  the  imagination  ;  or  a  facility  of  the  conception  in  pafling  from 
one  to  the  other.  Where  this  connexion  is  wanting,  no  object  can  either  excite 
pride  or  hiunility  \  and  the  more  you  weaken  the  connexion,  the  more  you  weaken 
the  paflion. 

5.  Th  b  only  fubjedt  of  enquiry  b,  whether  there  be  a  like  relation  of  impref- 
fions  or  fentiments,  wherever  pride  or  humility  is  felt ;  whether  the  circumftance, 
which  caufes  the  paffion,  produces  antecedently  a  fentiment  fimilar  to  the  paflion^ 
and  whether  there  be  an  eafy  transfiifion  of  the  one  into  the  other. 

The  fteling  or  fentiment  of  pride  is  agreeable;  of  humility,  painful.  An 
agreeable  fenfation  is,  therefore,  related  to  the  former*,  a  painful,  to  the 
latter.  And  if  we  find,^  after  examination,  that  every  objeA,  which  produces 
pride,  produces  alfo  a  feparate  pleafure ;  and  every  objedt,  that  caufes  humility, 
excites  in  like  manner  a  feparate  unealinefs  *,  we  muft  allow,  in  that  cafe,  that 
the  prefent  theory  is  fully  proved  and  afcertained.  The  double  relation  of  ideas 
and  fentiments  will  be  acluiowl^ed  inconteftable. 

6.  To  begin  with  perfonal  merit  and  demerit,  the  moft  obvious  caufes  of  thefe 
paflions ;  it  would  be  entirely  foreign  to  our  prefent  purpofe  to  examine  the  foun- 
dation of  moral  diftin6lions.     It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the  foregoing 

.  theory  concerning  the  origin  of  the  paflions  may  be  defended  on  any  hypothefis. 
The  moft  probable  fyftem,  which  has  been  aavanced  to  explain  the  difference 
betwixt  vice  and  virtue,  is,  that  either  from  a  primary  conftitution  of  nature,  or 
from  a  fenfe  of  public  or  private  intereft,  cert^n  charafiiers,  upon  the  very  view 
and  contemplation,  produce  uneafmefs ;  and  others,  in  like  manner,  excite  piea- 
fure.  The  uneafmefs  and  fatisfadtion,  produced  in  the  fpedtator,  are  edbntial  to 
vice  and  virtue.  To  approve  of  a  character,  is  to  feel  a  delight  upon  its  appear- 
ance. To  dif^prove  of  it,  is  to  be  fenfible  of  an  uneadneis.  The  pain  and  plea« 
fure  therefore,  being,  in  a  manner,  the  primary  fource  of  blame  or  pr^fe,  muft 
alfo  be  the  caufes  of  aJl  their  effe£b ;  and  confe^uently,  the  caufes  of  pride  and  hu* 

:  jxiitity,  which  are  the  unavoidable  attendants  of  that  diftinAion. 

But  fuppofmg  this  theory  of  morals  fbould  not  be'  received  ;  it  is  ftill  evident 
that  pain  and  pleafure,  if  not  the  fources  of  moral  difUndtions,  are  at  leaft  infepara* 
ble  from  them.  A  generous  and  noble  cliara£ker  affords  a  fSuisfa^tioo  even  in  x^ 
furvey  \  and  when  prefented  to  us,  tho*  only  in  a  poem  ^  fabk»  never  fails  to 
charm  and  delight  us.  Ott  the  other  band,  crueky  and  Uieachejry  difpleafe  from 
*  *  very  nature  ^  nor  is  it  poffible  ever  to  reconcile  us  to  thefe  qualities^  either  in 
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ourfelves'dr  dthftrt.  Virtue,  therefore,  produces  always  431  pteafurc  diftind  from 
the  pride  or  fclf  farisfaftion,  which  attends  it:. Vice,  aa  uneafmefs  fcparatc  from 
the  humiliry  or  remorfe. 

B  u  T  a  high  04-  low  conceit  of  ouffelves  arifes  not  from  thofe  qualities  alone  of  the 
mind.  Which,  according  to  common  fyftems  of  ethics,  have  been  defined  parts  of 
moral  duty ;  but  from  any  other,  which  have  a  connexion  with  pleafuce  or  unea&> 
nefs.  Nothing  flatters  our  vanity  more  than  the  talent  of  pleafing  by  our  wit, 
good -humor,  or  any  other  accompli(hinent ;  and  nothing  gives  us  a  more  feofible 
mortification,  than  a  diftppointmcnt  in  any  attempt  of  that  kind.  •  No  one  has 
ever  been  able  to  itW  pretifely,  what  wi/  is,  and  to  (hew  why  fuch  a  fyflsm  of 
thought  moft  be  received  Kinder  that  denomination,  and  fuch  another  rejcAcd.  It 
is  by  tafte  alone  We  can  decide  concerning  it ;  nor  are  we  pofTeft  of  any.  oriier 
ftahdard,  by  which. we  can  form  a  judgment  of  this  .nature.  Now  what  is  this 
ujltj  from  which  true  and  falfe  wit  in  a  manner  receive  their  being,  and  without 
'  which  no  thought  can  have  a  title  to  either  of  thefe  denominations  ?  It.  is  plainly 
nothing  but  a  fenfarion  of  pleafurc  from  true  wit,  and  of  difguft  from  falfe,*  with- 
out our  being  able  to  tell  the  reafons  of  that  fatisfaftion  or  uneafineft.  The 
power  of  exciting  thefe  oppofite  fcnfations  is,  tfacrcfore,  the  very  eflfence  of  true 
or  falfe  wit;  and  confequcntly,  the  caufe  of  that  vanity  or  mortification,  which 
arifes  from  one  or  the  other. 

7.  Beauty  of  all  kinds  gives  us  a  peculiar  delight  and  fatisfa6tion;  as  de- 
formity produces  pain,  upon  whatever  fubjedt  it  may  be  placed,  and  whether  fur- 
veyed  in  an  animate  or  inanimate  objed.  If  the  beauty ^  or  deformity  bdotig  to 
our  own  face,  fbape,  or  perfon,  this  pleafure  or  uneafmefs  is  converted  into  pride 

•  or  humility ;  as  having  in  this  cafe  all  the  circumftances  requiiice  to  produce  a 
perfcft  tranfition,  according  to  the  prefent  theory. 

It  wouW  feeim,  that  the  very  eflisnce,  of  beauty  confifts  in  its  power  of  pro* 
ducing  pleafure.  All  its  effefts,  therefore,  muil:  proceed  from  this  drcumflance: 
And  if  bcaufy  is  fo  univerfally  the  fubjedt  of  vanity,  it  is  only  from  its  being  the 
caufe  of  pleafure. 

CoNCERNiNO  all  other  bodily  accomplifhments,  we  may  obferve  in  general, 
that  whatever' in  ourfelves  is  either  ufeful,  beautiful,  or  furprizing,  is  an  objeA  of 

'  pride ;  and  the  contrary,  of  humility.     Thefe  qualities  agree  in  producing  a  fe- 
parate  pleafure  \  and  agree  in  nothing  elfe. 
'  We  are  vain  of  the  furprizing  adventures  which  we  have  met  with,  the  efi^pes 

^hich  we  havfc  made,  the  dangers  to  which  we  have  been  expofed  5  as  well  as'of 
ourftirprifing  feats  of  Vigor  and  adivity. ,  Hence  the  ori^n  of  vulgar  lying; 
where  men,  without  any  intercfl,  and  merely  out  of  vanity,  heap  up  a  number  of 

'cJetraordinary  events,  which  are  either  the  fiftions  of  their  brain  ;  or,  if  true,  have 

'kto  connexion  with  them felves.  Their  fruitful  invention  fijpplies  them  with  a  va- 
riety-of  adyennires;  a»id  where  that  talent  is  wanting,  they  ^propriate  fuch  as 
belong  to.  others,  in  ordef  to  ^gratify  their  vanity :  For  betwixt  that  pafEon,  and 

'the  fehtiment  of  pleafure,  there  is  always  a  clofe  connexion. 

8.  But  tho'  pride  and  humility  have  the  qualities  of  our  mind  and  body,  than 

19,  offelf,  for  their  natural  and  more  immediate  caufes ;  we  find  by  experience, 

-that  many  other  objefts- produce  thefe  affeAions^.    We  found  vanity  upon  houibs, 

'^rdens,  cqiiipagc,  and  other  external  objeAs  i  as  well  as  upon  perfonai  mericaiid 

accompliihmtnis. 
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accompliifaments.  This  happens  when  external  obje£ls  acquire  any  particular  re- 
lation to  ourfelves,  and  are  adbciaced  orconnefted  with  us.  A  beautiful  fifh  in  the 
ocean^  a  well  proportioned  animal  in  a  foreft,  and  indeed,  any  thing,  which  nei^ 
ther  belongs  nor  is  related  to  us,  has  no  manner  of  influence  on  our  vanity ;  what- 
ever extraordinary  qualities  it  may  be  endowed  with,  and  whatever  degree  of  fur*' 
prize  and  admiration  it  may  naturally  occafion.  It  mud;  be  fomeway.  aiTociaccd; 
with  us,  in  order  to  touch  our  pride.  Its  idea  mud  hang,  in  a  manner,  upoa 
that  of  ourfclves ;  and  the  tranficion  from  the  one  to  the  other  muft  be  eaj'y 
and  natural. 

.  MiN  are  vain  of  the  beauty  either  of  their  country,^  ox  their  county,  oreven  of 
their  papi(h%  Here  the  idea  of  beauty  plainly  produces  a  plcafure. .  This  plea-*- 
furc  is  related  to  pride.  The  objedl  or  caufe  of  this  pleafure  is,  by  the  fuppofitioni 
related  to  felf,  the  obje&  of  pride.  By  this  double  relation  /of  fentimencs  and 
ideas,  a  tranfition  is  made  from  one  to  the  other. 

:  Mjsh  are  alfo  vain  of  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  in  which  they  are  bom  ; 
of  the  fertility  of  their  native  foil ;  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  wines,  fruits,  or  viiluals^ 
produced  by  it ;  of  the  foftnefs  or  force  of  their  language,  with  other  particulars 
of  that  kind.  Thefe  objedts  have  plainly  a  reference  to  the  pleafures  of  the 
fenfes,  and  are  originally  confidered  as  agreeable  to  the  feehng,  tafle,  or  hearings 
How  could  they  become  caufes  of  pride,  except  by  means  of  that  tranfition  above 
explained-?  v 

There  are  fome,  who  difcover  a  vanity  of  an  oppofite  kind,  and  affcft  to  dc^ 
preciate  their  own  country,  in  comparifon  of  thofe,  to  which  they  have  travelled, 
Thefe  pcrfons  find,  when  they  are  at  home,  and  furrounded  with  their  countrymen^ 
that  the  ftrong  relation  betwixt  them  and  their  own  nation  is  fhared  with  fo  many, 
that  it  is  in  a  nunner  loft  to  them ;  whereas,  that  diftant  relaAon  to  a  foreign  coun* 
try,  which  is  formed  by  their  having  feen  it,  and  lived  in  it,  is  augmented  by  their 
confidering  how  few  have  done  the  fame.  For  this  reafon,  they  always  admire 
the  beauty,  utility,  and  rarity  of  what  they  have  met  with  abroad,  above  what 
they  find  at  home. 

Since  we  can  be  vain  of  a  country,  climate,  or  any  inanimate  objeft,  which 
bears  a  relation  to  us ;  it  is  no  wonder  we  (hould  be  vain  of  the  qualities  of  thofe^ 
who  are  conne6led  with  us  by  blood  or  friendfhip.  Accordingly  we  find,  that 
any  qualities  which,  when  belonging  to  ourfelf,  produce  pride,  produce  alfo,  ia 
a  Icfs  degree,  the  fame  aff*eftion,  when  difcovered  in  perfons,  related  t">  us.  The 
beauty,  addrefe,  merit,  credit,  and  honors  of  their  kindred  are  carefully  difplayed 
by  the  proud,  and  arc  confiderable  fources  of  their  vanity. 

As  we  arc  proud  of  riches  in  ourfclves,  we  defire,  in  order  to  gratify  our  va- 
■Dity,  that  every  one,  who  has  any  connexion  with  us,  (hould  Hkewife  be  pofieft  of 
them,  and  are  afhamed  of  fuch  as  are  mean  or  poor  among  our  friends  and  re- 
lations. Our  forefathers  being  conceived  as  our  neareft  relations  ^  every  one  natu- 
rally afFe<fb  to  be  of  a  good  family,  and  to  be  defcended  from  a  long  fuccefiion  of 
irich  and  honorable  anceftors. 

Those,  who  boaft  of  the  antiquity  of  their  families,  arc  glad  when  they  can  join 
thb  circumftance,  that  their  anceftors,  for  many  generations,  have  been  uninter- 
rupted proprietors  of  the  fame  portion  of  land,  and  that  their  family  has  never 
changed  its  poflelSoas^  or  been  tranfplanted  into  any  other  county  or  province. 

It 
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Ic  is  an  additional  rubje6b  of  vanity,  when  they  can  boaft»  that  thefe  pofleflioni 
have  been  tranfmitted  thro'  a  defcent,  compofed  entirely  of  males  and  that  the 
honors  and  fortune  have  never  paffed  thro'  any  female.  Liet  us  endeavor  to  cx«* 
plain  thefe  phenomena  from  the  foregoing  theory. 

When  any  one  values  himfclf  on  the  antiquity  of  his  family,  the.  fubjefts  of 
his  vanity  are  not  merely  the  extent  of  time  and  number  of  ancellors  (for  in  chat 
refpedt  all  mankind  are  alike)  but  thefe  circumftances,  joined  to  the  riches  and 
credit  of  his  anceftors,  which  are  fuppofed  to  reflefk  a  luftre  on  himfelf^  upon  ac* 
count  of  his  connexion  with  them.    Since  therefore  the  paifion  depends  on  the 
connexion,  whatever  ftrengthens  the  connexion  mud  alfo  encreafe  the  paffion,  and 
whatever  weakens  the  connexion  muft  diminifli  the  paflion.     But  'tis  evident, 
that  the  famenefs  of  the  pofleflions  muft  ftrengthen  the  relation  of  ideas,  arifing 
from  blood  and  kindred,  and  convey  the  fancy  with  greater  facility  from  one  ge- 
neration to  another ;  from  the  remoteft  anceftors  to  their  pofterity,  who  are  both 
their  heirs  and  their  defcendants.     By  this  facility,  the  (entiment  is  tranfmitted 
more  entire^  and  excites  a  greater  degree  of  pride  and  vanity. 
.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  tranfmiflion  of  the  honors  and  fortune,  thro^  a 
fucceflfion  of  males,  without  their  pafling  thro'  any  female.     It  is  an  obvious  qua- 
lity of  human  nature,  that  the  imagination  naturally  turns  to  whatever  is  important 
and  confiderable ;  and  where  two  objedb  are  prefented,  a  fmall  and  a  great,  it 
ufually  leaves  the  former,  and  dwells  entirely  on  the  latter.     This  is  the  rezton^ 
why  children  commonly  bear  their  fathers  name,  and  are  efteemed  to  be  of  a  no- 
bler or  meaner  birth,  according  to  bis  family.     And  tho'  the  mother  (hould  bf 
pofleft  of  fuperior  qualities  to  the  father,  as  often  happens,  the  general  rule  pre- 
vails, notwithftanding  the  excepticm,  according  to  the  doftrine,  which  (hall  be 
explained  afterwards.    Nay,  even  when  a  fuperiority  of  any  kind  is  fo  great, 
or  when  any  other  reafons  have  fuch  an  effefb,  as  to  make  the  children  rather  re- 
prefent  the  mother's  family  than  the  father's,  th&  general  rule  ftill  retains  an  ef- 
ficacy, fufficient  to  weaken  the  relation,  and' make  a  kind  of  breach  in  the  line  of 
anceftors.     The  imagination  runs  not  along  them  with  the  fame  facility,  nor  is  able 
to  transfer  the  honor  and  credit  of  the  anceftors  to  their  pofterity  of  the  fame 
name  and  family  fo  readily,  as  when  the  tranfition  is  conformable  to  the  general 
rules,  and  pafles  thro'  the  male  line,  from  father  to  fon,  or  from  brother  to 
43rother. 

9.  But  property^  as  it  gives  us  the  fuUeft  power  and  authority  over  any  objed, 
is  the  relation,  which  has  the  greateft  influence  on  thefe  paflions. 

Every  thing,  belonging  to  a  vain  man,  is  the  beft  that  is  any  where  to  be  found. 
His  houfes,  equipage,  furniture,  cloaths,  horfes,  hounds,  excel  all  others  in  his  con- 
ceit ',  and  it  is  eafy  to  obferve,  that,  from  the  leaft  advantage  in  any  of  thefe,  he 
draws  a  new  fubje£t  of  pride  and  vanity.  His  w'me,  if  you  will  believe  him,  has  a 
finer  flavor  than  any  other  ;  his  cookery  is  more  exquifite ;  his  table  more  orderly  1 
his  fervants  more  expert ;  the  air,  in  which  he  lives,  more  healthful ;  the  foil,  whkh 
he  cultivates,  more  fertile  ;  his  fruits  ripen  earlier,  and  to  greater  perfeAion  :  Such 
a  thing  is  remarkable  for  its  novelty ;  fuch  another  for  its  antiquity  :  This  is  the 
workmanfliip  of  a  famous  artift ;  that  belonged  once  to  fuch  a  prince  or  great 
man.  All  objeds,  in  a  word,  which  are  ufeful,  beautiful,  or  furprizing,  or  are 
related  to  fuch,  may,  by  means  of  property,  give  life  to  this  paflion.    Thefe  all 
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j^ree  in  giving  pleafure.  This  alone  is  common  to  them  \  and  therefore  tnufl: 
be  the  quality,  that  produces  the  pafTion,  which  is  their  common  cSk€t.  As  every 
new  inftance  is  a  new  argument,  and  as  the  inftances  arc  here  without  number  ^  it 
would  ieem,  that  this  theory  is  fufficiently  confirmed  by  experience. 

Riches  imply  the  power  of  acquiring,  whatever  is  agreeable ;  and  as  they  com- 
prehend many  particular  objeds  of  vanity,  neceffarily  become  one  of  the  chief 
caufes  of  that  paflion. 

10.  Our  opinions  of  all  kinds  arc  ftrongly  afFefted  by  fociety  and  fympathy, 
and  it  is  almoft  impoflible  for  us  to  fupport  any  principle  or  fentiment,  againft  the 
univerfal  confent  of  every  one,  with  whom  we  have  any  friendlhip  or  correfpon- 
dence.  But  of  all  our  opinions,  thofe,  which  we  form  in  our  own  favor  ;  how- 
ever lofty  or  prefuming  •,  are,  at  bottom,  the  fraileft,  and  the  moft  eafily  Ihaken 
by  the  con  tradition  and  oppofition  of  others.  Our  great  concern »  in  this  cafe, 
makc£  us  foon  alarmed,  and  keeps  our  paflions  upon  the  watch  :  Our  confciouf- 
nefs  of  partiality  Hill  makes  us  dread  a  miftake :  And  the  very  difficulty  of  judg- 
ing concerning  an  obje6t,  which  is  never  fet  at  a  due  diftance  from  us,  nor  is  feen 
in  a  proper  point  of  view,  makes  us  hearken  anxioufly  to  the  opinions  of  others, 
who  are  better  qualified  to  form  juft  opinions  concerning  us.  Hence  that  ftrong 
love  of  fame,  with  which  all  mankind  are  pofleft.  It  is  in  order  to  fix  and  con- 
firm their  favorable  opinion  of  themfelves,  not  from  arty  original  paflion,  that  they 
feek  the  applaufes  of  others.  And  when  a  man  defires  to  be  praifed,  it  is  for  the 
fame  reafon,  that  a  beauty  is  pleafed  with  furveying  herfelf  in  a  favorable  looking^ 
glafs,  and  feeing  the  reflexion  of  her  own  charms. 

Tho'  it  be  difficult  in  all  points  of  fpeculation  to  dift:ingui(h  a  caufe,  which  en^^ 
creafes  an  effedt,  from  one,  which  folely  produces  it ;  yet  in  the  prefent  cafe  the 
phenomena  feem  pretty  ftrong  and  fatisfaftory  in  confirmation  or  the  foregoing 
principle. 

We  receive  a  much  greater  fatisfaftion  from  the  approbation  of  thofe  whom 
we  ourfelvefe  efteem  and  approve  of,  than  of  thofe,  whom  we  contemn  and  de- 
fpife. 

When  efteem  is  obtained  after  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance,  it  gratifies 
our  vanity  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

The  fuflFrage  of  thofe,  who  are  fliy  and  backward  in  giving  praife,  is  attended 
with  an  additional  relifli  and  enjoyment,  if  we  can  obtain  it  in  our  favor. 

Where  a  great  man  is  nice  in  his  choice  of  favorites,  every  one  courts  with 
greater  earneftnefs  his  countenance  and  proteftion. 

Praise  never  gives  us  much  pleafure,  unlefs  it  concur  with  our  own  opinion^ 
and  extol  us  for  thofe  qualities,  in  which  we  chiefly  excel. 

These  phaenomena  feem  to  prove,  that  the  favorable  opinions  of  others  are  re- 
garded only  as  authorities,  or  as  confirmations  of  our  own  opinion.     And  if  they  . 
have  more  influence  on  this  fubjed  than  in  any  other,  it  is  eafily  accounted  for  from 
the  nature  of  the  fubjeft. 

11.  Thus  few ohgefts,  however  related  to  us,  and  whatever  pleafure  they  pro- 
duce, are  able  to  excite  a  great  degree  of  pride  or  felf-fatisfaftibn  ; '  unlefs  they  be 
alfo  obvious  to  others,  and  engage  the  approbation  of  the  fpeftators.  What  difpo- 
fition  of  mind  fo  defirable  as  the  peaceful,  refigned,  contented ;  which  readily 
fubmits  to  all  the  difpenfations  of  providence,  and  preferves  a  conftant  ferenity 

D  d  d  amidft 
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amidft  the  greateft  misfortunes  and  difappointments  ?  Yet  this  difpofition,  tha* 
acknowleged  to  be  a  virtue  or  excellence,  is  feldom  the  foundation  of  great  va- 
nity or  felf-applaufc  -,  having  no  brilliancy  or  exterior  luftre,  and  rather  cheering 
the  heart,  than  animating  the  behavior  and  converfation.  The  cafe  is  the  fame 
with  many  other  qualities  of  the  mind,  body,  or  fortune ;  and  this  circumftance, 
as  well  as  the  double  relations  above  mentioned,  muft  be  admitted  to  be  of  con- 
Icquence  in  the  produQion  of  thefe  paflions. 

A  SECOND  circumftance,  which  is  of  confequence  in  this  affair,  is  the  conftancy 
and  duration  of  the  objeft.  What  is  very  cafual  and  inconftant,  beyond  the  com- 
mon courfe  of  human  affairs,  gives  Httle  joy,  and  .lefs  pride.  We  are  not  much 
fatisfied  with  the  thing  itfclfj  and  are  flill  lefs  apt  to  feel  any  new  degree  of  felf- . 
fatisfaftion  upon  its  account.  We  forefee  and  anticipate  its  change ;  which  makes 
us  little  fatisfied  with  the  thing  itfelf :  We  compare  it  to  ourfelves,  whofe  exift- 
ence  is  more  durable ;  by  which  means  its  inconflancy  appears  ftill  greater.  It  feems 
ridiculous  to  make  ourfelves  the  objeft  of  a  palTion,  on  account  of  a  quality  or 
poflTeflion,  which  is  of  fo  much  fhorter  duration,  and  attends  us  during  fo  fmall  a 
part  of  our  exiftence. 

A  THIRD  circumftance,  not  to  be  neglcfted,  is,  that  the  objefts,  in  order  to 
produce  pride  o  fclf- value,  muft  be  peculiar  to  us,  or  at  leaft,  common  to  us  with 
a  few  others.  The  advantages  of  fun-fhine,  weather,  climate,  &c.  diftinguifh 
us  not  from  any  of  our  companions,  and  give  us  no  preference  or  fuperiority. 
The  comparifon,  which  we  are  every  moment  apt  to  make,  prefents  no  inference 
to  our  advantage  ;  and  we  ftill  remain,  notwithftanding  thefe  enjoyments,  on  a 
level  with  all  our  friends  and  acquaintance. 

As  health  and  ficknefs  vary  inceflantly  to  all  men,  and  there  is  no  one,  who  i% 
folely  or  certainly  fixed  in  either ;  thefe  accidental  bleffings  and  calamities  are  in 
a  manner  feparated  from  us,  and  are  not  confidered  as  a  foundation  for  vanity  or 
humiliation.  But  wherever  a  malady  of  any  kind  is  fo  rooted  in  our  conflitution, 
that  we  no  longer  entertain  any  hopes  of  recovery,  from  that  moment  it  damps 
our  felf-conceit  -,  as  is  evident  in  old  men,  whom  nothing  mortifies  more  than  the 
confideration  of  their  age  and  infirmities.  They  endeavor,  as  long  as  pofFible, 
to  conceal  their  blindnefs  and  deafnefs,  their  rheums  and  gouts  ;  nor  do  they  ever 
^vow  them  without  reludance  and  uneafinefs.  And  tho'  young  men  are  not 
afhamed  of  every  head-ach  or  cold  which  they  fall  into  ;  yet  no  topic  is  more 
proper  to  mortify  human  pride,  and  make  us  entertain  a  mean  opinion  of  our 
nature,  than  this,  that  we  are  every  moment  of  our  lives  fubjeft  to  fuch  infirmi- 
ties.- This  proves,  that  bodily  pain  and  ficknefs  are  in  themifcives  proper  caufes 
of  humility  ;  tho'  the  cuftom  of  eftimating  every  thing,  by  comparifon,  more 
than  by  its  intrinfic  worth  and  value,  makes  us  overlook  thofe  calamities,  which 
we  find  incident  to  every  one,  and  caufes  us  to  form  an  idea  of  our  merit  and  cha- 
radter,  independent  of  them. 

We  are  afhamed  of  fuch  maladies  as  affedt  others,  and  are  either  dangerous  or 
difagreeable  to  them.  Of  the  epilepfy ;  becaufe  it  gives  a  horror  to  every  one 
prefent :  Of  the  itch ;  becaufe  it  is  infedtious :  Of  the  king's  evil ;  becaufe  it  often 
goes  to  pofterity.  Men  always  confider  the  fentiments  of  others  in  their  judg- 
ment of  themfelves.. 

A   FOURTir 
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A  FOURTH  circumftance,  which  has  an  influence  on  thefe  paflions,  is  general 
rules ;  by  which  we  form  a  notion  of  diflferent  ranks  of  men,  fuitable  to  the  power 
or  riches  of  which  they  are  poflTefled  ;  and  this  notion  is  not  changed  by  any  pecu- 
liarities of  the  health  or  temper  of  the  perfons,  which  may  deprive  them  of  all 
enjoyment  in  their  poflTeflions.  Cuflom  readily  carries  us  beyond  the  juft  bounds 
in  our  paflions,  as  well  as  in  our  reafonings. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve  on  this  occafion,  that  the  influence  of  general 
rules  and  maxims  on  the  paflions  very  much  contributes  to  facilitate  the  eftefts  of 
all  the  principles  or  internal  mechanifm,  which  we  here  explain.  For  it  fcems  evi- 
dent, that,  if  a  perfon  full-grown,  and  of  the  fame  nature  with  ourfelves,  were 
on  a  fudden  tranfported  into  our  world,  he  would  be  very  much  embarafled  with 
every  objeft,  and  would  not  readily  determine  what  degree  of  love  or  hatred^  of 
pride  or  humility,  or  of  any  other  paflion  fliould  be  excited  by  it.  The  paflions  are 
often  varied  by  very  inconfiderable  principles ;  and  thefe  do  not  always  play  with  per- 
feft  regularity,  efpecially  on  the  firft  trial.  But  as  cuftom  or  praftice  has  brought  to 
light  all  thefe  pcyiciples,  and  has  fettled  the  jufl:  value  of  every  thing;  this  mufl: 
certainly  contribfro  to  the  eafy  produftion  of  the  paflions,  and  guide  us,  by  means 
of  general  eftabliftied  rules,  in  the  proportions,  which  we  ought  to  obferve  in  pre- 
fering  one  objeft  to  another.  This  remark  may,  perhaps,  ferve  to  obviate  dif- 
ficulties, that  may  arife  concerning  fome  caufes,  which  we  here  afcribe  to  parti- 
cular paflions,  and  which  may  be  efl:eemed  too  refined  to  operate  fo  univerfally 
and  certainly,  as  they  are  found  to  do. 


SECT.      III. 

1 .  In  running  over  all  the  caufes,  which  produce  the  paflion  of  pride  or  that 
of  humility;  it  would  readily  occur,  that  the  fame  circumfl:ance,  if  transferred 
from  ourfelfto  another  perfon,  would  render  him  the  objeft  of  love  or  hatred, 
efl:eem  or  contempt.  The  virtue,  genius,  beauty,  family,  riches,  and  authority 
of  others  beget  favorable  fentiments  in  their  behalf;  and  their  vice,  folly,  defor- 
mity, poverty  and  meannefs  excite  the  contrary  fentiments.  The  double  relation 
of  imprefllons  and  ideas  fl:ill  operates  on  thefe  paflions  of  love  and  hatred  ;  as  on 
the  former  of  pride  and  humility.  Whatever  gives  a  feparate  pleafure  or  pain, 
and  is  related  to  another  perfon  or  connefted  with  him,  makes  him  the  objeft  of 
our  aflfeftion  or  difgufl:. 

Hence  too  injury  or  contempt  is  one  of  the  greatefl:  fources  of  hatred ;  fervices 
or  efl:eem,  of  friendfliip. 

2.  Sometimes  a  relation  to  ourfelf  excites  afittSiion  towards  any  perfon.  But 
there  is  always  here  implied  a  relation  of  fentiments,  without  which  the  other  re- 
lation would  have  no  influence  *. 

A  PERSON,  who  is  related  to  us,  or  connefted  with  us,  by  blood,  by  fimili- 
tude  of  fortune,  of  adventures,  profefllon,  or  country,  foon  becomes  an  agreeable 
companion  to  us ;  becaufe  we  enter  eafily  and  familiarly  into  his  fentiments  and 

^  The  aifeflion  of  parents  to  children  feetns  towards  other  relations  depends  on  the  principles 
founded  on  an  original  inftin^t    The  affedion    here  explained. 

D  d  d  2  con- 
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toncepcions :  Nothing  is  ftraoge  or  new  to  us :  Our  imagination,  pafling  from 
fc\(  which  is  ever  intimately  prefent  to  us,  runs  fmoothly  along  the  relation  or 
conncxion^  and  conceives  with  a  full  fympathy  the  perfon,  who  is  nearly  related 
to  fctf.  He  renders  himfclf  immediately  acceptable,  and  is  at  once  on  an  eafy 
footing  with  us  :  No  diftance,  no  referve  has  place,  where  the  perfon  introduced 
is  fuppoled  fo  ciofely  connefted  with  us. 

RctATioN  has  here  the  fame  influence  as  cuftom  or  acquaintance,  in  excidng 
afieCVion  •  and  from  like  caufes.  The  eafe  and  fadsfaftion,  which,  in  both  cafes, 
attend  our  intcrcourfe  or  commerce,  is  the  fource  of  the  friendlhip. 

2  The  paffions  of  love  and  hatred  are  always  followed  by,  or  rather  conjoined 
with,  benevolence  and  anger.  It  is  this  conjunftion,  which  chiefly  diftinguifhrs 
ihefc  aflWtions,  from  pride  and  humility.  For  pride  and  humility  arc  pure  emotions 
in  the  foul,  unattended  with  any  defire,  and  not  immediately  exciting  us  to  a&ion. 
But  love  and  hatred  are  not  compleat  within  themfelves,  nor  reft  in  that  emotion^ 
which  they  produce ;  but  carry  the  mind  to  fomething  farther.  Love  is  always 
followed  by  a  defire  of  happinefs  to  the  perfon  beloved,  and  ^  averfion  to  lus 
mifery :  As  hatred  produces  a  defire  of  the  mifery,  and  an  avemon  to  the  happi* 
pefs  of  the  perfon  hated.  Thefe  oppofite  defires  feem  to  be  originally  and  prima* 
rily  conjoined  with  the  pafllons  of  love  and  hatred.  It  is  a  conftitution  of  na* 
turc,  of  which  we  can  give  no  farther  explication. 

4.  Compassion  frequently  arifes,  where  there  is  no  preceding  cfteem  or  friend* 
fhipi  and  compafllon  is  an  uneafinefs  in  the  fufferings  of  another.  It  feems  to 
fpring  from  the  intimate  and  ftrong  conception  of  his  fufferings  -,  and  our  imagina- 
tion proceeds  by  degrees,  from  the  lively  idea,  to  the  real  feeling  of  another's 

nntcry. 

Malice  and  envy  alfo  arife  in  the  mind  without  anv  preceding  hatred  or  in- 
jury i  tho*  their  tendency  is  exaftly  the  fame  with  that  ot  anger  and  ill- will.  The 
comparifon  of  ourfelves  with  others  feems  the  fource  of  envy  and  malice.  The 
more  unhappy  another  is,  the  moi^e  happy  do  we  ourfelves  appear  in  our  own  con- 
ception. 

5.  The  fimilar  tendency  of  compafllon  to  that  of  benevolence,  and  of  envy 
to  anger,  forms  a  very  clofe  relation  betwixt  thefe  two  lets  of  paflTions  ;  tho'  of  a 
diflfcrent  kind  from  that  infifted  on  above.  It  is  not  a  refemblance  of  feeling  or 
fentiment,  but  a  refemblance  of  tendency  or  direction.  Its  eflfeft,  however,  is  the 
fame,  in  producing  an  aflTociation  of  pafliions.  •  Compafllon  is  feldom  or  never 
felt  without  fome  mixture  of  tendernefs  or  friendftiip  ;  and  envy  is  naturally  ac- 
companied with  anger  or  ill-will.  To  defire  the  happinefs  of  another,  from  what 
ever  motive,  is  a  good  preparative  to  afFeftion  :  And  to  delight  in  another's  mi-- 
fcry  almoft  unavoidably  begets  averfion  towards  him. 

Even  where  intereft  is  the  fource  of  our  concern,  it  is  commonly  attended  with 
the  fame  confequences.  A  partner  is  a  natural  objed  of  friendihip ;  a  rival  of. 
enmity. 

6.  Poverty,  meannefs,  difappointment,  produce  contempt  and  diflike:  But 
when  thefe  misfortunes  are  very  great,  or  are  reprefented  to  us  in  very  ftrong  co- 
lors, they  excite  compafllon,  and  tendernefs,  and  friendftiip.  How  Is  this  coff- 
tradition  to  be  accounted  for  ?  The  poverty  and  meanne&  of  another,  in  their 
common  apgearance,  gives  us  uneafinefs,  by  a  fpecies  of  imperfeA  fympathy; 

ij  and 
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ind  this  uneafinefs  produces  averfion  or  diflike,  from  the  refemblance  of  ienti- 
menc.  But  when  we  enter  more  intimately  into  another's  concerns,  and  wi(h  for 
his  happineis,  as  well  as  feel  his  mifery,  friendihip  or  good-will  arifes,  from  the 
fimilar  tendency  of  the  inclinations. 

7.  In  rcfpcft,  there  is  a  mixture  of  humility  with  the  efteem  or  affedion :  In 
contempt,  a  mixture  of  pride. 

The  amorous  paflion  is  ufually  compounded  of  complacency  in  beauty,  a  bodi- 
ly appetite,  and  friendfliip  or  a&dion.      The  clofe  relation  of  thefe  fentiments  is 
.very  obvious,  as  well  as  their  origin  from  each  other,  by  means  of  that  relation. 
Were  there  no  other  pha^omenon  to  reconcile  us  to  theprefent  theory,  this  alone,, 
methinkst  ¥rere  fufficient. 

SECT.      IV. 

1.  The  prefcnt  theory  of  the  paffions  depends  entirely  on  the  double  relations. 
of  fentiments  and  ideas,  and  the  mutual  af&flance,  which  thefe  relations  lend  to> 
each  other.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  improper  to  illuftrate  thefe  principles  by 
ibme  farther  inilances. 

2.  The  virtues,  talents,  accomplifhments,  and  poflTeflions  of  others,  make  us; 
love  and  efteem  them  :  Becaufe  thefe  obje£ls  excite  a  pleafant  fenfation,  which  is  > 
related  to  lore  *,  and  having  alfo  a  relation  or  connexion  with  the  perfon,  this  union > 
of  ideas  forwards  the  union  of  fentiments,  according  to  the  foregoing  reafoning. 

But  fuppofe,  that  the  perfon,  whom  we  love,  is  alio  related  to  us,  by  blood,, 
country,  or  friend&ip  j  it  is  evident,  that  a  fpecies  of  pride  muft  alfo  be  excited 
by  his  accompliflaiments  and  pofieffions;  there  being  the  fame  double  relation,, 
which  we  have  all  along  infiffed  on.  The  perfon  is  related  to  us,  or  there  is  an: 
estfy  tranfition  of  thought  from  him  to  us ;  and  the  fentiments,  excited  by  his 
^vantages  and  virtues,  are  agreeable,  and  confequencly  related  to  pride.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  people  are  naturally  vain  of  the  good  qualities  or  high  1 
fortune  of  their  friends  and  countrymen. 

3.  But  it  is  obfervaWe,  that,  if  we  reverie  the  order  of  the  paffions,  the  fame 
cflfeft  does  not  follow.  We  pafs  eafily  from  love  and  affedion  to  pride  and  vanity  5 . 
but  not  from  the  latter  paffions  to  the  former,  tho'  all  the  relations  be  the  fame. 
We  love  not  thofe  related  to  us  on  account  of  our  own  merit ;  tho'  they  are  na- 
turally vain  on  account  of  our  merit.  What  is  the  reafon  of  this  difference  ?  The 
tranfition  of  the  imagination  to  ourfclves,  from  objefts  related  to  us,  is  always  very 
eafy ;  both  on  account  of  the  relation,  which  facilitates  the  tranfition,  and  be- 
caufe we  there  pals  from  remoter  objefts  to  thofe  which  are  contiguous.  But  in 
paffing  from  ourfelves  to  objefts,  related  to  us ;  tho'  the  former  principle  for- 
wards the  tranfition  of  thought,  yet  the  latter  oppofcs  it  •,  and  confequently  there 
is  not  the  fame  eafy  transfufion  of  paffions  from  pride  to  love  as  from  love  to 
pride. 

4.  The  virtues,  fervices,  and  fortune  of  one  man  infpire  us  readily  with  efteem^ 
and  affeftion  for  another  related  to  him.  The  fon  of  our  friend  is  naturally  en- 
titled to  our  friendihip :  The  kindred  of  a  very  great  man  value  themfelves,  and 
are  valued  by  others,  on  account  of.  that  xylatioa.  The  force  of  the  double  relar 
tioo  is  here  fully  di^Jajed. . 

5.  The 
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5.  The  following  are  inftances  of  another  kind,  where  the  operation  of  thcfc 
principles  may  ftill  be  difcovered.  Envy  arifcs  from  a  fuperiority  in  others;  but 
it  is  obfervable,  that  it  is  not  the  greateft  difprbportion  betwixt  us,  which  excites 
that  paffion,  but  on  the  contrary,  our  proximity.  A  great  difproportion  cuts  off 
the  relation  of  the  ideas,  and  either  keeps  us  from  comparing  ourfelves  with  what 
is  remote  from  us,  or  diminiflies  the  effefts  of  the  comparifon, 

A  POET  is  not  apt  to  envy  a  philofopher,  or  a  poet  of  a  different  kind,  of  a 
different  nation,  or  of  a  different  age.  All  thefe  differences,  if  they  do  not  pre- 
vent, at  lead  weaken  the  comparifon,  and  confequently  the  paffion. 

This  too  is  the  reafon,  why  all  objeAs  appear  great  or  little,  merely  by  a  com- 
parifon with  thofe  of  the  fame  fpecies.  A  mountain  neither  magnifies  nor  dimi- 
nilhes  a  horfe  in  our  eyes  :  But  when  a  Flemish  and  a  Welsh  horfe  are  feen  to- 
gether, the  one  appears  greater  and  the  other  lefs,  than  when  viewed  apart. 

From  the  fame  principle  we  may  account  for  that  remark  of  hiftorians,  that  any. 
party,  in  a  civil  war,  or  even  faftious  divifion,  always  choofe  to  call  in  a  foreign 
enemy  at  any  hazard  rather  than  fubmit  to  their  fellow-citizens.  Guicciardin 
applies  this  remark  to  the  wars  in  Italy  ;  where  the  relations  betwixt  the  different 
ftates  are,  properly  fpeaking,  nothing  but  of  name,-  language,  and  contiguity. 
Yet  even  thefe  relations,  when  joined  with  fuperiority,  by  making  the  comparifon 
more  natural,  make  it  likewife  more  grievous,  and  caufe  men  to  fearch  for  fome 
other  fuperiority,  which  may  be  attended  with  no  relation,  and  by  that  means,  may 
have  a  lefs  fenfible  influence  on  the  imagination.  When  we  cannot  break  the  affo- 
ciation,  we  feel  a  ftronger  defire  to  remove  the  fuperiority.  This  feems  to  be  the 
reafon,  why  travellers,  tho*  commonly  lavilh  of  their  praifes  to  the  Chinese  and 
Persians,  take  care  to  depreciate  thofe  neighboring  nations,  which  may  ftand  up- 
on a  footing  of  rivalfhip  with  their  native  country. 

6.  The  fine  arts  afford  us  parallel  inftances.  Should  an  author  compofe  a  trea- 
tife,  of  which  one  part  was  ferious  and  profound,  another  light  and  humorous ; 
every  one  would  condemn  fo  ftrange  a  mixture,  and  would  blame  him  for  the  nc- 
gleft  of  all  rules  of  art  and  criticifm.  Yet  we  accufe  not  Prior  for  joining  his 
Alma  and  Solomon  in  the  fame  volume  -,  tho'  that  amiable  poet  has  fucceeded  pcr- 
feftly  in  the  gaiety  of  the  one,  as  well  as  in  the  melancholy  of  the  other.  Even 
fuppofe  the  reader  fhould  perufe  thefe  two  compofitions  without  any  interval,  he 
would  feel  little  or  no  difficulty  in  the  change  of  the  paffions.  Why  ?  but  becaufe 
he  confiders  thefe  performances  as  entirely  different ;  and  by  that  break  in  the 
ideas,  breaks  the  progrefs  of  the  affcftions,  and  hinders  the  one  from  influencing 
or  contradifting  the  other. 

An  heroic  and  burlefque  defign,  united  in  one  pifture,  would  be  monftrous ; 
tho'  we  place  two  piftures  of  fo  oppofite  a  charadter  in  the  fame  chamber,  and 
even  clofe  together,  without  any  fcruple. 

7.  It  needs  be  no  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  eafy  tranfition  of  the  imagination 
fhould  have  fuch  an  influence  on  all  the  paffions.  It  is  this  very  circumftance, 
which  forms  all  the  relations  and  connexions  amongft  objefts.  We  know  no  real 
connexion  betwixt  one  thing  and  another.  We  know  only,  that  the  idea  of  one 
thing  is  affociated  with  that  of  another,  and  that  the  imagination  makes  an  eafy 
tranfition  betwixt  them.  And  as  the  eafy  tranfition  of  ideas,  and  that  of  fenti- 
ments  mutually  aifift  each  other  s  we  might  beforehand  exped,  that  this  principle 
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mufl:  have  a  mighty  influence  on  all  our  internal  movements  and  aflfedtions.  And 
experience  fufficiently  confirms  the  theory. 

.  For,  not  to  repeat  all  the  foregoing  inftances  :  Suppofe,  that  I  were  travelling 
with  a  companion  thro'  a  country,  to  which  we  are  both  utter  ftrangers  ;  it  is  evi- 
dent, that,  if  the  profpefts  be  beautiful,  the  roads  agreeable,  and  the  fields  finely 
cultivated  ;  this  may  ferve  to  put  me  in  good  humor,  both  with  myfelf  and  fel- 
low-traveller. But  as  the  country  has  no  connexion  with  myfelf  or  friend,  it  can 
never  be  the  immediate  caufe  either  of  felf- value  or  of  regard  to  him  :  And  there- 
fore, if  I  found  not  the  paflion  on  fome  other  objedt,  which  bears  to  one  of  us  a 
clofer  relation,  my  emotions  are  rather  to  be  confidered  as  the  overflowings  of  an 
elevated  or  humane  difpofition,  than  as  an  eftabliflied  paflion.  But  fuppofing  the 
agreeable  profpedl  before  us  to  be  furveyed  either  from  his  country-feat  or  from 
mine ;  this  new  connexion  of  ideas  gives  a  new  direftion  to  the  fentiment  of  plea- 
fure,  proceeding  from  the  profpeft,  and  raifes  the  emotion  of  regard  or  vanity, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  connexion.  There  is  not  here,  methinks,  much  room 
for  doubt  or  difficulty. 

S    E    C    T.      V. 

1.  It  feems  evident,  that  reafon,  in  a  fl:ri6l  fenfe,  as  meaning  the  judgment 
of  truth  and  falfliood,  can  never,  of  itfelf,  be  any  motive  to  the  will,  and  can 
have  no  influence  but  fo  far  as  it  touches  fome  paflion  or  affeftion.  AbJiraH  re- 
lations  of  ideas  are  the  objeft  of  curiofity,  not  of  volition.  And  matters  of  fa£t^ 
where  they  are  neither  good  nor  evil,  where  they  neither  excite  defire  nor  aver- 
fion,  are  totally  indifferent ;  and  whether  known  or  unknown,  whether  miftakcn 
or  rightly  apprehended,  cannot  be  regarded  as  any  motive  to  aflion. 

2.  What  is  commonly,  in  a  popular  fenfe,  called  reafon,  and  is  fo  much  re- 
commended in  moral  difcourfes,  is  nothing  but  a  general  and  a  calm  paflion,  which 
takes  a  comprehenfive  and  a  diftant  view  of  its  objeft,  and  adluates  the  will,  with- 
out exciting  any  fenfible  emotion.  A  man,  we  fay,  is  diligent  in  his  profefllon 
from  reafon  ;  that  is,  from  a  calm  defire  of  riches  and  a  fortune.  A  man  ad- 
heres to  juftice  from  reafon  ;  that  is,  from  a  calm  regard  to  a  charader  with  him- 
felf  and  others. 

3.  The  fame  objefts,  which  recommend  themfelves  to  reafon  in  this  fei^fe  of 
the  word,  are  alfo  the  objedts  of  what  we  call  paflion,  when  they  are  brought  near 
to  us,  and  acquire  fome  other  advantages,  either  of  external  fituation,  or  congrui- 
ty  to  our  internal  temper ;  and  by  that  means,  excite  a  turbulent  and  fenfible  emotion. 
Evil,  at  a  great  diftance,  is  avoided,  we  fay,  from  reafon :  Evil,  near  at  hand, 
produces  averfion,  horror,   fear,  and  is  the  object  of  paflfion. 

4.  The  common  error  of  metaphyficians  has  lain  in  afcribing  the  direftion  of 
the  will  entirely  to  one  of  thefe  principles,  and  fuppofing  the  other  to  have  no  in- 
fluence. Men  often  aft  knowingly  againfl:  their  intereft  :  It  is  not  therefore  the 
view  of  the  greateft  poflfible  good  which  always  influences  them.  Men  often  coun-^ 
teraft  a  violent  paflion,  in  profecution  of  theu*  diftant  interefl:s  and  defigns :  It  is 
not  therefore  the  prefcnt  uneafinefs  alone,  which  determines  them.  In  general, 
we  may  obferve,  that  both  thefe  principles  operate  on  the  will  \  and  where  they 
are  contrary,  that  either  of  them  prevails,  according  to  the  general  charafter  or 
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prcfent  difpofition  oF  the  perfon.  •  What  we  call  jfr^/A  of  mind  implies  the  prc-i 
valence  of  the  calm  paflions  above  the  violent ;  tho*  we  may  eafily  obfervc,  that 
there  is  no  perfon  fo  conftantly  poffeflcd  of  this  virtue,  as  never,  on  any.  occanon^ 
to  yield  to  the  foliicitation  of  violent  aflFeftions  and  dofires.  From  t*ic|e  varia-' 
tions  of  temper  proceeds  the  great  difficulty  of  deciding  concerning  the  future 
adions  and  rcfolutions  of  men,  where  there  is  any  contrariety  of  motives  and 
paflions.  ^ 


SECT.      VI. 

1.  We  ftiall  here  enumerate  fome  of  thofe  circumftances,  which  render  a  paf- 
lion  calm  or  violent,  which  heighten  or  diminifh  any  emotion. 

It  is  a  property  in  human  nature,  that  any  emotion,  which  attends  a  paflion, 
IS  eafily  converted  into  it ;  tho'  in  their  natures  they  be  originally  diflFerent  from, 
and  even  contrary  to  each  other.  It  is  true,  in  order  to  caufe  a  perfect  union 
amongft  paflions,  and  make  one  produce  the  other,  there  is  always  required  a 
double  relation,  according  to  the  theory  above  delivered.  But  when  two  paflions 
Are  already  produced  by  their  feparate  caules,  and  are  both  prefent  in  the  mind, 
they  readily  mingle  and  unite  ;  tho'  they  have  but  one  relation,  and  fometimes 
without  any.  The  predominant  paflion  fwallows  up  the  inferior,  and  converts  it 
into  itfelf.  The  fpirits,  when  once  excited,  eafily  receive  a  change  in  their  direc- 
tion ;  and  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  tliat  this  change  will  come  from  the  prevailing 
affedlion.  The  connexion  is  in  many  cafes  clofer  betwixt  any  two  paflions,  than 
betwixt  any  pafl!k)n  and  indiflference. 

When  a  perfon  is  once  heartily  in  love,  the  little  faults  and  caprices  of  his  mi- 
itrefs,  the  jealoufies  and  quarrels,  to  which  that  commerce  isfo  fubjeft;  however 
unpleafant  they  be,  and  rather  connedted  with  anger  and  hatred  •,  are  yet  found, 
in  many  inft:ances,  to  give  additional  force  to  the  prevailing  paflTion.  It  is  a  com- 
mon artifice  of  politicians,  when  they  would  affeft  any  perfon  very  much  by  a 
matter  of  faft,  of  which  they  intend  to  inform  him,  firfl:  to  excite  his  curiofity  \ 
delay  as  long  as  poflTible  the  Ctisfying  it;  and  by  that  means  raife  his  anxiety  and 
impatience  to  the  utmoft:,  before  they  give  him  a  full  infight  into  the  bufinefs. 
They  know,  that  this  curiofity  will  precipitate  him  into  the  paflion,  which  they 
purpofe  to  raife,  and  wiU  aflift  the  objed  in  its  influence  on  the  mind.  A  foldier, 
advancing  to  battle,  is  naturally  infpired  with  courage  and  confidence,  when  he 
thinks  on  his  friends  and  fellow-foldiers  ;  and  is  ftruck  with  fear  and  terror,  when 
he  reflefts  on  the  enemy.  Whatever  new  emotion,  therefore,  proceeds  from  the 
former  naturally  encreafes  the  courage ;  as  the  fame,  emotion  proceeding  from  the 
latter,  augments  the  fear.  Hence  in  martial  difcipline,  the  uniformity  and  luftre 
of  habit,  the  regularity  of  figures  and  motions,  with  all  the  pomp  and  majefty  of 
war,  encourage  ourfelves  and  our  allies ;  while  the  fame  objefts  in  the  enemy  ftrikc 
terror  into  us,  tho*  agreeable  and  beautiful  in  themfelves. 

Hope  is,  initfelf,  an  agreeable  paflion,  and  allied  to  friendlhip  and  benevolence ; 
yet  is  it  able  fometimes  to  blow  up  anger,  when  that  is  the  predominant  paflion. 
Sfis  addiia  fufdtat  iras.     V  i  r  o* 
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2r  SiKGE  paflions,  however  independent,  are  naturally  transfufed  into  each 
other,  if  they  are  both  prefent  at  the  fame  time  ;  it  follows,  that  when  good  or 
evil  is  placed  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  to  caufe  any  particular  emotion,  befi  les  its 
dire<5^  paflion  of  delire  or  averHon,  chat  latter  paQion  muft  acquire  new  force  and 
violence. 

^.  This  often  happens,  when^  any  objcft  excites  contrary  paflions.  For  it  is 
obfervable,  that  an  oppofition  of  paflions  commonly  caufes  a  new  emotion  in  the 
fpirits,  and  produces  more  diforder  than  the  concurrence  of  any  two  aflfeftions  of 
equal  force.  This  new  emotion  is  eafily  converted  into  the  predominant  paflion,, 
and  in  many  inftances,  is  obferved  to  cncreafe  its  violence,  beyond  the  pitch,  at 
which  it  would  have  arrived,  had  it  met  with  no  oppofition.  Hence  we  naturally 
dcfinBiwhat  is  forbid,  and  often  takif  a  plcafure  in  performing  adlions,  merely  be- 
caufe  they  are  unlawful.  The  notion  of  duty,  when  oppofite  to  the  paflions,  is 
not  always  able  to  overcome  them  ;  and  when  it  fails  of  that  influence,  is  apt  ra- 
ther to  increafe  and  irritate  them,  by  producing  an  oppofitioti  in  our  motives  and 
principles. 
O  4-  The  fame  effcft  follows,  whether  the  oppofition  arifes  from  internal  motives 
or  external  obftacles.  The  paflfion  commonly  acquires  new  force  in  both  cafes*  The 
eflTorts,  which  the  mind  makes  to  furmount  the  obftacle,  excite  the  fpirits,  and  en« 
Ifven  the  paflion. 

5.  Uncertainty  has  the  fame  efi^eft  as  oppofition.  The  agitation  of  the 
thought,  the  quick  turns  which  it  makes  from  one  view  to  another,  the  variety 
of  paflions,  which  fuccced  each  other,  according  to  the  difitrent  views :  All  thefc 
produce  an  agitation  in  the  mind ;  and  this  agitation  transfufes  itfelf  inta  the  pre- 
dominant paflion. 

Security,  on  the  contrary,  diminiflies  the  paflions.  The  mind,  when  left  ta 
itfelf,  immediately  languiflies ;  and  in  order  to  preferve  its  ardor,  mufl:  be  every 
moment  fupported  by  a  new  flow  of  paflion.  For  the  fame  reaibn,  defpair,  tha* 
contrary  to  fecurity,  has  a  like  influence. 

6.  Nothing  more  powerfully  excites  any  aflfeftion  than  to  conceal  fome  part  of 
its  objeft,  by  throwing  it  into  a  kind  of  ftiade,  which,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it 
fliows  enough  to  prepoflefs  us  in  favor  of  the  objeft,  leaves  ftill  foriie  work  for  the 
imagination.  Befides,  that  obfcurity  is  always  attended  with  a  kird  of  uncer- 
tainty ;  the  effort,  which  the  fancy  makes  to  compleat  the  idea,  rouzes  the  fpirits, 
and  gives  an  additional  force  to  the  paflion. 

,  7.  As  defpair  and  fecurity,  the*  contrary,  pr^oduce  the  fame  effefts  -,  fo  abfence 
is  obferved  to  have  contrary  effeds,  and  in  different  circumfl:ances,  either  encrtafes 
or  diminiflies  our  affeftion.  Roche foucault  has  very  well  remarked,  that  ab- 
fence deftroys  weak  paflions,  but  encreafes  ftrong  -,  as  the  wind  extinguifties  a  can- 
dle, but  blows  up  a  fire.  Long  abfence  naturally  weakens  oiir  idea,  and  dimi- 
niflies the  paflTion  :  But  where  the  paflion  is  fo  ftrong  and  lively  as  to  fuppprt  it- 
felf, the  uneafinefs,  arifing  from  ^fencc,  encreafes  the  paflion,  and  gives  it  new 
force  and  influence. 

8.  When  the  foul  applies  itfdf  to  the  performance  of  any  adion,  or  the  con- 
option  of  any  objedt,  to  which  it  is  not  accufl:omed,  there  is  a  certain  unpliable- 
nefs  in  the  faculties,  and  a  difficulty  of  the  fpirits  moving  in  their  new  direction. 
As  this  difliculty  excites  the  fpirits^  it  is  the  fource  of  wonder,  furprizc,  and  of 
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all  ^he  emotions^  which  arife  from  noTelty ;  and  is  in  itfelf,  rtrj  agreeable,  like 
every  thing,  which  inlivens  the  mind  to  a  moderate  degree.  But  tho*  furprife  be 
agreeable  in  iclelf,  yet  a^  ii:  puts  the  ffurits  in  agitation,  it  not  only  augments  our 

greeahle  affedions,  but  alfo  our  painful,  according  to  the  foregoing  principle, 
ence  every  thing,  that  is  new,  is  moft  afTeding,  and  gives  us  either  more 
tle^fure  or  pain,  than  wHatt  ftridty  fpeaking,.  (hould  naturally  follow  from  it. 
^Khen  it  often  returns  upon  us,  the  novelty  wears  off* ;  th?  paQions  fubfide  ;  the 
hurry  of  the  fpirits  is  over  ii  and  we  furvey  the  ol^eft  with  greater  tranquillity. 

9.  Thb  imagin^ion  and  afFeftipns  have  a  clofe  union  together.  The  vivacity 
of  the  fornix,  gives  force  to  the  latter.  Hence  the  proijptOt  of  any  pleaiiire^  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  a&fts  us  more  than  any  other  pleafure,  which  we  may 
owix  fiiperior,  but  of  whole  nature  we  are  whttlfy  ignorant.  Of  the  one  -we  can 
fprm  a  particular  and  determinate  idea :  The  other,  we  conceive  under  thvigenerd 
riotion  of  pleafure. 

Ahy  fatisfadion,  wluch  we  lately  enjoyed,  and  of  which  the  memory  is  fieih 
and  recent,  operates  on  the  will  with  more  violence,  than  another  of  which  the 
traces  arc  decayed  and  aln(K>ft  obliterated.  C 

A  pjL&Asaait,  which  is  ftiitable  to  the  way  of  life,  in  which  we  are  eiq;aged^ 
excites  more  our  defires  and  appetites  than  another,  which  is  foreign  to  k. 

Not  h  ing  is  more  capable  of  infufmg  any  paflTion  into  the  mind,  than  eloquence, 
by  which  objefts  are  reprefented  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  lively  colors.  The 
bare  opinion  of  another,  efpecially  when  inforced  with  paffion,  will  caufc  an  idea 
to  have  an  i9flijience  upon  us,  tho*  that  idea  might  otherwife  have  beets  eniirdy 
neftlefted, 

IT  is  remarkable,  that  lively  paffions  commonly  attend  a  lively  imagioacioik 
In  this  refpefl:,  as  well  as  others,  the  force  of  the  paffion  depends  as  mudi  on  the 
temper  of  the  perfbn,  as  on  the  nature  and  fituatton  of  the  oojeft. 

What  is  diftant^  either  in  f^e  or  timCs  has  not  equal  influence  with  what  ia 
near  and  contiguous. 


I  PR bt  END  not  here  to  have  exhaufled  this  fiab^eft.  It  is  fufficient  for  my  pur- 
pofe,  if  I  have  made  it  appear,  that,  in  the  produdion  And  condudt  of  the  paf- 
uons,  there  is  a  certain  regular  mechanifm,  which  is  fufceptible  of  as  accurate  a 
difouifition,  as  the  laws  (Amotion,  optics,  hydroftatics,  or  any  part  of  natural 
philofophy. 
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SECTION       L 

OF  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  MORALS 


DISPUTES  with  perfons,  pertinacioufljr  obftinate  in  their  principles^ 
are^  of  all  others,  the  moft  irkfome ;  estcept,  perhaps,  thofe  with  per- 
fonS)  entirely  difingenuous,  who  really  do  not  believe  the  opinion  they  de- 
fend, but  engage  in  the  controverfy,  from  affeAation,  from  a  fpirit  of  oppofition, 
or  from  a  defire  of  fhowing  wit  and  ingenuity,  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  man>^ 
kind.  The  fame  blind  adherence  to  their  own  arguments  is  to  be  expeAed  in  both ; 
the  fame  contempt  of  their  antagonifts  ;  and  the  fame  paflionate  vehemence,  in 
inforcing  fophiftry  and  falfhood.  And  as  reafoning  is  not  the  fource,  whence 
cither  difputant  derives  his  tenets  ;  'tis  in  vain  to  expeA,  that  any  logic^ 
which  fpeaks  not  to  the  aflfedions,  will  ever  engage  him  to  embrace  founder 
principles. 

Those  who  have  denied  the  reality  of  moral  diftin^^ions^  may  be  ranked  .among 
the  difingenuous  difputants  ;  nor  is  it  conceivable,  that  any  human  creature  could 
ever  ferioufly  believe,  that  all  characters  and  anions  were  alike  entitled  to  the  af- 
fedlion  and  regard  of  ^very  one.  The  difference^  which  nature  has  placed  between 
one  man  and  another,  is  fo  wide,  and  this  difference  is  ftill  fo  much  farther  widened, 
by  education,  example,  and  habit,  that  where  the  oppofite  extremes  come  at  once 
under  our  apprehenfion,  there  is  no  fcepticifm  fo  fcrupulous,  and  fcarce  any  afTu- 
rance  fo  determined,  as  abfolutely  to  deny  all  diftin&ion  between  them.  Let  a 
man's  infenfibility  be  ever  fo  great,  he  muft  often  be  touched  with  the  images  of 
RIGHT  and  W  R  O  N  G  j  and  let  his  prejudices  be  ever  fo  obftina:e,  he  muft 
obferve,  that  others  are  fufceptible  of  like  impreffions.  The  only  way,  therefore, 
of  converting  an  antagonift  of  this  kind,  is  to  leave  him  to  himfelf.  For,  finding 
that  no-body  keeps  up  the  controverfy  with  him,  'tis  probable  he  will,  at  laft, 
of  himfelf,  form  mere  wearinefs,  come  over  to  the  fide  of  common  fenfe  and 
reafon. 

There  has  been  a  controverfy  ftarted  of  late,  much  better  worth  examination^ 
concerning  the  general  foundation  of  M  O  R  A  L  S  j  whether  they  are  derived 
from  R  E  A  S  O  N  or  from  SENTIMENTj  whether  we  attain  the  knowlege 
of  them  by  a  chain  of  argument  and  indudlion,  or  by  an  immediate  feeling  and  finer 
internal  fenfe  ;  whether,  likeallfound  judgment  of  truth  and  falfhood,  theyfhould 
be  the  fame  to  every  rational  intelligent  being ;  or  whether,  like  the  perception  of 
be  .uty  and  deformity,  they  are  founded  entirely  on  the  particular  fabric  ana  conl  i- 
tution  of  the  human  fpecies. 

The  antient  philofophers,  tho'  they  often  affirm,  that  virtue  is  nothing  but  con- 
formity to   reafon,    yet,   in  general,  lecm  to  confider  morals  as  deriving  thci 
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exiftence  from  tafte  and  fendment.  On  the  other  hand,  our  modem  enquirers, 
tho*  they  alfo  talk  much  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  deformity  of  vice,  yet  have 
commonly  endeavored  to  account  for  chelib  diftlndions  by  met^yfical  realbningg 
and  by  deductions  from  the  moft  abftradt  principles  of  human  underftanding. 
Such  confufipn  reigned  in  thcfc  fubjefts,  that  an  oppofition  of  the  greateft  confe- 
quence  could  prevail  between  one  iyftem  and  another^  and  even  in  the  parts  almoft 
of  each  individual  fyftem;  and  yet  no-body,  till  very  lately,  was  ever  fenfible  of 
it.  The  elegant  lord  Shaftesbury^  who  firft  gave  occafion  to  remark  this  di- 
flindion/aod  who,  in^neral^  adh^^d  to  the  principlea  ot  the  andems*  is  noCr 
himfelf,  entirely  free  from  the  fame  confufion. 

It  muft  be  acknowleged,  that  both  fides  of  the  queftion  are  fufceptible  of  fpe- 
eious  arguments.  Moral  diftinftkme,  it  m^iy  be  (akiy  are  difcemable  by  pure  re^' 
Jin :  El(e,  whence  the  many  difputes,  that  reign,  in  common  life,  as  well  as  is 
philofophy,  with  regard  to  this  fufcyoffc)  The  long  chain  of  proch  often  f^txlttced 
on  both,  fides  ;  the  examples  cited,  the  authorities  appealed  to,  the  anak)#ies^  em«^ 
ployed,  the  fallacies  detedted,  the  inferences  drawn*  and  the  feverat  conclufiona 
adjufted  to  their  proper  principles.  Truth  is  difpuCaUe ;  not,  tafte :  What  e»ft» 
in  the  nature  of  things  is  the  ftandard  of  our  judgment }  what  each  man  feels  witbift 
himfelf  is  the  ftandard  of  fentiment.  Propofitions  in  geometry  may  be  proved, 
iyftcms  in  phyfics  may  be  controverted ;  but  the  harmony  of  verfe,  the  tendeme& 
of  pafiion,  the  brilliancy  of  wit  muft  give  immediate  pleafiare.  No  man  reafbm 
concerning  another's  beauty  ;  but  freouently  concerning  the  juftice  or  injuftkeof 
kis  anions.  In  every  trial  the  firft  oojeft  of  the  criminals  is  to  difprove  the  fa6ts 
alleged,  and  do^y  the  anions  imputed  to  them  :  The  fecond  to  prove,  that  even* 
if  thefe  aftions  ^iKfere  reaU  they  might  be  juftified,  as  innocent  and  la(wful.  Ti» 
confefiedly  by  dedudlions  of  the  underftanding,  that  the  firft  point  is  afeertamed  r 
How  can  we  fuppole,  that  a  diffepent  faculty  of  the  mind  is  emptoyed  in  fixii^ 
the  other  ? 

Ok  the  other  hand,  thofe,  who  would  refblve  all  moral  determinations  mto-fifh- 
iimenty  may  endeavor  to  {how,  that  'tis  impoflible  for  reafon  ever  to  draw  coneltK 
fions  of  this  nature.  To  virtue,  iay  they,  it  belongs  to  be  amiahk^  and  vice 
odious.  This  forms  their  very  nature  or  efience.  But  can  reafon  or  argnmenta* 
tion  diftribute  thefe  difterent  epithets  to  any  fiibjedst  and  pronounce  beforehand, 
that  this  muft  produce  love,  and  that  hatred  ?  Or  what  other  reafon  can  we  ever 
affign  for  thefe  af!e£lions,  but  the  original  fabric  and  formation  of  the  homaR 
mind,  which  is  naturally  adapted  to  receive  them  f 

The  end  of  all  moral  fpeculations  is  to  teach  us  our  duty  j  and  by  proper  re* 
prefentations  of  the  deformity  of  vice  and  beauty  of  virtue,  beget  corre^)ondbnt 
habits,  and  engage  us  to  avoid  the  one,  and  embrace  the  other.  But  is  this  ever 
to  be  expeftcd  from  inferences  and  conclufions  of  the  underftandmg,  which  pf 
themfelves,  have  no  hold  of  the  affedions,  nor  fet  in  motion  the  adivt  powers  of 
men  ?  They  difcover  truths ;  but  where  the  truths  which  they  dHcover,  are  indif- 
ferent, and  beget  no  defireor  averfion,  they  can  have  no  influence  on  condiiA  and 
behavior.  What  is  honorable,  what  is  fair,  what  is  becoming,  what  is  noble,  what 
is  generous,  takes  pofieffion  of  the  heart,  and  animates  us  to  embrace  and  mamtain  it.^ 
What  ia  ini^ili^bk,  what  ia  evident,  w&atis^  probable,  what  is  true,  procurtsonly 
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the  tool  aflent  of  the  underftanding ;  and  gratifying  a  fpeculative  curi6fity»  puts* 
an  end  to  our  refearches. 

Extinguish  all  the  warm  fielings  and  prcj^oflfeflions  in  faVor  of  virtue,  it\A  att 
^ifguft  or  averfion  againil  vice  :  Render  men  totally  indifFerent  toti^ards  thefe  di- 
ftindions ;  and  morality  is  no  longer  a  pradlical  ftudy,  nor  has  atiy  tendency  to 
regulate  our  lives  and  adlions. 

Thesb  arguments  on  each  fide  (and  many  moi^  might  be  produced)  are  fd 

f>laufible,  that  I  am  apt  to  fufpe£t,  they  may,  die  one  as  well  as  the  other^^  be  fo- 
ld and  fatisfaAory,  and  that  reafm  zn^fentimnt  conCur  in  almofl  all  moral  deter- 
minatioHs  and  conclufions.  The  final  fentence,  *tis  pfobaUe,  which  pronounces 
charafbers  and  a£tions  amiable  or  odious,  praife-worthy  or  blameable  \  that  which 
ftamps  on  them  the  mark  of  honor  or  infamy,  approbation  or  cenfure  ;  that  which 
renders- meraKty  an  afttre  principle,  and  xonllitutes  virtue  oar  happlnrts;  3Kd  vice 
our  mifery  :  *Tis  probable,  I  fay,  that  this  final  fentence  depends  on  fome  internal 
fenfe  or  feelii^t  which  nature  has  made  univerfal  to  the  whbfe  fpeCies.  For  what 
elfe  can  have-an  influence  of  this  hature?  But  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  fuch  a 
fentiment,  and  give  a  proper  difcernmcnt  of  its  objeft,  *tis  often  necclTary,  we 
find,  that  much  reafoi^ng  (hould  precede,  that  ifice  diftindtions  be  made,  jufl: 
conclufions  drawn,  diftant  comparifons  formed,  accurate  relations  examined,  and 
general  fafts  fixed  and  afcertained^  Some  fpccies  of  beauty,  efpecially  the 
natural  kinds,  on  their  firft  appearance,  command  our  affedtion,  and  approbation ; 
and  where  they  fail  of  this  effedt,  'tis  impofllble  for  any  reafoning  to  rcprefs  their 
influence,  or  adapt  them  better  to  our  talle  and  fentiment.  But  in  many  orders 
of  beautyt  particularly  thofe  of  the  finer  arts,  ^tis  requifite  to  employ  much  rev 
foning,  in  order  to  feel  the  proper  fentiment ;  and  a  falfe  reli(h  may  frequently  be 
correcbed  by  argument  and  refiedtion.  There  are  juft  grounds  to  conclude,  that 
moral  beauty  partakes  much  of'thi^  latter  fpccies,  and  demands  the  afiifiance,  of 
our  intelledtual  faculties,  in  order  to  give  it  a  fuitable  influence  on  the  human 
mind, 

B(7T  tho'  this  queftion^  concerning  the  general  principles  of  morak,  be  extremely 
curious  and  important ;  'tis  needleis  for  us,  at  prefent,  to  employ  farther  care  in 
our  refearches  concerning  it.  For  if  we  can  be  fo  happy,  in  the  courle  of  this 
enquiry,  as  to  fix  the  juft  origin  of  morals,  it  will  then  eafily  a{^)ear  how  far  fen- 
timent or  reaibn  enter  into  all  determinations  of  this  nature  ^.  Mean  while,  ic 
will  fcarce  be  pofliible  for.  us,  ere  this  controvertV  is  fully  decided,  to  proceed  in 
riiat  accurate  manner,  required  in  the  fciences  ;  oy  beginning  with  exaft  definitions 
of  VIRTUE  and  VICE,  which  are  the  objedts  erf"  our  prefent  enqmry. 
But  we  (hall  do  what  may  juftly  be  efteemed  as  fatisfadlory.  We  fhall  confider 
the  matter  as  an  objedb  ot  experience.  We  (hall  call  evny  quality  or  adioH  of  the 
mndy  virtuous,  which  is  attended  with  the  general  approbation  of  mankind:  And  we 
fhall  denominate  vicious,  every  quality^  which  is  the  objeH  of  general  blame  or  een- 
fure.^  Thefe  qualities  we  ihall  endeavor  to  colkdt ;  and  after  e^tamining,  on  both 
fides,  the  feveral  circumftances,  in  which  they  agree,  'tis  hoped  we  may,  at  laft, 
reach  the  fbundarion  of  ethic$,  and  find  thofe  univerfal  principles,  from  which  all 
iMral  cenfore  or  approbation  is  ultimately  derived.    As  this  is  a  queftion  of  fadt, 

^  See  Appendix  firft. 

^  no 
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not  of  abftradt  fciencc,  we  can  only  cxpcdt  fuccefs,  by  following  this  experinoennl 
niethod,  and  deducing  general  maxims  from  a  comparifon  of  particular  inftances. 
The  other  fcicntifical  method  ;  where  a  general  abftradt  principle  is  ftrft  eftablifhed, 
and  is  afterwards  branched  out  into  a  variety  of  inferences  and  conclufions,  may  be 
more  perfcft  in  itfelf,  but  fuits  lefs  the  impcrfedion  of  human  nature,  and  is  a 
common  fource  of  illuHon  and  miftake  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  fubjeds.  Mea 
are  now  cured  of  their  paflion  for  hypothefes  and  fyftems  in  natural  philofophy, 
and  will  hearken  to  no  arguments  but  thofe  derived  from  experience.  'Tis  full 
time  that  they  fhould  begin  a  like  reformation  in  all  moral  difquifitions ;  and  rejeft 
every  fyftem  of  ethics,  however  fubtile  or  ingenious,  which  is  not  founded  on  fa& 
and  obfervation. 


SECTION         IL 

OF     BENEVOLENCE. 

PART      I. 

THERE  is  a  principle,  iuppofed  to  prevail  among  many,  which  is  utterfy  in^ 
compatible  with  all  virtue  or  moral  fentiment ;  and  as  it  can  proceed  fix)at 
aotbing  but  the  mod  depraved  difpofition,  fo  in  its  turn  it  tends  (till  farther  to  ttir 
courage  that  depravity*     This  principle  is,  that  alt  btnevoknce  is  mere  hypocrify^ 
friendftiip  a  cheat,  public  fpirit  a  farce,  fidelity  a  fnare  to  procure  truft  and  confi> 
dence ;  and  while  all  of  us,  at  the  bottom,  purfue  only  our  private  interell,  we 
wear  thefe  fair  diiguifes,  in  order  to  put  others  off  their  guard,  and  expofe  them- 
the  more  to  our  wiles  and  machinations.     What  heart  one  muft  be  poflefled  ofi 
who  profeffes  fuch  principles,  and  who  feels  no  internal  fentiment  th^t  belies  fo 
pernicious  a  theory,  *tis  eafy  to  imagine  :  And  alfo,  what  degree  of  aflre6Hon  and 
benevolence  he  can  bear  to  a  fpccies,  whom  he  reprefents  under  fuch  odious  colors^ 
and  fuppofcs  fo  little  fufceptible  of  gratitude  or  any  return  of  afFedtion.     Or  if  wc* 
will  not  afcribe  thefe  principles  wholly  to  a  corrupted  heart,  we  muft,  at  leaft,  ac- 
count for  them  from  the  moft  carelefs  and  precipitant  examination.     Superficial 
reafoner9v  indeed,  obferving  many  falfe  pretences  among  piankind,  and  feelings 
perhaps,  no  very  ftrong  reftraint  in  their  own  difpofition,  might  draw  a  gener^ 
and  a  hafty  conclufion,  that  all  is  equally  corrupted,  and  that  men,  different  from, 
all  other  animals,  and  indeed  from  all  other  fpecies  of  exiflence,  admit  of  no  de* 
■grecs  of  good  or  bad,  but  are,  in  every  inftance,  the  fame  creatures,  under  diffe- 
rent difguifes  and  appearances. 

There  is  another  principle,  fomewhat  refembling  the  former ;  which  has  been 
much  infifled  on  by  philofophers,  and  has  been  the  foundation  of  many  a  fyflem ; 
that  whatever  affection  one  may  feel,  or  imagine  he  feels  for  others,  no  paflion  is,  or 
can  be  difinterefled ;  that  t-hc  mofl  generous  friendfhip,  however  fincere,  is  a  modifi*- 
cation  of  fclf-love  ^  and  that  even  unknown  to  ourfelves,  wc  feck  only  our  own  gratt-- 

fication^ 
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fication,  while  we  appear  the  moft  deeply  engaged  in  fchemes  for  the  liberty  and 
happinefs  of  mankind.  By  a  turn  of  iniaginatiDn,  by  a  refinement  of  rcfleftion^ 
by  an  enthufiafm  of  paffion,  we  feem  to  take  part  in  the  interefts  of  others,  and 
imagine  ourfelves  divefted  of  all  felfifh  confiderations :  But  at  bottom,  the 
moft  generous  patriot  and  moft  niggardly  mifer,  the  braveft  hero  and  moft  abjeft 
coward,  have,  in  every  adion,  an  equal  regard  to  their  own  happinefs  and 

welfare. 

Whoever  concludes,  from  the  feeming  tendency  of  this  opinion,  that  thofe, 
who  make  profeffion  of  it,  cannot  poffibly  feel  the  true  fentiments  of  benevolence, 
or  have  any  regard  for  genuine  virtue,  will  often  find  himfelf,  in  praftice,  very 
much  miftaken.  Probity  and  honor  were  no  ftrangers  to  Epicurus  and  his  fed, 
Atticus  and  Horace  feem  to  have  enjoyed  from  nature,  and  cultivated  by  re- 
fledtion,  as  generous  and  friendly  difpofitions  as  any  difciple  of  the  aufterer  fchools. 
And  among  the  moderns,  Hobbes  and  Locke,  who  maintained  the  felfilh  fyftem 
of  morals,  lived  moft  irreproachable  lives ;  tho*  the  former  lay  not  under  any  re- 
ftraint  of  religion,  which  might  fupply  the  dcfeds  of  his  philofophy. 

An  Epicurean  or  a  Hobbist  readily  allows,  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  frier d- 
fliip  in  the  world,  without  hypocrify  or  difguife  ;  tho*  he  may  attempt,  by  a  phi- 
iofophical  chymiftry,  to  refolve  the  elements  of  this  paffion,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak, 
into  thofe  of  another,  and  explain  every  aflFedlion  to  be  felf-love,  twifted  and 
moulded  into  a  variety  of  appearances.  But  as  the  fame  turn  of  imagination  pre- 
vails not  in  every  man,  nor  gives  the  fame  direftion  to  the  original  paffion ;  this 
is  fufficient,  even  according  to  the  felfilh  fyftem,  to  make  the  wideft  difference 
in  human  characters,  and  denominate  one  man  virtuous  and  humane,  another  vi- 
cious and  meanly  interefted.  I  efteem  the  man,  whofe  felf-love,  by  whatever 
means,  is  fo  direfted  as  to  give  him  a  concern  for  others,  and  render  him  fer- 
viceable  to  focicty :  As  I  hate  or  defpife  him,  who  has  no  regard  to  any  thing  be- 
yond his  own  gratifications  and  enjoyments.  In  vain  would  you  fuggeft,  that  thefe 
charafters^  tho*  feemingly  oppofite,  are,  at  bottom,  the  fame,  and  that  a  very 
inconfiderable  turn  of  imagination  forms  the  whole  difference  between  them.  Each 
character,  notwithftanding  thefe  inconfiderable  differences,  appears  to  me,  in  prac- 
tice, pretty  durable  and  untranfmutable.  And  I  find  not,  in  this,  more  than  in 
other  fubjefts,  that  the  natural  fentiments,  arifing  from  the  general  appearances  of 
things,  are  eafily  deftroyed  by  fubtile  refleftions  concerning  the  minute  origin  of 
thefe  appearances.  Does  not  the  lively,  cheerful  color  ot  a  countenance  infpire 
me  with  complacency  and  pleafurc ;  even  tho'  I  learn  from  philofophy,  that  all 
difference  of  complexion  arifes  from  the  moft  minute  differences  of  thicknefs, 
in  the  moft  minute  parts  of  the  (kin ;  by  means  of  which  a  fuperficies  is  qualified 
to  refleft  one  of  the  original  colors  of  light,  and  abforb  the  others  ? 

But  tho*  the  queftion,  concerning  the  univerfal  or  partial  felfiflinefs  of  man, 
be  not  fo  material,  as  is  ufually  imagined,  to  morality  and  pradtice,  it  is  certainly 
of  confequencc  in  the  fpcculative  fcience  of  human  nature,  and  is  a  propef  objedtof 
curiofity  and  enquiry.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  improper,  in  this  place,  to  be- 
ftow  a  few  refleftions  upon  it  . 

The 

^  Benevolence  naturally  divides  into  two  kinds,    we  have  no  friendihip  or  connex'on  or  efteem  for 
the  general  and  far6iuUir.    The  firft  ii|  where    the  perfon,  hot  leel  only  a  general  fympathy 
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The  moft  6b<ridUs  bbjeftion  to  thfe  felfifti  hypothtfis^  is,  that  being  c<>ntrarjr 
to  common  ftelirig  and  our  m'oft  Unprejudiced  notions  ;  there  is  ri^Cjuired  the  higheft 
ftrctch  of  philofdphy  to  ellablifh  fo  extraordinary  a  paradox.  To  the  moft  carfe* 
fefs  obferVer,  there  appear  to  be  futh  difpofftions  as  benevblttidfe  and  g^nefrofity  ;. 
fuck  afFeftiofls  as  love>  friendl^ip,  campaflion,  gratitude.  Thefe  fentiraents  have 
their  caufes,  effcfts,  objcfts,  and  operations,  riiahked  l5y  cotomon  language  and 
obfervation,  and  plainly  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of  the  felfifli  paffions.  And  as  this. 
Is  the  obvious  appearance  of  things,  it  hiuft  be  admitted  ^  till  fome  hypothefis  be* 
difcovered,  which>  by  penetrating  deeper  into  human  natute,  may  prove  the 
forriler  affedlions  to  be  nothing  but  modifications  of  the  latter..  All  attempts  of 
this  kind  have  hitherto  provw  fruitlefs,  and  feem  to  have  proceeded  entirely  fromi 
that  love  of  jimpUcity^  which  has  been  the  fource  of  much  falfe  reafoning  in  phi- 
lofophy.  I  fhaJl  not  here  enter  into  any  detail  on  the  prefeiTt  fubjeft..  Many' 
able  phildfophers  have  (hown  the  infufficiency  of  theft  fyftems..  And  I  fliall  takfc 
For  granted  what,  I  believe,  the  fmalleft  refleftion  will  make  evident  to  e\CFry  im*^ 
partial  enquirer. 

But  the  nature  of  the  fubjed  ftirhiihes  the  ftrorigeffi  brefijmpcion,  that  nd  bet- 
ter fyftem  will  ever,  for  the  future,,  be  invented^  in  oraer  to  account  for  the  ori^ 
^in  of  the  benevolent  from  the  felfifli  aflFedlions,  and  reduce  all  the  various  emo*- 
tions  of  the  human  mind  to  a  perfcft  fimplicity.  The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  in  thb^ 
i^ecies  of  philofophy  ais  in  phyfics.  Many  an  hypothefis  in  nature,  contrary  td 
firft  Appearances,  has  been  found,  oh  more  accurate  fcrutiny,  folid  and  fatisfaftorjr. 
ihftances  of  thb  kind  are  fb  frequent,  that  a  judicidus,  as  well  a^  >vitty  philofo 
phcr  *  has  ventured  to  affirm,  if  there  be  more  than  one  wiay,  in  which  any  phte- 
homehon  may  be  produced,  thdt  there  is  a  generial  prefumption  for  its  arifing  Itolrfi. 
the  caufes,.  which  iare  the  leaft  obvious  and  familiar.  But  the  prefurrtption  always, 
lies  on  tlie  other  fide,  in  all  enquiries  concerning  tile  origin  of  our  paffions,  aild 
the  internal  operations  of  the  human  mind^.  The  fimpleft  and  moft  obvious  caufe,, 
Which  can  there  be  affigned  for  any  phaehomenon,  is  probably  the  true  one.  Wheh. 
z  philofopher,  in  the  explication  of  his  lyftcm,  is  obliged  to  haVe  recouifeto  foirte 
very  intricate  and  refined  refleftions,  and  to  fuppofe  them  eflential  to  the  pro- 
du5:ion  of' any  paflion  or  emotion,  i^t  have  reafbn  to  be  extremely  on  our  guarti; 
againft  fo  fallacious  an  hypothefis.  The  afFeftioris  arc  not  fufceptible  of  any  im- 
preflion  from  the  refinements  of  reafoh  or  imagination ;  and  *tis  always  found,  that 
a  vigorous  exertion  of  the  latter  faculties,  neceflarily,.  from  the  narrow  capacity/ 
of  the  human  mind,  deftroys  ail  adlivity  in  the  former.  Ourpredofninant  itJO'- 
Vive  or  intention  \%y  indeed,  frequently  concealed  from  ourfelves,  when  it  is  mingled! 
and  confounded  with  other  motives  which  the  nf)ihd,  from  vanity  cir  felf-conccit,. 
is  defirous  of  fuppofing  more  prevalent :  But  there  is  no  inftance,  thit  a  conceal- 
ment  of  this  nature  has  ever  arifen  from  flie  abftriifenefs  and  intricacy  of  the  mo- 
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with  him  or  a  cdrnpaflion  for  his  pains,  and  a  cdn- 
grktulacton  with  his  pleafares.  The  other  fpedct 
of  benevolence  is  founded  on  an  opinion  of  vir- 
far,  on  fervices  done  ns,  or  on  fome  particular 
connexions.  Both  thefe  fenciments  maft  be  al- 
lowed real  in  human  nature ;  but  whether  they 
will  reiblve  into  fome  nice  confidcrations  of  feu- 


lore,  is  a  queftion  more  curiods  'than  im^oitaife. 
Irhe  former  fentimenr,,  Viz.  that  of  genial  beife- 
volence  or  humanity  or  fympathy,  we  fliall  have 
occaficn  frequently  to  treat  of  in  the  courfe  of  this 
enquiry ;  and  I  aflume  it  as  real^  from  general  ex^ 
perience,  without  any  other  proof. 

*  MonC  FONTSHELLit. 
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l}ve.  A  man,  wbQ  haa  loft  4  fncndi  ^d  patrpn,,  may  flatter  liipfe^^  that  all  hi^ 
grief  arifes  from  generous  fcntiments,  without  any  mixture  of  narrow  or  intercfted 
confiderations :  But  a  man,  who  grieves  for  a  valuable  friend,  who  needed  his 
patronage  and  proteftion ;  hpw  can  we  fuppofe,  that  his  paffionate  tendetnefs 
arifes  from  fome  metaphyflcal  regards  to  a  felf-intereft,  which  has  no  foundation 
or  reality  ?  We  may  as  well  imagine,  that  minute  wheels  and  fprings,  like  thofc 
of  a  watch,  give  motion  to  a  loaded  waggon,  as  account  for  the  origin  of  paflion 
from  fuch  abftrufc  refledlions. 

Animals  are  found  fufceptible  of  kindnefs,  both  to  theif  own  fpecies  and  to 
ours  ;  nor  is  there,  in  this  cafe,  the  lead  fufpicion  of  difguile  or  artifice.  Shall 
we  account  for  zW  their  fentiment^  too,  frorn  refined  deductions  of  fclf-intercft? 
Or  if  we  admit  a  difinterefted  benevolence  in  the  inferiQr  fpecies,  by  what  rule  of 
analogy  can  we  refufe  it  in  the  fuperior  ? 

Lov:k  between  the  fexes  begets  a  complacency  4|id  good-vrtll,  very  diftindt  from 
the  gratification  of  an  appetite.  Tenderne&  to  their  offspring,  in  all  fenfible  beings, 
is  commonly  able  alone  to  counterballance  the  ftrongeft  motives  of  felf-love,  ^nd 
has  no  nianner  of  dependence  on  that  affeftion.  Wh^t  int;ereft  can  a  fond  mothef 
have  in  view,  who  lofes  her  health  by  affiduous  attendance  on  her  fick  child,  and 
afterwards  languifhes  and  dies  of  grier,  when  freed,  by  its  de^th,  from  the  fl^very 
of  that  attendance  ? 

Is  gratitude  no  afFedtion  of  the  human  breaft,  or  is  ,that  9  word  merely,  with^ 
out  any  meaning  or  reality  ?  Have  we  no  fatisfadion  in  one  m^n*s  compa^ny  above 
another's,  and  no  delire  of  the  welfare  of  our  friend,  even  tho'  abfence  or  death 
fhould  prevent  us  from  all  participation  in  it  ?  Or  what  is  it  commonly,  that  gives 
us  any  participation  in  it,  even  while  alive  and  prefent,  but  our  affeftion  and  re- 
gard to  him  ? 

These  and  a  thoufand  other  inftances  are  marks  of  a  generous  benevolence  v^ 
hyman  natqre,  where  no  r^o/intereft  binds  us  to  the  object.  And  how  an  imi^gi- 
nary  intereft,  known  a^d  avowed  for  fuch,  can  be  the  origin  of  any. paflion  or  emo-» 
tion,  feems  difficult  to  explain.  No  fatisfaftory  hypothefis  of  this  kind  has  yet 
been  difcovered  ;  nor  is  thqre  the  fmalleft  probability,  that  the  future  induftry  of 
n^en  will  ever  be  attended  with  more  favorable  fuccefs. 

But  farther,  if  we  confider  .rightly  of  the  matter,  we  fhall  find,  that  the  hy- 
ppthefis,  which  allows  of  a  difmterefted  benevolence,  diftinft  from  felf-love,  ha? 
really  mortJimpUcUy  in  it,  and  is  more  conformable  to  the  analogy  of  nature,  than 
that  which  pretends  to  refqlve  all  friendfhip  and  humanity  into  this  latter  principle* 
There  are  bodily  wants  or  appetites,  acknowleged  by  every  one,  which  neceflarily 
precede  all  fenfual  enjoyment,  and  carry  us  direftly  to  feek  poffeflion  of  the  ob- 
jqft,  Thqs,  hv^nger  and  thirft  have  eating  and  drinking  for  their  end  -,  and  from 
the  gr^jtific^on  of  thefe  primary  appetite^  arifes  a  pleafurc,  which  may  becomes 
the  oDJeft  of  another  fpecies  of  defire  or  inclination,  that  is  fecondary  and  intercft- 
ed. in  the  faipe  manner,  there  are  mental  paflions,  by  which  we  are  impelled  im- 
mediately to  feek  p^ticular  qbjeds,  fuch  asJame  or  power^  or  Vengeance,  with- 
out any  regard  to  iptereft  i  ^nd  when  thefe  objedls  are  attained,  a  pleafing  enjoy- 
ment enfues,  as  the  confequence  of  our  indulged  afFedions.  Nature  muft,  by  the 
internal  frame  and  conftitution  of  thq  mind,  give  aii  original  propenfity  to  fame, 
ere  we  can  r»ap.  any  ple^iwe  fi^m  that  acquifition,  or  purfue  it  from  motives  of 
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fclMovc,  and  a  defire  of  happincfs.  If  1  have  no  vanity,  I  take  no  delight  in 
praife :  If  I  be  void  of  ambition,  power  gives  no  enjoyment :  If  I  be  not  angry; 
the  punifhment  of  an  advcrfary  is  totally  indifferent  to  me.  In  all  thefe  cafes, 
there  is  a  paffion,  which  points  immediately  to  the  objeft,  and  conftitutes  it  our 
good  or  happinefs;  as  there  are  other  fecondary  paflions,  which  afterwards  arife, 
and  purfue  it  as  a  part  of  our  happinefs,  when  once  it  is  conftituted  fuch,  by  our 
original  affeftions.  Were  there  no  appetites  of  any  kind,  antecedent  to  felf-love^ 
that  propenfity  could  fcarce  ever  exert  itfelf  •,  becaufe  we  fliould,  rn  that  cafe,  have 
felt  few  and  (lender  pains  or  pleafures,  and  have  little  mifery  or  happinefs,  to  avoid 
or  to  purfue. 

Now  where  is  the  difficulty  of  conceiving,  that  this  may  likewife  be  the  cafe 
with  benevolence  and  friendfhip,  and  that,  from  the  original  frame  of  our  tcm>- 
per,  we  may  feel  a  defire  of  another's  happinefs  or  good,  which,  by  nreans  of 
that  afFedtion,  becomes  our  own  good,  and  is  afterwards  purfued,  from  the  con- 
joined motives  of  benevolence  and  felf-enjoyment  ?  Who  fees  not  that  ven- 
geance, from  the  force  alone  of  paffion,  may  be  fo  eagerly  purfued,  as  to  make  us 
knowingly  negle£t  every  confideration  of  eale>  intereft,  or  fafrty  ;;  and,  Kke  feme 
vindiftive  animals,^  infufe  our  very  fouls  into  the  wounds  which  we  give  an  ene- 
my *  ?  And  what  a  malignant  philofophy  muft  it  be,  that  will  not  allow,  to  hu^ 
manlty  and  friendfhip,  the  fame  privileges,  which  are  indifputably  granted  to  the 
darker  paflions  of  enmity  and  refentment  ?  Such  a  philofophy  is  more  like  a  fatyr 
than  a  true  delineation  or  defcription  of  human  nature  ;  and  may  be  a  good  foun- 
dation for  paradoxical  wit  and  r^Uery,  but  is  a  very  bad  one  for  any  ferious  arga- 
ment  or  reafoning*   * 

^  p  A  R  T     n. 

It  may  be  efteemed,  perhaps,  a  fuperfluous  tafk  to  prove,  that  the  bencvo^ 
lent  or  fofter  afFedions  are  VIRTUOUS;  and  wherever  they  appear,  engage 
the  efteem,  approbation,  and  good- will  of  mankind.  The  epithets /ociatkj  good- 
Matured^  humane^  mercifuty  gratefuty  friendly^  generous^  benefianty  are  known  in 
all  languages,  and  univerfally  exprefs  the  higheft  merit,  which  human  nature  is 
capable  of  attaining.  Where  thefe  amiable  qualities  are  attended  with  birth  and 
power  and  eminent  abilities,  and  difplay  themfelves  in  the  good  government  or 
ufeful  inftruftion  of  mankind,  they  feem  even  to  raife  the  poflcflbrs  of  them  above 
the  rank  of  human  nature^  and  approach  them  in  fome  meafurc  to  the  divine.. 
Exalted  capacity,  undaunted  courage,  profperous  (liccefs ;  thefe  may  only  cxpofc 
a  hero  or  politician  to  the  envy  and  malignity  of  the  public  r  But  as  foon  as  the 
praifes  are  added  of  humame  and  beneficent ;  when  inftances  are  difplayed  of  leni- 
ty, tendernefs,  or  friendfhip;  envy  itfelf  is  filent,  or  joins  the  general  voice  of 
applaufe  and  acclamation. 

When  Pericles,  the  great  Athenian  ftatefman  and  general,  was  on  his 
death-bed,  his  furrounding  friends,  deeming  him  now  infenfible,  began  to  indulge 
their  forrow  for  their  expiring  patron,  by  enumerating  his  great  qualities  and 

*  Aoimafcjae  in  volnere  ponunt.    Virg. 

Dnm  alcen  noceat^  fuinegligens,  fays  Semxca  of  Asger,  Deira,.  L.  k 
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fuccefles,  his  conquefts  and  vi£kories,  the  unufual  length  of  his  adminiflration,  and 
his  nine  trophies,  erefted  over  the  enemies  of  the  republic.  Tcu  fergct^  cries  the 
dying  hero,  who  had  heard  all,  you  forget  the  mofi  eminent  of  my  praifes^  while  you 
dwell  fo  much  on  thofe  vulgar  advantages^  in  which  fortune  bad  a  principal  fh are.  Tou 
have  not  ohferved^   that  no  citizen  has  ever  yet  wore  mourning  on  my  account  f , 

In  men  of  more  ordinary  talents  and  capacity,  the  focial  virtues  become,  if  pof- 
fible,  ftill  more  eflentially  requifite ;  there  being  nothing  eminent,  in  that  cafe,  to 
compenfate  for  the  want  of  them,  or  preferve  the  perfon  from  our  fevered  hatred^ 
as  well  as  contempt.  A  high  ambkion,  an  elevated  courage,  is  apt,  fays  Cicero^ 
in  lefs  perfect  characters,  to  degenerate  into  a  turbulent  ferocity.  The  more  fo- 
cial and  fofter  virtues  are  there  chiefly  to  be  regarded.  Thefe  are  always  good  and 
amiable  j:.. 

The  principal  advantage,  which  Juvtnal  difcovers  in  the  extenfive  capacitjp 
of  the  human  (pedes,  is,  that  it  renders  our  benevolence  alfo  more  extenfive,  and 
gives  us  larger  opportunities  of  (breading  our  kindly  influence  than  what  are  in* 
dulged  to  the  inferior  creation  ||.  It  muft,  indeed,  be  confeflTed,  that  by  doing  good 
only,  can  a  man  truly  enjoy  the  advantages  of  being  eminent.  His  exalted  fta* 
tion,  of  itfelf,  but  the  more  expofes  him  to  danger  and  tumult.  His  fole  pre- 
rogative is  to  afford  fhelter  to  inferiors,  who  repofe  themfelves  under  his  cover 
and  prote<5tion. 

But  I  forget,  that  it  is  not  my  prefent  buffnels  to  recontmend  generofity  and 
benevolence,  or  to  paint,  in  their  true  colors,  all  the  genuine  charms  of  the  fo* 
rial  virtues.  Thcfe,  indeed,  fufficiently  engage  every  heart,,  on  the  firft  appre- 
henfion  of  them ;  and  *tis  difficult  to  abftain  from  fome  fally  of  panegyric,  as  of^ 
ten  as  they  occur  in  difcourle  or  reafoning.  But  our  objedt  here  being  more  the 
fpeculative,  than  the  praftical  part  of  morals,  it  will  fuffice  to  remark,  (what  will 
readily,  I  believe,  be  allowed)  that  no  qualities  arc  more  entitled  to  the  general 
good-will  and  approbation  of  mankind,  than  beneficence  and  humanity,,  friend- 
fhip  and  gratitude,  natural  aflfeftion  and  public  fpirit,  or  whatever  proceeds  from 
a  tender  fympathy  with  others,  and  a  generous  concern  for  our  kind  and  fpecies,. 
Thefe,  wherever  they  appear,  feem  to  transfufe  themfelves,  in  a  manner,  into 
each  beholder,  and* to  call  forth,  in  their  own  behalf,  the  fame  favorable  and  af* 
fedionate  fentiments,  which  they  exert  on  all  around- 

P    A    R    T      III. 

We  may  obfcrve,  that,  in  difplaying  the  praifes  of  any  humane,  beneficent  man, 
there  is  one  circumftance,  which  never  fails  to  be  amply  infilled  on,  vi%.  the  hap- 
pinefs  and  fatisfaftion,  derived  to  fociety  from  his  intercourfc  and  good  oflices- 
To  his  parents,  we  are  apt  to  fay,  he  endears  himfelf  by  his  pious  attachment 
and  duteous  care,  fliilt  more  than  by  the  connexions  of  nature.  His  children  ne- 
ver feel  his  authority,  but  when  employed  for  their  advantage.  With  him,  the 
ties  of  love  are  conlolidated,  by  beneficence  and  friend fliip.  The  ties  of  friendffiip^ 
approach,  in  a  fond  obfervance  of  each  obliging  office,  to  thofe  of  love  and  in^ 
clination.  His  domeftics  and  dependants  have  in  him  a  fure  refource  \  and  no 
longer  dread  the  power  of  fortune,  but  fo  far  as  flic  exercifes  it  over  him.    From? 

t  Plut.  inPERicLE.  1  Cic.  deOfficiisy  lib..L  \  Sat.  xv.  139,  t^k^ 
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liim  the  hungry  receive  food,  the  naked  clothing,  the  ignorant  and  flotlifcl  ikil 
and  induftry.  Like  the  fun,  an  inferior  minifter  of  providence,  he  cheers,  invi- 
gorates, and  fuftains  the  furrounding  world. 

If  confined  to  private  life,  the  fpherc  of  his  adtivity  is  narrower ;  but  his  influ- 
ence is  all  benign  and  gentle.  If  exalted  into  a  higher  ilation,  mankind  and  po- 
fterity  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labors. 

As  thefe  topics  of  praife  never  fail  to  be  employed,  and  with  fuccefs,  where  we 
would  infpire  efteem  for  any  one ;  may  it  not  thence  be  concluded,  that  the 
UTILITY,  refulting  from  the  focial  virtues,  forms,  at  leaft,  apart  of  their 
merit,  and  is  one  fource  of  that  approbation  and  regard  fo  univerfally  paid  them. 

When  we  recommend  even  an  animal  or  plant  as  ufeful and  beneficial^  we  give 
it  an  applaufe  and  recommendation  fuited  to  its  nature.  As  on  the  other  hand,  re^ 
fledion  on  the  baneful  influence  of  any  of  thefe  inferior  beings  always  inlpircs 
4JS  with  the  fentiment  of  averfion^  The  eye  .is  pleafed  with  the  profpefl:  of  corn- 
fields and  loaded  vineyards  \  horfes  grazing,  and  flocks  p^fturing :  But  flie«  the 
view  of  bryars  and  brambles,  afix>rding  fhclter  to  wolves  and  ferpents> 

A  MACHINE,  a  piece  of  furniture,  a  veftment,  a  houfe,  well  contrived  for  \jS% 
and  conveniency,  is  fo  far  beautiful,  and  is  contemplated  with  pleafure  s^nd  apr 
probation .  An  experienced  eye  is  here  fenfible  to  many  cxoclleiKies^  which  ^apc 
perfons  ignorant  and  uninftrufted. 

Can  any  thing  ftronger  be  faid  in  praife  of  a  profefllon,  fuch  ^  tperchan- 
dize  or  manufadure,  than  to  obferve  the  advantages,  which  it  procures  to  fociety  ? 
And  is  not  a  monk  and  inq^iiGtor  enr^ed,  when  we  treat  his  order  z^  ufelcfs  of 
pernicious  to  mankind  ? 

The  hiflorian  exults  in  difplaying  the  benefit  arifing  from  his  labors.  The 
writer  of  romances  alleviates  or  denies  the  bad  confequencea  efcribed  to  his  manner 
of  compofition. 

In  general,  what  praife  is  implied  in  the  fimple  epithet^  ufeful!  What;  repro^cl^ 
in  the  contrary ! 

Your  Gods,  fays  Cicero  *,  in  oppofition  to  the  Epicureans,  cannot  juftly 
claim  any  worlhip  or  adoration,  with  whatever  imaginary  perfeftions  you  may 
fuppofe  them  endowed.  They  are  totally  ufelefe  and  inaftive.  Even  the  Egyp* 
TiANS,  whom  you  fo  much  ridicule,  never  confccrated  any  animal  but  on  ac* 
count  of  its  utility. 

The  fceptics  aflert  "t*,  th<?*  ^bfurdly,  that  the  origin  of  all  religious  worfliip 
was  derived  from  the  utility  of  inanimate  objeds,  as  the  fun  and  moon  to  the  fup- 
port  and  well-being  of  mankind.  This  is  alfo  the  common  reafon,  afligned  by 
hiftorians,  for  the  deification  of  eminent  heroes  and  legiflators  J. 

To  plant  a  tree,  to  cultivate  a  field,  to  beget  children ;  meritorious  afts,  ac- 
cording to  the  religion  of  Zoroaster. 

In  all  determinations  of  morality,  this  circumfl:ance  of  public  utility  is  ever  prin^ 
cipally  in  view  ;  and  wherever  difputes  arife,  either  in  philofophy  or  common 
lire,  concerning  the  bounds  of  duty-,  the  quefl:ion  cannot,  by  any  means,  be  de^ 
cided  with  greater  certainty,  than  by  afcertaining,  on  any  fide,  the  true  interefls 
of  mankind.  If  any  falfe  opinion,  embraced  from  appearances,  has  been  found 
to  prevail ;    as  foon  as  farther  experience,  and  founder  reafoning  have  given  us 

•  Dc  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  i.         +  Sext.  Emf.  advcrfus  Math.  lib.  8.  %  Diod.  3tc.  paffim. 
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jufter  nodons  of  human  affairs ;  we  retradt  our  firft  fentiments,  and  adjuft  a- new 
the  boundaries  of  moral  gpod  and  evil. 

Giving  alms  to  common  beggars  is  naturally  praifed  -,  becaufe  it  feems  to  carry 
relief  to  the  diftreflfed  and  iridigent :  But  \t'hen  we  bbferve  the  encouragement 
fihence  arifing  to  idlenefs  and  debauchery,  we  regard  that  fpeeies  of  charity  rather 
as  a  weaknefs  than  a  virtue. 

Tyrannicide  or  the  aflaflinatioh  of  ufiirpefs  and  oppl-eflive  princes  was  highly  praifed: 
in  antient  times  ;  becaufe  it  both  freed  mankind  from  many  of  thefe  monfter^,  and 
Icemed  to  keep  the  others  in  awe^  whom  the  (word  or  poniard  could  not  reach- 
But  hiftory  and  experience  having  fince  convinced  us,  that  this  practice  encreafes- 
the  jealoufy  and  cruelty  of  princes,  aTiMOLEON  and  a  Brutus,  tho*  treated  with 
indulgence  on  account  of  the  prejudices  o£  their  times,  are  now  confidered  as  ver^ 
iinproper  models  for  imitation, 

LrBERALiTY  in  princcs  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  beneficence :  But  when  it 
occurs,  that  the  homely  bread  of  the  honeft  and  induftrious  is  often  thereby  con- 
verted into  delicious  cates  for  the  idle  and  the  prodigal,  we  foon  retraft  our  heed- 
lefs  praifes.  The  regrets  of  a  prince,  for  having  loft  a  day,  were  noble  and  ge* 
nerous  :  But  had  he  intended  to  have  (pent  it  in  afts  of  generofuy  to  his  greedy 
courtiers,  it  was  better  loft  than  mifemployed  after  that  manner. 

Luxury,  or  a^refinement  on  the  plcafures  and  conveniencies  of  life,  had  long 
been  fuppofed  the  fource  of  every  corruption  in  government,  and  the  immediate 
caufe  of  fadion,,  fedition,  civil  wars^  and  the  total  lofs  of  liberty.  It  was,  there- 
fore, univerfally  regarded  as  a  vice,  and  was  an  objedt  of  declamation  to  all  fa- 
tyrifts  and  fevere  moralifts.  Thofe,  who  prove,  or  attempt  to  prove,  that  fuchi 
refinements  rather  tend  to  the  encreafe  of  induftry,  civility,,  and  arts,  regulate  -a- 
new  our  moral  as  well  zs  political  fentiments,  and  reprefent  as  laudable  and  inno- 
cent, what  had  formerly  been  regarded  as  pernicious  and  hlameable. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  feems  undeniable,  that  there  is  fuch  a  fentiment  m^ 
human  nature  as  difinterefted  benevolence  ;  that  nothing  can  beftow  more  me- 
rit on  any  human  creature  than  the"  poflTeffion  of  it  in  an  eminent  degree;  and 
that  z,  party  at  leaft^  of  its  merit  arifes  from  its  tendency  tp  promote  the  interefts; 
of  our  fpeeies,  and  beftow  happinefs  on  human  fociety.  We  carry  our  view  into* 
die  falutary  confequences  of  fuch  a  character  and  difpofition  ;  and  whatever  has  fo^ 
benign  an  influence,  and  forwards  fo  defirable  an  end,  is  beheld  with  complacency^ 
and  pleafure..  The  focial  virtues'  are  never  regarded  without  their  beneficial  ten- 
dencies, nor  viewed  as  barren  and  unfruitful.  The  happinefs  of  mankind,  the  or- 
der of  fociety,  the  harmony  of  families,  the  mutual  fupport  of  friends  are  always. 
TOnfidered  as  the  refult  of  their  gentle  dominion  over  the  breafts  of  men. 

How  confiderable  a  part  of  their  merit  we  ought  to  afcribe  to  their  utility,,  will; 
better  appear  from  future  difquifitions  *  ;  as  well  as  the  reafon,  why  4his  circumi* 
fiance  has  fuch  a  command  oyer  our  ^fteom  and  approbation  -f** 
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SECTION      IIL 

OF     JUSTICE. 

PARTI. 

THAT  Justice  is  ufeful  to  focicty,  and  confequently  that  part  of  its  mc* 
rit,  at  leaft,  muft  arife  from  that  confidcration,  it  would  be  a  fuperfluouf 
undertaking  to  prove.  That  public  utility  is  the  fole  origin  of  juftice,  and  that 
refledtionson  the  beneficial  confequences  of  this  virtue  arc  the y^/^  foundation  of 
its  merit ;  this  propofition,  being  more  curious  and  important,  will  better  dcfcnrfc 
our  examination  and  enquiry. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  that  nature  has  beftowed  on  human  race  fuch  profufe  abundance 
of  all  exiernat  conveniencies,  that,  without  any  uncertainty  in  the  event,  without 
any  care  or  induftry  on  our  part,  every  individual  finds  himfelf  fully  provided  of 
whatever  his  mpft  voracious  appetites  can  want,  or  luxurious  imagination  wifh  or 
xlefire.  His  natural  beauty,  we  (hall  fuppofe,  furpaffes  all  acquired  ornaments : 
The  perpetual  clemency  of  the  feafons  renders  ufelefs  all  cloiths  or  covering:  The 
raw  herbage  affords  him  the  mofl  delicious  fare  -,  the  clear  fountain,  the  ridieft 
beverage.  No  laborious  occupation  required  :  No  tillage :  No  navigation.  Mu- 
fic,  poetry,  and  contemplation  form  his  fole  bufinefs :  Converfation,  mirth,  and 
friendfhip  his  fole  amufement.  ^ 

It  feems  evident,  that,  in  fuch  a  happy  date,  every  other  focial  virtue  would 
floriih,  and  receive  a  tenfold  encreafe  ;  but  the  cautious,  jealous  virtue  of  juftice 
would  never  once  have  been  dreamt  of.  For  what  purpofe  make  a  partition  of 
goods,  where  every  one  has  already  more  than  enough  ?  Why  give  rife  to  property, 
where  there  cannot  pofTibty  beany  injury  ?  Why  call  this  ohjeSt  mine,  when,  upon 
the  feizure  of  it  by  another,  I  need  but  ftretch  out  my  hand  to  poflefs  myfelf  of 
what  is  equally  valuable  ?  Juftice,  in  that  cafe,  being  totally  USELESS,  would 
be  an  idle  ceremonial,  and  could  never  poffibly  have  place  among  the  catalogue 
of  virtues. 

We  fee  even  in  the  prefent  neceflitous  condition  of  mankind,  that,  wherever 
any  benefit  is  beftowed  by  nature  in  an  unlimited  abundance,  we  leave  it  always 
in  common  among  the  whole  human  race,  and  make  no  fubdivifions  of  right  and 
property.  Water  and  air,  tho*  the  moft  neceflary  of  all  obje6ls,  are  not  chal- 
lenged as  the  property  of  individuals ;  nor  can  any  man  commit  injuftice  by  the 
moft  lavifti  ufe  and  enjoyment  of  thefe  bleffings.  In  fertile,  extenfive  countries, 
with  few  inhabitants,  land  is  regarded  on  the  fame  footing.  And  no  topic  is  fo 
much  infifted  on  by  thofe,  who  defend  the  liberty  of  the  feas,  as  the  unexhaufted 
ufe  of  them  in  navigation.  Were  the  advantages,  procured  by  navigation,  as 
inexhauftible,  thefe  reafoners  had  never  had  any  adverfaries  to  refute  ;  nor  had  any 
claims  been  ever  advanced  of  a  feparate,  exclufive  dominion  over  the  ocean. 

It  may  happen  in  fome  countries,  at  fome  periods,  that  there  be  eftablifhed  a 
property  in  water,  none  in  land  *  •,  if  the  latter  be  in  greater  abundance  than  can 

*  Genesis,  chap.  xiii.  and  xxi, 
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be  ufed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  former  be  found,  with  difficulty,  and  in  very 
fmdi  quantities. 

Again  ;  fuppofe,  that,  tho*  the  neceflities  of  human  race  continue  the  fame 
as  at  prefent,  yet  the  mind  is  fo  enlarged,  and  fo  replete  with  friendfliip  and  ge- 
nerofity,  that  every  man  has  the  utmoft  tendernefs  for  every  man,  and  feels  no 
more  concern  for  his  own  intereft  than  for  that  of  his  fellows :  It  feems  evident, 
that  the  USE  of  juftice  would,  in  this  cafe,  be  fufpended  by  fuch  an  extenfive  be- 
nevolence, nor  would  the  divifions  and  barriers  of  property  and  obligation  have 
ever  been  thought  of.  Why  (hould  I  bind  another,  by  a  deed  or  promife,  to  do 
me  any  good-office,  when  I  know  he  is  already  prompted,  by  the  ftrongeft  incli- 
fiation,  to  feek  my  happinefs,  and  would,  of  himfelf,  perform  the  defired  fcrvice ; 
except  the  hurt,  he  thereby  receives,  be  greater  than  ihe  benefit  accruing  to  me  ? 
In  which  cafe,  he  knows,  that  from  my  innate  humanity  and  friendfliip,  Ifliould 
be  the  firft  to  oppofe  myfcif  to  his  imprudent  generofity.  Why  raife  land-marks 
between  my  neighbor's  field  and  mine,  when  my  heart  has  made  no^  divifion  be- 
tween our  interefts ;  but  fliares  all  his  joys  and  forrows  with  equal  force  and  viva- 
city as  if  originally  my  own?  Every  man,  upon  this  fuppofition,  being  a  fecond- 
fclf  to  another,  would  truft  all  his  interefts  to  the  difcretion  of  every  man  •,  without 
jealoufy,  without  partition,  without  diftinftion.  And  the  whole  race  of  mankind 
would  form  only  one  family  ;  where  all  would  lie  in  common,  and  be  ufed,  freely, 
without  regard  to  property;  but  cautioufly  too,  with  as  entire  regard  to 
the  neceffities  of  each  individual,  as  if  our  own  interefts  were  moft  intimately 
concerned. 

In  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  human  heart,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult 
to  find  compleat  inftances  of  fuch  enlarged  afFcftions  ;  but  ftill  we  may  obferve, 
that  the  cafe  of  families  approaches  towards  it ;  and  the  ftronger  the  mutual  be- 
nevolence is  among  the  individuals,  the  nearer  it  approaches  ;  'till  all  diftinftion 
of  property  be,  in  a  great  meafure,  loft  and  confounded  among  them.  Bctweea 
married  perfons,  the  cement  of  friendfliip  is  by  the  taws  fuppofed  fo  ftrong  as  to 
abolifli  all  divifion  of  pofleffions ;  and  has  often,  in  reality,  the  force  afcribed  to 
it.  And  *tis  obfervable,  that,  during  the  ardor  of  new  enthufiafms,  where  every 
principle  is  inflamed  into  extravagance,  the  community  of  goods  has  frequently 
been  attempted  ;  and  nothing  but  experience  of  its  inconveniencies,  from  the  re- 
turning or  difguifed  fclfiftinefs  of  men,  could  make  the  imprudent  fanatics  adopt 
a-new  the  ideas  of  juftice  and  of  feparate  property.  So  true  is  it,  that  that  virtue 
derives  its  exiftence  entirely  from  its  neceflary  ufe  to  the  intercourfe  and  focial  ftatc 
of  mankind. 

To  make  this  truth  more  evident,  let  us  rcverfe  the  foregoing  fuppofitions; 
and  carrying  every  thing  to  the  oppofitc  extreme,  confider  what  would  be  the  ef-^  V 

feft  of  thofe  new  fituations.  Suppofc  a  fociety  to  fall  into  fuch  want  of  ail  com- 
mon necefiaries,  that  the  utmoft  frugality  and  induftry  cannot  preferve  the  greateft. 
number  from  perifliing,  and  the  whole  from  extreme  fufierance  :  It  will  readily,  I 
believe,  be  admitted,  that  the  ftrift  laws  of  juftice  are  fufpended,  in  fuch  a  preflT- 
ing  emergence,  and  give  place  to  the  ftronger  motives  of  neceffity  and  fclf-prefer- 
vation.  Is  it  any  crime,  after  a  fliipwreck,  to  feize  whatever  means  or  inftrument, 
of  fafety  one  can  lay  hold  of,  without  regard  to  former  limitations  of  property  ? 
Or  if  a  city  befieged  were  perifliing  with  hunger  \  can  we  imagine,  that  men  will 
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fee  any  means  of  prefervation  before  them,  and  lofe  their  lives,  from  a  icrupulous 
regard  to  what,  in  other  fituations,  would  be  the  rules  of  equity  and  juftice  ?  Thp 
USE  ancj  TEf^DKNCY  of  that  virtue  is  tp  prrocure  happinefe  and  fccurity,  by 
prefcrving  order  in  focjety  :  But  where  the  focicty  is  re^dy  to  p^rifb  from  extreme 
hcceflity,  no  greater  evil  (;an  te  (Jrcadcd  from  violence  and  ixyuftice  ;  and  every 
man  may  now'  provide  for  himfelf,  by  all  the  means,  which  prudence  c^  difla^-e^, 
or  humanity  permit.  The  public^  even  in  lefc  urgent  neceffities,  opens  granaries,, 
without  the  confen;  of  proprietors  ;  ^  juftly  fuppofing,  that  the  authority  of  ma- 
ftracy  may,  confiftent  with  equity,  extend  fo  far :  But  were  any  number  of  mea 
aifcmble,  without  the  tye  of  laws  or  civil  jurifdiftion  •>  w.ould  an  equal  parti- 
tion of  bread  in  a  famines^  ev^a  without  the  proprietor's  coofent,  be  regarded  ^ 
criniinal  or  injurious  ^ 

Suppose  likewife,.  that  it  (hould  be  a  virtuous  man*k  fate  to  fall  into  the  ibciety 
o£  ruffians,  remote  from  the  proteftibn  of  laws  and  government ;  wdiat  condu^ 
mufl:  he  embrace  ia  that  melancholy  fituation  ?  He  fees  fuch  adefperate  rapacioufnels 

? prevail;  fuch  a difregard  to  equitys  fuch  contempt; of  order^  fuch  ftupid  bliodneis  to 
uture  confcquences»  as  mufl  immediately  have  the  moft  tragical  concIuAon,  and 
mud  terminate  tn  deilrudtion  tp  the  greater  number,  and  in  a  total  diflblution  oC 
ibciety  to*  the  Eeft,  He,  meaa  white,  can  have  no  other  ei^edienti  than  to  arn^ 
himfelf,  to  whomever  the  (word  he  feizcs,  or  the  buckler  may  belong :  Make 
provifion  of  all  means  of  defence  and  fecurity:  And  his  particular  reg^d  to  juftice 
being  no  longer  of  USE  to  his  own  fafety  or  that  of  others^  he  rauft  confult 
alone  the  dilates  of  felf- prefervation,,  without  concern  for  thofe  who  no  longer 
merit  his  care  and  attention. 

When  any  man,  even  in  political  fociety,  renders  himfelf,  by  his  crimes,  ob- 
noxious to  the  public,  he  is  puniihed  by  the  laws  inhis  goods  and  perfoo.;  that  is> 
the  ordinary  rules  of  juftice  are,  with  regard  to  him,  fufoended  for  a  moment*. 
and  it  becomes  equitable  to  inSid;  on  him,  for  the  benefit  or  fociety*  what*  other-^ 
wife,  he  could  not  fufFer  without  wrong  or  injury. 

The  rage  and  violence  of  public  war;  what  is  it  but  a  fufpenfion  of  juftice  among; 
the  warring  parties,  who  perceive,,  that  that  virtue  is  now  no  longer  of  any  u/e  or 
cdvanrage  to  them  ?  The  laws  of  war,  which  then  fucceed  to  thofe  of  equity 
and  juftice,  are  rules  calculated  for  the-  advantage  and  utiiity  of  that  particular 
ftate,  in  which  men  are  now  placed.  And  were  a  civilized  nation  engaged  with. 
barbarians,  who  obferved  no  rules  even  of  war ;.  the  former  muft  alfo  fufpend 
their  obfervance  of  them,,  where  they  no  longer  fervc  to  any  purpofe ;  and  muft 
render  every  aftion  or  rencounter  as  bloody  and  pernicious  as  poflible  to  the  firft: 
aggrefTors. 

Thus  the  rules  of  equity  or  juftice  depend  entirely  on  the  particular  ftate  and. 
condition,  in  which  men  are  placed,  and  owe  their  origin  and  exiftence  to  that 
UTILITY,  which  refults  to  the  public  from  their  ftridt  and  regular  obfervance. 
I^everfe,  in  any  confiderable  circumftance,  the  condition  of  men :  Produce  exr 
fireme  abundance  or  extreme  neccflity :  Implant  in  the  human  breaft  pcrfeft  mode- 
ration and  humanity,  or  perfeA  rapacioufnefs  and  malice :  By  rendering  juftice 
totally  ufcUfe^  you  thereby  totally  deftroy  its  eflence,  and  fufpend  its  obligatioa 
upon,  mankind.. 

Thi. 
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The  common  fituation  of  fociety  is  a  medium  amidft  all  thefe  extremes.  Wc 
are  naturally  partial  to  ourfelves,  and  to  our  friends  -,  but  are  capable  of  learning 
the  advantage  refulting  from  a  more  equitable  condudt.  Few  enjoyments  are  given 
us  from  the  open  and  liberal  hand  of  nature  j  but  by  art,  laboi*,  and  induftry,  we 
can  cxtraft  them  in  great  abundance.  Hence  the  ideas  of  property  become  necef- 
fary  in  all  civil  fociety  :  Hence  juftice  derives  its  ufcfulnefs  to  the  public  :  And 
hence  alone  arifes  its  merit  and  moral  obligation. 

These  conclufions  are  fo  natural  and  obvious,  that  they  have  not  elcaped  even 
the  poets,  in  their  defcriptions  of  the  felicity,  attending  the  golden  age  or  the  reign 
of  Saturn.  The  fcafons,  in  that  firft  period  of  nature,  were  fo  temperate,  if  wc 
credit  thefe  agreeable  fiftions,  that  there  was  no  neceflity  for  men  to  provide  them- 
felves  with  cloaths  and  houfes,  as  a  fecurity  agairift  the  violence  of  heat  and  cold  : 
The  rivers  flowed  with  wine  and  milk  :  The  oaks  yielded  honey  •,  and  nature 
fpontancoufly  produced  her  greatcft  delicacies.  Nor  were  thefe  the  chief  advantages 
of  that  happy  age.  •  Tempefts  were  not  alone  removed  from'  nature ;  but  thofc 
more  furious  tempeflrs  were  unknown  to  human  breafts,  which  now  caufe  fuch  up-. 
rdar,  and  engender  fuch  confufion.  Avarice,  ambition,  cruelty,  felfilhnefs,  were 
never  heard  of:  Cordial  affedtion,  companion,  fympathy,  were  the  only  move- 
ments, with  which  the  mind  was  yet  acquainted.  Even  the  punftilious  diftindion 
of'  fnirtig  and  thine  was  banilhed  froni  among  that  happy  race  of  mortals,  and  car- 
ried with  it  the  very  notion  of  property  and  obligation,  juflice  and  injuftice. 

This  poeticalR&ion  of  the  golden  age  is,  in  fome  refpefts,  of  a  piece  with  the 
pbiiofopbical  fiftion  of  ihcjiate  of  nature  -,  only  that  the  former  is  reprefented  as  the 
ihoff  charming  and  moft  peaceable  cortdition,  which  can  poflibly  be  imagined ; 
whereas  the  latter  is  painted  out  as  a  flate  of  n>*utual  war  and  violence,  attended 
with  the  moft  extreme  neceflity.  On  the  firft  origin  of  mankind,  as  we  arc 
told^  their  ignoranccf  and  favage  nature  were  fo  prevalent,  that  they  could  give  no 
mutual  truft,  but  muft  each  depend  upon  himfelf,  and  his  own  force  or  cunning 
for  protedKon  and  fecurity.  No  law  was  heard  of:  No  rule  of  juftice  known  : 
No  diftinftion  of  property  regarded  :  Power  was  the  only  meafure  of  right ;  and 
a*  perpetual  war  of  all  agiinft  all  was  the  refult  of  men's  untamed  lelfifRnefs 
and  barbarity  **. 

Whether 

^  This  fi£b*on  of  a  ftate  of  nature,  as  a  Hate  of  **  ita  naturam  rerutn  tuliiTe,  ut  quodam  teiopore 

war,  was  not  fird  flarted  by  Mr.  Hobbes»  as  is  ^^  homines,  nondum  neque  naturali,   neque  civil! 

commoniy  imagined.    Plato  endeavors  to  re-  '*  jafe  defcnpto,  fofi  pef  agros,  ac  difpeWi  va- 

imc  an  hypothefis  very  like  it  in  the  2d,  3d  and  **  garentiir,  tanhim^oe- hafaereni  quantum 'mans' 

4th  books  de  repoblica.     CiciaOy  on  the  con-  *'  ac  viribus,  p^r  caedem  ac  vulnera,  auteripere, 

trary,  fuppofes  it  certain  and  univerfally  acknow-  ''  aut  retinere  potuiifent  ?  Qui  igitur  prim!  virtute 

legtd  in  the  following  paiTa^e,  which  is  the  only  **  &'  coniilio  prcftanti  esrtiterunt,  ii  perrpedtb  ge- 

amth6rity  Ifhall  cite  for  thefe  reafonings  :  Not  **  nere  humanse  docifitatis  atque  ingenii,  diflipa- 

imilatingfn  thistheerample  of  PuPFBNDOUPy  ndt  **  tos^  unuin  in  locatn  cbhgregarunt,  eofque  ex  fe- 

even  that  of  Grotius,  who  think  a  verfe  from  **  ritate  ilia  ad  juftltiam  ac  manfuetudinem  (ranf- 

OviD  or  Plautus  or  Petronius  a  neceflary  "  duxerunr.     Tum  res  ad  communem' utilitatem, 

warrant  for  every  moral  truth ;  or  the  example  of  '*  quas  publicas  appellamus,   tum  conventicula 

Mr.  Woo  1.  ASTON,  who  has  conllant  recourfe  to  **  hominum,  quae  poAea  civ.tates  nominatas  funt, 

Hebrew  and  Arabic  authors  for  the  fame  pur-  **  tum  domicilia  conjun^la,  quas  urbcs  dicamus> 

pofe.      **  Qais  enim  vellrumi  judices,  ignorat«  ^' invento  &divino&  humanojure,  mxnibus  fcp« 
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Whether  fuch  a  condition  of  human  nature  could  ever  exift,  or  if  it  drd, 
could  continue  fo  long  as  to  merit  the  appellation  of  a  Jiate^  may  juftly  be^ 
doubted.  Men  are  ncceflarily  born  in  a  family-fociety,  at  leaft  •,  and  are  trained 
up  by  their  parents  to  fome  rule  of  conduft  and  behavior.  But  this  muft  be  ad- 
mitted, that  if  fuch  a  ftate  of  mutual  war  and  violence  was  ever  real,  the  fufpcn-  . 
iion  of  all  laws  of  juftice  from  their  abfolute  inutility,  is  a  neceffary  and  infallible 
confequence. 

The  more  we  vary  our  views  of  human  life,  and  the  newer  and  more  unufuat 
the  lights  are,  in  which  we  furvey  it,  the  more  fhall  we  be  convinced,  that  the 
origin  here  affigned  for  the  virtue  of  juftice  is  real  and  fatisfadory. 

Were  there  a  fpecies  of  creatures,  intermingled  with  men,  which,  tho*  rational, 
were  poffeft  of  fuch  inferior  ftrength,  both  of  body  and  mind,  that  they  were  in- 
capable of  all  refiftance,  and  could  never,  upon  the  higheft:  provocation,  make  us 
feel  the  effefts  of  their  refentment;  the  ncceflary  confequence,  I  think,  is,  that 
we  Ihould  be  bound,  by  the  laws  of  humanity,  to  give  gentle  ufage  to  thefe  crea- 
tures, but  fhould  not,  properly  fpeaking,  lie  under  any  reftraint  of  juftice  with 
regard  to  them,  nor  could  they  poflefs  any  right  or  property,  exclufive  of  fuch  ar- 
bitrary lords.  Our  intercourfe  with  them  could  not  be  called  fociety,  which  fup- 
pofcs  a  degree  of  equality ;  but  abfolute  command  on  the  one  fide,  and  fcrvile 
obedience  on  the  other.  Whatever  we  covet,  they  muft:  inftantly  refign :  Our . 
permilTion  is  the  only  tenure,  by  which  they  hold  their  poflcflions :  Our  compaf- 
fion  and  kindnefs  the  only  check,  by  which  they  curb  our  lawlefs  will :  And  as  no 
inconvenience  ever  refults  from  the  exercife  of  a  power,  fo  firmly  eftabliftied  in  na- . 
ture,  the  reftraints  of  juftice  and  property,  being  totally  ufelefs^  would  never  have 
place  in  fo  unequal  a  confederacy. 

This  is  plainly  the  fituation  of  men,  with  regard  to  animals  \  and  how  far  thcfc  , 
may  be  faid  to  poflfcfs  reafon,  I  leave  it  to  others  to  determine.  The  great  fupc* 
riority  of  civilized  Europeans  above  barbarous  Indians,  tempted  us  to  imagine 
ourfelvcs  on  the  fame  footing  with  regard  to  them,  and  made  us  throw  off  all  re- 
ftraints of  juftice,  and  even  of  humanity,  in  our  treatment  of  them.  In  many  na- 
tions the  female  fex  are  reduced  to  hke  flavery,  and  are  rendered  incapable  of  all 
prcpercy,  in  oppofition  to  their  lordly  mafters.  But  tho"  the  males,  when  united^ 
have,  in  all  countries,  bodily  force  fufficient  to  maintain  this  fevere  tyranny  •,  yet 
fuch  are  the  infinuation,  addrefs,  and  charms  of  their  fair  companions,  that  they 
are  commonly  able  to  break  the  confederacy,  and  Ihare  with  the  other  fex  in  all  the 
rights  and  privih  ges  of  fociety. 

Were  the  human  fpecies  fo  framed  by  nature  as  that  each  individual  poflcft 
within  himfelf  every  faculty,  requifite  both  for  his  own  prefcrvation  and  for  the 
propagation  of  his  kind  :  Were  all  fociety  and  intercourfe  cut  off  between  man  and 
man,  by  the  primary  intention  of  the  fupreme  Creator :  It  fcems  evic^ent,  that  fo 
folitary  a  being  would  be  as  much  incapable  of  juftice,  as  of  focial  difcourfe  and 
converfation.  Where  mutual  regards  and  forbearance  ferve  no  manner  of  pur- 
pofe,  they  would  never  diriedt  the  conduft  of  any  reafonable  man.     The  headlong 

**  ferunf.     Atqiic  inter  hanc  vitaro,  perpolitam  '*  mus  extlngui  ?  Jus  valeat  nccefle  eft,  id  eft,  ju- 

•«  humanitPte,  &  illam  immancm,  nihil  tam   in-  *•  dicia,  quibus  omne    jus    con  inetur.     Judicia 

*'  tercft  quam  JUS  atquc  VIS.     Hornm  utro  **  difplicent,  nut  nulla  funt?  \is  dominctur  nc- 

••  uti  nolimos,  altero  eft  utcndum.    Vim  vok-  **  cciTeeft?  Haec  v  idcnt  omncs."  Pfo  SextA,  j^z, 
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principles  excited  fuch  horror  in  mankind,  as  ibon  obliged  the  dangerous  enthu* 
fiafts  to  renounce,  or  at  lead  conceal  their  tenets.  Perhaps,  the  livelier s^  who 
claimed  an  equal  diftribution  of  property,  were  a  kind  of  poUiical  fanatics,  which 
arofe  from  !;iie  religious  fpecies,  and  more  openly  avowed  their  pretenfions ;  as 
carrying  ^  more  pl^ufiblc  appearance^  of  being  pradticablc  in  themfelves,  as  well  as 
ufeful  to  hiHnan  fociety. 

It  muft,  indeed^  be  confeffed,  that  nature  is  fo  liberal  to  mankind,  that  were  all 
her  prefents  equally  divided  among  the  fpecies,  and  improved  by  art  and  induftry, 
1^  every  individual  would  enjoy  all  the  neceffaries,  and  even  moft  of  the  comforts  of 

life ;  nor  would  ever  be  hable  to  any  ills,  but  fuch  as  might  accidentally  arife  from 
tlae  fickly  frame  and  conllitution  of  his  body.  It  mult  alfo  be  coniefled,  that, 
wherever  we  depart  from  this  equality,  we  rob  the  poor  of  more  fatisfadion  tlian 
we  acid  to  the  rich,  and  that  the  flight  gratification  of  a  frivolous  vanity,  in  one 
individual,  frequently  cofts  more  than  bread  to  many  families,  and  even  provinces. 
It  may  appear  withal,  that  the  rule  of  equahty,  as  it  would  be  highly  ufeful^  is  not 
altogether  impra£iicable\  but  has  taken  place,  at  Icaft,  in  an  imperfed  degree,  in 
fome  republics ;  particularly  th^t^.of  Sparta  -,  where  it  was  attended,,  as  'tis  faidt 
\yit;h  the  moft  beneficial  confequcnces*  Not  to  mention,  that  the  Aorariah 
laws,  fo  frequently  clain>ed  in  Rome,  and  carried  to  execution  in  many  Greek 
cities,  proceeded,  all  of  them,  from  a  general  idea  of  the  utility  of  this  principle. 

But  hiftorians,  and  even  common  fcnfe,  may  inform  us,  that  however  fpecious 
thefe  ideas  oi  perfeS  equality  may  feem,  they  are  really,  at  the  bottom,  impraSi- 
cable ;  and  were  they  not  fo,  would  be  extremely  pernicious  to  human  fociety. 
Render  pofTefTions  ever  fo  equal,  men's  diflferent  degrees  of  art,  care,  and  indu- 
ftry, will  immediately  break  that  equality.  Or  if  you  check  thefe  virtues,  you 
reduce  fociety  to  the  extremeft  indigence ;  and  inftead  of  preventing  want  and  beg- 
gary in  a  few,  render  it  unavoidable  to.  the  whole  community.  The  moft  ri- 
gorous inquifition  too,  is  requifite  to  watch  every  inequality  on  its  firft  appear- 
ance ;  and  the  moft  fevcre  jurifdidion,  to  punifh  and  redrefs  it*  But  beiides, 
tliat  fo  much  authority  muft  foon  degenerate  into  tyranny,  and  be  exerted  with 
great  partialities ;  who  can  poffibly  be  pofTclTed  of  it,  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  is  here 
fuppofed  ?  Perfedt  equality  of  Doifeflions,  deftroying  all  fubordination,  weakens 
extremely  the  authority  of  magiftracy,  and  muft  reduce  all  power  nearly  to  a  Ic- 
vpl,  as  well  as.  property. 

We  may  conclude,  therefoxe,  that,  in  order  to  eftablifli  laws  for  the  regulation 
of  property^  we  muft  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  fituation  of  man;  muft 
rejeft  appearances,  which  may  be  falfe,  tho' fpecious -,  and  muft  fearch  for  thofc 
rules,  which  are,  on  the  whole,  moft  ufeful  2iti^  beneficial.  Vulgar  fenfe  and  flight 
experience  arc  fufficicnt  fo^  this  purpofe;  where  men  give  not  way  to-  too  felfifh., 
avidity,  or  too  extenfive  endiufiafm* 

Who  fees  not,  for  inftance,  that  whatever  is  produced  or  improved  by  a  man's. 
art  or  induftry  ought,  for  ever,  to  be  fecured  to  him,  in.  order  to  give  encourage* 
nunt  to  fuch  ufejul  habits,  and  accomplifhments  ?  That  the  property  ought  alfo  to . 
dcfccnd  to  children  and  relations,  for  the  fame  ufeful  purpofe?  That  it  may  be 
alienated  by  content,  in  order  to'beget  that  commerce  and  intercoiu-fe,  which  isfo. 
I'iWjkial  to  human  fociety  ?  And  that  all  contradts  and  promifes  ought  cacefully  to 
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IVH/iTis  a  man^sfroperty  ?  Pluj  thing,  which  it  is  lawful  for  him,  and  for  hint 
alone,  to  ufe.  But  what  rule  have  we^  by  which  we  can  dijlingtdjb  theft  objeSsf 
Here  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  ftatutes,  cuftoms,  precedents,  analogies^  and  a 
hundred  other  circumftances ;  fome  of  which  are  conftant  and  inflexible,  fome  va- 
riable and  arbitrary.  But  the  ultimate  point,  in  which  they  all  profcflcdly  termi- 
iiate,  is,  the  intereft  and  happinefs  of  human  fociety.  Where  this  enters  not  into 
confideration,  nothing  can  appear  more  whimfical,  unnatural,  and  even  fuperfti- 
tious,  than  all  or  moft  of  the  laws  of  juftice  and  of  property. 

Those,  who  ridicule  vulgar  fupcrftitions,  and  expofe  the  folly  of  particular  re- 
gards to  meats,  days,  places,  poftures,  apparel,  have  an  eafy  talk  ;  while  they 
confider  all  the  qualities  and  relations  of  the  objefts,  and  difcover  no  adequate 
caufe  for  that  afFeftion  or  antipathy,  veneration  or  horror,  which  have  fo  mighty, 
an  influence  over  a  confiderable  part  of  mankind.  A  Syrian  would  have 
ilarved  rather  than  tafte  pigeon-,  an  Egyptian  would  not  have  approached  ba- 
con :  But  if  thefe  fpecies  of  food  be  examined  by  the  fenfes  of  fight,  fmell,  or 
tafte,  or  fcrutinized  by  the  fcienccs  of  chymiftry,  medicine,  or  phyfics  -,  no  dif- 
ference is  ever  found  between  them  and  any  other  fpecies,  nor  can  that  precife  cir- 
cumftance  be  pitched  on,  which  may  afibrd  a  juft  foundation  for  the  religious  paf- 
fion.  A  fowl  on  Thurfday  is  lawful  food  ;  on  Friday,  abominable :  Eggs  in  this 
houfe,  and  in  this  diocefe  are  permitted  during  Lent ;  a  hundred  paces  farther,  to 
eat  them  is  a  damnable  fin.  This  earth  or  building,  yefterday,  wasprophane; 
to  day,  by  the  muttering  of  certain  words,  it  has  become  holy  and  facred.  Such 
reflcftions,  as  thefe,  in  the  mouth  of  a  philofopher,  one  may  fafely  fay,  arc 
too  obvious-  to  have  any  influence  ;  becaufe  they  muft  always,  to  every  man,  oc- 
cur at  firft  fight  -,  and  where  they  prevail  not,  of  themfelves,  they  are  furely  ob- 
ftrufted  by  education,  prejudice  and  paflion,  not  by  ignorance  or  miftake. 

It  may  appear,  to  a  carelefs  view ;  or  rather,  a  too  abftrafted  refledion ;  that 
there  enters  a  like  fuperftition  into  all  the  regards  of  juftice  -,  and  that,  if  a  man 


that,   in  my  opinion,  never  will  reconcile  with 
true  philofophy.     Father  Malebranche,  as  far 
as  I  can  learn,  was  the  firil,  that  darted  this  ab- 
ftraft  theory  of  morals,  which  was   afterwards 
adopted  by   Dr.  Clarke  and  others;  and  as  it 
excludes  all  fentiment«  and  pretencfs  to  found  tsc- 
jy  thing  on  rcafon,  it  has  not  wanted  followers  in 
this  philofophic  age.     SeeSedlion  i.and  Appen- 
dix 1 .      With  regard  to  juflice,  the  virtue  here 
treated  of,  the  inference  againft  this  theory  Teems 
ihort  and  conclufive.     Property  is  allowed  to  be 
dependant  on  civil  laws  :  Civil  laws  are  allowed 
to  have  no  obj-  61  but  the  intereft  of  fociety  :  This 
therefore  muft  be  allowed  to  be  the  fole  founda- 
tion of  property  and  juftice.     Not  to  mention, 
that  our  obligation  itfelf  to  obey  the  magiftrate 
and  his  laws  is  founded  on  nothing  but  the  inters 
efts  of  fociety. 

If  the  ideas  of  juftice,  fometimes,  do  not  fol- 
low the  difpofitions  of  civil  law  ;  we  (hall  find, 
that  thefe  cafes,  inftead  of  objefiions,  are  confir- 
anations  of  the  theory  delivered  abovc^    Where 


a  civil  law  b  fo  perverfe  as  to  crofs  all  the  inter- 
efts  of  fociety,  it  lofcs  all  its  authority,  and  men 
judge  by  the  ideas  of  natural  juftice,  which  a  c 
conformable  to  thofe  intereftf.  Sometimes  alfo 
civil  laws,  for  ufeful  purpofes,  requie  a  ceremo- 
ny or  form  ;  and  where  that  is  wanting,  their  de- 
crees run  contrary  to  the  ufual  tenor  of  juftice  s 
but  one,  who  takes  advantage  of  fuch  chicanes,  is 
not  regarded  as  an  honeft  man.  Thus,  the  in- 
terefts  of  fociety  require,  that  contradb  be  falfil-' 
led ;  and  there  is  not  a  more  material  article  either 
of  natural  or  civil  juftice  :  But  the  omiflion  of  a 
trifling  circumftance  will  often,  by  law,  invali-. 
date  a  contra^,  in  f^ro  humano^  but  not  inf.r$ 
confiientisr^  as  divines  exprefs  themfelvc*.  In  thefe 
cafes,  the  magiftrate  is  fuppofed  only  to  withdraw 
his  power  of  enforcing  the  right,  not  to  haveal. 
tered  the  right.  Where  his  mtention  extends  to. 
the  right,  and  is  conformable  to  the  intereftt  of 
fociety ;  it  never  fails  to  alter  the  right ;  a  clear 
proof  of  the  origin  of  juftice  and  of  property,  at 
affigncd  above. 

fubjcfts 
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fubjefts  its  objedb,  or  what  we  call  property,  to  the  fame  fcrutiny  of  fenfc  and 
fcience,  be  will  not,  by  the  moft  accurate  enquiry,  find  any  foundation  for  the  dif- 
ference made  by  moral  fentiment.  I  may  lawfully  nourifh  myfelf  from  this  tree  i 
but  the  fruit  of  another  of  the  fame  fpecies,  ten  paces  off,  *tis  criminal  for  me  to 
touch.  Had  I  worne  this  apparel  an  hour  ago,  I  had  merited  the  fevered  puniih- 
ment;  but  a  man,  by  pronouncing  a  few  magical  fyllables,  has  now  rendered  it 
fit  for  my  ufe  and  fervice.  Were  this  houfe  placed  in  the  neighboring  territory, 
it  had  been  immoral  for  me  to  dwell  in  it ;  but  being  built  on  this  fide  the  river, 
it  is  fubjeA  to  a  different  municipal  law,  and  I  incur  no  blame  or  cenfure.  The 
fame  fpecies  of  reafoning,  it  may  be  thought,  which  fo  fuccefsfully  expofes  fuper- 
ftition,  is  alfo  applicable  to  juftice ;  nor  is  it  poffible,  in  the  one  cafe  more  than 
in  the  other,  to  point  out,  in  the  obje£t,  that  precife  quality  or  circumftance, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  fendment. 

But  there  is  this  material  difference  htvn^tn  JuperftitUn  znd  ju/Uce^  that  the  for- 
mer is  frivolous,  ufelefs,  and  burthenfome ;  the  latter  is  abfolutely  requifice  to 
the  well-being  of  mankind  and  exiftence  of  focicty.  When  we  abftra£t  trom  this 
circumftance  (for  'tis  too  apparent  ever  to  be  overlooked)  it  muft  be  confeiled, 
that  all  regards  to  right  and  property,  feem  entirely  without  foundation,  as  much 
as  the  grofleft  and  moft  vulsar  luperftition.  Were  the  interefts  of  fociety  no  way 
concerned,  'tis  as  unintelligible,  why  another's  articulating  certain  founds,  imply- 
ing confent,  fhould  change  the  nature  of  my  aiftions  with  regard  to  a  particular  ob- 
je£t,  as  why  the  reciting  of  a  liturgy  by  a  prieft,  in  a  certain  habit  and  pofturci 
ihould  dedicate  a  heap  of  brick  and  timber,  and  render  it,  thenceforth  and  for 
ever,  facred*. 

Thcsb 

*  'Tis  evident,  that  the  will  or  confent  alone  we  accept  of  it;  bat  mud  limit  this  conclufion  to 
never  transfersproperty»  nor  caufes  the  obligation  thofe  cafes,  where  the  figns  are  of  a  different  na- 
pf  a  promife  (for  the  Tame  reafoning  extendi  to  ture  from  thofe  of  deceit.  All  thofe  contradidi- 
both)  but  the  will  muft  be  exprefled  oy  words  or  ons  are  eafily  accounted  for,  if  jnftice  arifes  en- 
iigns,  in  order  to  impofe  a  tye  upon  any  man.  The  tirely  from  iu  ufefninefs  to  fociety  i  but  will  ne« 
expreffion,  being  once  brought  in  as  fubfervient  verbe  explained  on  any  other  hypothefis. 
to  the  will,  foon  becomes  the  principal  part  of  'Tis  remarkable,  that  the  moral  decifions  of 
the  promife ;  nor  will  a  man  be  lefs  bound  by  his  the  J^fifitf  and  other  relaxed  cafuifls,  were  corn- 
word,  tho'  he  fecretly  eive  a  difierent  dirediion  monly  formed  in  profecucson  of  feme  f  jch  fubtl- 
to  his  intention,  and  with-hold  the  afient  of  his  lities  of  reafoning  as  are  here  pointed  out,  and 
mind.  But  tho*  the  expreffion  makes,  on  moft  oc-  proceeded  as  much  from  the  habit  of  fcholaftic  re* 
cafions,  the  whole  of  the  promife,  vet  it  does  not  finement  as  from  any  corruption  of  the  heart,  if 
always  fo;  and  one  who  mould  make  nfe  of  any  we  may  follow  the  authority  of  Monf.BAVLE.  See 
expreflion,  of  which  he  knows  not  the  meaning,  his  didiionary,  article  Loyola.  And  why  has 
and  which  he  ufes  without  anv  (enfe  of  the  conie-  the  indignation  of  mankind  rofe  fo  high  againft, 
quences,  would  not  certainly  be  bound  by  it.  Nay,  thefe  cafuifts ;  but  becaufe  every  one  perceived, 
tho' he  know  Its  meaning,  yet  if  he  ufes  it  in  jeft  that  human  fociety  could  not  fubfifl  were  fuch 
only,  and  with  fuch  fignsiu  (how  evidently,  that  pra£lices  authorized,  and  that  morals  mud  always  . 
he  has  no  ferious  intention  of  binding  himfelf,  he  oe  handled  with  a  view  to  public  intereft,  more 
would  not  lie  under  any  obligation  of  perform-  than  philofophical  reeularity  ?  If  (he  fecret  direc- 
ance  ;  but  'tis  neceflary,  that  the  words  be  a  per-  tion  of  the  intention,  laid  every  man  of  fenfe,  could 
fedl  expreffion  of  the  will,  without  any  contrary  invalidate  a  contradt;  where  is  ourfecurity  ?  And 
figns.  Nay,  even  this  we  mufl  not  carry  fo  far  yet  a  metaphyfical  fchoolman  might  think,  that 
as  to  imagine,  that  one,  whom,  by  our  quick-  where  an  intention  was  fuppofed  to  be  requifite» 
nefs  of  underftanding,  we  conjedure,  from  cer-  if  that  intention  really  had  not  place,  no  con  re- 
tain iigns,  to  have  an  intention  of  deceiving  us,  quence  ought  to  follow,  and  no  obligation  be  im- 
is  not  bound  by  his  expreffion  «r  verbal  promucy  if  pofed.     The  cafuijdical  fubtilities   may  not  be 
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ThbsW Td!da:H>ns-iretaV  froRf  w«Jik«tfilig  thtf>  clbYipaiifnf'cf  •jv^eei  -or  !dm)i-> 
nHhing any  tWtng-  fi'onl  the  miyft'(act€d  Aatii^lan  t6  ptCipitVf.  Oritiiltcontntrff  - 
fiich  femimertts'  mUftaoqUih;  'n«f#'f6r«e  frttm  th«  jpreftttli  reafdrtlKg.  Fotr'Whar: 
ftVongcr  fduhdaribn^cari  be  defired  bi*  conceited- fcflpanyduty  thfti'to  obferve,  thM  ' 
homiin  fucietyi  or  even  huthhn  nature  could  nOc  fubfift,-  wkhdtit  the  eftabli(hiAet(t ' 
oFiti  and  wiHftiir arrive  argreacer  degi«»  of  h^pp{M«fir Md  perfeAiOrti  -the  aiOi«'t 
inviolable  the  regard  is,  whlcK  is  paid  to  thakdUt^  ? '' 

If  juftice  arolcfrom  a  fimt>le,' ori^haF  inftiWiftf^in"  th« -hiniiM  "bfeaft,'  With- 
out any  rcflettidn,  creh  on  ^thofe' obvious  •intefdli-'of'fddttj'/vhieh  abfoliftely-: 


argument 

is  this  a  fubjeft,   in  which  new  difcoveric*\vitt be tniii ?  Wfc-maya»  well  tli^dlT'' 

to  difcovch  in  the  body;  new  fehfes,  which  had' befbt^fdtped*  alP  nl^ki^nd/ 

BtTT  farther,  th6^  it  fefems  a  vcty*  finiplc  prdpofttk)h>t6^fayi -that  hattJi*^,  by^aff^ 
ittftihaivefenttrtlcntV'diffithgUiflies  pi*pert!JrV  yet  in^YeSlity  iwkfhAlfind^^  that-th«ix 
arefcaulhrd-for  that  pin^bfe*  ten  thbiHan*ddiffRi*ftrinftii«fti,  ^  and  ■  thfcft -t«|*)yed  * 
abotit^objefts  of  the  greiateft  intricacy  aftd*  nifceft  difberhmcnb  For^httl  a  ddfr 
tmd^oi prdptfty'h'^ctnanded;'  that 'relatSbti  isfoufidHo  refolve^itfe}fint<Q^anfy'p(>& 
feffioTT  acquirid  by  oceupatiori,  by  indufl^;  by 'priSfcifii^bfnf,*  by^nheritfliidfli  t^ 
c6nfrafi:,^  Sic.  Ciurwethink;  tM^ntitxifti A^ -mbA^^h^ 
aH  "thefc!  mcth6ds  t>f  acquifittbh  ? 

TncsE*  words 'too,  <inherifaiice  and  trontraft>'  flahd-fbr  iddHi  inflhitdy;coAi{>lf^ 
cated ;  and  to  define  them  exafbly,  a  thoufand  volumes  of  laws,  and  inMlmlcritbleJ 
vbtdmes  of  commentators,  have  not  been  found  fufficient«  Does  nature,  whofe 
indindls  in  men  are  all  fimple,  embrace  fuch  complicated  and  artificial  objects,,  and 
cVeate  a  rational  creiatuVe,  without  triiffin^  arty  thinj^  to  thfe*'C^)iratioh  of  *his^  rd^ 

fon  ?  ,   •  .  , 

But  even  thb*'  all  this  were  admitted,  it  would  not  be-  faissfai^ofy.  Pofitrve 
TaVs  can  certiinry  transfer  property.  Is  it  by  another  originatinftindy  that  we  re* 
cognize  the  authority  of  kings  and  fenates,  and  mark'  alt  tht  bbundaricsr  of  thchr 
JurifdiAion  ?  Judges  too,  even  tho*  their  fentence  be  erroneous  and  illegal,,  muff 
be  allowed,  for  the  fake  of- peace  and  order,  to  have  decifiiw  authority,  aodulth* 
macely  to  determine  property.  Have  we  original,  intiattf  idcasof  pranors  and 
chancellors  and  juries?  Who  fees  not,  that  all  thefe  inftitutioos  aiSfc merely  from? 
the  neceflities  of  human  fociety  ? 

All  birds  of  the  fame  fpecies,  in  every  age  and  country,  build  their  ncfts 
alike:  In  this,  we  fee  the  force  of  inftinft.  Men,  in  different  times  and  places, 
frame  their  houfcs  differently  :  Here  we  perceive  the  influence  of  reafon  and  cuf- 
tom.  A  like  in/ercnce  may  be  drawn  from  conoparing  the  inftind  of  generation 
and  the  inftitution  of  property. 

However  gicat  the  variety  of  municipal  laws,  it  muft  be  tonfefled,  that  theh^ 
great  lines  pretty  regularly  concur  -,  beeaufe  the  purpofes,  to  which  they  tend,,  art 

greater  than  the  fabtilicies  of  lawyers  hinted  at    Ton  of  the  Tefy'di^trent  reception  they  meet  wid^ 
above;  but  as  the  former  are  pirnici$usy  and  the    froln  the  world, 
latter  inn  cent  and  even  mcejjfury^  this  is  the  re^- 

every 
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every  where  cxa^ly  fimilar.  In  like  manner,  all  hoiifes  have  a  roof  and  walls, 
and  windows  and  chimneys  ;  tho*  infinitely  diverfified  in  their  (hape,  figure,  and 
materials.  «Xhe  purpofesk  of  tjk^  lattef,  dire^d  to-^he  convenieocies  of  human 
life,  befpeak^^not  more  plainly- their  Origin  from  recrfon  and  refiedion,  than  do 
thofe  of  the  former,  which  point  all  to  a  like  end. 

I  KEED.not  jfiepfiqn  j)ie«  yapatioos  which  all  theinjcs  of  property  rqceive  from 
the  finer  turns  and  connexions  of  the  imagination,  and  from  the  fubtilities  and  ab- 
ftradlions  of  law  topics  and  reafonings.     There  is  no  poflibility  of  reconciling  this 

obferya,don  10  ,thr!  nociotxi  of^orifgi^al*  ii)ftinfi:^v 

What  alone  will  >beget  a  d$>ubt  of  the  ihfotyr  onwhich  I  infift,  isthe  iQ* 
.flgence  of  educntion  and  acquired  habits,  by  i^lhijch.we^are  (a  accuftomed  to  blame 
injuftice,  that  we^ire  not,  jn  every  inftance,  confcuQU$  of  ^ny  ima^diate  fefieftion 
on  the .  perniciouat  iioofotuMuices  of:  it.    The  views;  the  oipft  familiar  to  us  are  apt, 
for  that  very  rca&p, .  fioi  eftape  .us ; .  and.  what  we  have  very  frequently  perfornied 
from  cort;^in.inQtiifes»iiwc  ^m^  Hkcwife  to i^owtioue.  WQcbanically,  without  recall- 
ing,:  on  every.  occafiQnvthe:cc&6tk>ns,,w^  :  The  conve- 
nience :or  rather  neceflity,.  which  l&td^  to  jjuftice,  is  fq  luniverfal,  :and  every  .where 
pdnts/o  tnych  to'ihe/ame  rules,  that  the.  habit  .t^es  place  io/all  focieties -,  and 
it  is  not  without ;fdme  fcruttny^.  that  wqv arc  able co.afcertain  ix$  tfueorigin.     The 
CWtt^r,.  howeyer^^iaoot  fo  cAfcui'e^  .but  thatiieMcw  in  common  life,  we  l;iave,.jevery 
moment,  recourfeitQChc  pinnciplQiof  aitiliiy,.i«id:.|a(k^5*K{wt  f»#  Mcme  cf  ji>^ 
jf$)&rtdi  iffiich  frames  prevail  liihfv  ftuidfy^eiy'j^^                 difo^fd^rs  ?  iVere 
:Jhe  iiJHn^ion  crtfepara^mofi  fftjfffffhns:  €»tii^  nfiUfSf  cm  vi»y;  (me.imeive^  ikdi  i$ 
'^er  flxmld.kavt  ahmJUuiimjHifty?                                               -    -  ■ 
.    Thus  wc  feom,i.iUpoa  .jriie  whole,.. to  havejattJuncd.  a  knpwlege.ot  thjsjforcc  oif 
ithat43i!indpJe?hAreiiiiiftedjon,;>arvi£^  or  n)Qral 
^pprobauoniim^yirefi^itJi'Qm/^refeiftions  cafnublic  iAC^retband  iM^lify.    Th^  DC- 
ceflity  of  juftice  to  the  fupport  of  fociety  is  the  SOLE  fowdfUiod^of  th» ^<W  ; 
♦nd'fince  fto?;Mofai  gcfc«Jle/Ke»r js:^ more,  higWyrcfteeiped,.!Jweiniay.» conclude,  that 
this  crrcurtflancoormfofulnclsihas,  in  geriefeil,  .the  ftrongeft  cn^gy^  and  moft  en- 
tire command  ;  over  ourfentiments.     Itmuft,  therefore,  be -the  fogrce  of  a  con- 
siderable .part  of  tlie;nerit,..afcribcd  tohijmanity,  beneyoknce,;  frifwid (hip,,  public 
fj^rit,  and  other,  fo^ial  virtues  of  that  ftamp;  as  it  is.  the  ^'Q  L  li  fource  of  the 
:  moral .  approbation,  .piid  .to  fidelity,  jaftice,  veracity,   integrity^  i^d:  thofe  other 
eftin^ablc.and  ufeful  -qualities,  and.  principles.     'Tis. entirely  agreeable  to  the  ruks 
of  philofophy,  j  and  even  of  common  roafon ;  where  any  principle .  has  been  found 
to  have  a^great  force  ^d  energy,  in  ;jpnc  inftance,  to  afcribe  to  it  a  like  energy  in 
ail  fimilar  inftances  f . 


f  This  i^  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  fecond  jalo.of  p1ula(bpbjzing»  Prinafia,  lib.  3. 
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SECTION      IV. 

OF      POLITICAL      SOCIETY. 


TT A D  every  man  fuflkient  fagaeity  to  perceive,  at  all  times,  the ftrong in^ 
Jn|  tereft,  which  binds  Mm  to  the  obfervance  of  juftice  and  equity,  wAftrengih 
^  mW  fuffident  to  perfevere  in  a  fteady  adherence  to  a  general  and  a  diftant  in- 
tereft,  in  oppofition  to  the  allurements  of  prefent  pleafure  and  advanta^  :  There 
•had  never,  in  that  cafe,  been  any  fuch  thing  as  government  or  polidcal  fodety, 
but  each  man  following  his  natural  liberty,  had  lived  in  entire  peace  and  harmony 
with  all  others.  What  need  of  pofitive  laws,  where  natural  juftice  is,  of  itfelf, 
a  fufficient  reftraint?  Why  create  magiftrates,  where  there  never  arifes  any  difor* 
der  or  iniquity?  Why  abridge  our  native  freedom,  when,  in  every  inftance,  the 
utmoft  exertion  of  it  is  found  innocent  and  beneficial  ?  HTis  evident,  that,  if  go* 
vcrnment  were  totally  ufelefs,  it  never  could  have  place,  and  that  the  SOLE 
foundation  of  the  duty  of  ALLEGIANCE  is  the  tf^jir/ii;«  which  it  pro- 
cures to  fociety,  by  preferving  peace  and  order  among  mankind. 

When  a  number  of  political  fodedes  are  ereded,  and  mountain  a  great  inter- 
courfe  together,  a  new  fet  of  rules  are  immediately  difcovered  to  be  uJefMl  in  that 
particular  fituation ;  and  accordingly  take  place,  under  the  title  of  LAWS  of 
K  A  T I O  N  S.  Of  this  kind  are,  the  facredneft  of  the  perfons  of  ambafladors, 
abftaining  from  poifoned  arms,  quarter  in  war,  with  others  of  that  kind  %  which 
are  plainly  calculated  for  the  adwmtagi  of  ftates  and  kingdoms,  in  dieir  incer«<. 
courfe  with  each  other. 

The  rules  of  juftice,  fuch  as  prevail  among  individuals,  are  not  entirely  fu^ 
pended  among  political  Ibcieties.  All  princes  pretend  a  regard  to  the  rights  of 
others ;  and  fome,  no  doubt,  without  hypocrify.  Alliances  and  treaties  are  every 
day  made  between  independent  ftates,  which  would  only  be  fo  much  wafte  of 
parchment,  if  they  were  not  found,  by  experience,  to  hzvtfome  influence  and  au- 
thority. But  here  is  the  difference  betvrixt  kingdoms  and  individuals.  Human 
nature  canfiot,  by  any  means,  fubfift,  without  the  aflbciation  of  indiinduals ;  and 
that  aflbciation  never  could  have  place,  were  no  regard  paid  to  the  laws  of  equity 
and  juftice.  Diforder,  confufion,  the  war  of  all  againft  all,  are  the  neceflary  con- 
fequences  of  fuch  a  licentious  conduft.  But  nations  can  fubfift  without  intercourfe. 
They  may  even  fubfift,  in  fome  degree,  under  a  general  war.  The  obfervance  of 
juftice,  tho'  ufeful  among  them,  b  not  guarded  by  fo  ftrong  a  neceffity  as  among 
individuals ;  and  the  moral  obligation  holds  proportion  with  the  ufefulnefs.  All  po- 
liticians will  allow,  and  moft  philofophers,  that  REASONS  of  STATE 
may,  in  particular  emergencies,  difpenfe  with  the  rules  of  juf^e,  and  invalidate 
any  treaty  or  alliance,  where  the  ftrift  obfervance  of  it  would  be  prejudicial,  in  a 
confiderable  degree,  to  either  of  the  contracting  parties.  But  nothing  lefe  than 
,the  extremeft  neceflity,  *tis  confeft,  can  juftify  individuals  in  a  breach  of  promife, 
or  an  invafion  of  the  properties  of  others. 
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Iw  a  confederated  commonwealth,  fuch  as  the  AcHiSAN  republic  of  old,  or  the 
Swiss  cantons  and  united  provinces  in  modem  times ;  as  the  league  has  here  a 
peculiar  uttUty^  the  conditions  of  union  have  a  peculiar  facrednefsHind  authority, 
and  a  violation  of  them  would  be  equally  criminal,  or  even  more  criminal,  than 
any  private  injury  or  injuftice. 

The  long  and  bdplels  infancy  of  man  requires  the  combination  of  parents  for 
the  fubfiftence  of  their  young ;  and  that  combination  requires  the  virtue  of 
CHASTITY  or  fidelity  to  the  marriage-bed.  Without  fuch  an  utility^  it  will 
readily  be  owned,  dut  fuch  a  virtue  would  never  have  been  thought  of  *. 

An  infidelity  of  this  nature  is  much  more  pernicious  in  women  than  in  mm.  Hence 
the  laws  of  chaftity  are  much  ftridter  over  the  one  fcx  than  over  the  other  f. 

Those  who. live  in  the  fame  family  have  fo  frequent  opportunides  of  licence  of 
this  kind,  that  nothing  could  preferve  purity  of  manners,  were  marriage  allowed 
among  the  neareft  relations,  or  any  intercourfe  of  love  between  them  ratified  by 
law  and  cuftom.  INCEST,  therefore,  hAvi^ pernicious  in  a  fupcrior  degree,  has 
alfo  a  fuperior  turpitude  and  moral  deformity,  annexed  to  it. 

What  is  the  reafon,  why,  by  the  Greek  laws,  one  might  marry  a  half-(iAer 
by  the  father,  but  not  by  the  mother  ?  Pl^nly  this.  The  manners  of  the  Greeks 
were  fo  referved,  that  a  man  was  never  permitted  to  approach  the  women's  apart- 
ment, even  in  the  fame  family,  unlefs  where  he  vifited  his  own  mother.  His 
ftep- mother  and  her  children  were  as  much  fhut  up  from  him  as  the  women  of 
any  other  family,  and  there  was  as  little  danger  of  any  criminal  correfpondence 
between  them.  Uncles  and  nieces,  for  a^  like  reafon,  might  marry  at  Athens  \ 
but  neither  thefe  nor  half-brothers  and  fitters  could  contraft  that  alliance  at  Rome, 
where  the  intercourfe  was  more  open  betwixt  the  fexcs.  Public  utility  is  the  caufe 
of  all  thefe  variations. 

To  repeat,  to  a  man's  prejudice,  any  thing  that  eicaped  him  in  jprivate  con^^ 
verfation,    or  co  make  any  fuch  ufe  of  his  private  letters,  is  highly  blamed; 

*  l^e  only  folacioiiy  which  Plato  gives  to  all  Qparalrulis  are  often  extended  beyond  the  prin« 

the  objeAkmt,  that  might  be  raifed  agalnft  the  ciple,  whence  they  firft  arUe ;  and  this  in  all  mat* 

commonity  of  women,  e(lab1i(hed  in  his  Imagina-  ters  oftafte  and  fentiment.    Tis  a  rulgar  dory  at 

ry  commonwealthi  i5»  YMO^ra  ya^  ^  tv7o  tun  Xi-  PAaity  that  during  the  rage  of  the  MitsissiPi^ty 

>ir«M  MM  AiXflirai.  ori  ro  f«o  m^iXi^mv  xoAm.    Tp  ^  a  Hump  backed  fellow  went  every  day  into  the 

fx»Ct^9f  «»tfxpf*    ^^'^^  ^^  ifi^  ^  Mcitur  li  £•  Rue  db  Qy  inc  e  mpoix»  where  the  ftock- jobbers 

cetur^  Id  quoStutiU  JU  hwefium  tjfe^  quoJ  autem  i'm^  met  in  great  crowds,  aod  was  well  paid  for  allow* 

mti/i  Jit  twrpi  ijfe,     De  Rep.  lib.  5.  p.  457.    Ex  ing  them  to  make  ofe  of  his  homp  as  a  deflc,  in 

edit.  Serr.  And  this  maxim  will  admit  of  no'doobt,  order  to  fign  their  contracts  upon  it.     Would  tho 

where  pnblic  utility  is  concerned ;  which  is  P  l  a-  fortune  which  he  raifed  by  this  invention  make  him 

TQ*s  meaning*  And  indeed  to  what  other  purpofe  a  handfome  fellow ;  tho*  it  be  confeft,  that  per- 

lio  all  ^e  ideas  of  chaftity  and  modefty  fervef  fonal  beauty  arifes  very  much  from  ideas  of  utility? 

*  Nifiut'iU  eft  ju^dfac'tmusj  Jhiftra  ift  gbria,  fays  The  imagination  is  influenced  by  aflbdations  of 

pHJEoaus. iCaAofr*ivj8X«C4«i»MJb,fayspLUTARCB  ideas;  which»  tho'  they  arife^  at  fiift»  from  the 

di  *vifi§/$  fudtrt*  Nihil  eorum  quae  dj^mnofa  funr,  judgment,  are  not  eafily  altered  by  every  particu- 

pulchrum  eft.    The  fame  was  tiie  opinion  of  the.  lar  exception,  that  occurs  to  us.    To  which  v^e 

Stoics.    <Kii9»f  ^  o>  Zr^rixoi  aytJ^f  iiv^i  A^fXuav  i}  an,  may  add,  in  the  prefent  cafe  of  chaftity,  that  the 

rrc^  *>fiAfia<,  wfiAtiv  pp  Aiyoimf  rw  a^miv  tuur^f  example  of  the  old  would  be  pernicious  to  the 

nra^AMvv^ir*     Sbxt.  Emp.  lib.  3.  cap.  20.  young;  and  that  women  continoally  thinking, 

f  Thefe  rules  have  all  a  reference  to  genera-  that  a  certain  time  would  bring  them  the  liberty 

tion  ;  and  yet  women  paft  child'-bearing  are  no  of  indulgence,  would  naturally  advance  that  pe» 

wore  fuppofed  to  be  exempted  from  them  than  nod,  and  think  more  lightly  of  this  whole  duty» 

thofe.in  the  flower  of  their  youth  and  beauty,  fo^re^uifite  toiodety* 

The 
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•The' free  and  fecial  intcrcourfe -of  minds  muft  be  cxtremdy  checked,  wfccr*  no 

•fuch  raks  of  .fidelity  are  eftaiblilhed. 

c   -Even  in'i*peating  ftoriesv  whence  we  can-  fee  :iio . ill r confequpncex  to  refult, 

^tbegivihg  one--s  autKors^is  regarded-  -as  a  piece  of  indifcretion,  if  not  of  immo- 
rality. Thefe  (lories,  in  pafling  from  hand  to  hand,  and  receiyiog  all  the  uijuii 
variations,  frequently  come  about  to  the  pcrlbns  concerned,. and.  produce  animo- 

'lities  and  quarrels  among  people,  whofe  intentions  are  the  mbft  innocent  and  in- 

:ofFenfive. 

To  pry  fi>to  fecrcts,  to  open  or  even  read  the  letters. of  others,  tO:play  ihc  fpy 

nspon-their  words  and  looks  and  adbions :    what  habits  mort*  inconveni^t  in  fo- 
cicty  ?  'Wha^  habits,  of  confequence,  more  blameable  ? 
This  principle  is  alfo  the  foundation  of  moil  of  the  laws  of  good« manners;  a 

•kind  of  leflcr  morality  calculated  for  the  eafeof  company  and  conver&tion.  Too 
much  or  too  4ittlc- ceremony  are  both  blamed,  and  every  thing,   which  pronfiotcs 

*«rfe,- -without  aa  indecent  familiarity,  is  ufeful  and  laudable. 

Constancy  in  friend  (hips,  attachments,  and  familiarities  is  commonly  very 
commendable,  and  is  requt(ite  to  fupport  trdft  and  good  correfpondence  in  fo* 
eiety.  -  But  in  places  of  general,  tho'  ca(ual  concourfe,  where  the  purfuit  of  health 
and.  pleafure  brings  people  promifcuoufly  together^  piblic  conveniency  has  dif- 

>pcTifed  with  this  maxim ;  and-  cuftom  there  promotes  an  unneferved  conver&tion 

•for  the  time,  •  by  indulging- the  privilege  of  dropping  afterwards  every  indifferent 

-acquaintance,  without  breach  of  -civSlitv  or  good^manoers. 

'  EvEN'  in  fbcieties,.  which  *  are  ^ftablidied  on .  principles  the  moft.  immoral,,  jaixi 
the  moft  deftruftive  tp'the  incertfts  of  the  general  fociety,  there  are  required  cer- 

^tain'  rules;  which  a-ipe^ies-of  -  falfe '  honor^^  as  -well  -as  private  iotereftt.  -engages^ebe 
members  to  pbferye,.  Robbers  and  pyrates,  it  has  often  .  been  jieODacked,}  ootid 
n^  njaihdlil^tKti^  deniidous  coi^deracy^  did' they  not  eftabliib  aioew;diftt1bu- 

'  rive  juftice*<amcmgfthemfelves,  and  ncdall  chDielaws  of  .equatyyiwhichrtbey.Jwve 
violated  with  the  reft  of  mankind. 

I  HATE  a  drirtkiog  tompanion,  fays  the  Greek  proverb,  *  who  hever  forgets. 

.  The  follks  of  the  lafl  dobauch  (hould  be  buried  in  eternal  oblivion,  in  order  to  give 
full  fcope  to  the  follies -of  the; next.-  . 

Among  nations,  where  an  immoral  gallantry,  if  covered. with. a  tliin  veil ^f 
myftery,  is,' in  fome  degree,  authorized  by  cuftom,  there  immediately  arifea  fet 
of  rules,  calculated  for  the  conveniency  of  that  attachment.  The  famous  court 
or  parliament  of  love  in  Provence  decided  formally  all  difficult  cafes  of  this  na- 
ture. 

In  focieties  for  play,  there  are  laws  required,  for  the  conduft  of  the  game,-  and 
thefelaws  are  different  in  each  game.  The  foundation,  I  own,  of  fuch  focieties 
is  frivdous ;  and  the  laws  are,  in  a  great  meafurc,  tho*  not  altogether,  -  caprici- 
ous and  arbitrary.  So  far  is  there  a  material  difference  betweenthem  and  the 
rules  of  juftice,  fidelity  and  loyalty.  The  general  focieties  of  men  are  abfolutely 
requifite  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  fpecies ;  and  the  public  conveniency,  which 
regulates  morals,  is  inviolably  eftabli(hed  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  of  the  workJt 
in  which  he  lives.     The  comparifon,  therefore,  in  thefe  refpefts,  is  very  imper- 

iciSl.  We  may  only  learn  from  it  the  nece(nty  of  rules,  wherever  men  have  any 
intcrcourfe  with  each  other. 

I  They 
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Tmby  cannot  even  pafs  -each  other  on  the  road  *  wkhout  roles.  Wagoners, 
coachmen,  and  poftilions  have  principles,  by  which  they  give  way }  and  thefe  are 
chiefly  founded  on  mutual^  eafe  and  convenience;  Sometimes  alfo  they  are  arbi'- 
trary,  at  leail  dependant  on^  a  kind  of  capricious  analogy,  like  many  of  the  rea- 
ibnings  of  lawyers  *. 

To  carry  the  matter  farther,  we  may  obferve,  that  'tis  impo01ble  for  men  fo 
much  as  to  ^murther  each  other  without^  (latutes  and  noaidms,  and  an  idea  of 
juftice  and  honor;  War  has  its  laws  as  well  as  peace  ;  and  even  that  fportive. 
kind  of  war  carried  on  among  wreftlers,  boxers,  cudgel-players,  gladiators,  is  re- 
gulated by  fixed  principles.  Common  intereft  and  utility  beget  infallibly  a  ftandard* 
of  right  and  wrong  among  the  parties  concerned. 


SECT    I    O    N       V. 

WHY      UTILITY      PLEASES. 

PA    R    T       I. 

IT  feefmsf fonattiraLa thoii^btf  to afcfibe  to  their  utility  the  praife  which-  we  beftow 
>rron  the  fboial  virtuesy  th^&one  would  expedl  ta  meet  with  thk  principle  everyf 
where  intnoral -writers,  asthe^chieffoundation  of  their  reafonii^g  and  inquiry.  In 
common  life,'  w6- may  iobferv^e,  that  the- cirtikBiAance  of  utility-id  always  appealed 
to-;  nor  is  it -fuppofed,  that^a  gidpatef  eok)g^  can- be  given  to^  any  maiY,  than^to  dif^ 
pky  his  ufefulnefs'to  th^epublic^  and  enumerate  this  fervices  which  he  has  per- 
formed to  mankind  and  fociety.  What  pratfey  even  of  an  inanimate  form,  if 
the-  regularity  and  elegance  of  its  parts  deftroy  not  its  fitnefs  for  any  ufeful  pur* 
pofe!  And  how  fatistaftory  an  apology  for  any  difproportion  or  feeming  defor* 
miry,  if  we  can  (how  the  neceflity  of  that  particular  conftrudlion  for  the  ufe  in* 
tended  t  A  fhip  appears  infinitely  more  beautiful  to  an  artift,  or  one  moderately 
Ikilled  in  navigation,  where  its  prbw-  is  wide  and  fwelling  beyond  its  poop,  than 
if  it  were  framed  with  a  precife  geometrical  regularity,  in  contradiftion  to  all  the 
laws  of  mechanics*  A  buildings  whofe  doors  and  windows  were  exadl  fquares, 
would  hurt  the  eye  by  that  very  proportion  ^  as  ill  adapted  to  the  human  figure^ 
for  whofe  lervice  the  fabric  was  intended.  What  wonder  then,  that  ti  man,  whofc 
habits  and  coixluft  arc  hurtful  to  fociety,  and  dangerous  or  pernicious  to  every 
one  who  has  an  intercourfe  with  him^  ihould,  on  that  account,  be  an  objeA  of 

•  That  the  Tghter  machine  yields  to-  the  hea-  the  dignity  of  the  great  city,  and  of  the  preference 

Tier,  and  in  machines  of  the  fftme  kmd,  that  the  of  the  future  to  the   pail.      From  like  reafons, 

empty  yield  ro  the  loaded  :  This  rule  is  founded  among   foot-walkers,  the   right-hand  entities   a. 

on  convenience.     Thar  thofe  who  are  going  to  roan  to  the  wall,  and  prevents  joftling,  which 

the  capital  take  place,  of  thefu  who  are  coming,  pcaceablepeoplc^od  very  difagreeable  and  iDcoa- 

from  it }  this  feems  to  be  founded  on  fome  idea  of  veilient: 
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difapprobation,  and  communicate  to  every  fpeftator  the  ftrongeft  fentimcnts  of 
difguft  and  hatred  ♦  ? 

Bar  perhaps  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  thefe  effcfts  of  ufefulnefs,  or  its  • 
contrary,  has  kept  philofophers  from  admitting  them  into  their  fyftems  of  ethics, 
and  has  induced  them  rather  to  employ  any  other  principle,  in  explaining  the  ori- 
gin of  moral  good  and  evil.  But  'tis  no  juft  reafon  for  rejefting  any  principle, 
confirmed  by  experience,  that  we  cannot  give  a  fatisfaftory  account  of  its  origin,  . 
nor  arc  able  to  refolve  it  into  other  more  general  principles.  And  if  we  would 
employ  a  little  thought  on  the  prefent  fub^eft,  we  need  be  at  no  lofs  to  account  for 
the  influence  of  utility,  and  to  deduce  it  from  principles,  the  moft  known  and 
avowed  in  human  nature. 

From  the  apparent  ufefulnefs  of  the  focial  virtues,  it  has  readily  been  inferred 
by  fceptics,  both  antient  and  modem,  that  all  moral  diilindions  arife  from  educa- 
tion, and  were,  at  firft,  invented,  and  afterwards  encouraged,  by  the  art  of  poli- 
ticians, in  order  to  render  men  traftable,  and  fubdue  their  natural  ferocity  and 
felfifhnefs,  which  incapacitated  them  for  focietv.  This  principle  indeed  of  pre- 
cept and  education,  mud  be  fo  far  owned  to  nave  a  powerful  influence,  that  it 
may  frequently  encreafe  or  diminifh,  beyond  their  natural  ftandard,  the  fentiments 
of  approbation  or  diflike ;  and  may  even,  in  particular  inftances,  create,  without 
any  natural  principle,  a  new  fentiment  of  this  kind ;  as  is  evident  in  all  fuperfti- 
rious  pra£tices  andobfervances :  But  that  all  moral  aflfeftion  or  diflike  arifes  from 
this  origin,  will  never  furely  be  allowed  by  any  judicious  enquirer.  Had  nature 
made  no  fuch  diftindtion,  founded  in  the  original  conftitution  of  the  mind,  the 
words,  honorable  and  Jbameful^  kvefy  and  odious^  noUe  and  defpieable^  had  never 
had  place  in  any  language ;  nor  could  politicians,  had  they  invented  thefe  terms, 
ever  have  been  able  to  render  them  intelligible,  or  make  them  convey  any  idea  to 
the  audience.  So  that  nothing  can  be  more  fuperficial  than  this  paradox  of  the 
fceptics  ;  and  it  were  well,  if,  in  the  abflirufer  ftudies  of  lo^c  and  metaphyfics^ 
we  could  as  eafily  get  rid  of  the  cavils  of  that  feft,  as  in  the  more  practical  and  in- 
telligible fciences  of  politics  and  morals. 

The  focial  virtues  mud,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  have  a  natural  beauty  and 
amiablenefs,  which,  at  firft,  antecedent  to  all  precept  or  education,  recommends 
them  to  the  efteem  of  uninftruded  mankind,  and  engages  their  affeftions.    And 


*  We  oaght  not  to  imagioe,  becaofe  an  inani- 
mate objedt  may  be  ufefnl  as  well  as  a  man,  that 
therefore  it  ought  alfo,  according  to  this  fjftem, 
to  merit  the  appellation  of  'virtuous.  The  fenti- 
ments,  excited  by  utility,  are,  in  the  two  cafes, 
▼ery  different ;  and  the  one  is  mixed  with  affec- 
tion, efteem,  approbation,  &c.  and  not  the  other. 
In  like  manner,  an  inanimate  objed  may  have 
good  color  and  proportions  as  well  as  a  human  fi- 
gure. But  can  we  ever  be  in  love  with  the  former  ? 
There  are  a  numerous  fet  of  pafEons  and  fenti- 
ments, of  which  thinking  rational  beings  are,  by 
the  original  conftitution  of  nature,  the  only  pro- 
per objeds  :  And  tho'  the  very  fame  qualities  be 
transferred  to  an  iofenfible,  inanimate  being, 
they  will  not  excite  the  fame  fentiments.    The 


beneficial  qaalities  of  herbs  and  minerals  are,  ia* 
deed,  fometimes  called  their  virtues ;  bat  this  t^ 
an  cWeCt  of  the  caprice  of  language,  which  ought 
not  to  be  regardea  in  reafoning.  For  tbo*  there 
be  a  fpedes  of  approbation,  attending  even  inani- 
mate objedls,  when  beneficial,  yet  this  fentiment  is 
fo  weak,  and  TodifFereDt  from  what  is  di^eded  to 
beneficent  magidrates  or  (latefmen,  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  ranked  onder  the  fame  dafs  or  appe!* 
lation. 

A  very  fmall  variation  of  the  objefl,  even 
where  the  fame  qualities  are  preferved,  will  de- 
ftroy  a  fentiment.  Thus;  the  fame  beauty, 
transferred  to  a  different  fex,  excites  no  amorous 
paffiofl,  where  nature  is  not  extremely  perverted. 


as 
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iis  the  utility  of  thefe  virtue^  is  the  chief  circomftanos,  whence  they  derive  their 
merit,  it  follows,  that  the  end,  which  they  have  a  tendency  to  promote^  muft  be 
fome  way  agreeable  to  us,  and  take  hold  of  fome  natural  affedion.  It  mufl:  pleaie^ 
either  from  confiderations  of  fclf-ijitereft,  or  from  more  generous  motives  and 
regards. 

It  has  often  been  aflcrted,  that,  as  every  man  has  a  ftrong  connexion  with  fo- 
ciety,  and  perceives  the  impofljbility  of  his  folitary  fubfiftence,  he  becomes,  on  that 
account,  favorable  to  all  thofe  habits  or  principles,  which  promote  order  in  focietyv 
and  enfure  to  him  the  quiet  pofieflion  of  fo  ineftimable  a  blefEng.  As  much  as  we 
value  our  own  happinefs  and  welfare,  as  much  mufl:  we  value  the  praAtce  of  ju- 
dice  and  humanity,  by  which  alone  the  focial  confederacy  can  be  maintained,  and 
every  man  reap  the  fruits  of  mutual  proteftion  and  affiftance. 

This  deduftion  of  morals  from  felf-love,  or  a  regard  to  private  intereft,  is  a 
very  obvious  thought,  and  has  not  arifen  wholly  from  the  wanton  fallies  and 
fportive  aflaults  of  the  Iceptics*  To  mention  no  others,  Polybius,  one  of  the 
graved  and  mofl:  judicious,  as  well  as  mofl:  nK>rai  writers  of  antiquity,  has  alllgned 
this  felfifh  origin  to  all  our  fentiments  of  virtue «.  But  tho*  the  folid,  pradtical 
fenfe  of  that  author,  and  his  averfion  to  all  vain  fubtilties,  render  his  authority  oa 
the  prefent  fubje£i:  very  confiderable ;  yet  this  is  not  an  affair  to  be  decided  by  aui- 
thority ;  and  the  voice  of  nature  and  experience  feems  plainly  to  oppofe  the  felHfh 
theory. 

We  frequently  bcftow  praifes  on  virtuous  adtions^  performed  in  very  difl:ant 
ages  and  remote  countries ;  where  the  utmoft  fubtitty  of  imagination  would  not 
difcover  any  appearance  of  felf-interefl:,  or  find  any  connexion  of  our  prefent  hap- 
pinefs and  lecurity  with  events  fo  widely  feparaited  from  Us. 

A  generous,  a  brave,  2  noble  deed,  perfornied  by  an  ad verfary,  commands  our 
approbation  •,  while  in  its  confcquences  it  nmy  be  adcnowleged  prejudicial  to  our 
particular  interefts. 

•  Where  private  advantage  concurs  with  general  aflTeflion  for  virtue,  we  readily 
perceive  and  avow  the  mixture  of  thefe  diftin6b  fentiments,  which  have  a  very  dif- 
ferent feeling  and  influence  on  the  mind.  We  pr^fe,  perhaps,  with  more  alacri^, 
where  the  generous,  humane  action  contributes  to  our  particular  interefl: :  But  the 
topics  of  praife  which  we  infifl:  on  are  very  wide  of  this  circumfl:ance.  And  we  may 
attempt  to  bring  over  others  to  our  fentiments,  without  endeavoring  to  convince 
them,  thait  they  reap  any  advantage  from  the  actions,  which  we  recommend  tp 
their  approbation  and  applaufe. 

Frame  the  model  of  a  praife-worthy  chara&er,  confiding  of  all  the  moftamia« 
ble  moral  virtues :  Give  inftances,  in  which  theib  difplay  themielves,  after  an  em^ 
nent  and  extraordinary  manner :  You  readily  engage  the  efteem  and  approbation 
of  all  your  audience,  who  never  fo  much  as  enquire  in  what  age  and  country  tht 

s  Undutifolnefs  to  parents,  is  difapproTcd  of  by  wroyiywrai  rtt  mota  m»^ikar*t  iv  ««0i9«o»7o(  JWo^utfc 

aiankindy  fff^^fttfutnt^  td  fMX7wM»  «»i  av^Xc^^i^o/MMic  iund»vfut^.  Lib.  6.  cap.  4.     Perhaps  the  bin oriaa 

«T»  TO  vuMtitXna^o*  ixaroK  ftvrwv  ^vyxvpian,     Ingra-  only  meant,  thstt  oot  fyfllptttby  aad  htrmanicy 

rftdde  fbt  a  like  italbn  (the'  hr feems  thdre  to  mbc  was  more  enlivened,  by  oor  eoiroering  the  fimC 

a  m0#e  geii^oui  regard)  tftnta7«Muin«fr«t  yw  *rtf  larity  df  our  caft  with  that  of  the  perfoas  ftiBler- 

vt>Mif  euaftfwrmi  ^'  tn  tumt^  tq  vetganfiattMit  ti  m  itig}  wbichisajnftfexitiaient*- 
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perfori  lived,  who  poflefled  thefe  noble  qualities :  Acircumftance,  however,  of  aH 
others,  the  mod  material  to  felf-love,  or  a  concern  tor  our  own  individual 
happinefs. 

Once  on  a  time,  a  ftatefman,  in  the  Ihork  and  concurrence  of  parties,  pre- 
vailed fo  far  as  to  procure,  by  his  eloquence,  the  banifhmcnt  ot  an  able  advcrfary  ; 
whom  he  fecretly  followed,  offering  him  money  for  his  fupport  duri.ig  his  exile, 
and  foothing  him  with  topics  of  confolation  on  his  misfortunes,  ^ilas  !  cries  the 
banidied  ftatefman,  wUh  ^i^hat  regret  mujl  1  leave  my  friends  in  this  city^  where  even 
enemies  are  fo  generous !  Virtiie,  tho'  in  an  enemy,  here  pleafed  him:  And  we  alto 
give  it  the  juft  tribute  of  praife  and  approbation  ;  nor  do  we  retraift  thefe  fenti- 
mcnts,  when  we  hear,  that  the  aAion  jwft  at  Athens,  about  two  thoufand  years 
ago*  and  that  the  perfons  names  were  Eschines  and  DEMosriiEyEs, 

WHAT  is  that  to  me?  There  are  few  occafions,  when  this  queftion  is. not 
pertinent :  And  had  it  that  untverfal,  infallible  influence  fuppofcd,  it  would  turn 
into  ridicule  every  compofition,  and  almoft  every  coaverfation,  which  contain  any 
praife  or  cenfure  of  men  and  manners. 

*Tis  but  a  weak  fubterfuge,  when  prefled  by  thefe  fi6b  and  arguments,  to  fay^ 
that  we  tranfport  ourfclves,  by  the  force  of  imagination^  into  diftant  agcs^  and 
countries,  and  confider  the  advantage,  which  we  Ihould  have  reaped  from  thefe 
charafters,  had  we  been  contemporaries,  and  had  any  commerce  with  the  perfonSk 
'Tis  not  conceivable,  how  a  r^^/  fentiment  or  paflion  can  ever  arife  from  a.knowa 
imaginary  intereft ;  efpecially  when  our  r^tf/intereft  is  ftill  kept  in  viewj  and  is  often* 
acknowleged  to  be  entirely  diftind);  from  the  imaginary,  and  even,  fometimes  opi* 
pofite  to  it* 

A  MAN,  brought  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  cannot  look  down  without: trem^ 
bKng  ;  and  the  fentiment  of  imaginary  danger  adtuates  him,  in  oppofition  to.  the 
opinion  and  belief  of  real  fafety.  But  the  imagination  is  here  aflifted  by  the  pre- 
fence  of  a  ftriking  objeft ;  and  yet  prevails  not,  except  it  be  alfo  aided  by  no- 
velty, and  the  unuibal  appearance  of  the  objcft.  Cuftom  foon  reconciles  us  to 
heights  and  precipices,  and  weaps  off  thefe  falfc  and  delufive  terrors..  Therevcrfe 
is  obfervable  in  the  eftimates  which  we  form^  of  charaders  and  manners  ;  and  the 
more  we  habituate  ourfclves  to  an  accurate  fcrutiny  of  the  moral  fpecies,  the  more 
deRcate  feeling  do  we  acquire  of  the  moft  minute  diftindlions  between  vioe 
and  virtue.  Such*  frequent  occafion,  indeed,  have  we,  in  common  life,  to  proe- 
^ounce  all  kinds  of  moral  determinations,  that  no  objeft  of  this  kind  can  be  new- 
or  unufual  to  us/,  nor  could  any  falfe  views  or  prepofleflions  maintain  their  ground 
againft  an  experience,  fo  common  and  familiar.  Experience  being  chiefly  what 
Yorms  the  aflbciations  of  ideas,  *tis  impoffible,  that  any  aflbcration  could  eftabliih 
and  fupport  itfelf,  in  direft  oppofition  to  that  principle. 

Usefulness  is  agreeable,  and  engages  our  approbation.  This  is  a  matter  of 
fa(5t,  confirmed  by  daHy  obfervation.  But,  ufeful?  For  what  ?  For  fome  body's 
intereft,  furely.  Whofe  intereft  then  ?  Not  our  own  only:  For  our  approbarion> 
frequently  extends  farther.  It  muft,  therefore,  be  the  mtereft  of  thofe,  who  are 
ferved  by  the  charadler  or  aftion.  approved  of;  and  thefe  we  may  conclude,  how- 
ever remote,  are  not  totally  indifferent  to  us.  By  opening  up  this  principle^  we 
ihall  difcover  the  great  fource  of  moral  diftindtions. 

PART 
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PART      II. 

SELF-LOVE  IS  a  principle  in  human  nature  of  fuch  extenfive  energy* 
and  the  intereft  of  each  individual  is,  in  general,  fo  clofcly  connefted  with 
that  of  the  community,  that  thofe  philofophers  were  excufable,  who  fancied,  that 
all  our  concern  for  the  public  might  be  refolded  into  a  concern  for  our  own  hap- 
pinefs  and  prefervation.  They  faw,  every  moment,  inftances  of  approbation  or 
blame,  fatisfadion  or  difpleafurc  towards  characters  and  aftions ;  they  denominated 
the  objefts  of  thefe  fentiments,  virtues  or  vices  -,  they  obferved,  that  the  former 
had  a  tendency  to  encreafe  the  happinefs,  and  the  latter  the  mifery  of  fociety ;  they 
afked,  whether  it  was  poflible  that  we  could  have  any  general  concern  for  fociety, 
or  any  difinterefted  refentment  of  the  welfare  or  injury  of  others  -,  they  found  it 
fimpler  to  confider  all  thefe  fentiments  as  modifications  of  fclf-love ;  and  they  dif- 
covered  a  pretext,  at  leaft,  for  this  unity  of  principle,  in  that  clofe  union  of  intereft, 
which  is  fo  obfervable  between  the  public  and  each  individual. 

But  notwithftanding  this  frequent  confufion  of  interefts,  'tis  eafyto  attain  what 
natural  philofophers,  after  my  lord  Bacon,  have  affcrdled  to  call  the  experi- 
wentum  crucis^  or  that  experiment,  which  points  out  the  right  way  in  any  doubt  or 
ambiguity.  We  have  found  inftances,  in  which  private  intereft  was  feparated 
from  public  ;  in  which  it  was  even  contrary :  And  yet  we  obferved  the  moral  fen- 
timent  to  continue,  notwithftanding  this  disjunftion  of  interefts.  And  wherever 
thefe  diftinft  interefts  fenfibly  concurred,  we  always  found  a  fenfible  encreafe  of  the 
fentiment,  and  a  more  warm  afFeftion  to  virtue,  and  deteftation  of  vice,  or  what  wc 
properly  call,  gratitude  and  revenge.  Compelled  by  thefe  inftances,  we  muft  rc» 
nouncc  the  theory,  which  accounts  for  every  moral  fentiment  by  the  principle  of 
fclf-love.  We  muft  adopt  a  more  public  affeftion,  and  allow»  that  the  interefts  of 
fociety  are  not,  even  on  their  own  account,  entirely  indifferent  to  us.  Ufefulnefs 
is  only  a  tendency  to  a  certain  end ;  and  'tis  a  contradiction  in  terms,  that  any 
thing  pleafes  as  means  to  an  end,  where  the  end  itfelf  no  way  affedls  us.  If 
therefore  ufefulnefs  be  a  fource  of  moral  fentimenr,  and  if  this  ufefulnefs  be  not  al- 
ways confidered  with  a  reference  to  felf ;  it  follows,  that  every  thing,  which  con- 
tributes to  the  happinefs  of  fociety,  recommends  itfelf  direftly  to  our  approba- 
tion and  good -will.  Here  is  a  principle,  which  accounts,  in  great  part,  for  the 
origin  of  morality  :  And  what  need  we  feek  for  abftrufe  and  remote  fyftems,  when 
there  occurs  one  fo  obvious  and  natural "  ? 

^  *Tis  needlcfs  to  pufti  our  rcfearches  fo  far  as  plenfurc  ;  tha  fecond,  pain.     This  everyone  may 

to  aik,  why  we  have  humanity  or  a  feilow-fcel-  And  in  himfelf.     it  is  not  probable,  that  thefe 

ing  w;th  others.     'Tis  fuflicient,  that  this  is  ex-  principles  can  be  refolved  into  principles  mo  e 

pcrienced  to  be  a  principle  in  human  nature.     We  fimple  and  univerfal,  whatever  attempts  may  have 

mull  Hop  ibmewhere  in  our  examination  of  caufes ;  been  made  to  that  purpcfe.     But  if  it  were  pofli- 

and   there   are,  in   every  fcience,  fon>e  gener;^!  ble.  it  belongs  not  to  the  prefenc  fubje^ ;  and  we 

principles,  beyond  which  we  cannot  hope  to  Hnd  may  here  fafely  confider  thefe  principles  as  ori- 

any  principle  more  general.     No  man   is  ablb-  ginal  :  Happy,  if  we  can  render  all  the  confe* 

lately  indifferent  to  the  happinefs  and  mifery  of  quences  fufHciently  plain  and  perfpicuoui. 
others.     The  firll  has  a  natural  tendency  to  give 
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Have  we  any  difficulty  to  comprehend  the  force  of  humanity  and  beiicvx)lcncc? 
"^  Or  to  conceive,  that  the  very  afpcd  of  happmefe,  joy,  profperity,  gives  plea- 
fure ;  that  of  pain,  fuffering,  forrow,  communicates  uneafmefs  ?  The  human 
countenance,  fays  Horace'"!',  borrows  fmiles  or  tears  from  the  human  counte* 
nance.  Reduce  a  perfibn  to  (olitude^  wd  he  lofts  all  enjoyment,  except  merdy 
of  the. fpecul active  Kind ;  and  that  becaufe  the  movements  of  his  heart  are  not  for* 
varded  by  corrcfpondent  movements  in  his  fellow-creatures.  The  figns  of  forrow 
and  mourning,  tho'  arbitrary,  affefts  us  with  melancholy ;  but  the  natural  fymp- 
tomsy  tears  and  cries  and  groaps,  never  fail  to  infufe  compafTion  and  uneafinefau 
And  if  the  effeAs  of  miftry  touch  us  in  fo  lively  a  tnanner  \  can  we  be  fuppoied 
altogether  infenfible  or  indifiercnt  towards  its  caufes ;  when  a  malicious  or  treache* 
rous  character  and  behavior  are  prefented  to  us  ? 

We  enter,  I  (hall  fuppofe,  into  a  convenient,  warm,  well-contrived  apartment: 
Wc  neccffarily  receive  a  pleafure  from  its  very  furvey  ;  becaufe  it  prefents  us  with 
the  plcafmg  ideas  of  eaft,  fatisfadioo^  and  enjoyment.  The  hofpitable,  good- 
humored,  humane  landlord  appears.  This  circumftance  furely  muft  enpbellifh  the 
whole  ;  nor  can  we  eafily  forbear  reflecting,  with  pleafure,  on  the  fatisfaAion 
which  refults  to  every  one  from  his  intercourfe  and  good-offices. 

His  whole  family,  by  the  freedom,  eafe,  confidence,  and  calm  enjoyment, 
diflfufed  over  their  countenances,  fufficiently  exprefs  their  happinefs.  I  have  a 
pleafing  fympathy  in  the  profpeiSt  of  fo  much  joy,  and  can  nev^  confider  the 
fource  of  it>  without  the  moft  agree^le  emotions. 

He  tells  me,  that  an  of^reflive  and  powerful  neighbor  had  attempted  to  diA 
pofiefs  him  of  his  inheritance}  and  had  long  dilturbed  all  his  innocent  and  focial 
pleafures.  I  feel  an  immediate  indignation  arife  in  mc  ag^nft  fuch  violence  and 
injury. 

But  *tis  no  wonder,  he  adds,  that  a  private  wrong  Ihould  proceed  from  a  man, 
who  had  endaved  provinces,  depopulated  cities,  and  made  the  field  and  fcaffold 
ftream  with  human  blood.  I  am  ftruck  with  horror  at  the  profpeA  of  fo  much 
mifery,  and  am  aduated  by  the  (Irongeft  antipathy  againft  its  author. 

In  general,  'tis  certain,  that  wherever  we  go,  whatever  we  refleft  on  or  con* 
verfe  about ;  every  thing  ftill  prefents  us  with  the  view  of  human  happinefs  or 
mifery,  and  excites  in  our  breafts  a  fympathetic  movement  of  pleafure  or  uneafi- 
nefs.  In  our  ferious  occupations,  in  our  carelefs  amufements^  this  principle  ftill 
c»erts  its  adive  energy. 

A  MAN,  who  enters  the  theatre,  is  immediately  ftruck  the  view  of  fo  great  a 
multitude,  participating  of  one  common  amufement ;  and  experiences  from  thehr 
very  afpeft,  a  fuperior  fenfibility  or  difpofition  of  being  affeded  with  every  fenti- 
ment,  which  he  (hares  with  his  fellow-creatures. 

He  obfetves  the  adors  to  be  animated  by  the  appearance  of  a  full  audience  ; 
and  raifed  to  a  degree  of  enthufiafm,  which  they  cannot  command  in  any  folitary 
or  calm  moment. 

Every  movement  of  the  theatre,  by  a  fkilful  poet,  is  communicated,  as  it 
were  by  ma^,  to  the  ipedtators;  who  weep,  tremble,  refent,  rejoicCf  and 

t  Uti  ridentibus  arridcnff^  ita  Sentibos  adflcnl 
Homani  Yttltii5»  Hoa« 
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are  endamed  with  all  the  Taricty  of  paffions,  which  adluate  the  feveral  perfonages 
of  the  drama. 

Where  any  cveot  crofles  our  wifhes,  and  interrupts  the  happinefs  of  the  favorite 
perfonages^  we  feel  a  feofible  anxiety  and  concern.  But  where  their  fu firings 
proceed  from  the  treachery,  cruehy,  or  tyranny  of  an  enemy,  our  breads  are  af- 
ield with  the  livelieft  refentment  againft  the  author  of  thefc  calamities. 

'Tis  here  efleemed  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art  to  reprefent  any  thing  cool  and 
indifferent.  A  cbftant  friend,  or  a  confident,  who  has  no  immediate  intereft  in 
the  cataftrophe,  ought,  if  poffible,  to  be  avoided  by  the  poet ;  as  communi- 
cating a  like  indircrence  to  the  audience,  and  checking  the  progrefs  of  the 
pafTions. 

No  fpecies  of  poetry  is  more  cnterraining  than  fajtoral  \  and  every  one  is  fenfi- 
ble,  that  the  chief  fource  of  its  pleafure  arifes  from  thofe  images  of  a  gentle  and 
tender  tranquillity,  which  it  reprefeats  in  its  perfonages,  and  of  which  it  commu- 
nicates a  like  fentiment  to  the  reader.  Sannazarius,  who  transferred  the  fcene 
to  the  fea-fhore,  tlio'  he  prefentcd  the  moft  magnificent  objedt  in  nature,  is  con- 
fefied  to  have  erred  in  his  choice.  The  idea  of  toiU  labor,  and  danger,  fuffcred 
by  the  fifliermen,  i^.painful ;  by  an  unavoidable  fympathy,  which  attends  every 
conception  of  human  happinefs  or  mifery. 

When  I  was  twenty,  fays  a  French  poet,  Ovid  was  my  choice:  Now  I  am. 
forty,  I  declare  for  Horace.  We  enter,  to  be  fure,  more  readily  into  fenti- 
merits,  which  refemble  thofe  we  feel  every  moment :  But  no  pafllon,  when  well 
reprefcnted,  can  be  entirely  indifferent  to  us ;  becaufe  there  is  none,  of  which 
every  man  has  not  within  him,  at  leaft,  the  feeds  and  firft  principles.  *Tis  the 
bufmefs  of  poetry  to  approach  every  objeA  by  lively  imagery  and  delcnption,\and 
make  it  look  like  truth  and  reality  :  A  certain  proof,  that  wherever  that  reality  is 
found,  our  minds  are  difpoied  to  be  ftrongly  affcAed  by  it. 

Any  recent  event  or  piece  of  news,  by  which  the  fortunes  of  Hates,  province^ 
or  many  individuals  are  afieded,  is  extremely  interefting  even  to  thofe  whofc 
welfare  is  not  immediately  engaged.  Such  intelligence  is  propagated  with  ce- 
lerity, heard  with  avidity,  and  enquired  into  with  attention  and  concern.  The 
imerefts  of  fociety  appear,  on  this  occafion,  to  be,  in  fome  degree,  the  intereft  of 
each  individual.  The  imagination  is  fure  to  be  affected  ;  tho*  the  paflions  excited 
may  net  always  be  fo  ftrong  and  ftcady  as  to  have  great  influence  on  the  conduft. 
and  behavior. 

The  perufal  of  a  hiftory  feems  a  calm  entertainment ;  bur  would  be  no  enter-- 
tainment  at  all,  did  hot  our  hearts  beat  with  correfpondent  movements  to  thofe 
dcfcribed  by  the  hiftorian. 

Thucydides  and  GuicciARDiK.fupport  with  difficulty  our  attention;  while, 
the  former  defcribes  the  trivial  rencounters  of  the  fmall  cities  of  Greece,  and  the 
latter  the  harmlefs  wars  of  PiSA^r  The  few  perfons  interefted,  and  the  fmall  jnte- 
reft  fill  not  the  imagination,  and  engage  not  the  affections.  The  deep  diftrefs  of 
the  numerous  Athenian  army  before  Syracuse  5  the  danger,  which  fo  nearly 
threatens  Venice  ;  thefc  excite  compaffion ;  thefc  move  terror  and  anxiety. 

The  indifferent,  unintereflang  ftile  of  Suetonius,  equally  with  the  mafterly: 
pencil  of  Tacitus,  may  convince  us  of  tlte  cruel  depsavity  of  Nero  or  Tibs- 
mus:  But  what  a  dificrencc  of  fcotxment  I  While  the  fooner  coldlj  lelaccs  the 
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fa(5ts  v  and  the  latter  fets  before  our  eyes  the  venerable  figures  of  a  Soranus  and  a 
Thrasea,  intrepid  in  their  fate,  and  only  moved  by  the  melting  forrows  of  their 
friends  and  kindred.  What  fympathy  then  touches  every  human  heart !  What  in- 
dignation againft  the  tyrant,  whofe  caufeiefs  fear  or  unprovoked  malice,  gave  rife 
to  fuch  detcftable  barbarity  ! 

If  we  bring  thefe  fubjcfts  nearer:  If  we  remove  all  fufpicion  of  fidion  and 
deceit:  What  powerful  concern  is  excited,  and  how  much  fuperior,  in  many 
tnllances,  to  the  narrow  attachments  of  felf-love  and  private  intcreft!  Popular 
fedition,  party  zeal,  a  devoted  obedience  to  faftious  leaders ;  thefe  arc  fome 
of  the  nK){l  vifible,  tho*  lefs  laudable  effedts  of  this  focial  fympathy  in  human 
nature. 

The  frivoloufnefs  of  the  fubjeft  too,  we  may  obferve,  is  not  able  to  dietach  us 
entirely  from  what  carries  an  image  of  human  fentiment  and  afledion. 

When  a  perfon  ftutters,  and  pronounces  with  difficulty,  we  even  fympathize 
with  this  trivial  uneafinefs,  and  luffer  for  him.  And  *tis  a  rule  in  criticifm,  that 
every  combination  of  fyllables  or  letters,  which  gives  pain  to  the  organs  of  fpeech 
in  the  recital,  appears  alfo,  from  a  fpecies  of  fympathy,  harfh  and  difagreeable  to 
the  ear.  Nay;  when  we  run  over  a  book  with  our  eye,  we  are  fenlible  of  fuch 
iinharmonJous  compofition  •,  becaufe  we  ftill  imagine,  that  a  perfon  recites  it  to 
us,  and  futfers  from  the  pronunciation  of  thefe  jarring  founds.  So  delicate  is  our 
fympathy  1 

Easy  and  unconftrained  poftures  and  motions  are  always  beautiful :  An  air  of 
health  and  vigor  is  agreeable  :  Cloaths  which  warm,  without burthening  the  body; 
which  cover,  without  imprifoning  the  limbs,  are  wcll-fafhioned.  In  every  judg- 
ment of  beauty,  the  fentiments  and  feelings  of  the  perfons  affcfted  enter  into  con- 
deration,  and  communicate  to  the  fpeftator  fimilar  touches  of  pain  or  pleafure '. 
VVhat  wonder,  then,  if  we  can  pronounce  no  judgment  concerning  the  charaSier 
and  conduft  of  men  without  confidering  the  tendencies  of  their  a&ons,  and  the 
happincfs  or  mifery,  which  thetKe  arifes  to  fociety  ?  What  aflbciation  of  ideas 
would  ever  operate,  were  that  principle  here  totally  inactive  ^? 

If  any  man,  from  a  cold  infenfibiHty,  or  narrow  felfifhnefs  of  temper,  is  unaf- 
fefted  with  the  images  of  human  happinefs  or  mifery,  he  mud  be  equally  indiffe- 
rent to  the  images  of  vice  and  virtue  :  As  on  the  other  hand,  'tis  always  found, 

1  «  Decentlor  equus  cojus  aflrifla  funt  ilia;  fed  fults  to  his  own  coantry  from  his  xneafures  and 

*<  idem  veloicior.     Pulcher  afpedtu  fit  athleta,  councils,  without  regard  to  the  prej\]dice  which  he 

^*  cujus  lacertos  exercitacio  exprefTit ;  idem  certa-  brings  on  its  enemies  and  rivals.     His  fcHow-ci- 

•*  mini  paratior.    Numquam  cmmf/tecies  ab  utili'  tizens  are  the  objeds,  which  lie  neareft  the  eye, 

*<  tati  dividitur.     Sed  hoc  quidem  difcernere  mo-  while  we  determine  his  chara6ler.     And  as  nature 

^'  dici  jiidicii  eft/'     Quintili  an  Inft.  lib.  8.  has  implanted  in  every  one  a  fuperior  afTcfUon  to 

cap.  3.  his  own  country,  we  never  expeft  any  regard  to 

^  In  proportion  to  the  llation  which  a  man  pof-  diftant  nations,  where  the  fmallcft  competition 

fcfTes,  according  to  the  relations  in  which  he  is  arifes.     Not  to  mention,  that  while  every  man 

placed  ;  we  always  expe6l  from  him  a  greater  or  confults  the  good  of  his  own  commooit) ,  we  are 

jcfs  degree  of  good,    and   when  difappointed,  fenfible,  that  the  general  interefl  of  mankind  b 

blame  his  inutility ;  and  much  more,^  do  we  blame  better  promoted,  than  by  any  loofe  indeterminate 

him.  if  any  ill  or  prejudice  arifes -from  his  condud  views  to  the  good  of  a  fpecies,  whence  no  btnefi- 

and  behavior.    When  the  interefls  of  one  country  cial  adion  could  ever  refult,  for  want  of  a  duly 

interfere  with  thofe  of  another,  we  eftimate  the  limited  objcdl,  on  which  ihcy  could  exert  them- 

merits  of  a  (iatefman  by  the  good  or  ill,  which  re-  fdvcs. 

that 
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the  cruelty  of  Nek^o  be  allowed  entirely  voluntary,  and  net  rather  the  effeft  oF 
conftant  fear  and  rcfentment ;  'cis  evident,  that  Tigellinits,  preferably  to  Sb* 
^NSCA  or  BuRRHus,  muft  have  poflfefled  his  fteady  and  uniform  approbation. 

A  STATESMAN  or  patriot,  who  ferves  our  own  country,  in  our  own  time,  has 
always  a  more  pafldonate  regard  paid  him,  than  one  whofe  beneBcial  influence 
operated  on  diilant  ages  or  remote  nations ;  where  the  good,  refulting  from  his 
generous  humanity,  being  lefs  connefted  with  us,  feems  more  obfcure,  and  aflfefU 
us  with  a  lefs  lively  fympathy.  We  may  own  the  merit  to  be  equally  great,  the* 
our  fentiments  are  not  raifed  to  an  equal  height,  in  both  cafes.  The  judgment 
here  corrects  the  inequalities  of  our  internal  emotions  and  perceptions ;  in  like 
manner,  as  it  preferves  us  from  error,  in  the  feveral  variations  of  images,  pre- 
fented  to  our  external  fcnfes.  The  fame  objeft,  at  a  double  diftance,  really  throwi 
on  the  eye  a  pi£ture  of  but  half  the  bulk  *,  and  yet  we  imagine  it  appears  of  the 
fame  fize  in  both  fituations ;  becaufe  we  know,  that,  on  our  approach  to  it,  ita 
image  would  expand  on  the  fenfes,  and  that  the  difference  confifts  not  in  the  <^ 
jeft  itfelf,  but  in  our  pofition  with  regard  to  it,  And,'  indeed,  without  fuch  cor« 
re£tion  of  appearances,  both  in  internal  and  external  fendmeht,  men  could  ntvct 
•think  or  talk  (leadily,  on  any  fubjed  \  while  their  fiudhiating  fituations  produce  a 
continual  variation  on  objeds,  and  throw  them  into  fuch  different  and  contrary 
lights  and  politions  ". 

The  more  we  converfe  with  mankind,  and  the  greater  focial  entetcourle  iM 
maintain,  the  more  (hall  we  be  familiarized  to  thefe  general  preferences  and  dc* 
ilinAions,  withcxit  which  our  conver(ation  and  diicourfe  could  fcarcely  be  reodertd- 
intelligible  to  each  other.  Every  nnn*s  intereft  is  peculiar  to  hitmelf,  and  the 
averfions  and  defires,  which  refult  from  it,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  affeft  others  in 
a  like  degree.  General  language,  therefore,  being  formed  for  general  aie,  muft 
be  OKMilded  on  feme  more  general  views,  and  muft  afiix  the  ef»thets  of  pndfe  or 
bkme,  in  conformity  to  fentinnents,  which  arife  from  the  general  tnterefb  of  die 
romnmnity.  And  if  thefe  fentiments,  in  moft  men,  be  not  (b  ftroi^  as  thofei 
which  have  a  reference  to  private  good  ;  yet  dill  they  muft  make  fome  diltinftaort, 
tvtn  in  perfons  the  moft  depraved  and  felfifh  ;  and  muft  attach  the  notion  of 
good  to  a  beneficent  condudb,  and  of  evil  to  the  contrary.  Sympathy,  we  ifaall 
jllow,  is  much  fainter  than  our  concern  for  ourfelves,  and  fympathy  with  pcr- 
ibns,  remote  from  us,  much  fainter  than  that  with  perfons,  near  and  contiguous  s 
but  for  this  very  reafon,  *tis  neceffary  for  us,  in  our  calm  judgments  and  difcowfe 
concerning  the  charadters  of  men,  to  negled  all  thefe  diffbrences,  and  render  our 


°*  For  t  like  reafon,  the  tendencies  of  aw^ioni 
and  chara£lerf«  not  their  real  accidental  confe- 
^qaencesy  are  alone  regarded  in  oar  moral  deteroii- 
aations  or  general  jadgments;  tho*  in  our  real 
feeling  or  fentiment,  we  cannot  help  paying 
greater  regard  to  one  whofe  ftaiion,  joined  to  vir- 
tue, renders  him  really  ufeful  to  fociety,  than  to 
^one,  winy  exerts  theibcial  virtues  only  in  good  in- 
tendont  and  benevolent  affeCHons.  Separating 
4he  ehartf^er  from  the  fortune  by  an  aafy  and' 
Aeceflary  effort  of  thought,  we  pronounce  thefe 
|)er(bo8alike,  and  give  them  the  fame  general 


pra^fc.  The  judgment  corrects  or  endeavors 
to  corred  the  appearance :  But  ia  not  able  em* 
tirely  to  prevail  over  fentiment. 

Why  IS  this  peach-tree  faid  to  be  better  th^n 
that  other ;  but  becaufe  it  pftidoccs  mott  or  bet* 
ter  fruit  ?  And  wOiild  not  the  fame  prailb  be  pvcn 
it,  tho*  fnailfi  or  vermin  had  deliroyed  the  fruit, 
before  it  came  to  full  maturity  ?  In  morab  too, 
i«  not  t^  tret  hr9*utn  fy  the  fruit  T  And 
eiiily  difiingthfti  betwixt  nattfre  and 
the  one  cafe  as  well  as  in  the  <Kher  i 
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fentknttits  more  ptiUic  uid  ibcfad*  Befidcs,  ibat  we  oorfdves  ofbco  cbi|Qe^  our  JQtu*- 
tioo  in  this  particular,  we  every  day  meet  with  perfons»  who  are  in  a  di^erent  jGtua- 
tion  from  us,  and  who  could  never  converfe  with  us,  were  we  to  remain  oon&antljr 
in  that  pofition  and  point  of  view,  which  is  peculiar  to  ourielf.  The  enteroourte 
of  fenciments,  therefore,  in  fociecy  and  converfation,  makes  us  form  fotpe  generaU 
unalterable  ftandard,  by  which  we  may  approve  or  difapprove  of  characters  and 
and  manners.  And  tho*  the  heart  takes  not  part  entirely  with  thofe  general  no- 
tions* nor  regulates  all  its  love  and  hatred,  by  the  lidiverfal,  abftrad  differenced 
of  vice  and  virtue,  without  regard  to  felf  or  the  perfons,  with  whom  we  are  more 
immediately  connected  ;  yet  have  thefe  moral  ditferences  a  confiderable  influence, 
and  being  fufficient,  at  lead,  for  difcourle,  ferve  ail  our  purpofes  in  company,  in 
the  pulpit,  on  the  theatre,  and  in  the  fchools  *. 

Thijs,  in  whatever  li^  we  take  this  fubjedt,  the  merit  afcribed  to  the  focial 
virtues,  appears  ftill  uniform,  and  arifes  chiefly  from  that  regard,  which  the  na- 
tural fentinient  of  benevolence  engages  us  to  pay  to  the  intereits  of  mankind  and 
focietf .  If  we  confider  the  principles  of  the  human  make  ;  fuch  as  they  appear 
to  daily  experience  and  obfervation  %  we  muft,  a  pnori^  conclude  it  impoflible  fof 
fuch  a  creature  as  man  to  be  totally  indifierent  to  the  well  or  ill- being  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures, atid  not  readily,  of  himfelf,  to  pronounce,  where  nothing  gives 
hrm  any  particular  byafs,  that  what  promotes  their  happinefs  is  good,  what  tends 
to  their  mifery  is  evil,  without  any  farther  regard  or  confideration.  Here  then 
are  cfae  fnnt  rudiments,  at  leaft,  or  outlines,  of  a  general  diftinftion  between  ac- 
tions •,  and  in  proportion  as  the  humanity  of  the  pcrfon  is  fuppofed  to  encreaie, 
his  commuon  to  thofe  injured  or  benefited,  and  his  lively  conception  of  their  mi- 
^7  or  kxppinefs ;  his  confequent  cenfure  or  approbation  acquires  proportionable 
vigor.  There  is  no  nect'ffity,  that  a  generous  a^on,  barely  mentioned  in  an  old 
hiflory,  or  reniote  gazette,  (hould  communicate  any  ftrong*  feelings  of  s^plaufe 
and  admiration.  Virtue,  placed  at  fiich  a  diftance,  is  like  a  fixed  fl:ar,  which, 
1^,  to  the  eye  of  reafon,  it  may  appear  as  luminous  as  the  fun  in  his  meridian, 
is  fo  infinitely  removed,  as  to  afled):  the  ienfes,  neither  with  light  nor  heat.  Briqg 
this  virtue  nearer,  by  our  acquaintance  or  connexion  with  the  perfons,  or  even  by 
ah  ekxpient  recital  of  the  cafe ;  our  hearts  are  immediately  caught,  our  fympathy 
enlivened,  and  our  cool  approbation  converted  into  the  warmeft  fcntiments  of 
friendfhip  and  regard.  Thefe  feem  neceflary  and  infallible  confcquences  of 
the  general  principles  of  human  nature,  as  difcovered  in  common  life  and 
practice. 

Again  j  reverfe  thefe  views  and  reafonings :  Confider  the  matter  a  pofteriori  % 
and  weighing  the  confequences,  enquire,  if  the  merit  of  all  fecial  virtue  is  not  de- 
rived from  the  feelings  of  humanity,  with  which  it  afiefts  the  fpeftators.  It 
appears  to  be  matter  of  fad,  that  the  circumftance  of  utility^  in  all  fubjefts,  is||^ 

♦  'Tis  wifely  ordained  by  namre,  that  private  friends,  excites  more   lively  fentiments  of  love 

connexions  (hould  commonly  prcva.l  over  univer-  and  approbaton  than  a  great  benefit  to  a  diibnt 

ial  views  and  conficerations  ;  otherwife  our  af-  -common -wealth :  But  flill  wt  know  here,  a>  in  all 

feflions  and  aflions  wnu'd  be  difllpated  and  lofl,  the  fenfes,  to  corred  thefe  inequalities  by  reflcc- 

for  want  of  a   proper  limited  objcd.     Thus  a  tion,  and  retain  a  general  (landard  of  vice  and 

iinall  benefit  done    to    ourfclves,   or  our  near  virtue,  founded  chiefly  on  general  ufefulnefs. 

K  k  k  fource 
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fource  of  praife  and  approbation :  That  it  is  conftantly  appealed  to  in  all  mora! 
dccifions  concerning  the  merit  and  demerit  of  adtions :  That  it  is  the  fole  fource  of 
that  high  regard  paid  to  juftice,  fidelity,  honor,  allegiance  and  chaftity :  That  it 
is  infeparable  from  all  the  other  focial  virtues,  humanity,  generofity,  charity,  aff 
fability,  lenity,  mercy  and  moderation:  And  in  a  word,  that  it  is  the  foundation 
of  the  chief  part  of  morals,  which  has  a  reference  to  mankind  and  our  fellow*- 
^creatures. 

It  appears  alfo,  in  our  general  approbation  of  charafters  and  manners,  tliat 
the  ufeful  tendency  of  the  focial  virtues  moves  us  not  by  any  regards  to  felf-intc- 
reft,  but  has  an  influence  much  more  univerfal  and  extenfive.  It  appears,  that 
a  tendency  to  public  good,  and  to  the  promoting  of  peace,  harmony,  and  order 
in  fociety,  by  afFcfting  the  benevolent  principles  of^our  frame,  engages  us  on 
the  fide  of  the  focial  virtues.  And  it  appears,  as  an  additional  confirmation,  that 
thefe  principles  of  humanity  and  fympathy  enter  fo  deep  into  all^  our  fentiment^, 
and  have  fo  powerful  an  influence^  as  may  enable  them  to  excite  the  ftrongeft 
cenfure  and  applaufe.  The  prefent  theory  is  the  fimple  rcfult  of  all  thefc 
inferences,  each  of  which  feems  founded  on  uniform  experience  and  obfeih 
vation. 

Were  it  doubtful,  whether  there  was  any  fuch  principle  in  owr  nature  as  huma^ 
nity  or  a  concern  for  others,  yet  when  we  fee,  in  numberlefs  inftances,  that,, 
whatever  has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  interefts  of  fociety,  is  fo  highly  approved 
of,  we  ought  thence  to  learn  the  for<:e  of  the  benevolent  principle ;  fincc  *ti»  im- 
poflible  for  any  thing  to  pleafe  as  means  to  an  end,  where  the  end  is  totally  indif^ 
ferent.  On  the  other  hand»  were  it  doubtful  whether  there  was,  implanted  in  our. 
natures,  any  general  principle  of  moral  blame  and  approbation,,  yet  when  we  fee, 
in  numberlefs  inftances,  the  influence  of  humanity,  we  ought  thence  to  conclude, 
that  'tis  impoflible,  but  that  every  thing,  which  promotes  the  intercft»  of  fo- 
ciety, muft  communicate  pleafure,  and  what  is  pernicious  give  uneafinefs. 
But  when  thefe  diflferent  reflections  and  obfervations  concur  in  eftabUfliing  the.  lame 
conclufion,  muft  they  not  beftow  an  undifputed  evidence  upon  it  ? 

*Tis  however  hoped,  that  the  progrefs  of  this  argument  will  bring  a  farther  con- 
firmation of  the  prefent  theory,  by  (howing  the  rife  of  other  fentiments  of  eftecm 
and  regard  from  die  fame  or  like  principles* 
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SECTION         VL 

OF    QUALITIES    USEFUL    TO     OURSELVES. 

PARTI. 

NOTHING  is  more  ufual,  than  for  philofophers  to  encroach  upon  the 
province  of  grammarians  ;  and  to  engage  in  difputes  of  words,  while  they 
rmagine,  that  they  are  handling  controverfies  of  the  deepeft  importance  and  con- 
cern. Thus,  were  we  here  to.aflert  or  to  deny,  that  all  laudable  qualities  of  the  mind 
were  to  be  confidend  as  virtues  or  moral  attributes^  many  would  imagine,  that  we 
had  entered  upon  one  of  the  profoundeft  fpeculations  of  ethics  •,  tho*  'tis  probable, 
all  the  while,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  difpute  would  be  found  entirely  verbal. 
To  avoid,  therefore,  all  frivolous  fubtilties  and  altercations,  as  much  as  poffibic,* 
we  fliall  content  ourfelves  with  obferving,  firfi^  that  in  common  life,  the  fcntimcnts 
of  cenfure  or  approbation,  produced  by  mental  qualities  of  every  kind,  are  very 
fmiilar ;  and  fecondfy^  that  all  antient  moralifts,  (the  beft  models)  in  treating  of 
them,  make  little  or  no  difference  among  them. 

FIR  S  T.  It  feems  certmn,  that  the  fentiment  of  confcious  worth,  the  felf-fa- 
tisfadbion,  proceeding  from  a  review  of  a  man4  own  condudt  and  character ;  it 
feems  certain,  I  fay,  that  this  fentiment,  which  tho*  the  moft  common  of  all 
others,  has  no  proper  name  in  our  language  ■,  arifes  from  the  endowments  of  cou- 
rage and  capacity,  indtiftry  and  ingenuity,  as  well  as  from  any  other  mental  ex- 
cellencies. Who,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  deeply  mortified  i;rith  reflefting  on 
his  own  fdly  or  diflbluteneft,  and  feels  not  a  fecret  fting  or  compunftion,  when- 
ever his  memory  prefents  any  pad  occurrence,  where  he  behaved  with  ftupidity 
or  ill- manners?  N6  time  can  efface  the  cruel  ideas  of  a  man's  own  ill- conduft,  or 
of  affronts,  which  cowardice  or  inapudence  has  brought  upon  him.  They  ftill 
haunt  his  folitary  hours,  damp  his  moft  afpiring  thoughts,  and  fhow  him,  even  to 
himfelf,  m  the  moft  contemptible  and  moft  odious  colors  imaginable. 

What  is  there  too  we  arc  more  anxious  to  conceal  from  others  than  fuch  blun- 
ders, infirmities,  and  meanneffes,  or  more  dread  to  have  expofed  by  raillery  anc^ 
fatyre  ?  And  is  not  the  chief  objeft  of  vanity,  our  bravery  or  learning,  our  wit  or 
breeding,  our  eloquence  or  addrcfs,  our  tafte  or  ability  ?  Thefe  we  difplay  with 
care,  if  not  with  oftentation  ;  and  commonly  (how  more  ambition  of  excelling  in 
them,  than  even  in  the  focial  virtues  themfelvcs,  which  are,  in  reality,  of  fuch 
Ibperior  excellence.  Good- nature  and  honefty,  efpecially  the  latter,  are  fo  indif^ 
penfibly  required,  that,  tho'  the  greateft  cenfure  attends  any  violation  of  thefe  dp- 

" The  term,  pride,  is  commonly  taken  in  a  bad  fentiment  by  the  term,  amour profreg  bat  as-they 

fcnfe;  but  this  fentiment  feems  indifferer.t,  and  may  alfo  exprcfs  felf-love  as  well  as  vanity,  by  the 

be  either  good  or  bad,  according  as  it  is  well  or  ill  fame  term,  there  arifes  thence  a  great  confufjon 

founded,  and  according  to  the  other  circumdances  in  Rochefoucault,  ^nd  map/  of  their  moral 

svliich  accompany  it,    T)ic  French  cxprcfs  this  writers. 

K  k  k  2  ties. 
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ties,  no  eminent  praife  follows  fuch  common  inftances  of  them,  as  feem  eflentiat 
to  the  fupport  pf  human  fociety.  And  hence  the  reaifon,  in  my  opinion,  why,. 
tho'  men  often  praife  fo  liberally  the  qualities  of  their  heart,  they  are  (by  of  com- 
mending the  endowments  of  their  head  :  Becaufe  the  latter  virtues,  being  fup* 
pofod  more  rare  and  eytraordinary^  are  observed  to  be  the  more  ufual  objects  o£ 
pride  and  felf-conceit  j  and  when  boafted  of,  beget  a  ftrong  fufpicion  of  thefe  fen- 
timents. 

•Trs  hard  to  tell,  whether  you  hurt  4  man's  cbarafter  moft  by  calling  him  a 
kn^ve  or  a  coward,  and  whether  a  beaftly  glutton  or  drunkard  be  not  as  odious 
and  contemptible^  as  a  felfiih,  ungenerous  mifcr.  Give  me  roy  choice;  wdi 
would  rather,  for  my  own  happine^  and  felf-enjoyment,  Iiave  a  friendly,  humane 
heart  than  poffeis  all  the  other  virtues  of  Demosthenes  and  Philip  united :  But 
I  would  rather  pafs  with  the  world  for  one  endowed  with  extenfive  genius  and  in* 
trepid  courage^  and  ibould  thence  eacpe£t  ftronger  inftances  of  gcaeral  applauie  and 
admiration.  The  figure  which  a  man  makes  in  life,  the  reception  which,  he  meetji 
with  in  company,  the  efteen)  paid  him  by  hi3  acquiuntance ;  all.  thefe  advantages 
depend  as  nouch  upon  his  good  fenfe  and  jiidgment,  ^  uppn  any  other  part 
<^  hi«  character.  Had  a  man  the  beft  intentions  in  the  work},  and  were  the  far* 
theft  removed  from  allsinjuftice  and  violence,  he  would  never  be  able  tp  make 
himfelf  be  much  regarded,  without  a  nooderate  ihase,  dt  leall,,  of  parts  and  vuo^ 
derftandtng. 

What  is  ic  then  we  can  here  d^ute  about  ?  If  fbxie  and  courage,  temperance 
ancl  induftry^  wit  and  knowlege  confefledly  form  a  coal^derable  part  of  pnfm^ 
merit  .^  If  a  nuui  poflcfled  of  theie  qualities  is  both  better  Satisfied  with  himfelf^ 
ajid  better  entitled  to  the  good*wiII,  efteem,  and  Services  of  others,  than  ene  enr 
tkely  devokl  of  them  *,  if,  in  ihort,  the  JprntimetUs  be  fimil^r,  which  arife  ivim 
thefe  endoiwmenfis  and  from  the  fociat  virtues  1  is  there  any  reafon  for  being  ia 
extreoaely  fcnipulous  about  a  ward^  or  doubting  whether  tbt|r  are  entidcd  u>  the 
denonunation  of  virtue  ^  f  It  may,  indeed',  be  pretended^  that  the  iendment  o£ 
j^robacion,  which  tboie  accomplifhments  produce,  beiides  its  being  mforiar^  ia 
alio  ibmewhat  difentu  from  that,  which  attends  the  vhtues  of  judice  and  humar 
nity*  But  this  icems  not  a  fu^icient  reafon  for  ranking  them  entii:ely  under  dif^ 
terent  clafles  and  ^peUations.  The  diara£br  of  C^bsar  and  that  of  Catc^  aflF 
drawn  h^  Sajlvst,  are  both  of  them  virtuous,  in  the  ftrifleft  fenfe  of  the  woid  j 
but  in  a  different  way^:  Nor  are  the  fentimems  entirely  the  lame,  which  arife  frona 
them.  The  one  produces  love ;  the  other,  efteem  :  The  one  is  ammble  5  the 
other  awfui :  We  could  wilh  to  meet  the  one  charadler  in  a  friend  j  of  the  other 
we  ihould  be  ambitious  in  ourfelves.  In  like  manner  the  approbation,,  which  at- 
tends natural  abilities  or  temperance  or  induftry,  may  be  fomewhat  different  froix^ 
diac  which  is  paid  to  the  focial  virtues,  without  making  theia  entirely  of  a  differ-* 

"*  Itfeems  to  mc,  that  in  our  language^  cou-  and  in  diflbrent .  ages  of  the  fame  dialed*.    Tte 

Mge,  temperance,  induftry,    frugdity,   &e.    ac-  >2»r/;/iirfjtf/ of  men  being  more  uniform,  as  well, as 

cording  to  popular  ftilc,  are  called  virtues ;  but  more  important,,  area  fitter  fubjedl  of  fpecnlationi. 

when  a  man  is  faid  to  be  'virtuous^  or  is  dcnomi«  Tho'  at  the  fame  time,  we  may  juft  obferve,  t\i^t 

aated  a  man  of  virtue,  we  chiefly  regard  his  focial  wherever  the  focial  virtues  are  calked  of,  'ti»  plain- 

foalitm.    *Tis  needlefs  for  a  nrora),  philofc^i*  ly  implied,  by  this  diftin£Uon»  that  there  are  alia 

eal  difeoorfe  to  enter  into  all  thefe  caprices  of  Ian-  other  virtues  of  a  different  nature. 
tfiskgt^  whidi  are  fo  variable  in  di£5:rent  diale6ls> 

ent 

ft 
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ent  fped^s.     And  indt^^  w«  may  obi^€,  that  the  natura)  abilities,  no  naor& 
than  the  other  vtr^utSy  preduce  not,  all  of  theoii   the  (hme  kmd  of  appvobaciott^ 
Good  fmfe  and  geftHM  bcgac  eftfem  and  ccgafd :  Wtt  and  humor  excite  love  aiK| 
afFedtion  '. 

Most  people,  I  beliaT#,  wKt  natorally,  wtlboiit  preiMdkatuMH  a£^  tt>  the 
deEoition  of  the  elegant  and  jodickms  p04^* 

Virtue^  (for  mere  good-natwe  »  a  foot) 
Is  fenfe  and  f^rit,  with  himianity  ^» 

What  pretendons  has  a  n>an  to  our  generous  afliftance  of  Rood-offices,,  whv 
lias  diflTipated  his  wealth  in  profuft  expences,  idle  vanities^  chunerkat  projeAs^ 
^iflTolute  pleafures,  or  extravagant  ganfiing  f  Thefe  vices  (for  we  ibrupte  not  to 
€?)!  them  fuch)  briog  mifery  unpkied,  and  cofHe^fipt  o»  every  one  addided  to 
them. 

AcHiSva,  a  wUe  and  prudent  prince^  fell  into  a  fatal  fnare,  which  coft  hkn 
his  crown  and  life,  after  having  ufed  ev^  r«afonabie  precaution  to  guard  hunielf 
s^inft  it.  On  that  account^  lays  the  hiftorian^  he  ie  a  juft  objed  Si  se^uxi  and 
compaflion :  His  betrayers  alone  of  hatred  and  contempt  *.       ^ 

The  precipitate  flight  and  improvidem  negligence  o(  Pompe y,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civil  wars,  appeared  fuch  notorious  blunders  to  Cicero,  as  quice  paU-* 
ed  his  friend^ip  towards  that  great  man.  In  $be  Janu  manwn^  fays  he,  as  want 
0f  ckanlinePy  deeeney^  &r  iijcnti$n  in  a  miftrefs^  au^ found,  tc  okeMofe  our  affeSiomy, 
Jlxx  fo  he  expreflfes  himfelf,  whero  he  talks>  not  in  the  charadfasr  of  a  phiioiQs . 
pher,  but  in  that  of  a  ftatefman  and  man  of  tho  world,  to  his  friend  Atticus  ^ 

h\5T  fecmdfy^  the  fame  Cicero,  in  imitation  of  all  the  ancient  moraiiifer  wiitn 
ke  reafons  as  a  philofopher,  enlarges  veiy  much  his  ideas  of  virtue^  and  oomprew, 
hends  every  laudable  euality  or  endowment  of  the  mind,  under  that  hoooraUn 
appellation.  The- fruaenffy  explained  in  his  offices  *,  it  that  ^acky,  which  leads  to 
the  difcovery  of  truth/ and  preferves  us  from  error  and  miftake.  Magnammity^  tem^ 
ferance^  detency^  are  there  alio  at  large  difcourfed  of.  And  as  diat  eloquent  mo^ 
ralifl:  followed  the  common  received  divUton  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  o\s\  U^ 
cial  duties  form  but  one  head,  in  the  gener^  diftributioB  of  his  fnbjeA* 


vy 


<=  Love  and  efktm  are  nearly  the  Cuae^psffion^  piMpoff.    TfaroWt  tbHLCS%fit}S  WT  aii^syt^9iH 

IM[»4  Vifr  frpm  fiipHa^  «Auf(Pf .  Thj?  %Wifc<«»»  wkijj^  i^        %fm^\t  wfc*tq»vlnic»  V%  a  Tobj/ta  of 

Srodoc^  b^cb,  are  fuch  at  coqimiiiuca^  plcarpr^.  pra^ife  ojr  of  cpnjEar^,  without  enterinj^ii^to  all  t^e 

•ut  where  this  pleafnre  isTevere  aid  fe^ious;  or  minujte  differences  of  fentipient,  which  they  ex- 

where  its  object  is  great  and  makes  a  ftrong  iq*  cite,     ^s  evident^  that  whateW  is  .cootemned, 

pceffion,  or  where  it  prodcces  any  d^ee  olilia-.  it aUb iLilik^dy  as  well  sp  wha|  is  lulled;  ai^ 

mility  and  awe :  In  aTl  thefe  cafes,  the  paffion,  we  here  endeavor  to  take  objedts,  accoidiiif;  tot 

which  an&$  froin  the  pleafur^^  is  n^pf^  properly  tbipil  niQ$  fiim>le -views  and  appearances,    l^efe 

denominated  efteem  than  love.    Benevolence  at-  fcjences  ^re  bot  too  apt  to  appear  abftradV  to 

tends  both :  Bnt  is  connected  with  k>ve  in  a  more  cemmon  readers^  even  wilh  all  the  pseawtiont 

eminent  degree.  Thf re  f<^m»  to  be  ftiH  a  firo^iger  whicb  we  oan  takQ.  ^  clo^r  thetn  froypa  fuper# 

mixture  of  pride  in  contempt  than  of  humi  ity  in  fluous  fpeculatMns,  and  bring  them  down  to  every 

efteem ;  and  the  reafon  would  not  be  difficult  to  capacity^ 

one,  who  ftudied  accurately  ihe  pailions^    All  ^  The  ai:]^  of  preferving  health.    Beok4» 

thefe  various  mixtures  and  coropofitions  and  ap  *  Poltbivs,.  lib.  8-.  cap.  2, 

pearances  of  fentiment  form  a  very  curioiis  fub-  '  Lib.  9.  epift.  lo.                                                                I 

te^  of  fpecalation»  bat  are  wide  of  oar  prtient  <  Lib  1.  cap.  6* 
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We  need  only  perufe  the  tides  of  chapters  in  Aiii«toti^e*s  ethics  to  be  coimn^ 
ced,  that  he  ranks  courage,  temperance^  magnificence,  magnanimity,  modefly, 
f>n]dence,  and  a  manly  freedom,  among  the  virtues,  as  well  as  juftice  and  friend- 

ihip. 

To  fiiftain  and  to  i^hfiain^  that  is,  to  be  patient  and  continent,  appeared  to 
feme  of  the  antients,  a  fummary  comprehenfion  of  all  morals, 

Epictetus  has  fcarce  ever  mentioned  the  fentimcnt  of  humanity  and  com- 
pafTion,  but  in  Order  to  put  his  difciples  on  their  guard  againft  it.  The  virtue  of 
the  Stoics  fecms  to  confilt  chiefly  in  a  firm  temper  and  a  ibund  underftanding. 
,  With  them,  as  with  Solomon  and  the  eaftem  moralifts,  folly  and  wifdom  are  equi- 
valent to  ^ci  and  virtue. 

Men  will  praife  thee,  fays  David  \  when  thou  doft  well  unto  thyfelfc  I 
hate  a  wife  man,  fays  the  Greek  poet,  who  is  not  wife  fohimfelf  *. 

Plutarch  is  no  more  cramped  by  fyflems  in  his  philofophy  than  in  his  his- 
tory. Where  he  compares  the  great  men  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  fairly 
4*ets  in  oppofition  all  their  blemifhes  and  accompli(hments  of  whatever  kind» 
and  omits  nothing  confiderable,  which  can  either  deprefs  or  exalt  their  charaf^ers. 
His  moral  difcourfes  contain  the  fame  free  and  natural  cenfure  of  men  and  man- 
ners. 

The  charadker  of  Hannibal,  as  drawn  by  Livy\  is  efteemed  partial,  but 
allows  him  many  eminent  virtues.  Never  was  there  a  genius,  fays  the  hiftorian, 
more  equally  fitted  for  thofe  oppofite  oSces  of  command  and  obedience ;  and  it 
were,  therefore,  difficult  jto  determine  whether  .he  rendered  himrdf  dearer  to  the 
general  or  tx>  the  army.  To  wntx  would  Has  drub  al  entruft  more  willingly 
the  condud  of  any  dangerous  enterprize  ;  under  none,  did  the  foldiers  difcoyer 
more  courage  and  confidence.  Great  boldncfs  in  facing  danger ;  great  prudence 
in  the  midft  of  it.  No  labor  could  fatigue  his  body  or  fubdue  his  mind.  Cold 
and  heat  were  indifferent  to  him :  Meat  and  drink  he  fought  as  fupplies  to  the 
neceffitiesof  nature,  not  as  gratifications  of  his  voluptuous  appeutes :  Waking  or 

Fcft  he  ufed  indifcrim'mately,  by  night  or  by  dayi Thefe  great  VIRTUES 

were  ballanced  by  great  VICES:  Inhuman  cruelty ;  perfidy  more  than /i^jiir ^ 
RO  truth,  no  faith,  no  regard  to  oaths,  promifes  or  religion. 

The  charafter  of  Alexander  the  fixth,  to  be  found  in  Guicciaroin  \  is 
pretty  fimilar,  but  juftcr ;  and  is  a  proof,  that  even  the  modems,  where  they 
fpeak  naturally,  hold  the  fame  language  with  the  antients.  In  this  pope,  fays  he, 
there  was  a  fingular  capacity  and  judgment:  Admirable  prudence  ;  a  wonderful 
talent  of  perfuafion  ;  and  in  all  momentous  enterprizes,  a  diligence  and  dexterity 
incredible.  But  thefe  virtues  were  infinitely  overballanced  by  his  vices  ;  no  faith, 
no  religion,  infatiable  avarice,  exorbitant  ambition,  and  a  more  than  barbarous 
cruelty.  - 

Pqlybius  °,  reprehending  Tm^us  for  his  partiality  againft  Agathocles, 
whom  he  himfelf  allows  to  be  the  moft  cruel  and  impious  of  all  tyrants,  fays  :  If 
he  took  refuge  in  Syracuse,  as  averted  by  that  hiftorian,  flying  the  dirt  and 


k  Pfiilm  49th.  »  Lib.  I. 

'  M(cr«^  ao^inif  •r^  8«  ftvTM  9of9f.    Euripides.        ^  Lib.  12. 
^  Lib.  zi.  cap.  4. 
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fmoke  and  tori  of  his  former  profeflion  of  a  potter  j  and  if,  proceeding  from* 
fuch  flencUr  beginnings,  he  became  mailer^  in  a  little  time,  of  all  Sicily  ;  broughi} 
the  Car  'Ff  AGIN  I  AN  (tare  into  the  utmoft  danger;  and  at  laft  died  in  an  old  age, 
and  in  poirefTion  of  kingly  dignity:  Muft  he  not  be  allowed  fome  thing  prod  igi«- 
ous  and  extraordinary,  and  to  have  pofleffed  great  talents  and  capacity  Tor  buli- 
nefs  and  aftion  ?  His  Hiftorian^  therefore,  ought  not  to  have  alone  related  what 
tend<id  to  his  reproach  and  infamy  ;  but  alfo  what  might  redound  to  his  PRAISE 
and  HONOUR. 

In  general,  we  may  obftrve,  that  the  diftindbion  of  voluntery  or  involuntary 
was  little  regarded  by  the  ancients  in  their  moral  reafonings  -,  where  they  fre- 
quently treated  the  queftion  as  very  doubtful,  whether  virtue  could  be  taught  or  not "  ? 
They  juftly  confidered,  that  cawardice,  meannefs^  levity,  anxiety,  impatience, 
folly,  and  many  other  qualities  of  the  mind,,  might  appear  ridiculous  and  deformed, 
contemptible  and  odious,  tho?  independant  of  the  will.  Nor  could  it  be  fuppofcd, 
at  all  times,  in  every  man's  power,  to  attain  every  kind  of  mental,,  more  than  of 
exterior  beauty. 

But  modem  philofopherSy  treating  all  morals,  as  on  a  like  footing. with  civil 
laws,  guarded  by  the  fanftions  of  reward  and  punilhmenty  were  neceUarily  led  to 
render  this  circumftance,  of  voluntary  or  involuntary^  tht  foundation  of  their 
whole  theory.  Every  one  may  employ  terms  in  what  fenfe  he  pleafes  :  But  this,, 
in  the  mean  time,  muft  be  allowed,,  xiizt  fentiments  are  every,  day  experienced  of 
blame  and  praife,  which  have  objedts  beyond  the  dominion  of  the  will  or  choice,, 
and  of  which  it  behoves  us,  if  not  as  moralifts,  as  fpeculative  pbilofophers  at  leaft, 
to  give  fome  fatisfaftory  theory  and  explication. 

A  BLENTJSH,  a  fault,  a  vice,  a  crime ;  thefe  expreflfions  feem  to  denote  di&r- 
enc  degrees  of  cenfure  and  difapprobation ;  which  are,  however,  all  of  them,  at 
the  bottom,  pretty  nearly  of  the  fame  kind  or  fpecies.  The  explication  of  one 
will  lead  us  eafily  into  a  juft  conception,  of  the  others. 

p  A  K  T    n: 

It  feems  evident,  that  where  a  quality  or  habit  is  fubjedled  to  our  examina- 
tion, if  it  appear,  in  any  refpedl,  prejudicial  to  the  pcrfon,  pofTeflTed  of  it,  or 
fuch  as  incapacitates  him  for  bufmefs  and  adion,  it  is  inftantly  blamed,  and  ranked 
among  his  faults  and  imperfedlions  Indolence,  negligence,  want  of  order  and 
method,  obftinacy,  fickknefe,  ralhnefs,  credulity  k.  no  one  ever  eftccmed  thefe 
qualities,  indifferent  to  a  charaftcr  ;  much  lefs,  extolled  them  as  accomplifhmcnts 
or  virtues.  The  prejudice,  refulting  from  them,  immediately  ftrikes  our  eye,  and. 
gives  us  the  fentiment  of  pain  and  difapprobation. 

.  No  quality,  'tis  allowed,  is  abfolutcly  either  Wameable  or  praife- worthy.  'Tis 
all  according  to  its  degree.  A  due  medium,  fay  the  Peripatetics,  is  the  cha- 
rafteriftic  of  virtue.  But  this  medium  is  chiefly  determined  by  utility.  A  proper 
celerity,  for  inftance,  and  difpatch  in  bufinefs,.  is  commendable.     When  defective, 

A  Vid.  Plato  in  Menoi?!,  Seneca  de$tio/ap,     naturam  donet.     Epiil.  lib.  i.  ep.  i8.  ^chives 
cap.  51.  So  aUbHoAACB»^xr/«cc»iSi^/iM/crr^    Sochaticus.  Dial.  1. 
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no  prognds  is  erer  made  in  tht  execiiM;ioti  of  any  mirpoCt :  When  uceffi?^  it  en** 
^ages  Vf&  in  precipitate,  and  ill-concerted  mcauires  and  enterprize^ :  By  fuch 
ireafonings  as  thefe  we  fix  the  proper  and  commendable  mediocrity  in  all  moral 
and  prudctttial  difqutlitions ;  and  never  loie  view  of  the  advantages,  which  refuk 
from  any  charader  or  habit. 

Now  as  chefe  advantages  are  enjoyed  by  the  perfon,  poilefled  of  the  charader^ 
it  can  never  be  foif-Jcve^  which  renders  the  profped  of  them  i^reeabk  to  us,  the 
fpe&ators,  and  prompts  our  efteem  and  approbation.     No  force  of  imagination 
tan  convent  us  into  another  peribn,  and  make  us  fancy,  that  we,  being  that  per- 
son, reap  benefit  from  thofe  valuable  qualities,  which  belong  to  him.     Or  if  k 
did^  no  celerity  of  imaginarion  could  immediately  tranfport  us  back,  into  our- 
felvcs,  and  make  us  love  and  efteem  the  perfon,  as  different  from  us.     Views 
and  fentiments,  (o  of^iite  to  known  truth,  and  to  each  other,  could  never  have 
place,  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  fame  perfon.     All  fufpicion,  therefore,  of  felfifh 
regards,  is  here  totally  exckided.     *Tis  a  quite  different  princij^  which  aftuates 
our  bofom,  and  interefts  us  in  the  felicity  of  tlie  perfon  whom  we  contemplate. 
Where  his  naftural  talents  and  acqitired  abilities  give  tis  the  prdfpe<5t  of  elevation, 
advancement,  a  figure  in  life,    profperous  fuccefs,  a  fteady  command  over  for* 
tune,  and  the  execution  of  great  or  •advancageous  underukings  *,  we  are  ftmck 
vrith  iuch  agreeable  images,  and  feel  a  complacency  and  regard  immediately  artfe 
towards  him.     The  ideas  of  happinefe,   joy,  triumph,  profperity,  are  connedWd 
with  every  circumtfkance  of  his  chaFa^cr^  and  diBt^  over  our  minds  a  pfeafing 
ienriment  of  fympathy  and  humanity  **. 

Let  us  fuppofe  a  perfon  originaUy  fo  franned  as  to  have  no  manner  ^concern 
for  l^is  fbUow-treatures,  buteoregai^  the  happine&aftd  mifery  of  aUfenfiblebe* 
ingft  witfh  greater  indiffiereiare  even  chan  two  coM^ous  ffaades  of  the  feme  rotor. 
Let  «s  fuppofe,  if  the  profperity  of  nations  were  laid  on  the  one  hand,  and  their 
ruin  on  tl^  other,  and  he  were  dcfoed  to  choofe  ;  tkat  he  wouild  ftand,  like  tJie 
fchoolman's  afs,  irrefolute  and  undetermined,  between  equal  motives ;  or  rather, 
iike  the  fame  afs  between  two  pieces  of  wood  or  marble,  without  any  inclination 
or  propenfity  to  either  fide.  The  Gonf«quence,  I  believe,  muft  be  allowed  juft, 
that  fuch  a  perfon,  being  abfolutely  unconcerned,  either  in  the  public  good  of  a 
4commufnity  or  the  private  utiiity  of  oi^ts,  wiiuM  fook  on  every  qu&hcy,  however 
pernicious,  x>r  however  beneficial,  to  foclety'y  or  to  its  poflefibr,  with  the  fame 
indifference  as  on  the  moft  common  and  unintsrefting  obje^. 

But  if,  inftead  of  this  fancied  monfter,  mt  ilippofe  a  ffutu  to  form  a  judgment 
or  deternMiiation  in  the  cafe,  there  is  to  hkm  a  plain  foundation  of  prefencnce,  where 

•  Otae  wMf  Vitittore  to  afiniw  akat  there -is  no  cite  fentiments  wf  eorofdaoonqr  OT'Ocnfom,  and 

human  creature,  to  whom  the  appearance  of  hap-  makes  them  applji  to  the  objed  either  hooorable 

Iffnefs,  (where  envy  or  revenge  has  noplace)  does  or  di (honorable- appellati  ns.  A  ^nping mifer,  for 

not  give plcafure,  that  of  roi(er)',unea(inefs.  This  inlfance,  praifes  cxtremd'y  /irtAj^  ^t(A  fhtgml'tty 

iVrems  infeimrable  from  otir  imike  and  canftittMbn.  e^i^n  'in  omers,  •  and  tbu  tbens  in  his  ^!Hm  itilmy 

fiat  ;chef  <  are  4Soly.  the  •moregeperottb  miodf*  that  aknvie  nay  thcratber;  virtuea     He  faioiwis  ehc  gaed. 

«rethcmeeafsoaijmed  to/eek  z«akm(ly^he:gooda£  that  reliikt  fiiom  them«  and  iieeis  that  fpecies  of 

others,  and  to  have  a  real  paflion  for  their  wel-  "happinels  with  a  more^Iively  fympathy,  than  any 

fare.    With  men  of  narrow  and  ungenerous  fpi-  other  you  could  reprefent  to  him ;  tho' perhaps  he 

rits,  <1hb  Apathy  goes  not  beyoiml  a  Ihght  feel-  woatd  iiot^fart  with  a  ftdBingito  make  aefortune 

fng  of  (he  imagination^  wbioh.ieia^  oni/  iocx-  qf^lhrittMift^!b^s«m^^l^dK^^i^e^p^            ^S^y• 

every 
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nrcry  thing  clfe  is  equal ;  and  however  tool  his  choice  may  be^  if  his  heart  be 
klfifby  or  if  the  perfons  interefted  be  remote  from  him  ;  there  muft  flilt  be  a  choice^ 
or  diftindion  between  what  is  ufcful,  and  what  is  pernicious.  Now  this  diftindtioR. 
is  the  fame  in  all  its  parts,  with  the  mcMt  diJUnSkm^  whole  foundation  has  been  fo 
often,  and  fo  much  in  vaift,  enquired  after.  The  fame  endowments  of  the  rnind^ 
in  every  circumflance,  are  agreeable  to  the  fentiment  of  morals  and  to  that  of  hu- 
manity ;  the  fame  temper  is  fufceptible  of  high  decrees  of  the  one  fentiment  andr 
of  the  other ;  and  the  fame  alteration  in  the  objeds,  by  their  nearer  s^proacK 
or  by  connexions,  enlivens  the  one  and  the  other.  By  all  the  rules  of  philoibphy, 
therefore,  we  miift  conclude,  that  thefe  fentiments  are  originally  the  fame  j  fince» 
in  each  particular,  even  the  rood  minute,  they  are  governed  by  the  fame  laws^ 
and  are  moved  by  the  fame  objefts. 

Why  do  philoibphers  infer,  with  the  greateft  certainty,  that  the  nwon  is  kept 
in  its  orbit  by  the  fame  force  of  gravity,  which  make  bodies  fall  near  the  furfacc  of 
the  earth,  but  becaufe  thefe  effedb  are,  upon  computation,  found  fimilar  and  equal  ^ 
And  muft  not  this  argument  bring  as  ftrong  convi£tion,>4b  moralasin  natural 
difquifitions  ?  *3;  .r 

To  prove,  by  any  long  detail,  that  all  the  qualitiesR^  -ufefol  tj^'the  po(ftflor,.are 
approved,  and  the  contrary  cenfured,  would  be  fuperfluous.  The  leaft  refleftion^ 
on  what  is  every  day  experienced  in  life,  wiH  be  fufficient;  We  Ihall  only  men-^ 
tion  a  few  inftances,  in  order  to  remove,  if  pofTible,  all  doubt  and  bcfication.. 

The  quality  the  mod  neceflary  for  the  execution  of  any  iifeful  enterpriae,  lai 
DISCRETION;  by  which  we  tarry  on  a  fafe  intercoorfe  with"  oth^srs^  giv^ 
due  attention  to  our  own  and  to  their  charaQer,  weigh  each  circianfiance  of  the 
bufinefs  which  we  undertake,  and  employ  the  fureft  and  iafeft  means  for  thie  at^ 
tainmcnt  of  any  end  or  purpofe.  To  a  CroMwel,  perhaps,  or  a  Db  R;ETZ,':dif-: 
cretion  may  appear  an  alderman-like  virtue,  as  Dr.  Swift  calls  it ;  and  being  in^' 
compatible  with  thofe  vaft  defigns,  to  which  their  courage  and  ambition iprompted' 
them,  it  might  really,  in  them,  be  a  fault  or  imperfe<5tion.  But  ia  the  condudl  o£ 
ordinary  life,  no  virtue  is  more  requifite,  not  only  to  obtain  fuccefe,  but  to  avoid) 
the  mcJil  fatal  mifcarriages  and  difappointments.  The  greateft  parts  without  it^ 
as  obferved  by  an  elegant  writer,^  may  be  fatal  to  their  owner  ;  as  Folyphemus;^ 
deprived  of  his  eye  was  only  the  more  expofed,  on  account  of  liis  enormous  ftrength 
and  ftature.  '  .  ; 

The  beft  character,  indeed,  were  it  not  rather  too  perftft  forhuman  nature^, 
is  that  which  gives  nothing  to  temper  of  any  kind;  but  alternately  employs  en*- 
terprize  and  caution,  as  each  is  ufeful  to  the  particular  purpofe  intended.  Such 
is  the  excellence  which  St.  Evremond  afcribes  to  marefchal.TuitENNE^  whodifr^ 
played  every  campaign,  as  he  grew  cdder,  more  temerity  in  his.  military  enter**^ 
prizes  •,  and  being  now,  from  long  experience,  perfedkly  acquainted  with  every  in*; 
cident  in  war,  he  advanced  with  greater  firmnefs.  and  fccurity,  in  a  road  fo  well 
known  to  him.  Fabius,  fays  Machiavel,  was  cautious;  Scipio  encerprizing:- 
And  both  fucceeded,  becaufe  the  fituation  of  the  Roman  affairs,  during  the  com-^- 
mand  of  each,  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  genius ;  but  both  would  have  failed^ 
had  thefe  fituations  been  inverted.  He  is.  happy,  whofe  circumftanccs  fuit  hia. 
temper ;  but  he  is  more  excellent,  who  can  fuit  his  temper  to  any  circumftanccs^ 

L  I  i  What 
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What  need  is  there  to  diif^y  the  praUes  of  I ND  U S T  R  Y«  and  to  extot 

Its  advantages,  in  the  acqi^iifition  of  power  and  riches,  or  in  raifing  what  we  call  a 
forla^  in  the  world  ?  The  tortoife,  according  to  the  fabk,  by  his  afiiduity,  gained 
the  race  of  the  hare»  tho*  pofibflfed  of  nawch,fuperk)r  fwiftncfs.  A  man*s  time^ 
when  well  huibanded,  is  like  a  cultivated  field,  of  which  a  few  acres  produce 
more  of  what  is  ufcful  to  life,  than  extenfive  plrovinces,  even  of  the  richeft  foil, 
when  over-r«n  with  weeds  and  brambles* 

But  all  profped;  of  fuccefs  in  life,  or  even  of  tolerable  fubftftence>  muft  feil^ 
where  a  reafonable  FRUGALIl'Y  is  wanting.  The  heap,  inftead  of  irv- 
creafing,  diminifhes  daily,  and  leaves  its  pofleflbr  fo  much  more  unhappy,  that 
not  having  been  able  to  confine  hv$  expencca  to  a  large  rcv«nue»  he  will  ftill  Icfs. 
be  able  to  live  contentedly  on  a  fmaller.  The  fouls  of  naen,  according  to  Plato  V 
inflamed  with  impure  appeti^eSk.  and  bfing  the  body,  which  alone  affocxied  means 
of  fatisfaftioo,  hover  about  the  earth,  and  haunt  the  places^  where  their  bodies* 
are  dcpofited  •,  poflift  with  a  longing  dofire  tq  recover  the  laft  organs  of  fenlarion^ 
So  may  we  fee  wordkl^fa  iprodigals^  having  con^iimed  their  fortunes  ia  wild  de* 
bauches,  thrufting  themfelves  into  every  plentiful  table,  and  every  party  of  ple*-^ 
fiire,  haittd  even  by  the.  viciouii,  aiiid  .defpifod  even  by  fools« 

Th£  one  exjtreoie  of  frugality  is  itvarkt^  which,  as  it  both  deprives  a  man  o£ 
aU  ufe  of  hia  riches,  and  checks,  hofpit^ty  aiKl  every  focial  eajoyment,  is  juftly 
cenfured  m  a  double  account.  Prcd^aUijUy  the  other  extreme,,  is  commonly  moce^ 
kurtlul  tK>  ^  nian  kimfelf ;  and  each  of  thefe  extremes  is  blamed  above  the  other, 
according  to.  the  temper  of  the  perfon  who  ccnfures,  and  according  to  his  greateir 
M  leis  feofifailicy  to  pleaiure,  either  fociaJ.  or  fenfuaL 

Ahh  men,  'tis.  aUowed,  are  e^ally  defiroiiis  of  happinefi  ;  but  few  are  fuccefs*^ 
fill  in  the  purfijit :  One  chief  caufe  is  the  want  of  S  T  R  E  N  G  TH  of  MINDi 
which  might  enable  them  tx>  relift  the  temptation  of  prefent  eafe  or  pleafure^.  and 
^ry  diem  ibrward  b  the  fearch  of  more  diftanjt  profit  and  enjoyments  C^  af^ 
ffiftions^  on  a  general  profped  of  their  objects,  form  certain  rules  of  conduct,  and 
oertain  meafares  of  preference  of  one  above  another  :  And  thefe  decifions,  tho'  re* 
aUy  the  refbk  of  our  calm  pafiions,  and  [uropenfities,  (for  what  elfe  can  pronounce^ 
any  ohgeft  eligible  or  the  contrary?)  are  yet  faid,  by  a  natural  abufe  of  terms,  to- 
be  the  determinalions  of  pure  rea/bn  and  refledtion.  But  when  fome  of  thefe  ob- 
jcds  approach  nearer  us,  or  acquire  the  advantages  of  favorable  lights  and  pofi- 
tions,.  which  catch  the  heart  or  imagination ;  our  general  rciblutions  are  frequently 
confounded,  a  Tmall  enjoyment  preferred,  and  laftxng  fhame  and  forrow  entailed. 
i^n  us.  And  however  poets  may  employ  their  wit  and  eloquence,  in  celebrat- 
ing prefent  pleafure,  and  rejcfting  all  diftant  views  to  fame,  health,  or  fortune  y 
^Cts  obvious^  chat  this  pradice  is  the  fource  of  all  difTolutenefs  and  diforder^  re« 
pentance  and?  mifery.  A  man  of  a  ftrong  and  determined  temper  adheres  tenaci- 
dufly  to  his:  general  refolutions,  and  is  neither  feduced  by  the  allurements  of  plea-^ 
fore,  noi;  terrified  by  the  menaces  of  pain  ;  but  keeps  ftill  in  view  thofe  diftanr 
purfuits^  by  which  he,  at  once^  enfures  his  happinefs  and  his  honor. 

Self-satisfaction,  at  leaft  in  fome  degree,  is  an  advantage,  which  equally  at- 
tends the  FOO  L.  and  the  W 1 S  E -  M  A  N  :  But  'tis  the  only  one  5  nor  is  there 

any 
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«y  other  rircumftancc  ih  the  cohdodi  of  Kfe,  tvfccW  they  art  tipon  m  equal  footing. 
Bufiaefsy  books,  converfation ;  for  all  of  thefe^  a  fool  is  totally  incapacitated,  and 
except  condemned  by  his  ftation  to  the  coarfcft  drudgery,  remairts  a  tifehfs  bur- 
then upon  the  earth.     Accordingly,  "tis  found,  that  men  are  infinitely  jealous  of 
their  charader  in  this  particular  ;  and  many  inftances  are  feen  of  profligacy  and 
treachery,  the  mod  avowed,  and  unreferved ;  none  of  bearing  patiently  the  im- 
putation of  ignorance  and  ftupidity.     DicAEARCHus,  the  MACEDONIAN  general, 
who,  as  PoLYBius  tells  us  %  openly  ereJled  one  altar  to  impiety,  and  another  to 
injuftice,  in  order  co  bid  defiance  to  mankind  ;  even  he,  I  am  well  afllired,  would 
have  darted  at  the  epithet  offool^  and  have  meditated  revenge  for  fo  injurious  afi 
appellation.     Except  the  affeftion  of  parents,  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  indiflblublc 
bond  in  nature,  no  connexion  has  ftrength  fufiicient  to  fupport  the  difguft  arifing 
from  this  charafter.     Love  itfelf,  which  can  fubfift  under  treachery,  ingratitude,  . 
malice,  and  infidelity,  is  immediately  extinguifhed  by  it>  when  perceived  and  ac- 
knowlcged ;  nor  are  deformity  and  old-age  more  fatal  to  the  dominion  of  that 
paffion.     So  dreadful  are  the  ideas  of  an  utter  incapacity  for  any  purpofe  or  under- 
taking, and  of  continued  error  and  mifconduft  in  life ! 

When  *tis  afked,  whether  a  quick  or  a  flow  apprehenfion  be  moft  valuable? 
Whether  one,  that,  at  firft  view,  penetrates  far  into  a  fubje<5l,  but  can  perform 
nothing  upon  ftudy  ;  or  a  contrary  charadlei^,  which  niuft  wdrk  out  every  thing 
by  dint  of  application  ?  Whether  a  clear  head  or  a  copious  invention  ?  Whether  a 
profound  genius  or  a  fure  judgment  ?  In  (hort,  what  charafter,  or  p^uKar  turfi 
of  undcrftanding  is  more  excellent  than  another  ?  *Tis  evident,  that  we  can  an- 
fwer  ncMic  of  thefe  queftions,  without  confidering  which  of  thofe  qualities  capaci- 
tates a  man  beft  for  the  world,  and  carries  him  fartheftih  any  undertaking. 

If  refined  fenfe  and  exalted  fenfe  be  not  fo  u/eful  ^  common  feiife,  their  rarity 
their  novelty,  and  the  noblenefs  of  their  objefls  make  fome  compenfation,  and 
render  them  the  admiration  of  mankind  :  As  gold,  tho*  left  ferviceablc  tham  iron, 
acquires,  from  its  fcarcity,  a  value,  which  is  much  fuperior. 

The  defefts  of  judgment  can  be  fupplied  by  no  art  or  invention  ;  but  thoft 
of  MEMORY  frequently  may,  both  inbufinefs  and  in  ftudy,  by  method  and 
induftry,  and  by  dHigcnce  in  committing  everything  to  paper ;  and  we  fcarce  evef 
bear  a  ihort  memory  given  as  a  reafon  for  a  riian's  want  of  fuccefs  in  any  under- 
taking. But  in  anticnt  rimes,  when  no  man  could  make  a  figure  without  the  ta- 
lent of  fpeaking,  and  when  the  audience  ^ere  too  delicate  to  bear  fuch  crude,  un- 
digefted  harangues  as  our  extemporaffy  orators' offer  to  public  aflemblies  ;  the  fa- 
culty of  memory  was  then  of  the  utmoft  cOnfeq«ence>  amd  was  accordingly  much 
more  valued  than  at  prefent.  S&iPCQ  any  gTteit.gemi&s  is- meAtioned  in  antiquity, 
who  is  not  celebrated  for  this  talent ;  artd  Cicero  enuiiittraife^  it  among  the  other 
fublime  qualities  of  G^sar    hinvftlf  ^• 

Particular  cuftoms  and'  manneps  alter  the  ufcfulnefs- of  qtteTities :  They  alfo 
alter  their  merit.  Particular  fituations  and  accidents  hff\T,  in  fome  degree,,  the 
fame  influence.  He  will  always  be  more  efteemed,  who  poflelles  thofe  talents  and 
accomplilh men ts,  which  fuk  his  ftation,  and  profeflion,  than   he  whom  fortune 

<i  Lib.  1 7.  cap.  5^.        '  Fuit  in  ilio  ingcnitoi,  ratiOy  mettloria,  Mttfv,  cat'a,  cogitacio,  diligene*a» 
Ice.     Philip.  2. 

L  1  1  2  has 
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has  tnifpbccd  ia  th/c  part  which  (be  has  affigncd  him.  The  private  or  letftih  vir* 
toes  are^  in  this  rcfpcft,  more  arbitrary  than  the  public  and  focial.  In  other  re* 
fpeds,  they  Jfrc,  perhaps,  Icfs  liable  to  doubt  and  controverfy. 

In  this  kingdom,  fuch  contmucd  oftentation,  of  late  years,  has  appeared-among 
men  in  a£iive  life^  with  regard  to  public  fpirit^  and  among  thofe  in  fpeculative 
with  regard  to  benevoletKe ;  and  fo  many  tdfe  pretenfions  to  each  have  been,  no 
doubt,  detedted,  that  men  of  the  world  are  apt,  without  any  bad  intention,  tc 
difcover  a  fullen  incredulity  on  the  hea3  of  thefe  moral  endowments,  and  even 
fometimes  abfolutely  to  deny  their  exiftencc  and  reality.     In  like  manner,  I  find» 
that,  of  old,  the  perpetual  cant  of  the  Stoics  and  Cynics  o  nceming  virtuCy  their 
magnificent  profefllons  and  flcnder  performances,  bred  a  difguft  in  mankind ;  and 
LuciAN,  who,  tho'  licentious  with  regard  topleafure,  is  yet,  in  other  refpefts, 
a  very  moral  writer,  cannot,  fometimes,  talk  of  virtue,  fo  much  boafted,  without 
betraying  fymptoms  of  fpleen   and  irony  ',     But  furely,  this  peeviQi  delicacy, 
whence-ever  it  arifcs,  can  never  be  carried  fo  far  as  to  make  us  deny  the  exig- 
ence of  every  fpecies  of  virtue,  and  all  diftindion  of  manners  and  behavior.     Be- 
fides  difcreUoriy  caution^  enterprize^  induftry^  (^ffiduiiyy  frugality ,  cecononrf^  gocd-fenfe^ 
frudencCy  difcernment ;    befidts  thefe  virtues,    I  fay,  whofe  very  names  force  an 
avowal  of  their  merit,  there  are  many  others,  to  which  the  moft  determined  fcep- 
ticifm  cannot,  for  a  moment,  refufe  the  tribute  of  praife  and  approbation.     Tern- 
peranccy  fohriety^  patience^   conjiancyy  perfeverance,  fcrethougbtj   confidtratenefs^  ft- 
crecy^  order^  infinuation^  addrefs^  frefenc€  of  tnindy  quicknefs  of  conception^  facility 
of  expreffion  •,  thefe  and  a  thoufand  more  of  the  fame  kind,  no  man  will  ever  deny 
to  be  excellencies  and  endowments.     As  their  merit  confifts  in  their  tendency  to 
ferve  the  perfon,  poflefled  of  them,  without  any  magnificent  claims  of  public  and 
focial  defert,  we  are  the  lefs  jealous  of  their  pretenfions,  and  readily  admit  them 
into  the  catalogue  of  laudable  qualities.     We  are  not  fenfible,  that,-  by  this  con- 
ceffion,  we  have  paved  the  way  for  all  the  other  moral  excellencies,  and  cannot 
confidently  hefitate  any  longer,  with  regard  to  difintercfted  benevolence,  patriot- 
ifm,  and  humanity. 

It  feems,  indeed,  certain,  that  firft  appearances  are  here,  as  ufual,  extremely 
deceitful,  and  that  'tis  more  difficult,  in  a  fpeculative  way,  to  refolve  into  fclf- 
love,  the  merit  which  we  afcribe  to  the  felfifh  virtues  aboye-mentioned,  than  that 
even  of  the  focial  virtues,  juftice  and  beneficence.  For  this  latter  purpofe,  we 
need  but  fay,  that  whatever  conduft  promotes  the  good  of  the  community,  is 
loved,  praifcd,  and  eftecmed  by  the  community,  on  account  of  that  utility  and 
intereft,  of  which  every  one  partakes :  And  tho*  this  aflfeftion  and  regard  be,  in 
reality,  gratitude,  not  felf-love,  yet  a  diftinilion,  even  of  this  obvious  nature, 
may  not  readily  be  made  by  fuperficial  reafoners ;  and  there  is  room,  at  lead,  to 
fupport  the  cavil  and  difpute  for  a  moment.  But  as  qualities,  which  tend  only  to 
the  utility  of  their  pofifeflbr,  without  any  reference  to  us,  or  to  the  community, 
arc  yet  eftecmed  and  valued  ;  by  what  theory  or  fyftem  caa  we  account  for  this 

*  A^cmy  THw  xeu  oavfAMrac  iteu  Xftf^  fH^oiXii  m  Other  place,  B^nt  yof  in»  fi  «vX&9^XX«t#*  «^mi,  «««. 

tptitm  ^wttforruf.    Luc.  TiMON.    Agaia,  Kai  ovta-  ^vo'Ki  fteit  fifA«^fAcm,  futt  ''^X^'*    »*vvofmra  luu  junl 

yayomi  (oi  ^iXo^o^oi)  ivt^ttwarvra  fAu^cuua  rnnt  iro-  wgayfLorvf  oro^rot.     Dcor.  CofiCtl* 
XvS^v^Atrroy  fff iTqy  rpaywl^u  IcunO-MEN.     la  an- 
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fentimcnt  by  fclf-lovc,^  or  deduce  it  from  that  favorite  origin  ?  There  fcems  here  a 
neceflity  of  confefling  that  the  happinefs  and  mifery  of  others  are  not  fpeftacles 
entirely  indifferent  to  us;  but  that  the  view  of  the  former,  whether  in  its  caufes 
or  effcfts,  hke  fun-fhine  or  the  profpedl:  of  well-cultivated  plains,  (to  carry  our 
pretenfions  no  higher)  communicates  a  fecret  joy  and  fatisfaftion ;  the  appearance 
of  the  latter,  like  a  lowering  cloud  or  barren  landflcip,  throws  a  melancholy  damp 
over  the  imagination.  And  this  conceffion  being  once  made,  the  difficulty  is 
over ;  and  a  natural,,  unforced  interpretation  of  the  phsenomena  of  human  life  will 
afterwards,  we  may  hope,  prevail  among  all  fpeculative  enquirers. 


PART      III. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  in  this  place,  to  examine  the  influence  of  bodily  en- 
dowments, and  of  the  goods  of  fortune,  over  our  fentiments  of  regard  and  eftcem, 
and  to  confider  whether  thefe  phaenomena  fortify  or  weaken  the  prefcnt  theory. 

*Tis  evident,  that  one  confiderable  fource  oi  beauty  in  all  animals  is  the  advan- 
tage which  they  reap  from  the  particular  ftrufture  of  their  limbs  and  members, 
fui table  to  the  particular  manner  of  life,  to  which  they  are  by  nature  dcftincd. 
The  juft  proportions  of  a  horfe,  defcribed  by  Xenophon  and  Virgil,  are  the 
fame,  which  are  received  at  this  day  by  our  modern  jockeys  -,  becaufe  the  foun- 
dation of  them  is  the  fame,  to  wir,  experience  of  what  is  detrimental  or  ufcful  in 
the  animal. 

Broad  flioulders,  a  lank  belly,  firm  joints,  taper  legs;  all  thefe  are  beautiful 
in  our  fpecies,  becaufe  figns  of  force  and  vigor.  Ideas  of  utility  and  its  contrary, 
Xho*  they  do  nor  entirely  determine  what  is  handfome  or  deformed,  are  evidently  the 
fource  of  a  confiderable  part  of  approbation  or  diflike. 

In  ancient  times,  bodily  ftrengtn  and  dexterity,  being  of  greater  ufe  and  import- 
ance in  war,  was  alfo  much  more  efteemed  and  valued,  than  at  prefent.  Not  to 
infift  on  Homer  and  the  poets,  we  may  obfervc,  that  hiftorians  fcruple  not  to 
mention /(TTf^  of  body  among  the  other  accomplilhments  even  of  Epaminondas, 
whom  they  acknowlege  to  be  the  greateft  hero,  ftatefman,  and  general  of  all 
the  Gr  EEKS  *.  A  like  praife  is  given  to  Pompey,  one  of  the  greateft  of  the  Ro- 
mans °.  This  inftance  is  fimilar  to  what  we  obfcrved  above,  with  regard  to  me^ 
mory. 

What  derifion  and  contempt,  with  both  fexes,  attend  mptence\  while  the 
unhappy  objeft  is  regarded  as  one  deprived  of  fo  capital  a  pleafure  in  life,  and  at 
the  fame  time,  as  difabled  from  communicating  it  to  others.  Barrennefs  in  wo- 
men, being  alfo  a  fpecies  of  inutiUty^  is  a  reproach,  but  not  in  the  fame  degree  r 
Of  which  the  reafon  is  very  obvious,  according  to  the  prefent  theory. 


<  DiODORus  SicuLus,  lib.  15.  It  may  not 
be  improper  to  give  the  charader  of  Epam  inon» 
DAs»  as  drawn  by  the  hi(lorian>  in  order  to  (how 
the  ideas  of  perfe^  merit,  which  prevailed  in  thofe 
ages.  In  other  illoftrious  men,  fays  he,  you  will 
obferve,  that  each  pofiefled  fome  one  (hining  qua- 
lity, which  was  the  foundation  of  his  fame  :  In 


Epaminondas  all  the  <viriues  are  found  united  ;: 
force  of  body,  eloquence  of  expreflion,  vigor  of 
mindy  contempt  of  riches,  gentJenefs  of  difpofi- 
tion,  and  «what  is  chiefly  to  be  regarded y  courage 
and  conduct  in  war. 

"  Cum  alacrihusy/ahui  cam  njelocihus^  curfu  ;  cum 
walidis  ri^e  cert ab at.    ^ a  l  L  u  sx  apud  Ve  c  £  t . 

Thrri: 
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There  is  no  rule  in  pundng  or  (tatuary  more  indiijpcnfible  tbtn  that  pF  bdl« 
lancing  the  figurest  and  placing  them  with  the  greateft  ejcadnefs  on  their  proper 
center  of  gravity^  A  figure,  which  is  not  juflJy  ballanced  is  ugiy  ^  becaufe  it  con* 
veys  the  dif^rceable  ideas  of  fall,  harm  and  pain  *. 

A  DISPOSITION  or  turn  of  mind,  which  qualiHes  a  man  to  nk  in  the  worlds 
and  advance  his  fortune,  is  entitled  to  efteem  and  regard,  as  has  been  already 
explained.  It  rni^y,  therefore,  naturally  be  fuppofed,  that  the  adual  pofleJIioii 
of  riches  and  authority  will  have  a  confidcrable  influence  over  thefc  fentiments. 

Let  us  examine  any  hypothefiSf  by  which  we  can  account  for  the  regard  paid 
'the  rich  and  powerful :  We  fhall  find  none  fatisfadtory  but  that  which  derives  it 
from  the  enjoyment,  communicated  to  the  fpeftator  by  the  images  of  profperity, 
happinefs,  eafe,  plenty,  command,  and  the  gratification  of  every  appetitje.  Self- 
love,  for  inftance,  which  fome  afFed  fo  much  to  confider  as  the  fource  of  every 
Sentiment,  is  plainly  infufficient  to  this  purpofe.  Where  no  good-will  or  friend- 
Ihip  appears,  *tis  difficult  to  conceive  on  what  we  can  found  our  hope  of  advantage 
from  the  riches  of  others  ;  tho'  we  naturally  rcfpeA  the  rich,  even  before  they  dif- 
cover  any  fuch  favorable  difpofition  towards  us. 

We  are  afFeded  with  the  fame  fentiments,  when  we  lie  fo  much  out  of  the 
fphere  of  their  adivity,  that  they  cannot  even  be  fuppofed  to  poflels  the  power  of 
ferving  us.  A  prifoner  of  war,  in  ail  civilized  nations,  is  treated  with  a  regard 
iliited  to  his  condition  ;  and  riches,  'tis  evident,  go  far  towards  fixing  the  condi- 
tion of  any  perfon.  If  birth  and  quality  enter  for  a  (hare,  this  ftill  atfords  us  an 
argument  to  our  prefent  purpofe.  For  what  is  it  we  call  a  man  of  birth,  but  one, 
swho  is  defcendcd  from  a  long  fucceffion  of  rich  and  powerful  anccftors,  and  who 
acquires  our  efteem  by  his  connexion  with  perfons,  whom  we  efteem  ?  His  ancef- 
fors,  therefore,  tho'  dead,  are  refpcfted,  in  fome  meafure,  on  account  of  their 
riches  ;  and  confeguently,  without  any  kind  of  expedlation. 

But  not  to  go  io  far  as  prifoners  of  war  or  the  dead,  to  find  inftances  of  this 
difinterefted  regard  for  riches  -,  we  may  only  obferve,  with  a  little  attention,  thofc 
.  phaenomena,  which  occqr  in  common  life  and  converfation.  A  man,  who  is  him- 
felf,  we  ftiall  fuppofe,  of  a  competent  fortune,  and  of  no  profeflSon,  being  intro- 
duced to  a  company  of  ftrangers,  naturally  treats  them  with  different  degrees 
of  refpeft,  as  he  is  informed  of  their  diflferent  fortunes  and  conditions  j  tho'  'tis 
impoflible  that  he  can  fo  fuddenly  propofe,  and  perhaps  he  would  not  accept  d^, 
any  pecuniary  advantage  from  them.  A  traveller  is  always  admitted  into  company, 
and  meets  with  civility,  in  proportion  as  his  train  and  eauipage  fpeak  him  a  man 
of  great  or  moderate  fortune.     In  fiiort,  the  different  ranks  of  men  are,  in  a  great 


'"All  men  are  equally  liable  to  pain  acd  difeafe 
and  ficknefs ;  and  miy  again  recover  health  and 
cafe.  Thcfe  circumftancf  s,  as  they  make  no  di- 
ftiniflion  between  one  man  and  another,  are  no 
fource  of  pride  or  humility,  regard  or  contempt. 
But  comparing  our  own  fptcies  to  fuperior  ones, 
'tis  a  very  niortifyin;?  c^nndcration,  that  \vc 
iliould  be  fo  liablr  to  all  dlfcafes  and  iniiimities; 
and  divines  accordingly  employ  this  topic,  in  or- 
det  to  deprefa  felZ-conccic  and   vanity.    They 


would  have  more  fuccefs.  If  the  common  bene  of 
our  thought-*  were  not  perpetually  tnrncd  to  coai- 
pare  ourfchrcs  with  each  othw.  The  infirmities 
of  old  age  arc  mortifyirg;  becaufe  a  comparifon 
with  the  young  may  take  place.  The  king*s  evil 
is  ioduftrioufly  concealed,  becaufe  it  afFcds  others^ 
and  is  tran:mitted  to  porter ity.  The  cafe  is 
nearly  the  fame  with  fuch  dileafes  as  convey  any 
naufeous  or  frightful  images;  the  cpilepfy^  for 
iniidnce)  utcer9>  fores,  fcabs,  Stc, 

2  nicafure. 
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meafure,  regtilatn)  bjr  riches  \  and  that  with  regard  to  fuperiora  as  well  as  infc* 
riors,  (Irangera  as  well  as  acquaintance. 

What  remains,  therefore,  but  to  conchide,  that  as  riches  arc  defired  for  our*- 
ftif  only  as  the  means  of  gratifying  our  appetites,  either  at  prefent  or  in  fome  ima- 
ginary future  period  -,  they  beget  efteem  in  others  merely  from  their  having  that' 
mSuence.  This  indeed  is  their  rcry  nature  or  effence :  They  have  a  direft  refe- 
rence to  the  commodities,  convenicncies,  and  pleafures  of  life :  A  banker's  bill,, 
who  is  broke,  or  gpld  in  a  defert  ifland,  would  otherwife  be  full  as  valuable. 
When  we  approach  a  man,  who  is,  as  we  fay,  at  his  eafe,  we  arc  prefenred  withi 
the  plead ng  ideas  of  plenty,  facis&(5bion,  cleanlinefs,  warmth;  a'chearful  houfe>, 
elegant  furniture^  ready  fervicc,  and  whatever  is  defirable  in  meat,  drink^.  or  ap- 
parel. On  the  contrary,  when  a  poor  man  appears,  the  difagreeablc  images  of 
want,  penury,  hard  labor,,  dirty  furniture,  coarfe  or  ragged  cloaths,  naufeous 
meat  and  diftafteful  liquor,  immediately  ftrilce  our  fancy..  What  elfe  do  we  meaa 
by  faying  that  the  one  is  rich,  the  other  poor  ?  And  as  regard  or  contempt  is  the 
natural  confequence  of  thefe  different  fituations  in  life  ;  'tis  eafily  feen  what  addi- 
tional light  and  evidence  this  throws  on  our  preceding  theory,  with  regard  to  alf 
moral  diftinftions  °. 

A  MAN,  who  has  cured  himfelf  of  all  ridiculous  prepoflcffions,  and  is  fully,. 
fincerely,  and  fteadily  convinced,  from  experience  as  well  as  philofophy,  that  the 
differences  of  fortune  make  iefs  difference  in  happinefi  than  is  vulgarly  imagined  ; 
fuch  a  one  does  not  mcafure  out  degrees  of  efteem  according  to  the  rent-rolls  of  his 
acquaintance.  He  may,  indeed,  externally  pay  a  fuperior  deference  to  the  great 
lord  above  the  vaffal ;  becaufe  riches  are  the  moft  convenient,  being  the  moft 
fixed  and  determinate,,  fburcc  of  diftinftion :  But  his  internal  fentiments  are  more 
regulated  by  the  perfonal  charaders  of  men,  than  by  the  accidental  and  capricious^ 
favors  of  fortune. 

In  moft  countries  of  Europe,  family,  thatis^  hereditary  riches,  marked  with  titles 
and  fymbob  from  the  fovereign,  is  the  chief  Iburce  of  diftinftion.  In  England, 
more  regard  is  paid  to  prefent  opulence  and  plenty.  Each  praftice  has  its  advan- 
tages and  difadvantages.  Where  birth  is  refpe6fced,  unaftive  fpriritlcfs  minds  re- 
main in  haughty  indolence,  and  dream  of  nothing  but  pedigrees  and  genealogies : 
The  generous  and  ambitious  feek  honor  and  command  and  reputation  and  favor. 
Where  riches  are  the  chief  idol,  corruption,^,  venality,  rapine  prevail :  Arts,  ma- 
nufadhires,  commerce,  agriculture,  florilh.  The  former  prejudice,  being  favor- 
able to  military  virtue,  is  more  fuited  to  monarchies.     The  latter,  being  the  chief 


"  There  is  fomething  very  extraordinary,  and 
feemingly  unacfountable  in  the  operation  of  our 
paiHons,  when  we  condder  the  fortune  and  iitu^- 
tion  of  others.  Very  often  another's  advance- 
ment and  profperiry  produces  envy,  which  has  a 
ftrong  mixture  of  hatred,  and  arifcs  chiefly  from 
the  comparifon  of  ourfelvcs  with  the  perfon.  At 
the  very  fame  time,  or  at  leaft,  in  very  (hort  in- 
tervals, we  may  feel  'he  paflion  of  refpeft,  which 
is  a  fpecies  of  affeflion  or  good  will,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  humility.  On  the  other  hand>  the  misfor 
tnoes  of  oar  fcUowa  often  caufe  pity,  which  hai^ 


in  it  a  ftrong  mixtare  of  good-will.  This  fenti- 
ment  of  pity  is  nearly  allied  o  contempt,  which 
is  a  fpecies  of  diflike,  ^ong  with  a  mixture  of 
pride.  I  only  point  out  thefe  phaenomena,  as  a 
fubjed  of  fpccuLition  to  fuch  as  are  curious  with 
regard  to  moral  enquiries.  'Tis  fufficient  for  the 
prelei  t  purpofe  to  ohferve  i».  general,  that  po-^er 
and  riches  commonly  cauie  refpc^,  poverty  nnd 
meannefi  conempt,  tho'  p  tticular  views  and  in* 
cidents  may  ('•'metimes  raifo  thepa&oos  of  envy 
and  of  pic) « 
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fpur  to  induftry,    agrees   better   ^with  a  republicaa  govennnent.    And   we- 
accordingly  find,   that  each  of  tbcfe  forms  of  government,   by   varyir^  the 
jKtility  of  thofc  cuiJom$>  has  commonly  a  propordonabic  cflfeft  on  the  featimcuts 
of  mankind. 


SECTION     .VIL 

OF   QUALITIES   IMMEDIATELY   AGREEABLE 

TO    OURSELVES. 

WHOEy  ER  has  pafled  an  evening  with  ferious  melancholy  people,  and 
has  obfcrved  how  fuddenly  the  converfation  was  animated,  and  what 
fyrightlinefs  difFufcd  itfelf  over  the  countenance,  difcourfe,  and  behavior  of  the. 
whole  circle j  on  the  acceflion  of  a  good-humored,  lively  companion;  fuch  a  one 
wiUeafily  allow^  that  CHEERFULNESS  carries  great  merit  with  it,  and  natu- 
rally conciliates  the  good-will  of  mankind.  No  quality,  indeed,  more  readily 
communicates  itfelf  to  all  around  ;  becaufe  no-one  has  a  greater  propenfxty  to  dif- 
play  itfelf,  in  jovial  talk  and  pleafant  entertainment.  The  flame  fpreads  thro*  the 
whole  circle  ;  and  the  mod  fullen  and  morofe  are  often  caught  by  it.  That  the 
melancholy  hate  the  merry,  even  tho*  Horace  fays  it,  I  have  fome  difficulty 
to  allow ;  becaufe  I  have  always  obfcrved,  that  where  the  jollity  is  moderate 
and  decent,  ferious  people  are  fo  much  die  more  delighted,  that  it  diilipates  the 
gloom,  with  which  they  are  commonly  opprefTed  \  and  gives  them  an  unufual 
enjoyment. 

From  this  influence  of  checrfulnefs,  both  to  communicate  itfelf,  and  to  engage 
approbation,  we  may  perceive,,  that  there  are  another  fet  of  virtues,  which,  with- 
out any  utility  or  any  tendency  to  farther  good,  either  of  the.  community  or  of 
the  pofleflTor,  diffufe  a  fatisfadtion  on  the  beholders,  and  procure  friendfliip  and  re- 
gard.    Their  immediate  fen&tion,  to  the  perfon  poflTeflfed  of  them,  is  agreeable : 
Others  enter  into  the  fame  humor,  and  catch  the  lentiment,  by  a  contagion  or  na- 
tural fympathy  :  And  as  we  cannot  forbear  loving  whatever  pleafes,  a  kindly  emo- 
tion arifes  towards  the  perfon,  who  communicates  fo  much  Iktisfaftioiv.     He-  is 
a  more  animating  fpcftacle  :  His  prefence  difilifes  over  us  more  ferene  complacency 
and  enjoyment  i  Our  imagination,  entering  into  his  feelings  and  difpofition,  is  af- 
fefted  in  a  more  agreeable  manner,  than  if  a  melancholy,  dejefted,  fullen,  an- 
xious temper,  were  prefented   to   us.     Hence   the   aStdion   and   approbation, 
which  attend  the  former  :  The  averfion  and  difgufl:,  with  which  wc  regard  the 
latter  ^ 

^  There  is  no  man,  who  on  particular  occafions,  another,  and  can  never  be  the  objedl  of  blame.  'Tis 

is  not  afFefted  with  all  the  difagreeable  paffions,  only  when  the  difpofition  gives  zpropenfiy  to  any 

fear,  anger,  dejection,  grief,  melancholy,  anxiety,  of  thcfc  difagreeable  paflions,  that  they  disfigure 

&c.  But  thefe,  fo  far  at  they  are  natural,  anduni-  the  character,  and  by  giving  uneafinefs,  convey 

verfal,  make  no  difference  betwixt  one  man  and  the  fentiment  of  difapprobation  to  the  fpef^ator. 
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Few  men  would  envy  the  chara6ber,  which  C^aar  gives  of  Cassius. 

He  loves  no  play. 
As  thou  do'ft,  Anthony  :  He  hf^s  no  m'ufic  : 
Seldom  he  fmiles  ^  atid  fmiles  in  fuch  a  fortf 
As  if  he  mockt  himfelf,  and  fcorn'd  his  fpirit 
That  could  be  moved  to  fmile  at  any  thing. 

Not  only  fuch  men,  as  C/esar  adds,  are  commonly  dangerous^  but  alfo,  having 
little  enjoyment  within  themfelves,  they  can  never  become  agreeable  to  others,  or 
contribute  any  thing  to  focial  entertainment.  In  all  polite  nations  and  ages,  a  re- 
li(h  of  pleafuie,  if  accompanied  with  temperance  and  decency,  is  eftcemed  a  confi- 
derablc  merit,  even  in  the  greateft  men  •,  and  becomes  ftjW  more  requifite  in  rhofc 
of  inferior  rank  and  charadkcr.  *Tis  an  agreeable  reprefentation,  which  a 
French  writer  gives  of  the  fituation  of  his  own  mind  in  this  particular.  Fsriue 
J  lovCj  fays  he,  without  aufterity :  Pleafure  without  effeminacf :  And  lije^  without 

fearing  its  end  **. 

Who  is  not  ftruck  with  any  fignal  inftance  of  GREATNESS  of  MIND  or 
Dignity  of  charafter-,  with  elevation  of  fentiments,  difdain  of  flavery,  and 
with  that  noble  pride  and  fpirit,  which  arifes  from  qonfciou$  virtue?  The  fub- 
lime,  fays  Long  I  Nus,  is  often  nothing  but  the  echo  or  image  of  magnanimity; 
and  where  this  quality  appears  in  any  one,  even  tho*  a  fyllable  be  not  uttered,  it 
excites  our  applaufe  and  admiration  ;  as  may  be  obferyed  of  the  famous, (ilenceo^' 
A  J  AX  in  the  Odysssv,  which  exprelTes  more  noble  difdain  and  refolute  indigna- 
tion, than  any  language  can  convey' ?    ,. 

.  Were  I  Alexander,  faid  Parmenio,  ,  f  would  accept  of  ibefe  ofers'made  by  Da- 
rius. So  would  I  tooy  replied  Alexander,  were  /Parme'nio.  This  faying  is 
admirable,  fays  Long  in  us,  from  a  like  principle  *. 

GO!  cries  the  fame  hero  to  his  foldicrs,  when  they  refufcd  to  follow  him  to 
the  Indies,  go  tell  your  countrymen^  that  you  A^/  Alexander  compleating  the  con- 
queft  of  the  world.  '*  Alexander,*'  faid  the  prince  of  Conde',  who  always  ad- 
mired this  paflfage,  "  abandoned  by  his  foldicrs,  among  Barbarians,  not  yet  fully 
*'  fubdued,  felt  in  himfelf  fuch  a  dignity  and  right  of  empire,  that  he  could  not 
**  believe  it  poflible  that  any  one  would  refufe  to  obey  him.  Whether  in  Europe 
•*  or  in  Asia,  among  Greeks  or  Persians,  all  was  indifferent  to  him  :  Wherc- 
*'  ever  he  found  men,  he  fancied  he  would  find  fubjefts.*' 

The  confident  of  Medea  in  the  tragedy  recommends  caution  and  fubmiflion ; 
and  enumerating  all  the  diftreffeis  of » that  unfortunate  heroine,  a(ks  her,  what 
(he  has  to  fupport  her  againft  fo  many  enemies.  Myfelf^  replies  (he  -,  Myfelf 
Ifayj  and  it  is  enough.  Boileau  juftly  recommends  this  pa(rage  as  an  inftance  of 
true  fublime  \ 

«  "  J'airae  la  vcrto,  fans  rudcfTe ; 
"  J'aimc  Ic  plaifir,  fans  ixio'eiTe;  • 

*'  J'aime  la  vie,  k  tCzn  crains  point  la  fin/*  St.  £vii  emond. 

'  Cap.  9.  *  Idem.  ^  Reflc£Uon  lo  fur  Loogin. 
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When  Phocion,  the  modeft,  the  gentle  Phocion,  was  led  to  execution,  he 
turned  to  one  of  his  fellow- fufFerers,  who  was  lamenting  his  own  hard  fate.  Is  it 
noi  glory  enough  for  yau^  fays  he,  that  you  die  w/V^.Phopi.on"? 

Pi. ACE  in  oppofition  tlie  plfture  which  Tacitus  draws  of  Vitellius,  fal'ea 
from  empire,  prolonging  his  ignominy  from  a  wretched  love  of  life,  delivered 
over  to  the  mercilefs  rabble  ;  toft,  bufFettcd,  and  kicked  about  \  and  conftrained^ 
by  their  holding  a  ponyard  under  his  chin,  to  raife  his  head,  and'  expofe  himfelf 
to  every  contumely.  What  abjeA  infamy  !  What  low  humiliation !  Yet  even  here^ 
fays  the  hiftorian,  he  difcovercd  fome  fymptoms  of  a  mind  not  wholly  degc* 
Derate.     To  a  tribune,  who  infulted  him,  he  replied,  /  amftittyour  emperor  '^. 

We  never  excufe  the  abfolute  want  of  fpirit  and  dignity  of  charader,  or  a  pro- 
er  fenfe  of  what  is  due  to  one*i  felf,  in  fociety  and  the  common  intercourfe  of 
ife.  This  vice  conftitutes  what  we  properly  caU  meamifs ;  when  a  man  can  fubmie 
to  the  bafeft  flavery,  in  order  to  gain  his  ends ;  fawn  upon  thofe,  who  abufe  him  \ 
and  degrade  himfelf  by  intimacies  and  familiarities  with  undeferving  inferiors.  A 
certain  degree  of  generous  pride  or  felf- value  is  fo  requilite,  that  the  abfence  of  it 
in  the  mind  difpleafes  after  the  fame  manner,  as  the  want  of  a  nofe^  eye,,  or  any 
of  the  moft  material  features  of  the  face  or  members  of  the  body  '. 

The  utility  of  COURAGE,  both  to  the  public  afid  to  the  perfon  pofleiTed  of 
it,  is  an  obvious  foundation  of  inerit :  But  to.  any  one,  who  duly  confiders  the 
matter,  it  will  appear,  that  this  quality  has  a  peculiar  luflre,^  which  it  derives 
wholly  from  itfelf,  and  from  that  noble  devation  infeparable  from  it.  Its  figure, 
drawn  by  painters  and  by  poets,  difplays^  in  each  feature,  a  fublimity  and  daring 
confidence  ;  which  catthes  the  'eye,  ^ngages^  the  afirftions,  and  diffufes,  by  fympa* 
thy,  a  like  fublimity. of  fentiment  over,  every  (p^&ator. 

Under  what  glorious  colors  does  D£Mostb£N£$  ^  reprefent  Philip  ^  where  the 
orator  apologizes  for  his  own  admintftration,  and  juftifies  that  pertinacious  love  of 
liberty,  with  which  he  had  infpired  the  Athenians.  **  I  beheld  Philip,**  fay§ 
he,  •'  he  with  whom  was  your  contcfft,  refolutelv,  while  in  purfuit  of  empire  and 
**  dominion,  expofing  himfelf  to  every  wpijnd ;  nis  eye  goared,  his  neck  wrefted, 
*'  his  arm,  his  thigh  pierced,  whatever  pkrt  of  his  body  fortune  (hoCild  feize  oit, 
*'  that  cheerfully  relincjui(hing ;  pfovided  that,  with  what  remained,  he  might 
*•  live  in  honor  and  renown.  And  ihall  it  be  faid,  that  he,  bom  in  Pblla,  a 
*«  place  heretofore  mean  and  ignoble,  fliould  be  infpired  with  fo  high  an^ambition 
"  and  thirft  of  fame :  While  you,  Athenians,  Grr.**    Thefc  praifcs  excite  the 


*  Plutarch,  in  Fhoc. 

'^  Tacit.  Wft.  lib.  3.  The  Mthor  entering 
upon  the  narration>  fays,  Laniafa  vf/fe,  fadum 
/pi3aiuLm  ducthatur^  wmliis  in^npaMtibuSt  nulla  in- 
lacrimante:  deformitas  exitos  mifericordiam  ab- 
ftulerat.  To  enter  thoroughly  into  this  method 
of  thinking,  we  mufl  make  allowanee  for  the  an- 
cient maxims,  that  no  one  ought  to  prolong  his 
life  after  it  became  diHionorable ;  but  as  he  had 
alwayt  a  right  to  difpoie  of  it,  it  then  became  a 
duty  to  part  with  it. 

*  The  abfence  of  a  virtue  may  often  be  a  vice; 
and  that  of  the  higheft  kind ;  as  in  the  indance 
itf  li^titttde,  aa  well  as  meanneb.    Where  we 


expeA  a  beauty,  thedifafpolntment  gives  an  nn- 
eafy  fenfation,  and  produces  a  real  deformity. 
An  abjednefs  of  charader,  likewife,  h  difgultful 
and  contemptible  in  another  view.  Where  a 
man  has  no  fenfe  of  value  in  himfelf,^  we  are 
not  likely  to  hive  any  higher  eflimation  of  him.. 
And  if  the  fame  perfon,  who  crouches  to  his  fu- 
periors,  is  infolent  to  his  inferiors  (as  often  hap- 
pens) this  contrariety  of  behavior,  inftead  of  cor- 
reeling  the  former  vice,  aggravates  it  extremely^ 
by  the  addition  of  a  vice,  ft.ll  more  odious.  See 
feft.  8. 
y  Pro  corona* 
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moft  lively  admiration  *,  but  the  views  prefented  by  the  orator,  carry  us  not,  we 
fee,  beyond  the  hero  himfelf,  nor  ever  regard  the  future  advantageous  confequences 
of  his  valor. 

The  martial  temper  of  the  Romans,  inflamed  by  continual  wars^  had  faifed 
their  efteem  of  courage  fo  high,  that,  in  their,  language,  it  was  called  virluef 
by  way  of  excellence  and  of  diftinftion  from  all  other  moral  qualities.  The  Suevi, 
in  the  opinion  of  Tacitus  *,  dreft  ibeir  hair  with  a  laudabk  intent :  Not  for  thepur^ 
^ofes  of  loving  vr  ieiftg  bdoved:  Tbey  adorned  tbemfehej  only  for  the r  enemies^  and  in 
inrder  to  appear  more  terrible.  A  fentiment  of  the  hiftorian,  which  would  found  a 
little  oddly,  in  other  nations  and  other  ages. 

The  Scythians,  according  to  Herodotus*,  after  Beaing  the  (kin  from 
the  heads  of  their  enemies,  whom  they  had  flain,  dreflcd  it  like  leather,  and  ufed 
it  as  a  towel ;  and  whoever  had  the  moft  of  thefe  towels  was  moft  efteemed  among 
them.  So  much  had  mardal  bravery,  in  that  nation,  as  well  as  in  many  others^ 
dcftroyed  the  fentiments  of  humanity  j  a  virtue  furely  much  more  ufefiil  and 
engaging. 

'Tis  indeed  obfervable,  that,  among  all  uncultivated  nations  who  have  not,  as 
yet,  had  full  experience  of  the  advantages  attending  beneficence,,  jufftice,  and  the' 
focial  virtues,  courage  is  the  predominant  excellence;  what  is  moft  celebrated  by 
poets,  recommended  by  parents  and  inftruftors,  and  admired  by  the  public  in 
general.  The  ethics  of  Homer  are,  in  this  particular,  very  different  from  thofe 
t)f  Fe MELON,  his  elegant  imitator ;  and  fuch  as  are  well  fuited  to  an  age,  in  which 
one  hero,  as  remarked  by  Thucydides*',  could  afk  another,  without  offence^ 
whether  or  not  he  was  a  robber.  Such  alfo,  very  lately,  was  the  fyftem  of 
ethics,  which  prevailed  in  many  barbarous  parts  of  Ireland  •,  if  we  may  credit 
Spenser,  in  his  judicious  account  of  the  ftate  of  that  kingdom  ^ 

Of  the  fame  clafs  of  virtues  with  courage  is  that  undifturbed,  philolbphtcti 
TRANQUILLITY,  fupcrior  to  pain,  forrow,  anxiety,  and  each  a(&ult  of  a4* 
Verfe  fortune.  Confcious  of  his  own  virtue,  fay  the  philofophers,  the  fagc  ele- 
vates himfelf  above  every  accident  of  life  ;  and  fecurely  placed  in  the  temple  of 
Wifdom,  looks  down  on  inferior  mortals,  engaged  in  piiriutc  of  hofiori,  riehes^ 
reputation,  and  each  frivolous  enjoyment.  Thefe  pretenfions^  no  doubt,  when 
ftretched  to  the  utmoft,  are  far  too  magnificent  for  human  nature.  They  carry, 
however,  a  grandeur,  with  them,  which  feizes  the  fpeftator,  and  ftrike&  him  with 
admiration.  And  the  nearer  we  can  approach,,  in  pra£btce,  to  this  Ibblime  tran- 
quillity and  indifference  (for  we  muft  diftinguifh  it  from  a  ftupid  infenfitrillty)  the 
more  fecure  enjoyment  fhall  we  attain  within  ourfelves,  and  the  ^lore  greatnefs  oi 
mind  fhall  we  difcover  to  the  world.  The  philofophical  tranquillity  may,  indeed^ 
be  confidered  only  as  a  branch  of  magnanimity. 

Who  admires  not  Socrates;  his  perpetual  ferenity  and  ccmtentment,  amidft 
the  greateft  poverty  and  domeftic  vexations ;  his  refolute  contempt  of  riches,  and 

2  De  moribus  Germ.  dcring  a  while  up  and  down  idly  the  coantiy* 

^  Lib.  4.  ^  Lib.  f .  taking  only  meat,  he  at  laft  falleth  intofome  bad 

*  It  is  a  common  ufe,  h\^  he,  amongd  their  occaiiony  that  fhall  be  ofFered  ;  which  being  once 

genttemen*s  fons,  that,  a»  (oorf  as  they  are  able  to  made  known,  he  is  (henceforth  coimted  a  man  of 

tife  their  weapons,  they  flrait  gather  to  themfelves  worth,  in  whom  there  is  courage. 

three  or  four  ilragglers  or  kern,'  with  whom  wan- 

M  m  m  2  magnanimous 
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magrtanimous  care  of  prefefving  Bberty,  while  he  refufed  all  afliftanre  frotn  hi* 
friends  and  dilciples,  and  avoided  even  the  dependence  of  an  obligation  ?  Epictb- 
Tus  had  not  fo  much  as  a  door  to  his  little  houfe  or  hovel  •,  and  therefore,  foon  loft 
his  iix)n  lamp,  the  only  furniture  which  he  had  worth  taking.  But  refolving  to  dif- 
appoint  all  robbers  for  the  future,  he  fupplied  its  place  with  an-earthern  lamp,  of 
which  he  very  peaceably  kept  poficffion  ever  after.. 

Ik  iantiquity,  the  heroes  of  philofophy,  as  well  as  thofe  of  war  and  patriotifmi 
have  a  grandeur  and  force  of  fentiment,  which  aftoniflies  our  narrow  fouls,  and  is 
rafhly  rejeded  as  extravagant  and  fupernatural.  They,  in  their  turn,  L  allow,. 
would  have  had  equal  reafon  to  confider  as  romantic  and  incredible,,  the  degree 
of  humanity,  clemency,  order,  tranquillity,  and  other  focial  virtues,  to  which,  in  ^ 
the  adminiftration  of  government,  we  have  attained  in  modern  times,  had  any  one 
been  then  able  to  have  made  a  fair  reprefentation  of  them.  Such  is  the  compen- 
fation,  which  nature,  or  rather  education,  has  made  in.  the  diftribution  of  exceU 
lencies  and  virtues,  in  thefe  different  ages. 

The  merit  of  BENEVOLENCE,  arifing  from  its  utility,  and  its  tendency^  tO' 
the  good  of  mankind,  has  been  already  explained,  and  is,,  no  doubt,  the  fource 
of  a  confideraUe  part  of  that  efteem,  which  is  fo  univerfallypaid  it»     But  it  will 
alfo  be  allowed,  that  the  very  foftnefs  and  tendernefs  of:  the  fentiment».  its  en- 
gaging endearments,  its  fond  expreflfions,  its  delicate  attentions  ;  and  all  that  flow; 
of  mutual  confidence  and  regard,  which  enter  into  a  warm  attachment  of  love  and; 
friendOiip:  It  will  be  allowed,  I  fay,  that  thefe  feelings, .  being  delightful  io  theovr 
ielves,  are  neceflarily  communicated  to  the  fpeAators,..  and  mek  them  ioieo  the 
fame  fondnefs-  and  delicacy.     The  tear&  naturally  ftart  in  ouf  eyes<  on  the;  appre* 
henfion  of  a  warm  fentiment  of  this  nature :  Our  bread  heaveis,  our  heart  is  a^<r- 
tated,  and  every  humane  tender  principle  of  our  frame,  is  fetinmotion,  and  g^es  > 
usthe  purefl  and  moft  fatisfadory  enjoyment,. 

When  poets  form  defcriptions  of  Elyzian  fields,  where  die  bkflM  inhabitants 
ftand  in  no  need  of  each  other's,  afliftance,  they  yet  represent  them  as  m^ntaining  \ 
a  conflant  entercourfe  of  love   and  friendfhip,  and  footh  our  fancy  with  the* 
pleafing  im^  of  thefe  foftand  gentle  paffions.     The  idea  of  tender  tranquillity 
in  a  paftoral  Arcadia  is  agreeable  from  a  like,  principle,  as:  has  beenr :  obferved ; 
above  ^. 

Who  would  live  amidft  perpetual  wrangling,  and  feolding, .  and  mutual  re-» 
preaches  ?  The  roughnefs  and  harfhnefs^  of  thefe  emotions  difturb  and  difpleafe  us  i 
We  fufFer  by  contagion  and  fympathy ;  nor  can  we  remain  indifferent  ifpedtators^ . 
fven  tho*  certain,  that  no  pernicious  confcquences  would  ever  follow  from  fuch ; 
angry  pafQons. 

As  a  certain  proof,  that  the  whole  merit  of  benevolence  is  not  derived  from  its 
ufefulnefs,  we  may  obfcrve,  that,  in  a  kind  way  of  blame,  we  fay,  a  perfon  is  too 
gocd  \  when  he  exceeds  his  part  in  fociety,  and  carries  his  attention  for  others  ber 
yond  the  proper  bounds  and  meafure.  In  like  manner,  we  fay  a  man  is  too  high- 
fpiriiedy  too  intrepid:^  too  indifferent  about  fortune :  Reproaches,  which  really,  ac 
the  bottom,  imply  more  efleem  than  many  panegyrics.  Being  accuflomed  to  rate 
the  merit  and  demerit  of  characters  chiefly  by  their  ufual  or  pernicious  tendenciest 
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we  cannot  forbear  applying  the  epithet  of  blame,  when  we  difcover  a  fentimcnt, 
which  rifes  to  a  degree  tiiat  ishurtful :  But  it  may  happen,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
iw  noble  elevation,  :or  its  engaging  tendernefs  fo  feizes  the  heart,  as  rather  to  en- 
creaft  our  friend  (hip  and  concern  tor  the  perfon  •. 

The  amours  and  attachments  of  Harry  the  IVth,  during  the  civil  wars  of  the 
league,  frequently  hurt  his  interell  and  his  caufc  ;  but  all  the  young,  at  lead,  and 
amorous,  who  can  fympathize  with  the  tender  paflions,  will  allow,  that  this  very 
wcaknefs  (for  they  will  readily  call  it  luch)  chiefly  endears  that  hero,  and  intcrelh 
them  in  his  fortunes. 

The  exceffive  bravery,  and  refolute  inflexibility  of  Charles  the  Xllth  ruined 
his  own.  country,  and  infefted  all  his  neighbors:  But  have  fuch  fplendor  and 
gr^atnefs  in  their  appearance,  as  ftrike  us  with  admiration  ;  and  they  might, 
in  fome  degree,  be  even  approved  of,  if  they,  betrayed  not  fometimes  too  evident 
fymptoms  of  madnefs  and  diforder. 

The  ATHENiANs^pretended  to  the  firft  invention  of  agriculture  and  of  laws  -, 
and  always  valued  themfelves  extremely  on  the  benefit  thereby  procured  to  the 
whole  race  of  mankind.  They  alfo  boaftcd,  and  with  reafon,  of  their  warlike 
onterprizes  •,  particularly  againft  thofe  innumerable  fleets  and  armies  of  Persians, 
which  invaded  Greece  during  the  reign  of  Darius  and  Xerxes.  But  tho*  there 
be  no  comparifon,  in  point  oriitrlity,  between  thefe  peaceful  and  military  honors ;. 
yet  we  find,  that  the  orators,  who  have  wrote  fuch  elaborate  panegyrics  on  that- 
famous  city,  hav^  chiefly  triumphed  in  difplaying  the  warlike  atchievcments. . 
Lvsias,,  Thucvdides,  Plato  and  Isocrates  difcover,  all  of  them,  the  fame 
partiality  5.  which,  tho'  condemned  by  calm  reafon  and  refledtion,  appears  fo  natu- 
ral in  the  mind  of  man. 

'Tis  obfervable,  that:  the  great  charm  of  poetry  eonfiftsin  livelypiflures  of  the 
fublime  pafljons,  magnanimity,  courage,  difdain  of  fortune ;  or  thofe  of  the  tender 
aflTfftions,  love  and  friendfliip  5 .  which  warm  the  heart,  and  diflFufe  over  it  fimil^ 
fcntimcnts  and  emotions..  And  tho*  every  kind  of  paflTion,  even  the  moft  difa- 
greeable,  fuch  as  grief  and  anger,  are  obferved,..  when  excited  by  poetry,  to  con- 
vey a  fatisfaftion,  from  a  mechanifm  of  nature,  not  eafy  to  be  explained  :  Yet 
thofe  more  elevated  or  fofter  afFeftions  have  a  peculiar  influence,  and  pleafe  from 
more  than  one  caufc  or  principle.  Not  to  mention,  that  they  alone  interefl:  us  in 
the  fortune  of.  the  perfons  reprefented, .  or  conununicatc  any  efteem  and  afi^eftion; 
for  their  charader. 

And  can  it.  poffibly.  be  doubted,,  that  this  talent  itfelf  of  poets,  to  move  tht 
paflfions,  this  PATHETIC  and  SUBLIME  of  fentknent,  is  a  very  confiderable 
merit,  and  being,  enhanced  by  its  extreme  rarity,  may  exalt  the  perfon  pofleflTed  of  • 
it,  above  every  charafter.of  the  age,  in  which  he  lives?*  The  prudence,  addrefs, 
fteadineis,  and  benign  government  of  Augustus,  adorned  with  all  the  fplendor  of 
his  noble  birth  and  imperial  crown,  render  him  but  an  unequal  competitor  for  fame 
with  Virgil,  who  lays  nothing  into  the  oppofite  fcale  but  the  divine  beauties  of  his 
poetical  genius. 

•Cheerfaln^fscoaldfcarcetdmitofbUmefrbin    charaAcrifticof folL/i  a&d  on  that  accooDt> -dif- 
its  cxccfs,  were  it  not  that  diflblute  mirth,  witboQt    guftfiil* 
a  proper  caaie  or  fubjeCt,  is  a  fare  fymptom  and 
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The  vf  fy  fenfiWlity  to  thefc  beauties  or  a  DELICACY  of  tafte,  is  hfelf  a 
beauty  in  any  character ;  as  conveying  the  pureft,  the  moft  ducablc,  and  mod:  ia- 
nocent  of  all  enjoyments. 

These  are  fome  inftances  of  the  fpecies  of  virtue,  that  are  praifed  from  the  im- 
mediate pleafure,  which  they  communicate  to  the  peifon,  poflefled  of  them.  No 
views  of  utility  or  of  future  beneficial  confequences  enter  into  this  fentiment  of  ap- 
probation; yet  is  it  of  a  kind  fimilar  to  that  other  fentiment,  which  arifes  from 
views  of  public  or  private  utility.  The  fame  focial  fympathy,  we  may  ••bferve^ 
or  fellow-feeling  with  human  happinefs  or  mifery,  gives  rife  to  both -,  and  this 
analogy  in  all  the  parts  of  the  prcfent  theory,  may  juftly  be  regarded  as  a  confir- 
mation of  it. 


SECTION     VIIL 

OF    QUALITIES    IMMEDIATELY    AGREEABLE 

TO    OTHERS^ 

AS  the  mutual  fliocks,  in  fociety^  and  the  oppof^tions  of  irrtereft  and  feJf-Iove 
have  conftrained  mankind  to  eftablilh  the  laws  oi  jufiice^  in  twdcr  to  pre- 
ferve  the  advantages  of  common  afliftance  and  protedion:  In  like  manner,  the  eter- 
nal contrarieties,  in  company^  of  men's  pride  and  fclf-cooceit,  have  introduced  the 
rulesofGOOD-MANNERS  or  POLITENESS  ;  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  intercourfe  of  minds,  and  an  undifturbed  commerce  and  converfation.  Among 
well-bred  people,  a  mutual  deference  is  affefted :  Contempt  of  others  difguifed : 
Authority  concealed  :  Attention  given  to  each  in  his  turn  :  And  an  eafy  ftream 
of  converfation  maintained,  without  vehemence,  without  mvtual  interruption^ 
without  eagernefs  for  viftorVt  and  without  any  airs  of  fuperiority.  Thefe  atten- 
tions and  regards  are  immediately  agreeable  to  others,  abftraftcd  from  any  confi- 
deration  of  utility  or  beneficial  tendencies :  They  conciliate  afFeftion,  promote 
efteem,  and  enhance  extremely  the  merit  of  the  perfon,  who  regulates  his  behavior 
by  them. 

Many  of  the  forms  of  breeding  are  ^bitrary  and  cafual :  But  the  thing  ex- 
prefied  by  them  is  ftill  the  fame.  A  Spaniard  goes  out  of  his  own  houfe  befom 
his  gueft,  to  fignify  that  he  leaves  him  matter  of  all.  In  other  countries,  the 
landlord  walks  out  laft,  as  a  common  mark  of  deference  and  regard. 

But,  in  order  to  render  a  man  perfeft  good-cvrnfany^  he  muft  have  WIT 
and  INGENUITY  as  well  as  good-manners.     What  wit  is,  it  may  not  be 

'  'Tls  the  definition  of  virtue,  that  'tis  a  quality  cicty,  or  ufeful  or  agreeable  tO  the  p^fforl  him- 

tfthe  mind  agreeable  io  or  approved  of  hy  e<ijery  onty  felf ;  others  produce  it  more  imn^ediately  ;  Which 

twho  confidenor  contemplates  it.     But  fome  qualities  is  the  clafs  of  virtues  herf  ooniidered« 
ptoduce  pleafure^  becaufe  they  are  ufeful  to  fo- 
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eafy  to  define;  but  Vis  eafy  furely  to  determine,  that  'tis  a  quality  immediately 
agreeahk  to  others,  and  communicating,  on  its  firft  appearance,  a  lively  joy  and 
latisfaftion  to  eveiy  one,  whahas  any  comprchenfion  of  it.  The  mod  profound 
metaphyfics,  indeed,  might  be  employed,  in  explaining  the  various  kinds  and 
fpecies  of  wit ;  and  many  clafles  of  it,  which  are  now  received  on  the  fole  tefti> 
mony  of  taftc  and  fentiment,  might,  perhaps,  be  refolved  into  more  general  prin- 
ciples. But  this-  is  fufficicnt  for  our  prefent  purpofe,  that  it  does  not  affeft  tafte- 
and  fcntimrnt,  and  ^bellowing  an  immediate  enjoyment,  is  a  fure  fource  of  appro* 
bation  and  affeftion. 

In  countries,  iMfere  men  pafs  all  their  nme  in  converlktion,  and  vifits  and  aP- 
femblies,  thefe  companionable  qualities,  fo  to  fpeak,  are  of  high  eftimation,  and 
form  a  chief  part  of  pcrfonal  merit.  In  countries,  where  men  live  a  more  domef- 
tic  life,  and  either  are  employed  in  bufmefs  or  amufc  thcmfelvcs  in  a  narrower 
circle  of  acquaintance,  the  more  folid  qualities  are  chiefly  regarded.  Thus  I  have 
often  obferved,  that,  among  the  Filench,  the  firff  queftions,.  with  regard  to  a 
ftranger,  are.  Is  bt polite?  Has  be  wit?  In  our  own  country,  the  chief  praife  be- 
ftowed,  is  always  that  of  2l  good-natured^  fenftblefelhw. 

In  converiation,  the  lively  fpirit  of  dialogue  is  agreeable:^  even  to  thofe  who  de^ 
fire  not  to  have  any  fhare  of  the  difcourfe  :  Hence  the  teller  of  long  ftories  or  a 
pompous  declaimer  is  very  little  approved  of.  But  mod  men  defire  likewife  their 
turn  in  the  converfation,  and  regard,  with  a  very  evil  eye,  that  loquacity^  whicb 
deprives  them  of  a  right  they  are  naturally  fo  jealous  of. 

There  are  a  fet  ofharmlefs  liars^  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  company,  who 
deal  much  in  the  marvelous.  Their  ufual  intention  is  to  pleafe  and  entertain  ^ 
but  as  men  are  delighted  with  nothing  but  what  they  conceive  to  be  truth,  thefe 
people  miftake  extremely  the  means  of  pleafing,  and  incur  univerfal  blame. 
Some  indulgence,  however,  to  lying  or  fiftion  is  given  in  humorous  ftories  ;  be- 
eaufe  it  is  there  really  agreeable  and  entertaining  •,  and  truth  is  not  of  any 
importance. 

Eloquence,  genius  of  all  kinds,  even  good  fenfe,  and  found  reafoning,  when 
k  rifes  to  an  emment  degree,  and  is  employed  upon  fubjefts  of  any  confiderabic 
dignity  and  nice  difcernment ;  all  thefe  qualities  feem  immediately  agreeable,  and 
have  a  merit  diftinft  from  their  ufefulnefs.  Rarity,  likewife,  which  fo  much 
enhances  the  price  of  every  thing,  muft  fet  an  additional  vakie  on  thefe  noble  ta- 
lents of  the  human  mind. 

Modesty  may  bejinderftood  in  different  fenfes,  even  abftrafted  from  chart itv, 
which  has  been  already  treated  of.  It  fomerimes  means  that  tendernefs  an  1  nicety^ 
of  h. nor,  that  apprehenfion  of  blame,  that  dread  of  intruHon  or  injury  towards 
others,  that  Pudor,  which  is  the  proper  guardian  of  every  kind  of  virtue,  and  a 
fure  prefervative  againft  vice  and  corruption.  But  its  moft  ufual  meaning  is 
when  it  is  oppofcd  to  impudence  and  arrogance^  and  exprefles  a  diffidence 
of  our  own  judgment,  and  a  due  attention  and  regard  to  others.  In  young  men 
chiefly,  this  quality  is  a  fure  fign  of  good  fcnfe  •,  and  is  alfo  the  certain  means  of 
augmenting  that  endowment,  by  prcfcrving  their  ears  open  to  inftruftion,  and 
mal;ing  them  ftill  grafp  after  new  attainments.  But  it  has  a  farther  charm  to  every 
fpedtator ;  by  flattering  each  man'*  vanity,  and  prefcnting  the  appearance  of  a 
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docile   pupil,  who  receives,    with  proper  attention  and  refpefl;,    every  word 
they  utter*. 

A  DEsinE  of^famc,  reputation,  or  a  charadter  with  others,  is  fo  far  from  being 
blameable,  that  it  fcems  infeparable  from  virtue,  genius,  capacity,  and  a  ge- 
nerous or  noble  difpofition.  An  attention,  even  to  trivial  matters,  in-order  te 
pkafe,  is  alfo  expetted  and  demanded  by  fociety ;  and  no  one  is  furprized,  if  he 
finds  a  man  in  company,  to  obferve  a  greater  elegance  of  drefs  and  more  pleaifant 
flow  of  converfation  than  when, he  paffes  his  time,  at  home,  and  with  his  own 
family.  Wherein,  then,  confifts  VAN  I  T  Y,  which  is  fo  juftly  regarded  as  a 
fault  or  imperfe£tion.?  It  fcems  to  conQft  chiefly  in  fuch  an  incefmperate  difplay  of 
our  advantages,  honors  and  accompli(hments  ;  in  fuch  an  importunate  and  open 
demand  of  praifcand  admiration,  as  is  offenfive  to  others,  and  encroaches  too  far 
on  tbeir  fecret  vanity  and  ambition.  It  is  befidcs  a  fure  fymptom  of  the  want  of 
true  dignity  and  elevation  of  mind,  which  is  fo  great  an  ornament  to  any  charac- 
ter. For  why  that  impatient  defire  of  applaufe  -,  as  if  you  were  not  juftly  entitled 
'to  it,  and  might  not  reafonably  expedl  that  it  would  for  ever  attend  you  ?  Why  (b 
anxious  to  inform  us  of  the  great  company  which  you  have  kept  -,  the  obliging 
things,  which  were  faid  to  you  -,  the  honors,  the  diftindbions  which  you  met  with ; 

s  Mf  a  have  in  general  a  joiuch  greater  propenfity         Re  mull  be  a  vtry  fuperficial  thinker,  who  ima- 
to  over- value  than  under* value  chemfelves;  noc-  gines  that  all  ir (lances  of  mutual  deference  are 
«i'ith  (Ian  ding  (he  opinion  of  Aristo-:  lt.     This  to  be  undtrftocd  ineirneft    and  ihat  a  man  would 
makes  us  more  jealous  of  tlfeexcefs  on  itie  former  be  more  elleema'ole  for  being  ignorant  of  his  owa 
iide,  and  C'ufcs  us  to  regard,  with  a  particular  in-  merits  and  accomp!i(hments.    A  fmall  bya(s  to- 
dulgence„allteQd''ncyto.mode(lyandreir-difHdence;  wards  modedy,  even  in  the  internal  fentiments* 
ai  eiieeming  the  danger  lefs  of  falling  into  any  vi-  is  favorably  regarded,  efpecially  in  young  people ; 
cious  extreme  of  th^t  nature.     'Tis  thus,  in  coun-  and  a  ftrong  byafs  is  required  in  the  outward  be« 
tries,  where  men's  bodies  are  apt  to  exceed  in  cor-  havior ;  But  this  excludes  roc  a  noble  pride  and 
pulency,  perfonal   beauty  is  placed  in  a  mudi  fpirlt,  which  may  openly  difplay  itfelf  in  its  full 
greater  degree  of  ilendernefs,  than  in  countries  extent,  when  one  lies  under  calumny  or  oppref- 
where  that  is  the  moft  ufual  defedl.     Being  fo  of-  fion  of  any  kind.     The  generous  contumacy  of 
ten  (liuck  with  inllances  of  one  fpecies  of  defor-  Socratls,  as  Cicero  calls  it,  has  been  highly 
^mity,  men  think  they  can  never  keep  at  too  great  celebrated  in  all  ages ;  and  when  joined  to  the 
.a  didance  from  it,  and  wi(h   always  to  have  a  ufual   modefty  of  his   behavior,    forms  a  moft 
leaning  to  the  oppofite  fide.     In    like  manner,  (hining charader.     Jphicrites,  the  Athbniah 
were  the  door  opened  to  felf-praife,  and  were  general,  being  accufed  of  betraying  the  interefb 
^Iontaicne's  maxim  obfeived,  that  one  (hould  of  his  country,  afked  his  accufer.  Would yow,  fays 
fay  as  frankly,  /  have  fenfe^  I  haxe  learning,  I  he,  on  a  like  occajion  have  heen  guilty  of  that  crime  f 
have  r  our  age  y  leautyy  or  n.vit ;  as  'tis  fure  we  often  By  no  means  ^  replied  the  other,     ^nd  can  you  then 
think  fo;  were  this  the  cafe,  I  fay,  every  one  is  imagine,  cried  the  hero,  that  Iphicrates  avouJd 
^cnfible,  that  fuch  a  flood  of  impertinence  would    he  guilty?  Quinctil.  lib.  5.  cap.  12.     In  (hort, 
break  in  upon  us  as  would  render  fociety  wholly  a  generous  fpiritand  felf-value,  well  founded,  de* 
intolerable.  For  this  reafon  cuflom  has  e(labli(hed  cently  difguifed,  and  courageoufly  fupported  un- 
it as  a  rule,  in  common  focicties.  that  men  (hould  not  der  diftrefs  and  calumny,  is  a  very  great  virtue, 
indulge  themfelves  in  felf-praife,  nor  even  fpeak  and  feems  to  derive  its  merit  from  the  noble  cle- 
much  of  themfelves  ;  and  'tis  only  among  intimate     vation  of  its  fentiment,  or  its  immediate  agreea- 
friends  or  people  of  very  manly  behavior,  that  01  e     blenefs  to  its  pofle(ror.     In  oidinary  charaders, 
is  allo\^ed  to  do  himfelf  juftice.     No  body  finds     we  approve  of  a  byafs  towards  mode^y,  which  is 
fault  with  Maurice,  prince  of  Or  a  no  e.  for  his     a  quality  immediately  agreeable  to  others  :  The 
reply  to  one,  who  a(ked  him  whom  he  efteemed  vicious  excefs  of  the  former  virtue,  viz,  infolence 
the  firft  general  of  the  age,  7 he  marquis  de  J>pi-  or  haughtinefs,  is   immediately  difagreeable   to 
NOLA,  faid  he,  i»  the/econd,     Tho'  'tis  obfervable,  others :  1  he  excefs  oi  the  latter  is  fo  to  the  pof- 
that  the  felf-praife  implied  is  here  better  implied,  fefTor.     Thus  are  the  boundaries  of  thcfc  duties 
than  if  it  had  been  diredlly  expreded,  without  any  adjufted. 
cover  or  difguifc. 
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as  if  thefe  were  not  things  of  courfe,  and  what  we  could  readily,  of  ourfelves^, 
have  imagined,  without  being  told  of  them  ? 

DECENCY,  or  a  proper  regard  to  ^e,  fex,  charafter  and  ftation  in  the- 
world,  may  be  ranked  among  the  qualities,  which  are  immediately  agreeable  to. 
others,  and  which,  by  that  means^  acquire  praife  and  approbation.  An  effemi- 
nate behavior  in  a  man,  a  rough  manner  in  a  woman ;  thefe  are  ugly,,  becaufe  un- 
fuitable  to  each  charadter,  and  different  from  the  qualities  whidi  we  exped:  in  the 
fexes.  *Tis  as  if  a  tragedy  abounded  in  comic  beauties,  or  a  Tomedy  in  tragic. 
The  difproportions  hurt  the  eye,  and  convey  a  difagreeable  fentiment  to  the  fpec- 
tators,  the  fource  of  blame  and  difapprobation.  This  is  that  indecorum^  which  is. 
explained  fo  much  at  large  by  Cicero  in  his  offices. 

Among  the  other  virtues,  we  may  alfo  give  CLEANLINESS  a  place  •,  fince 
it  naturally  renders  us  agreeable  to  others,,  and  is  no  inconliderable  fource  of 
love  and  affcftion.  No  one  will  deny,  that  a  negligence  in  this  particular  is  a 
fault ;  and  as  faults  are  nothing  but  fmallcr  vices,  and  this  fault  can  have  no  other 
origin  than  the  uneafy  fenfation,  which  it  excites  in  others ;  we  may,  in  this  in- 
ftance,  feemingly  fo  trivial,  clearly  difcover  the  origin  of  moral  diftindtions, 
about  which  the  learned  have  involved  themfelves  in  fuch  mazes  of  perplexity  and 
error. 

But  befides  all  the  /argr^^^fc  qualities,  the  origin  of  whofe  beauty  we  carr,  in? 
fomc  degree,  explain  and  account  for,  there  ffill  rcinains  fomething.  myfterious: 
and  inexplicable,,  which  conveys  an  immediate  fatisfaftion  to  the  fpeftator,  but 
how,  or  why,  or  for  what  realon,  he  cannot  pretend  to  determine.  There  is  a 
M  A  N  N  E  R,  a  grace,  a  gentednefs,  and  1-know-not- what,  which  fome  men  po£^ 
fefs  above  others,  which  is  very  different  from  external  beauty  and  comeltnefs* 
and  which,  however,  catches  our  affeftion  almoft  as  fuddenly  and  power&lly.  And 
tho*  this  manner  be  chiefly  talked  of  in  the  paffion  between  the  fexes,  whefe  the- 
concealed  magic  is  eafily  explained,,  yet  furcly  much,  of  it  prevails  in  aM  our  efti- 
mation  of  charadters,.  and  forms  no  inconfiderablie  part  of  perfonal  meritr.  This 
clafs  of  virtues,  therefore,  muft  be  trufted  entirely  to  the  blind,  but  fure  teftimonjjjf 
of  tafte  and  fentiment  -,  and  muft  be  confidered  as  a  part  of  ethics,  left  by  natur^i 
to  baffle  all  the  pride  of  philofophy,  and  make  her  fcnfible  of  her  narrow  bounda* 
ries  and  flender  acquifitions. 

We  approve  of  another,,  becaufe  of  his  wit,  politenefi,  modefty„  decency,  or 
any  agreeable  quality  which  he  pofleflfes ;  altho*"  he  be  not  of  our  acquaintfflice^ 
nor  has  ever  given  us  any  entertainment,  by  means  of  thcfe  accompliftiments*  The 
idea,  which  we  form  of  their  effedl  on  his  acquaintance^  has  an  agreeable  influence 
on  our  imagination,  and  gives  us  the  fentiment  of  approbation.  This  priociplK 
enters  into  all  the  judgmeats,  which  we  form  concerning  morals. 
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SECTION       IX. 

CONCLUSION    OF    THE    WHOLE. 

PART      I. 

IT  may  juftly  appear  furprizing,  that  any  man,  in  fo  late  an  age,  (hould  find 
it  rcquifite  to  prove,  by  elaborate  reafonings,  that  VIRTUE  or  PERSONAL 
MERIT  confifts  altogether  in  the  pofTeflion  of  mental  qualities,  ufeful  or  agree- 
able to  the  perfon  himfelf  or  to  ethers.  It  might  be  expected  that  this  principle 
would  have  occurred  even  to  the  firft  rude,  unpraftifed  enquirers  concerning  mo- 
rals, and  been  received,  from  its  own  evidence,  without  any  argument  or  difpu- 
tation.  Whatever  is  valuable  in  any  kind,  fo  naturally  clafles  itfelf  under  thedi- 
vifion  of  ufeftd  or  agreeable^  the  utile  or  the  dulce^  that  'tis  not  eafy  to  imagine,  why 
we  (hould  ever  feck  farther,  or  confider  the  queftion  as  a  matter  of  nice  refearch 
or  enquiry.  And  as  every  thing  ufeful  or  agreeable  muft  poflfefs  thefe  qualities 
with  regard  either  to  the  perfon  himfelf  or  to  others^  the  compleat  delineation  or 
defcription  of  merit  feems  to  be  performed  as  naturally  as  a  fhadow  is  cad  by  the 
fun,  or  an  image  is  reflefted  upon  water.  If  the  ground,  on  which  the  fhadow 
is  caft,  be  not  broken  and  uneven ;  nor  the  furface,  from  which  the  image  is  re* 
flefled,  difturbed  and  confufed  ;  a  juft  figure  is  immediately  prefented,  without 

'  any  art  or  attention.     And  it  feems  a  reaibnable  piiefumption,  that  fyftems  and 
hypothefes  have  perverted  our  natural  underftanding ;  when  a  theory,  fo  fimple 

.  and  obvious,  could  fo  long  have  efcaped  the  moft  elaborate  examination. 

But  however  the  cafe  may  have  fared  with  philofophy ;  in  common  life,  thefe 

principles  are  Hill  implicitly  maintained ;  nor  is  any  other  topic  of  praife  or  blame 
ever  recurred  to,  when  we  employ  any  panegyric  or  fatyre,  any  applaufe  or  cen- 
fure  of  human  aftion  and  behavior.  If  we  obferve  men,  in  every  intercourfe  of 
bufinefs  or  pleafure,  in  each  difcourfe  and  converfation ;  we  fhall  find  them  no 
where,  except  in  the  fchools,  at  any  lofs  upon  this  fubjeft.  What  fo  natural, 
for  inftance,  as  the  following  dialogue?  You  are  very  happy,  we  (hall  fuppofe 
one  to  fay,  addrefling  himfelf  to  another,  that  you  have  given  your  daughter  to 
Cleanthes.  He  is  a  man  of  honor  and  humanity.  Every  one,  who  has  any 
intercourfe  with  him,  is  fure  oi  fair  and  kind  treatment  **.  I  congratulate  you  too, 
fays  another,  on  the  promifing  expedlations  of  this  fon-in-law  ;  whofe  afliduous 
application  to  the  ftudy  of  the  laws,  whofe  quick  penetration  and  early  knowlege 
both  of  men  and  bufinefs,  prognofticate  the  greateft  honors  and  advancement  *. 
You  furprize  me  much,  replies  a  third,  when  you  talk  of  Cleanthes  as  a  man 
of  bufinefs  and  application.  I  met  him  lately  in  a  circle  of  the  gayeft  company, 
and  he  was  the  very  life  and  foul  of  our  converfation :  So  much  wit  with  good- 

^manners  j  fo  much  gallantry  without  afFedation ;  fo  much  ingenious  knowlege  fo 

^  Qualities  ufeful  to  others.  '  Qualities  ufeful  to  the  pefifoD  himfelf. 
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genteely  delivered,  I  have  never  before  obferved  in  any  one  ^.  You  would  ad- 
mire him  ftill  more,  fays  a  fdurth,  if  you  knew  him  more  familiarly.  That  cheer- 
fulnefs,  which  you  might  remark  in  him,  is  not  a  fudden  flafh  ftruck  out  by  com- 
pany :  It  runs  thro*  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  and  prefcrves  a  perpetual  ferenity 
on  his  countenance,  and  tranquillity  in  his  foul.  He  has  met  with  fcvere  trials^, 
misfortune^  as  well  as  dangers ;  and  by  his  greatnefs  of  mind,  was  ftill  fuperior 
to  all  of  them  K  The  image,  gentlemen,  which  you  have  ^cre  delineated  of 
Cleanthes,  cry  I,  is  that  of  accomplifhed  merit.  Each  of  you  has  given  a 
ftrokeof  the  pencil  to  his  figure  -,  and  you  have  unawares  exceeded  all  the  pifturcs 
drawn  by  Gratian  or  Castiglione.  A  philofopher  might  feleft  this  charadcr 
as  a  model  of  perfcd  virtue. 

And  as  every  quality,  which  is  ufeful  or  agreeable  to  ourfelves  or  others,  is, 
in  common  life,  admitted  under  the  denomination  of  virtue  or  perfonal  merit ; 
fo  no  other  will  ever  be  received,  where  men  judge  of  things  by  their  natural, 
unprejudiced  reafon,  without  the  delufive  gloffes  of  fuperftition  and  falfe  religion. 
Celibacy,  fafting,  penances,  mortification,  felf-denial,  humility,  filence,  foUtude, 
and  the  whole  train  of  monkifh  virtues ;  for  what  reafon  are  they  every  where  re- 
jcfted  by  men  of  fenfe,  but  becaufe  they  fcrve  no  manner  of  purpofe  •,  neither  ad- 
vance a  man's  fortune  in  the  world,  nor  render  him  a  more  valuable  member  of 
fociety  ;  neither  qualify  him  for  the  entertainment  of  company,  nor  encreafe  his  . 
power  of  felf-enjoyment  ?  We  obferve,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  crofs  all  thefe 
deHreable  ends  •,  ftupify  the  underftanding  and  harden  the  heart,  obfcure  the  fan- 
cy and  fower  the  temper.  Wc  juflly,  therefore,  transfer  them  to  the  oppofitc 
column,  and  place  them  in  the  catalogue  of  vices  ;  nor  has  any  fuperfticion  force 
Tufficient,  among  men  of  the  worJd,  to  pervert  entirely  thefe  natural  fcntiments. 
A  gloomy,  hair-brained  enthufiaft,  after  his  death,  may  have  place  in  the  ca- 
lendar  ;  but  will  fcarce  ever  be  admitted,  when  alive,  into  intimacy  and  fociety, 
except  by  thofe  who  are  as  delirious  and  difmal  as  himfelf. 

It  feems  a  happinefs  in  the  prefent  theory,  that  it  enters  not  into  that  vulg^:^ 
difpute  concerning  the  degrees  of  benevolence  or  felf-love,  which  prevail  in  humlP^ 
nature  *,  a  difpute  which  is  never  likely  to  have  any  iflfue,  both  becaufe  men,  who 
have  taken  party »  are  not  eafily  convinced,  and  becaufe  the  phaenomena,  which 
can  be  produced  on  either  (ide,  are  fo  difperfed,  fo  uncertain,  and  fulled  to  fo 
many  interpretations,  that  'tis  fcarce  poffible  accurately  to  compare  them,  or  draw 
from  them  any  determinate  inference  or  conclulion.  'Tis  fufficient  for  our  prefent 
purpofe,  if  it  be  allowed,  what  furely,  without  the  greateft  abfurdity,  cannot  be 
difputed,  that  there  is  fome  benevolence,  however  fmall*  infufed  into  ourbofom  ; 
fome  fpark  of  friendfhip  for  human  kind  *,  fome  particle  of  the  dove,  kneaded  in- 
to our  frame,  together  with  the  elements  of  the  wolf  and  ferpent.  Let  thefe  ge- 
nerous fentiments  be  fuppoled  ever  fo  weak  ;  let  them  be  fufficient  to  move  even 
a  hand  or  finger  of  our  body  ^  they  muft  ftill  dired  the  determinations  of  our  mind, 
and  where  every  thing  clfc  is  equal,  produce  a  cool  preference  of  what  is  ufeful  and 
ferviceable  to  mankind,  above  what  is  pernicious  and  dangerous.  A  tm^ral  dif- 
tinltiony  therefore,  immediately  arifes;  a  general  fentiment  of  blame  ^nd  approb^- 

^  Qualities  immediately  agreeable  to  others*  '  Qualities  immediately  agreeable  to  the 

perfoD  himrelf. 
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tion  \  a  tendency,  however  faint,  to  the  objefts  of  the  one,  and  a  proportionable 
averfion  to  thofc  of  the  other.  Nor  will  thofe  reafoners,  who  fo  earneftly  main- 
tain the  predominant  felfifhnefs  of  human  kind,  be  any  way  fcandalized  at  hear- 
ing of  the  weak  fcntiments  of  virtue,  implanted  in  our  nature.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  found  as  ready  to  maintain  the  one  tenet  as  the  other,  and  their  fpirit  of 
fatyre,  (for  fuch  it  appears,  rather  than  of  corruption)  naturally  gives  fife  to  both 
opinions ;  whichihave,  indeed,  a  great  and  almofl  indiflbluble  connexion  toge* 
^hcr. 

'AvARicB,  ambition,  vanity,  and  all  paflions,  vulgarly,  tho*  improperly,  com- 
iprized  under  the  denomination  of  felf-love,  are  here  excluded  from  our  theory 
concerning  the  origin  of  morals,  not  becaufe  they  are  too  weak,  but  becaufe  they 
have  not  a  proper  direftion,  for  that  purpofe.  The  notion  of  morals  implies 
fome  fentiment  common  to  all  mankind,  which  recommends  the  fame  obje^  to 
:general  approbation,  and  makes  every  man,  or  moft  men,  agree  in  the  fame  opi- 
•nion  or  decifion  concerning  it.  It  alfo  implies  fome  fentiment,  fo  univcrfal  and 
xomprehcnfive  as  to  extend  to  all  marikind,  and  render  the  aftions  and  conduft, 
•€ven  of  perfons  the  moft  remote,  an  objedt  of  applaufe  or  cenfure,  according  as 
they  agree  or  difagrec  with  that  rule  of  right,  which  is  eftablifhed.  Thefe 
two  requifite  circumftances  belong  alone  to  the  fentiment  of  humanity  here 
Hnfifted  on.  The  other  paflions  produce,  in  every  breaft,  many  ftrong  fentiments 
of  defire  and  averfion,  afFeftion  and  hatred;  but  thefe  neither  arc  felt  fo  much  in 
xommon,  nor  are  fo  comprehenfivc,  as  to  be  the  foundation  of  any  general  fyf- 
tem  and  eftabliflied  theory  of  blame  or  approbation. 

When    a  man  denominates   another  his  enemy^    his  rival,    his  antagonift^ 
his  advirjary^  he  is  underftood  to  fpeak  the  language    of  felf-love,   and  to 
^xprefs  fentiments,  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  arifing  from  his  particular  circumftan- 
ces and  fituation.      But  when  he  beftows  on  any  man  the  epithets  of  vkhus  or 
cdious  or  depraved^  he  then  fpeaks  another  language,  and  exprefles  fentiments,  in 
^hich,  ■  he  expefe,  all  his  audience  are  to  concur  with  him.     He  muft  here,  there- 
^rtre,  depart  from  his  private  and  particular  fituation,  and  muft  choofe  a  point  of 
'view,  common  to  him  with  others :  He  muft  move  fome  univerfal  principle  of 
^he  human  frame,  and  touch  a  ftring,  to  ^hich  all  mankind  have  an  accord  and 
fymphony.     If  he  means,  therefore,  to  exprefs,  that  this  man  poflefles  qualities, 
whofe  tendency  is  pernicious  to  fociety,  he  has  chofcn  this  common  point  in  view, 
and  has  touched  the  principle  of  humanity,  in  which  every  man,   in  fome  degree, 
concurs.     While  the  human  heart  is  con[>pounded  of  the  fame  elements  as  at  prc- 
fent,  it  will  never  be  wholly  indiflferent  to  the  good  of  mankind,  nor  entirely  un- 
afFefted  with  the  tendencies  of  characters  and  manners.     And  tho*  this  affcftion  of 
humanity  may  not  generally  be  eftecmed  fo  ftrong,  as  vanity  or  ambition,  yet,  be- 
ing common  to  all  men,  it  can  alone  be  the  foundation  of  morals,  or  of  any  ge- 
neral fyftem  of  conduft  and  behavior.     One  man's  ambition  is  not  another's  am- 
bition ;  nor  will  the  fame  event  or  objeft  fatisfy  both  :   But  the  humanity  of  one 
man  is  the  humanity  of  every  one;  and  the  fame  objeft  touches  this  pafllon  in 
all  human  creatures. 

But   the  fentiments,  which  aqfe  from  humanity,  are  hot  only  the  fame  in  all 

human  creatures,  and  produce  the  fame  approbation  or  xenfure  ;    but  they  alfo 

•coniprehend  all  human  creatures  ^  noristhc^  any  one,  whofe  condudt  or  charaG* 
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ter  is  not,  by  their  means,  an  objedt,  to  every  one,  of  cenfure  or  approbation. 
On  the  contrary,  thofe  other  paffions,  commonly  denominated  felfifh,  both  pro- 
duce different  fentiments  in  each  individual,  according  to  his  particular  fituation  ; 
and  alfo  contemplate  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  with  the  utmoft  indifference 
and  unconcern.  Whoever  has  a  high  regard  and  efteem  for  me  flatters  my  va- 
•nity ;  whoever  expreflcs  contempt  mortifies  and  difpleafcs  me :  But  as  my  name 
is  known  but  to  a  fmall  part  of  mankind,  there  are  few,  who  come  within  the 
fphere  of  this  paflion,  or  excite,  on  its  account,  either  my  affedtion  or  difguft. 
But  if  you  reprefent  a  tyrannical,  infolent,  or  barbarous  behavior,  in  any  country 
or  in  any  age  of  the  world  ;  I  foon  carry  my  eye  to  the  pernicious  tendency  of 
fuch  a  conduft,  and  feel  the  fentiments  of  repugnance  and  difpleafure  towards  it; 
No  charafter  can  be  fo  remote. as  to  be,  in  this  light,  wholly  indifferent  to  me. 
What  is  beneficial  to  fociety  or  to  the  perfon  himfelf  muft  ftill  be  preferred.  And 
every  quality  or  a<5lion,  of  every  human  being,  muft,  by  this  means,  be  ranked 
under  fbme  clafs  or  denomination,  exprelFive  of  general  cenfure  or  applaufe. 
What  more,  therefore,  can  we  afk  to  diftinguifh  the  fentiments,  dependant 

•  on  humanity,  from  thofe  connefted  with  any  other  pafTjon,  or  to  fatisfy  us,  why 
•the  former  are  the  origin  of  morals,  and  not  the  latter  ?  Whatever  conduft  gains 
my  approbation,  by  touching  my  humanity,  procures  alfo  the  applaufe  of  all 
mankind,  by  afFc6ling  the  fame  principle  in  them  :  But  what  ferves  my  avarice  or 
ambition  pleafes  only  thefe  paflions  in  me,  and  affedis  not  the  avarice  or   ambi- 

:tion  of  the  reft  of  mankind.  No  condu6l  in  any  man,  which  has  a  beneficial  ten- 
dency, but  is  agreeable  to  my  humanity,  however  remote  the  perfon  :  But  eve- 
ry man,  fo  far  removed  as  neither  to  crofs  nor  ferve  my  avarice  and  ambition,  is 
regarded  as  wholly  indiflferent  by  thofe  pafTions.  The  diftindtion,  therefore,  be- 
twixt thefe  fpecies  of  fentiment  being  fo  great  and  evident,  language  muft  foon 
be  moulded  upon  it,  and  muft  invent  a  peculiar  fet  of  terms,  in  order  to  exprefe 
thofe  univerfal  fentiments  of  cenfure  or  approbation,  which  arife  from  humanity, 
or  from  views  of  general  ufefulnefs  and  its  contrary.  VIRTUE  and  V I  Cl^ 
become  then  known :  Morals  are  recognized :  Certain  gene;ral  ideas  are  framed  or 
human  condudt  and  behavior :  ^uch  meafures  are  expeifled  from  men,  in  fuch 
lituations  :  This  aftion  is  determined  to  be  conformable  to  our  abftradl  rule  ;  that 
other,  contrary.  And  by  fuch  univerfal  principles  are  the  particular  fentiments 
fof  felf-love  frequently  controuled  and  limited  *. 

*  It  feems  certain,  both  from  reafon  and  ex-  And  by  thefe  fappofitions  and  views,  we  corredl, 

perience,  that  a  rade,  antaaght  favage  regulates  in  fome  meafure,  our  ruder  and  narrower  paflions. 

•  chiefly  his  love  and  hatred  by  the  ideas  of  private  And  the*  much  of  our  friend(hip  and  enmity  be 
viiilicy  and  injury,  and  has  but  faint  conceptions  flill  regulated  by  private  confiderations  of  benefit 
of  a  general  rule  or  fyftem  of  behavior.  The  man  and  harm,  we  pay,  at  leaft,  this  homage  to  ge- 
who  flands  oppofite  to  him  in  battle,  he  hates  neral  rules,  which  we  are  accuflomed  to  refpedt, 
heartily,  not  only  for  the  prcfent  moment,  which  that  we  commonly  pervert  our  adverfary's  con- 
is  almod  unavoidable,  but  for  ever  after ;  nor  is  dudt,  by  imputing  malice  or  injudice  to  him,  in 

•he  fatisfied  without  the  moil  extreme  puniihraent  order  to  give  vent  to  thofe  paffions,  which  arife 

.«nd  vengeance.     But  we,  accnftomed  to  fociety,  from  felMove  and  private  intereft.     When  the 

and  to  moie  enlarged  reflcdlions,  confider,  that  this  heart  is  full  of  rage,  it  never  wants  pretexts  of  this 

man  is  ferving  his  own  country  and  community;  i\ature;  tho*   fumetimes  as   frivolous,    as  thofe, 

•that   any  man,  in  the  fame  fituation,  would  do  ^from  which  Horace,  being  almoft  crufhed  by 

the  fame  ;  that  we  ourfelves,  in  like  circumflan-  the  fall  of  a  tree,  affeds  to  accufe  of  parricide  th« 

4ces,  obferve  a  like  x:ondufl ;  that"  in  general  hu-  tfiifi  planter  of  it» 
onanrfociety  ii  bcft.iibjnpofCed'oa  ftich.iiuudiiiai 
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From  inftances  of  popular  tumults,  feditions,  fadions,  panics,  and  of  all  paf- 
fions,  which  are  (hared  with  a  multitude ;  we  may  learn  the  influence  of  fociety, 
in  exciting  and  fupporting  any  emotion  ;  while  the  mod  ungovernable  diforders 
are  raifed,  we  find,  by  that  means,  from  the  flighteft  and  moft  frivolous  occafions. 
Solon  was  no  very  cruel,  tho\  perhaps,  an  unjuft  legiflator,  who  punifhed  neu- 
ters in  civil  wars ;  and  few,  I  believe,  would,  in  fuch  cafes,  incur  the  penalty, 
were  their  affe6lioti  and  difcourfe  allowed  fufficient  to  abfolve  them.  No  felfifh- 
nefs,  and  fcarce  any  philofophy,  have  there  force  fufiicient  to  fupport  a  total  cool- 
ne(s  and  indifference ;  and  he  mufl:  be  more  or  lefs  than  man,  who  kindles  not  in 
the  common  blaze.  What  wonder  then,  that  moral  fentiments  are  found  of  fuch 
influence  in  life;  tho*  fpringing  from  principles,  which  may  appear,  at  firft  fight, 
fomewhat  fmall  and  delicate  ?  But  thefe  principles,  we  muft  remark,  are  focial 
and  univerfal :  They  form,  in  a  manner,  the  party  of  human-kind  againft  vice 
or  diforder,  its  common  enemy  :  And  as  the  benevolent  concern  for  others  is  dif- 
fufed,  in  a  greater  or  le(s  degree,  over  all  men,  and  is  the  fame  in  all,  it  occurs 
more  frequently  in  difcourfe,  is  cheriflicd  by  fociety  and  converfation,  and  the 
blame  and  approbation,  confequent  to  it,  are  thereby  rouzed  from  that  lethargy, 
into  which  they  are  probably  lulled,  in  folitary  and  uncultivated  nature.  Other 
pafllons,  tho*  perhaps  originally  ftronger,  yet  being  felfifli  and  private,  are  often 
overpowered  by  its  lorce,  and  yield  the  dominion  of  our  breaft  to  thofc  focial  and 
public  principles. 

Another  fpring  of  our  conftitution,  that  brings  great  addition  of  force  to 
moral  fentiment,  is,  the  love  of  fame  ;  which  rules,  with  fuch  uncontrolled  au- 
thority, in  all  generous  minds,  and  is  often  the  grand  objeft  of  all  their  defigns 
and  undertakings.  By  our  continual  and  earneft  purfuit  of  a  charaAer,  a  name, 
a  reputation  in  the  world,  we  bring  our  own  deportment  and  condu£t  frequently 
in  review,  and  confider  how  they  appear  in  the  eyes  of  thofe,  who  approach  and 
regard  us.  This  conftant  habit  of  furveying  ourfclf,  as  it  were,  in  reflexion,  keeps 
#alive  all  the  fentiments  of  right  and  wrong,  and  begets  in  noble  natures,  a  certain 
reverence  for  themfelves  as  well  as  others ;  which  is  the  fureft  guardian  of  every 
virtue.  The  animal  conveniencies  and  pleafurts  fink  gradually  in  their  value; 
while  every  inward  beauty  and  moral  grace  is  ftudioufly  acquired,  and  the  mind 
is  accompliflied  in  each  perfection,  which  can  adorn  or  embellifli  a  rational  crea- 
ture. 

Here  is  the  moft  jperfeft  morality  with  which  we  are  acquainted :  Here  is 
difplayed  the  force  of^  many  fympathies.  Our  moral  fentiment  is  itfelf  a  feeline 
chiefly  of  that  nature  :  And  our  regard  to  a  charafter  with  others  feems  to  ante 
only  from  a  care  of  prefcrving  a  charafter  with  ourfelves,  and  to  obtain  this  end, 
we  find  it  neceflTary  to  prop  our  tottering  judgment  on  the  correfpondent  appro- 
bation of  mankind. 

But,  in  order  to  accommodate  matters,  and  remove,  if  pofllble,  every  diffi- 
culty, let  us  allow  all  thefe  reafonings  to  be  falfe.  Let  us  allow,  that  when  we 
refolve  the  pleafure,  which  arifes  from  views  of  utility,  into  the  fentiments  of  hu- 
manity and  fympathy,  we  have  embraced  a  wrong  hypothefis.  Let  us  confefs  it 
neceflTary  to  find  fome  other  explication  of  that  applaufe,  which  is  paid  to  ob- 
jefts,  whether  inanimate,  animate  or  rational,  if  they  have  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  and  advantage  of  mankind.      However  diflicult  it  be  to  con- 
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ccive,  that  an  objeft  is  approved  of,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  a  certain  end, 
while  the  end  itfelf  is  totally  indifferent  ^  let  us  fwallow  this  abfurdity,  and  con- 
fider  what  are  the  confcquences.  The  preceding  delineation  or  definition  of 
VIRTUE  muft  ftill  retain  its  evidence  and  authority :  It  muft  ftill  be  allowed, 
that  every  quality  of  the  mind,  which  is  ufeful  or  agreeable  to  the  ferfon  himfelfov 
to  others^  communicates  a  pleafure  to  the  fpeftator,  engages  his  elleem,  and  is 
admitted  under  the  honorable  denomination  of  virtue  or  merit.  Are  not  juftice, 
fidelity,  honor,  veracity,  allegiance,  chaftity,  efteemed  folely  on  account  of  their 
tendency  to  promote  the  good  of  focicty }  Is  not  that  tendency  infeparable  from 
humanity,  benevolence,  lenity,  gencrofity,  gratitude,  moderation,  tendernefs, 
friendfhip,  and  all  the  other  focial  virtues  ?  Can  it  poflibly  be  doubted,  that  in* 
duftry,  difcretion,  frugality,  fecrccy,  order,  perfeverance,  forethought,  judg- 
ment, and  that  whole  clafs  of  virtues,  of  which  many  pages  would  not  contain  the 
catalogue  ^  can  it  be  doubted,  I  fay,  that  the  tendency  of  thefe  virtues  to  pro- 
mote the  intereft  and  happinefs  of  their  pofTefTor,  is  the  fole  foundation  of  their 
merit }  Who  can  difpute  that  a  mind,  which  fupports  a  perpetual  ferenity  and 
cheerfulnefs,  a  noble  dignity  and  undaunted  fpirit,  a  tender  affe£bion  and  good- 
will to  all  around  ;  as  it  has  more  enjoyment  within  itfelf,  is  alio  a  more  animat- 
ing and  rejoicing  fpeftacle,  than  if  dejedted  with  melancholy,  tormented  with  an- 
xiety, irritated  with  rage,  or  funk  into  the  mod  abjed  bafenefs  and  degeneracy  ? 
And  as  to  the  qualities,  immediately  agreeable  to  others^  they  fpeak  fufiiciently 
for  themfelves;  and  he  muft  be  unhappy,  indeed,  either  in  his  own  temper,  or  in 
his  fituation  and  circumftances,  who  has  never  perceived  the  charms  of  a  facetious 
wit  or  flowing  affability,  of  a  delicate  modefty  or  decent  genteelnefs  of  addrefs 
and  manner. 

I  AM  fenfible,  that  nothing  can  be  more  unphilofophical  than  to  be  pofitive  or 
dogmatical  on  any  fubje£b  \  and  that,  even  it  excefftve  fcepticifm  could  be  main- 
tained, it  would  not  be  more  deftrudlive  to  all  juft  reafoning  and  enquiry.  I  am 
convinced,  that,  where  men  are  the  moft  fure  and  arrogant,  they  are  commonly 
the  moft  miftaken,  and  have  there  given  reins  to  paflion,  without  that  proper 
deliberation  and  fufpence,  which  can  alone  fecure  them  from  the  grofleft  abfurdi- 
ties.  Yet  I  muft  confefs,  that  this  enumeration  puts  the  matter  in  fo  ftrong  a 
light,  that  I  cannot,  at  prefent^  be  more  affured  of  any  truth,  which  I  learn  from 
reafoning  and  argument,  than  that  virtue  confifts  entirely  in  the  ufefulnefs  or  agree- 
ablenefs  of  qualities  to  the  perfon  himfelf  pofl'efled  of  them,  or  to  others,  who 
have  any  intercourfe  with  him.  But  when  I  refleft,  that,  tho*  the  bulk  and  fi- 
flure  of  the  earth  have  been  meafured  and  delineated,  tho'  the  motions  of  the  tides 
have  been  accounted  for,  the  order  and  oeconomy  of  the  heavenly  bodies  fubjefted 
to  their  proper  laws,  and  INFINITE  itfelf  reduced  to  calculation ;  yet  men 
ftill  difpute  concerning  the  foundation  of  their  moral  duties :  When  I  refleft  on 
this,  I  fay,  I  fall  back  into  diffidence  and  fcepticifm,  and  fufpeft,  that  an  hypo- 
thefis,  fo  obvious,  had  it  been  a  true  one,  would,  long  ere  now,  have  bcea 
received  by  the  unanimous  fuffrage  and  confent  of  mankind. 
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PART     ir. 

Having  explained  the  moral  approbation  attending  virtue,  there  remains  no^ 
thing,  but  to  confider  briefly  our  interefted  obligation  to  it^  and  to  enquire,  whe-^ 
ther  every  man,  who  has  any  regard  to  his  own  happinefs  and  welfare,  will  not 
beft  find  his  account  in  the  prafticc  of  every  moral  duty.     If  this  can  be  clearly 
alcertained  from   the  foregoing  theory,  we  fhall  have  the  fatisfadlion  to  refieft,, 
that  we  have  advanced  principles,  which  not  only,  'tis  hoped,  will  ftand  the  teft 
of  reafoning  and  enquiry,  but  may  contribute  to  the  amendment  of  men's  lives^ 
and  their  improvement  m  morality  and   fecial  virtue.     And  tho'  the  philofophi- 
cal  truth  of  any  propofition  by  no  means  depends  on  its  tendency  to  promote  the 
interefts  of  focitty  ;  yet  a  man  has  but  a  bad  grace,  who  delivers  a  theory,  how- 
ever true,  which,  he  muff  confefs,  leads  to  a  praftice  dangerous  and  pernicious. 
Why    rake  into  thofe  corners  of  nature,  which   fpread   a  nuifance  all  around  ? 
Why  dig  up  the  peftilence  from  the  pit,  in  which  it  is  buried  ?  The  ingenuity 
of  your  refearches  may  be  admired  ;  but  your  fyftems  will  be  detefted  :  And  man- 
kind will  agree,  if  they  cannot  refute  them,  ro  fink  them,  at  leaft,  in  eternal  fi- 
lence  and  oblivion.     Truths,  which  are  pernicious  to  fociety,  if  any  fuck  there  be,, 
will  yield  to  errors,  which  are  falutary  and  advantageous. 

But  what  philofo{>hicar  truths  can  be  more  advantageous  to  fociety,  than  thofe 
here  delivered,  which  reprefent  virtue  in  all  her  genuine  and  moft  engaging  charms^ 
and  make  us  approach  her  with  eafc,  familiarity,  and  afTedlion?  Thedifmaldrefs- 
fells  ofFr  with  which  nwny  divines,  and  fome  philofophers  had  covered  her  ;  and 
nothing  appears  but  gentlenefs,  humanity,  beneficence,  aflcability  ;  nay  even,  at 
proper  intervals,  play,  frolic,  and   gaiety.      She  talks  not  of  ufelcfs  aufterities- 
and  rigors,  fuffering  and  felf-denial.     She  declares,  that  her  fole  purpofe  is,  to 
make  her  votaries  and  aH  mankind,  during  every  inftant  of  their  exiftence,.  if  pof- 
fiblcr  cheerful  and  happy,  nor  does  (he  ever  willingly  part  with  any  pkafure  but 
in  hopes  of  ample  compenfation  in  fome  other  period  of  their  lives.     The  fole 
trouble  which  fhe  denrrands  is  that  of  juft  calculation,  and  a  fteddy  preference  of 
the  greater  happinefs.     And  if  any  auftcre  pretenders  approach  her,  enemies  to» 
joy  and  pleafure,.  (he  either  rejedts  them  as  hypocrites  and  deceivers  ;  6r  if  ftir 
admits  them  in  her  train ^  they  are  ranked,  however,  among  the  leaft  favored  of 
her  votaries. 

And  indeed,  to  drop  all  figurative  expreflion,  what  hopes  can  we  ever  have 
erf  engaging  mankind  to  a  pradlice,  which  we  confefs  full  of  aufterity  and  rigor? 
Or  what  morality  can  ever  ferve  any  ufeful  purpofe,  unlefs  it  can  fhow,.  by  a  par- 
ticular detail,  that  all  fhe  duties,  which  it  recommends,  are  alfo  the  true  intereft 
of  each  individual  ?  The  peculiar  advantage  of  the  foregoing  theory,  fcems  to» 
be,   that  it  furnifhes  proper  mediums  for  that  purpofe. 

That  the  virtues  which  are  immediately  ufeful  or  agreeable  to  the  perfon  pof- 
fefled  of  them,  are  defireablc  in  a  view  to  felf-intereft,  it  would  furely  be  fuper- 
fiuous  to  prove.  Moralifts,  indeed,  may  fpare  themfelves  all  the  pains,  which 
fhey  often  take  in  recommending  thefe  duties.  To  what  purpofe  coiled  argu- 
ments to  evince,  that  temperance  is  advantageous,  and  the  exceflTes  of  pleafure 
hurtful?    When  it  appears,  that  thefe  cxcefles  are  only  denominated  fuch,  bc- 
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caufe  they  are  hurtful ;  and  that,  if  the  unlimited  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  for  in- 
ftance,  no  more  impaired  health  or  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  body  than  the 
ufe  of  air  or  water,  it  would  not  be  a  whit  more  vicious  or  blameable. 

It  feems  equally  fuperfluous  to  prove,  that  the  companionable  virtues  of  good- 
manners  and  wit,  decency  and  gcnteclnefs,  are  more  dcfirable  than  the  contrary 
qualities.  Vanity  alone,  without  other  confiderations,  is  a  fufficient  motive  to 
make  us  wi(h  the  pofleflion  of  thefe  accomplifhments.  No  man  was  ever  willing- 
ly deficient  in  this  particular.  All  our  failures  here  proceed  from  bad  eckication, 
want  of  capacity,  or  a  perverfe  and  unpliable  difpofition.  Would  you  have  your 
company  coveted,  admired,  followed  ;  rather  than  hated,  dtfpifcd,  avoided?  Can 
^ny  one  fcrioufly  deliberate  in  the  cafe  ?  As  no  enjoyment  is  fincere,  without  fomc 
reference  to  company  and  fociety ;  fo  no  fociety  can  be  agreeable  or  even  tol«rable> 
where  a  man  feels  his  prefcnce  unwelcome,  and  difcovers  all  around  him  fymptoms 
of  difguft  and  averfion. 

But  why,  in  the  greater  fociety  or  confederacy  of  mankind,  fhould  not  the 
cafe  be  the  fame  as  in  particular  clubs  and  companies  ?  Why  is  it  more  doubtfuI,^ 
that  the  enlarged  virtues  of  humanity,  generofity,  beneficence,  are  defirable  with 
a  view  to  happinefs  and  felf-intereft,  than  the  limited  endowments  of  ingenuity  and 
politenefs  ?  Are  we  apprehenfive,  left  thofe  focial  aflfeftions  have  a  greater  and 
more  immediate  interference,  than  any  other  purfuits,  with  private  utility,  and  can- 
not be  gratified,  without  fome  important  facrifices  of  honor  and  advantage  ?  If  fo, 
we  are  but  ill  inftrufted  in  the  nature  of  the  human  paflions,  and  are  more  influ- 
enced by  verbal  diftinftions  than  by  real  differences. 

Whatever  contradidion  may  vulgarly  be  fuppofed  betwixt  th^felfifh  andyi- 
Hal  fentiments  or  difpofitions,  they  are  really  no  more  oppofite  than  fclfifli  and 
ambitious,  felfifh  and  revengeful,  felfifh  and  vain.  *Tis  requifite,  that  there  be 
an  original  propcnfity  of  fome  kind,  in  order  to  be  a  bafis  to  felf-love,  by  giving 
a  rclifh  to  the  objects  of  its  purfuit ;  and  none  more  fit  for  this  pu  pofe  than  be- 
nevolence or  humanity.  The  goods  of  fortune  are  fpcnt  in  one  gratification  or 
other  :  The  mifer,   who  accumulates  his  annual  income,  and  lends  it  out  at  inter- 

rcft,  has  really  fpent  it  in  the  gratification  of  his  avarice.     And  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  (how,  why  a  man  is   more  a  lofer  by  a  generous  adlion,  than   by  any 

^other  method  of  cxpence ;  fince  the  utmoft  which  he  can  attain,  by  the  moft  ela- 

'borate  felfiftinefs,  is  the  indulgence  of  fome  afFeftion. 

Now  if  life,  without  paffion,  muft  be  altogether  infipid  and  tirefome ;  let  a 
man  fuppofe  that  he  has  full  power  of  modelling  his  own  difpofition,  and  let  him 
deliberate  what  appetite  or  defirc  he  would  choofe  for  the  foundation  of  his  hap- 
pinefs and  enjoyment.  Every  aflfedion,  he  would  obferve,  when  gratified  by  fuc- 
Gcfs,  gives  a  fatisfaftion  proportioned  to  its  force  and  violence  •,  but  befides  this 
advantage,  common  to  all,  the  immediate  feeling  of  benevolence  and  friendlhip, 
humanity  and  kindnefs,  is  fwcet,  fmooth,  tender,  and  agreeable,  independent  of 
all  fortune  and  accidents.  Thefe  virtues  are  befides  attended  with  a  pleafing  con- 
fcioufncfs  or  remembrance,  and  keep  us  in  humor  with  ourfclves  as  well  as  others  ; 
while  we  retain  the  agreeable  reflcdion  of  having  done  our  part  towards  mankind 
and  fociety.  And  tho'  all  men  (how  a  jcaloufy  of  our  fuccefs  in  the  purfuits  of 
avarice  or  ambition ;  yet  are  we  almoft  fure  of  their  good- will  and  good-wi(hes, 
U>  long  as  we  perfcvere  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  employ  ourfdves  in  the  execu- 
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tion  of  generous  plans  and  purpofcs.  What  other  palHon  is  rfierc  where  we  (hall 
find  fo  many  advantages  united  ;  an  agreeable  fentiment,  a  pleafing  confcioufne^, 
a  good  reputation  ?  But  of  thcfc  truths,  we  may  obferve,  men  are,  of  themfclves, 
pretty  much  convinced  ;  nor  are  they  deficient  in  their  duty  to  fociety,  becaufe 
they  would  not  wilh  to  be  generous^  friendly ^  and  humane ;  but  becaufe  they 
do  not  feel  themfelves  fuch. 

Treating  vice  with  the  greateft  candor,  and  making  it  all  poffible  con- 
ceflions,  we  muft  acknowlcge,  that  there  is  not,  in  any  inftancc,  the  fmalleft  pre- 
text for  giving  it  the  preference  above  virtue,  with  a  view  to  felf-intercll ;  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  the  cafe  of  juftice,  where  a  man,  taking  things  in  a  certain 
light,  may  often  feem  to  be  a  lofer  by  his  integrity.  And  tho'  it  is  allowed,  that, 
without  a  regard  to  property,  no  fociety  could  lubfift ;  yet  according' to  the  im- 
perfect way,  in  which  human*  affairs  are  condu&ed,  a  fenfibk  knave,  in  particu- 
lar incidents,  may  think,  that  an  a&  of  iniquity  or  infidelity  will  make  a  confider- 
able  addition  to  his  fortune,  without  caufing  any  confiderable  breach  in  the  fecial 
union  and  confederacy.  That  bontjly  is  the  befl  policy ,  may  be  a  good  general 
rulev  but  is  liable  to  many  exceptions  :  And  he,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  judged,  con- 
du&s  himfelf  with  moft  wifdom,  who  obferves  the  general  rule,  and  takes  advan- 
tage of  all  the  exceptions. 

I  MUST  confefs,  that  if  a  man  thinks,  that  this  reafoning  much  requires  an  an* 
fwer,  it  will  be  a  little  difficult  to  find  any,  which  will  to  him  appear  fatisfaflory 
and  coilvincing.  If  his  heart  rebels  not  againft  fuch  pernicious  maxims,  if  he  feck 
no  reluctance  to  the  thoughts  of  villany  or  bafenefs,  he  has  in^d  loft  a  confidcr«> 
able  motive  to  virtue ;  and  we  may  exped,  that  his  pra6tice  will  be  anfwerabk  to 
his  fpeculation.  But  in  all  ingenuous  natures,  the  antipathy  to  troachery  and 
roguery  is  too  ftrong  to  be  comrtetballanced  by  any  views  of  profit  or|>ecuniaif 
"advantage.  Inward  peace  bf  mind,  confcioufncfs  of  integrity,  a  faitisCidory  re- 
view of  our  own  conduft ;  thefe  are  circumftances  very  requifite  to  happinels, 
and  will  be  cherifhed  and  cultivated  by  every  honeft  man,  mho  feeis  the  impon- 
ance  of  them. 

Such  a  one  has,  befides,  the  frequent  fatisf^ftion  of  feeing  knaves,  with  all 
their  pretended  cunning  and  ability,  betrayed  fey  their  own  maxims ;  and  white 
they  purpofe  to  cheat  vrith  moderation  and  fccrecy,  a  tempting  incident  occun, 
nature  is  frail,  and  they  give  into  the  fnare ;  whence  they  can  never  extricate  them* 
felves,  without  a  total  lofs  of  reputation,  and  the  forfeiture  of  all  future  mift  and 
Confidence  with  mankind. 

But  were  they  ever  fo  fecretand  fuccefsful,  the  honefft  man,  if  he  bosiaoy 
tindture  of  philofophy,  or  even  common  obfervation  and  rcfle6tion,  will  difcover, 
that  they  themfelves  ate,  in  the  end,  the  greateft  dupes,  and  have  facrificod  the 
invaluable  enjoyment  of  a  character,  with  themfelves  at  Icaft,  for  the  acquifition 
of  worthlefs  toys  and  gewgaws.  How  little  is  requifite  to  fupply  the  merits 
of  nature?  And  in  a  view  to  phafure^  what  comparifon  beeween  the  unbought  ik- 
tisfaftions  of  convcrfation,  fociety,  ftudy,  even  health  and  the  common  beauties 
of  nature,  but  ibove  all  the  peaceful  rcfledHon  on  one's  own  fronduft :  What 
comparifon,  I  fay,  between  thefe,  and  the  ffeverilh,  empty  amufements  of  luxu- 
ry and  expence  ?  Thefe  natural  pleafures,  indeed,  are  really  without  price;  both 
becaufe  chey  are  below  all  price  in  their  attainment,  and  above '  it  in  their  en  joy* 
ment. 
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APPENDIX       I. 

CONCERNING    MORAL    SENTIMENT. 

IF  the  foregoing  hypothefis  be  received,  it  will  now  be  eafy  for  u$  to  determine 
the  quc{Eion  firft  darted  %  concerning  the  general  principles  of  morals ;  and 
tho^  we  poftponed  the  decifion  of  that  queftion,  left  it  (hould  then  involve  us  ia 
intricate  fpeculations,  which  are  unfit  for  moral  difcourfes*  we  may  refume  it  at 
prefent,  and  examine  bow  far  either  rea/im  or  fentimeni  enters  into  all  determina^* 
lions  of  praife  or  cenfure. 

The  chief  foundation  of  moral  praife  being  fuppofed  to  lie  in  the  uftfulnefs  of 
any  quality  or  a&ion;  'tis  evident,  that  rcafon  mult  enter  for  a  coofiderable  (bare 
in  all  determinations  of  this  kind ;  fince  nothing  but  that  faculty  can  inftru£t  os 
in  the  tendency  of  qualities  and  adions,  and  point  out  their  beneficial  confequen- 
ces  to  fociety  and  to  their  poflfeflbrs.  In  many  cafes,  this  is  an  afiair  liable  to 
great  controverfy :  Doubts  may  arife ;  oppofite  intereils  occur ;  and  a  preference 
muft  be  given  to  one  fide,  from  very  nice  views,  and  a  fmall  overballancc  of  uti- 
fity.  This  is  particularly  remarkable  in  queftiona  with  regard  to  juftice-^  as  is,  in- 
deed, natural  to  ili{^x>fe  from  that  Q)ecies  of  utility^  which  attends  this  virtue  \ 
Were  every  fingle  inftance  of  juftice,  like  that  of  benevolence,  ufeful  to  fociety  ; 
this  would  be  a  n^ore  fimple  ftate  of  the  cafe,  and  feldom  Hable  (o  gr^t  contro- 
verfy. But  as  fingle  inftances  of  juftice  are  often  pernicious  in  their  firft  and  im^^ 
mediate  tendency,  and  as  the  advantage  to  fociety  reAilts  only  from  the  obierv* 
ance  of  the  genera]  rule,  and  from  the  concurrence  and  combination  of  feveral 
perfons  in  the  iame  equitable  conduct  \  the  cafe  here  becomes  more  intricate  and 
involved.  The  various  circumftaoces  of  fociety ;  the  various  confequences  of  any 
pra£bice ;  the  various  ioterefts,  wliich  may  be  propofed  :  Thefe  pn  many  occafiona 
are  doubtful,  and  fubjeft  to  great  difcufliion  and  enquiry.  The  objed  of  muni- 
cipal laws  is  to  fix  all  queftions  with  regard  to  juftice :  The  debates  of  civilians ; 
the  refiedtons  of  poBcicians ;  the  precedents  of  hiftories  and  public  records,  ^  ate  all 
direAed  to  the  fame  purpofe.  And  a  very  accurate  nafon  ot  judgment  is  often  re- 
^ifite,  to  give  the  true  deternoina&oo,  amidft  fiich  intricate  doubts  arifing  from 
obfcure  or  oppofite  utilities. 

But  tho*  reafon,  when  fully  affifted  and  improved,  be  fufiicient  to  inftruA  us 
in  the  pernicious  or  ufeful  tendencies  of  qualities  and  aAions ;  it  is  not  alpne  fuf- 
£cient  to  produce  any  nsoral  blame  or  approbation.  Utility  is  only  a  tendency  to 
a  certain  end .;  and  were  the  end  totally  indififerent  to  us,  we  fhould  feel  the  fame 
indifierence  towards  the  means.  ""Tis  requifite  SLftntimeni  ftiould  here  difplay  it- 
fclf,  in  order  to  give  a  preference  to  the  ufeful  above  the  pernicious  tendencies. 
This  fentiment  can  be  no  other  than  a  feeling  for  ihe  happineis  of  mankind^  and 

•  Sea.  I.  ^  See  Appendix  II. 
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When  'tis  affirmed,  that  two  and  three  arc  equal  to  the  half  of  ten ;  this  rela- 
tion of  equality,  I  underftand  perfeftly.  I  conceive,  that  if  ten  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  of  which  one  has  as  many  unites  as  the  other ;  and  if  any  of  thefe 
parts  be  compared  to  two  added  to  three,  it  will  contain  as  many  unites  as  that 
compound  number.  But  when  you  draw  thence  a  comparifon  to  moral  relations, 
I  own,  that  I  am  altogether  at  a  lofs  to  underftand  you.  A  moral  aftion,  a  crime, 
fuch  as  ingratitude,  is  a  complicated  objeft.  Does  the  morality  confift  in  the  re- 
lation of  its  parts  to  each  other.  How  ?  After  what  manner  ?  Specify  the  rela- 
tion:  Be  more  particular  and  explicite  in  your  propofitions  -,  and  you  will  eafily  fee 
their  falfliood. 

No,  fay  you,  the  morality  confifts  in  the  relation  of  aftions  to  the  rule  of 
right  i  and  they  are  denominated  good  or  ill,  according  as  they  agree  or  difagrcc 
with  it.  What  then  is  this  rule  of  right  ?  In  what  does  it  confift  ?  How  is  it  de- 
termined ?  By  reafon,  you'll  fay,  which  examines  the  moral  relations  of  a£Kons. 
So  that  moral  relations  are  determined  by  the  comparifon  of  aftions  to  a  rule. 
And  that  rule  is  determined  by  confidering  the  moral  relations  of  objefts.  Is  not 
this  fine  reafoning  ? 

All  this  is  metaphyfics,  you  cry.  That  is  enough  :  There  needs  nothing  more 
to  give  a  ftrong  prefumption  of  fallhood.  Yes,  replied  I :  Here  are  metaphyfics 
furely  :  But  they  are  all  on  your  fide,  who  advance  an  abftrufe  hypothefis,  which 
can  never  be  made  intelligible,  nor  quadrate  with  any  particular  inftance  or  illu- 
ftration.  The  hypothefis  which  we  embrace  is  plain.  It  maintains,  that  mo- 
rality is  determined  by  fentiment.  It  defines  virtue  to  be,  whatever  mental  aSion 
cr  quality  gives  to  a  fpeEtator  the  f  leafing  fentiment  of  approbation  \  and  vice  the 
contrary.  We  then  proceed  to  examine  a  plain  matter  of  faft,  viz.  what  aft  ions 
have  this  influence :  We  confider  all  the  circumftances,  in  which  thefe  aftions 
agree  :  And  from  thence  endeavor  to  extraft  fome  general  obfervations  with  re- 
gard to  thefe  fentimcnts.  If  you  call  this  metaphyfics,  and  find  any  thing  abftrufe 
here,  you  need  only  conclude,  that  your  turn  of  mind  is  not  fuited  to  the  moral 
fciences. 

II.  When  a  man,  at  any  time,  deliberates  concerning  his  own  conduft,  (as, 
whether  he  had  better,  in  a  particular  emergence,  aflift  a  brother  or  a  benefaftor) 
he  muft  confider  thefe  feparate  relations,  with  the  whole  circumftances  and  fitua- 
tion  of  the  perfons,  in  order  to  determine  the  fuperior  duty  and  obligation  :  And 
in  order  to  determine  the  proportion  of  lines  in  any  triangle,  'tis  neceflfary  to  exa- 
mine the  nature  of  that  figure,  and  the  relations,  which  its  feveral  parts  bear  to 
each  other.  But  notwithftanding  this  appearing  fimilarity  in  the  two-cafes^  there 
is,  at  the  bottom,  an  extreme  difi^erence  between  them.  A  fpeculativc  reafoner 
concerning  triangles  or  circles  confiders  the  feveral  known  and  given  relations  of 
the  parts  of  thefe  figures  5  and  from  thence  infers  fome  unknown  relation,  which 
is  dependent  on  the  former.  But  in  moral  deliberations,  we  muft  be  acquainted, 
before-hand,  with  all  the  objtdls,  and  all  the  relations/to  each  other;  and  from  a 
comparifon  of  the  whole,  fix  our  clidice  or  approbation.  No  newfadt  to  be  afcef- 
taincd  :  No  new  relation  to  be  difcovered.  The  whole  circ^umftaikes  of  the  cafe 
are  fuppofed  to  be  laid  before  us,  ere  we  can  fix  any  fentenceof  blame  or  approba^ 
tion.  If  any  tnaterial  circumftance  be  yet  unknown  or  doubtful,  we  muft  firft 
employ  our  enquiry  or  intellectual  faculties  to  aflure  us  of  it ;  and  Ikigft  iufpend 
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for  a  time  all  moral  ^ecilion  or  fentiment.  While  we  are  ignorant,  whether  a 
man  was  aggrelTor  or  not,  how  can  we  determine  whether  the  perfon,  who  killed 
him,  be  criminal  or  innocent?  But  after  every  circumflance, 'every  relation  ig 
known,  the  underftanding  has  no  farther  room  to  operate,  nor  any  objeA,  on 
which  it  could  empk>y  itfelf.  The  approbation  or  blame,  which  then  enfues,  caa« 
not  be  the  work  of  the  judgment,  Imt  of  the  heart ;  and  is  not  a  fpeculauve  pro- 
pofition  or  afi^rmation^  but  an  adive  feeling  or  fentiment.  In  the  difquificions  of 
the  underftanding,  from  known  circumftances  and  relations,  we  infer  Ibme  new 
and  unknown.  In  moral  decifions,  the  whole  circumftances  and  relations  muft  be 
antecedently  known ;  and  the  mind,  from  the  cohtemplation  of  the  whole^  feels 
ibme  new  inf>prefiion  of  afl^ion  or  difguft,  efieem  or  contempt,  approbation  or 
blame. 

Hence  the  great  difierence  betwixt  a  miftake  oi  foB  and  out  fsS  rigbi  \  and 
hence  the  reaibn,  why  the  one  is  commonly  criminal  and  not  the  other.  Whea 
OEdipus  killed  Laius,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  relation,  and  from  circum- 
ftances, innocent  and  involuntary,  fornied  erroneous  opinions  concerning  the  ac- 
tion which  he  committed.  But  when  Nero  killed  AoRippiNAt  all  the  rehtiont^ 
between  himfelf  and  th&perfoti^  and  all  the  circumftances  of  the  fad  were  antece* 
dently  known  to  him  :  But  the  motive  of  revenge,  or  fear  or  intereft,  prevailed 
in  his  favage  heart,  over  the  fentiments  of  duty  and  humanly.  ,  And  when  we 
e}nprefs  a  deteftation  againft  him,  to  which  he,  himfelf,  in  a  little  time,  became 
inlenfible ;  'tis  not,  that  we  fee  any  relatk>ns,  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  but 
that,  from  the  rectitude  of  our  difpofitiont  we  feel  fentiments,  againft  which  he 
was  hardened,  from  flattery  and  a  long  perfeverance  in  the  moft  enormous 
crimes.  In  thefe  fentiments,  then,  not  a  dilcovery  of  relations  of  any  kind,  do 
all  moral  determinations  confift.  Before  we  can  pretend  to  form  any  deciTion  of 
this  kind,  every  thing  muft  be  known  and  afcertained  on  the  fide  of  the  object  or 
aftion.  Nothing  remains  bur  to  feel,  on  our  part,  fome  fentiment  of  blame  or  ap- 
probation ;  whence  we  pronounce  the  a&ion  criminal  or  virtuous* 

III.  This  doftrine  will  Jbecome  ftill  more  evident,  if  we  compare  moral  beauty 
with  natural,  to  which,  in  many  particulars,  it  bears  fo  near  a  resemblance.  'Tis 
on  the  prbpoFtioi),  relation,  and  pofition  of  parts,  that  all  natural  beauty  depends  % 
but  it  would  be  obfurd  thence  to  infer,  that  the  perception  of  beauty,  like  that  of 
truth  in  geometrical  problems,  confifts  wholly  in  the  perception  of  relations,  and 
was  performed  entirely  foy  the  underftanding  or  intelledhial  faculties.  In  ^1  the 
fciences,  our  mind,  from  the  known  relations,  inveftigates  the  unknown  :  But  in 
all  deciOons  of  tafte  or  external  beauty,  the  whole  relations  are  before-fafand 
obvious  to  the  eye  -,  4uid  we  thence  proceed  to  feel  a  fentiment  of  complacency 
or  difguft,  according  to  the  natare  of  the  objeA,  and  difpofition  of  our 
organs. 

Euclid  has  fully  explained  all  the  qualities  of  the  circle ;  but  has  not,  in  any 
propoHtion^  faid  a  word  of  its  beauty.  The  reafon  is  evident.  The  b^ty  is  not 
a  quality  of  the  circle.  It  lies  not  in  any  part  of  the  line,  whofe  parts  ai^  equally 
diftant  from  a  common  center.  It  is  only  the  eflfed,  which  that  figure  operates 
upon  the  mind,  whofe  peculiar  fabric  or  ftruAure  renders  it  fufceptible  of  fuck 
fentiments.  In  vain  would  you  look  for  it  in  the  circle,  or  feek  it,  either  by  your 
fenfes  or  by  oiathematical  reaibnings,  ia  all  the  properties  of  chat  figure^ 
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'  Attend  to  Palladia  and  Perrault,  while  they  explain  sU  the  parts  and 
proportions  of  a  pillar :  They  talk  of  the  cornice  and  freeze  and  bafe  and  entabla- 
ture and  Ihaft  and  architrave ;  and  ^ve  the  defcription  and  pofition  of  each  of 
thefe  members.  But  (hould  you  afk  the  defcriptioti  and  pofition  of  its  beauty, 
they  would  readily  reply,  that  the  beauty  is  not  any  of  the  parts  or  members  of  ^ 
pillar,  but  refults  from  the  whole,  when  that  complicated  figure  is  prefented  to  an 
intelligent  mind,  fufcepdble  of  thofe  finer  fenfations.  'Till  fuch  a  fpedator  appear, 
there  is  nothing  but  a  figure  of  fuch  particular  dimenfions  and  proportions :  From 
his  fentiments  alone  arife  its  elegance  and  beauty. 

Again;  attend  to  Cicero, while  he  paints  the  crimes  of  aVERRjss  or  a  Catiline  i 
you  muft  acknowlegc,  that  the  moral  turpitude  refults,  in  the  fame  manner,  ffonri 
the  contemplation  of  the  whole,  when  prefented  to  a  being,  whofe  organs  hav^ 
fuqh  a  particular  (lru£ture  and  formation.  The  orator  may  paint  rage,  infolence, 
barbarity  on  the  one  fide :  Meeknefs,  fufix^rance,  Ibrrow,  innocence  on  the  Other : 
But  if  you  feel  no  indignation  or  compaffion  ari£?  in  yog  frcmi  this  complice  ion  oi 
circpmftances,  you  would  in  vain  aflc  him,  in  what  coofifts  the  cdo^e  or  vi^ny, 
which  lie  fo  vehemently  exclaims  againft :  At  what  time,  or  on  wb^t  fqbje^  k 
firfl:  began  to  exift  :  And  what  has  a  few  moaths  afterwards  faecome  of  it,  whf^ 
«very  difpofition  and  thought  of  all  the  aftors  is  totally  Altered,  pr  annihiUtod. 
No  fatisfaftory  anfwer  can  be  given  to  any  of  theie  queftm)s,  upon  the  pJ^fa^t 
hypoth^fis  of  morals  }  and  we  muft  at  laft  acknowlege,  that  the  crime  or  imnrio- 
raiity  is  no  particular  fa£t  or  relation,  which  can  be  the  Q\)]t&  of  the  uod^fA^bii- 
ing:  But  arifes  entirely  from  the  fentiment  of  difiipprohttion,  which* »%  $|^ 
ftruAure  of  human  nature,  we  unavoidably  feel  on  the  apprelienfion  of  bvS^iXf 
or  treachery. 

IV.  Inanimate  objedb  may  bear  to  each  other  all  the  fame  relations,  which 
we  obferve  in  moral  agents ;  tho*  the  former  can  never  be  the  objeft  of  love  or 
hatred,  nor  are  confequently  fufceptible  of  merit  or  iniquity.  A  young  tree, 
which  over-tops  and  deftroys  its  parent,  ftands  in  all  the  fame  relations  with  Ne- 
ro, when  he  murdered  Agrippina  ;  and  if  morality  confifted  in  any  abftraft  re- 
lations, would,  no  doubt,  be  equally  criminal. 

V.  It  appears  evident,  that  the  ultimate  ends  of  human  aftions  can  never,  in 
any  cafe,  be  accounted  for  by  reafon^  but  recommend  themfelves  entirely  to  the  fen- 
timents and  afFeftions  of  mankind,  without  any  dependance  on  the  intelledtual  fa- 
culties. Aflc  a  man,  why  be  ufes  exercife ;  he  will  anfwer,  becaufs  be  defires  to  keep 
bis  bealtb.  If  you  then  enquire,  why  be  defires  bealtb^  he  will  readily  reply,  be-' 
caufe  Jicknefs  is  painful.  If  you  pulh  your  enquiries  farther,  and  defire  a  reafon, 
why  be  bates  pain^  *tis  impoffible  he  can  ever  give  any.  This  is  an  ultimate  end, 
and  is  never  referred  to  any  other  objedt. 

Perhaps,  to  your  fecond  queftion,  why  be  defires  bealtb^  he  may  alfo  reply, 
that  Vw  requifitefor  tbe  exercife  of  bis  calling.  If  you  afk,  why  he  is  anxious  on  that 
bead,  he  wift  anfwer,  becaiife  be  defires  to  get  money.  If  you  demand,  Why  ?  It  is 
the  inftrument  ofpUafure,  fays  he.  And  beyond  this,  'tis  an  abfurdiry  to  aflc  for 
a  reafon.  'Tis  impoffible  there  can  be  a  progrefs  in  infinitum  \  and  that  one  thing 
can  always  be  a  reafon,  why  another  is  defired.  Something  muft  be  defirable  on 
its  own  account,  and  becaufe  of  its  immediate  accord  or  agreement  with  human 
fcntiment  and  affitftion* 

Now 
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Now  as  virtue  is  an  end,  and  is  defirable  on  its  own  account,  without  fee  or  re- 
ward, merely  for  the  immediate  fatisfiaftion  which  it  conveys ;  'tis  requifite  that 
fhere  fhould  be  fome  fentiment,  which  it  touches ;  fome  internal  tafte  or  feehng,  or 
whatever  you  pleafe  to  call  it,  which  diftinguilhes  moral  good  and  evil,  and  which 
embraces  the  one  and  rejcfts  the  other. 

Thus  the  diftinft  boundaries  and  offices  of  reafon  and  of  tafte  are  eafily  afcertaincd^ 
The  former  conveys  the  knowlege  of  truth  and  falfhood :  The  latter  gives  the 
fentiment  of  beauty  and  deformity,  vice  and  virtue.  The  one  difcovers  objedb, 
as  they  really  (land  in  nature,  without  addition  or  diminution  :  The  other  has  a 
produftive  faculty,  and  gilding  or  ftaining  all  natural  objcfts  with  the  colors,  bor- 
rowed from  internal  fentiment,  raifes,  in  a  manner,  a  new  creation.  Realbn, 
being  cool  and  difengaged,  is  no  motive  to  a6lion,  and  direfls  only  the  impulfe^ 
received  from  appetite  or  inclination,  by  fliowing  us  the  means  of  obtaining  hap- 
pinefs  or  avoiding  mifery  :  Tafte,  as  it  gives  pleafure  or  pain,  and  thereby  confti- 
tutes  happinefs  or  mifery,  becomes  a  motive  to  aAion,  and  is  the  firft  fpring  or 
impulfe  to  defire  and  volition.  From  circumftances  and  relations,  known  or  fup- 
pofed,  the  former  leads  us  to  the  difcovery  of  the  concealed  and  unknown  :  After 
all  drcumftances  and  relations  are  laid  before  us,  the  latter  makes  us  feel  from  the 
whole  a  new  fentiment  of  blame  or  approbation.  The  ftandard  of  the  one,  being 
founded  on  the  nature  of  things,  is  eternal  and  inflexible,  even  by  the  will  of  the 
fupreme  Being :  The  ftandard  of  the  other,  arifmg  from  the  internal  frame  and 
conftitudon  of  animals,  is  ultimately  derived  from  that  fupreme  will,  which  be^ 
ftowec  .on  each  being  its  peculiar  nature,  and  arranged  the  feveral  claffes  and  or^ 
dcrs  of  exiftence* 
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APPENDIX      II. 

60ME    FARTHER    CONSIDERATIONS    WITH 

REGARD    TO    JUSTICE. 

TH  E  intention  of  this  appendix  is  to  give  fome  more  particular  explication 
of  the  origin  and  nature  or  juftice,  and  to  aiark  fome  difierences  between  it 
and  the  other  virtues. 

The  focial  virtues  of  humanity  and  benevolence  exert  their  influence  immedi* 
ately,  by  a  direA  tendency  or  inllin^  which  keeps  chiefly  in  view  the  fimple  ob« 
jrft,  that  moves  the  afleAions,  and  comprehends  not  any  fcheme  or  fyfteoiy  nor 
the  coniequences  refulting  from  the  concurrence,  imitation,  or  example  of  others. 
A  parent  flies  to  the  relief  of  his  child  ;  transported  by  that  natural  fympa.hy* 
which  a&uates  him,  and  which  affords  no  leifure  to  refledl  on  the  fentiments  or 
conduA  of  the  reft  of  mankind  in  like  circumftances.  A  generous  man  ^mbraces 
cheeifuUy  an  opportunity  of  ferving  hb  friend ;  becaufe  he  then  feels  himfelf  under 
the  dominion  of  l^e  beneficent  affedions,  nor  is  he  concerned  whether  any  other 
perlbn  in  the  univerfe  was  ever  before  adtuated  by  fuch  noble  motives,  or  will  ever 
afterwards  prove  their  influence.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  focial  paflions  have  in  view  a 
fingle  individual  otjeA,  and  purfue  alone  the  fafety  or  happinefs  of  the  perfon, 
k>ved  and  efteemed.  With  this,  they  are  fatisfied :  In  this,  they  acquiefce. 
And  as  the  good  refulting  from  their  benign  influence,  is  in  itielf  compleat  and 
endre,  it  alio  excites  the  moral  fentiment  of  approbation,  without  any  refledlicn 
on  farther  coniequences  or  more  enlarged  views  of  the  concurrence  or  imitation  of 
the  other  members  of  fodtty.  On  the  contrary,  were  the  generous  friend  or  dif- 
interefted  patriot  to  fl:and  alone  in  the  pradice  of  beneficence ;  this  would  rather 
inhance  his  value  in  our  eyes,  and  join  the  praife  of  rarity  and  novelty  to  his 
other  more  exaked  merits. 

The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  with  the  focial  virtues  of  juftice  and  fidelity.  They 
are  highly  ufeful,  or  indeed  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  well-being  of  mankind  : 
But  the  benefit,  refulting  from  them,  is  not  the  confequence  of  every  individual 
fingle  a£b ;  but  ariies  from  the  whole  fcheme  or  fyilem,  concurred  in  by  the  whole, 
or  the  greateft  part  of  the  fociety .  General  peace  and  order  are  the  attendants  of 
juftice  or  a  general  abftinence  from  the  poflleflions  of  others :  But  a  particular, 
regard  to  the  particular  right  of  one  individual  cidzen  may  frequently,  confidered 
m  itfelf,  be  produAive  of  pernicious  confequences.  The  refult  of  the  feveral  a£ls 
is  here  often  direftly  oppofite  to  that  of  the  whole  fyftem  of  actions  ;  and  the 
former  may  be  extremely  hurtful,  while  the  latter  is,  to  the  higheft  degree  advan- 
tageous. Riches,  inherited  from  a  parent,  are,  in  a  bad  man's  hand,  the  inftru- 
ments  of  miichief.  The  right  of  fucceiflon  may,  in  one  inftance,  be  hurtful.  Ita 
benefit  arilcs  only  from  the  obfervance  of  the  general  rule ;  and  'tis  fufficient,  if 
compeniation  be  the  ehy  made  for  all  the  ills  and  inconreniendies,  which  flow  from, 
parociiitr  duufiAers  and  fituations. 

*     P  p  p  CyRuSt 
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CvRus,  young  and  unexperienced,  confidcrcd  only  the  individual  cifc  before 
him,  and  rcfleded  on  its  limited  fitnefe  and  convenience,  when  he  aflSgned  the 
long  coat  to  the  tall  boy,  and  the  (hort  coat  to  the  other  of  fmaller  fizc.  His  go- 
vernor inftrufted  him  better ;  while  he  pointed  out  more  enlarged  views  and  con- 
fcquences,  and  informed  his  pupil  of  the  general,  inflexible  rules,  requifite  to 
fupport  general  peace  and  order  in  fociety. 

The  happinefs  and  profperity  of  mankind,  arifing  from  the  fecial  virtue  of  be- 
nevolence and  its  fub-divifions,  may  be  compared  to  a  wall,  built  by  many 
hands  ;  which  ftill  rifes  by  each  ftonc,  that  is  heaped  upon  it,  and  receives  pro- 
portional encreafe  to  the  diligence  and  care  of  each  workman.  The  fame  happinels, 
raifed  by  the  focial  virtue  otjuftice  and  its  fubdivifions^  may  be  compared  to  the 
building  of  a  vault,  where  each  individual  done  would,  of  itielf  fall  to  the  ground  i 
nor  does  the  whole  fabric  fupport  itfelf,  but  by  the  mutual  afliftance  and  combina- 
tion  of  its  correfpondent  parts. 

All  the  laws  of  nature,  which  regulate  property,  as  well  as  all  civil  laws,  ire 

genera],  and  regard  alone  fome  eflential  circumiuances  of  the  cafe,  without  taking 

into  confideration  the  charaders,  fituations  and  connexions  of  the  perfon  concerned, 

or  any  particular  confequences,  which  may  refult  from  the  determination  of  theie 

laws,  in  every  particular  cafe  which  offers.    They  deprive,  without  icruple,  a  be* 

Heficent  manor  all  his  pofleflions,  if  acouired  by  miftake,  without  a  gCKxl  tide i 

in  order  to  bellow  them  on  a  felfi(h  miier,  who  has  ahready  heaped  up  immenfe 

ftores,  of  fuperfluous  riches.    Public  uulity  requires,  that  property  ihould  be  regM- 

foted  by  general  inflexible  rules ;  and  tho'  fucn  rules  are  adopted  as  beft  ferve  the 

fame  end  of  public  utility,  'tis  impoillble  for  them  to  prevent  all  particular  hard* 

fhips,  or  make  beneficial  confequences  refult  from  every  individual  cafe.    'Ti$ 

fufiicient,  if  the  whole  plan  or  fcheme  be  neceflary  to  die  fupport  of  civil  fociety^ 

and  if  the  ballance  of  good,  in  the  main,  does  dierebv  preponderate  much  above 

that  of  evil.     Even  the  general  laws  of  the  univerfe,  tno'  planned  by  infinite  wif* 

dom,  cannot  exclude  all  evil  or  inconvenience,  in  every  particular  operation. 

It  has  been  aflerted  by  fome,  that  juftice  arifes  from  HUMAN  CON- 
VENTIONS, and  proceeds  from  die  voluntary  choice*  confent,  or  com- 
bination of  mankind,    if  by  convention  be  here  meant  a />rtfx»i/2f  (which  is  the 
moft  ufual  fenfe  of  the  word)  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd,  than  this  pofitton. 
The  obfervance  of  promifes  is  itfelf  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  parts  of  juftice  $ 
and  we  are  not  furely  bound  to  keep  our  word,  becauie  we  have  given  our  word 
to  keep  it.     But  if  by  convention  be  meant  a  fenfe  of  common  intereft  %  which 
fenfe  each  man  feels  in  his  own  breaft,  which  he  obferves  in  his  fellows,  and  which 
carries  him,  in  concurrence  with  others,  into  a  general  plan  or  fyftem  of  aAtons^ 
which  tends  to  public  utility ;  it  muft  be  owned,  that,  m  this  fenfe,  juftice  arifes 
from  human  conventions.    For  if  it  be  allowed  (what  is,  indeed,  evident)  that  the 
particular  confequences  of  a  particular  ad  of  juftice  may  be  hurtful  to  the  public 
as  well  as  to  individuals  ;  it  follows,  that  every  man,  in  embracing  that  virtue^ 
muft  have  an  eye  to  the  whole  plan  or  fyftem,  and  muft  expe&  the  concurrence  of 
his  fellows  in  the  fame  conduct  and  behavior.    Did  all  his  views  terminate  in  the 
particular  confequences  of  each  particular  a£t  of  his  own,  his  benevolence  and  hu- 
manity, as  well  as  felf-love,  might  often  prefcribe  to  him  meafurcs  of  conduct  very 
different  from  thofe,  which  are  agreeable  to  the  fttid  rules  of  right  and  juftice. 

1  Thus 
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Thus  two  men  pull  the  oars  of  a  boat^  by  common  convention,  for  common 
intereft,  without  any  promife  or  contra£t :  Thus  gold  and  filver  are  made  the 
meafures  of  exchange  ;  thus  fpeech  and  words  and  language  are  fixed,  by  human 
convention  and  agreement.  Whatever  is  advantageous  to  two  or  more  perfons, 
if  all  perform  their  part ;  but  what  lofes  all  advantage,  if  only  one  perform,  can 
arife  from  no  other  principle.  There  would  otherwife  be  no  motive  for  any  one 
of  them  to  enter  into  that  fchemc  of  conduft*. 

The  word,  natural  is  commonly  taken  in  fo  many  fenfes,  and  is  of  fuch  loofe 
fignification,  that  it  feems  to  little  purpofe  to  difpute,  whether  juftice  be  natural 
or  not.  If  felf-love,  if  benevolence  be  natural  to  man ;  if  reafon  and  forethought 
be  alfo  natural  ^  then  may  the  fame  epithet  be  applied  to  juftice,  order,  fidelity, 
property,  fociety.  Men's  inclination,  their  neceflities  lead  them  to  cotrbine  •, 
their  underftanding  and  experience  tell  them,  that  this  combination  is  impofllble, 
where  each  governs  himfelf  by  no  rule,  and  pays  no  regard  to  the  ponedions  of 
others  :  And  from  thefe  paflions  and  refle6bions  conjoined,  as  foon  as  wc  obferve 
like  paflions  and  reflections  in  others,  the  fentiment  of  juftice,  thro'  all  ages,  has 
infallibly  and  certmnly  bad  place,  to  fome  degree  or  other,  in  every  individual  of 
human  fpedes.  la  fo  fagacious  an  animal,  what  neceflarily  arifes  from  the  exer- 
tion of  his  inteUedfcual  faculties,  may  juflly  be  efteemed  natural  ^. 

Among  all  ci^lized  nations,  it  has  been  the  confliant  endeavor  to  remove  every 
thing  arUtrary  and  partial  from  the  deciflon  of  property,  and  to  fix  the  fentence 
of  judges  by  fuch  general  views  and  confiderations,  as  may  be  equal  to  every  mem« 
ber  of  the  fociety.  For  befides,  that  nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  than  to 
accuftom  the  bench,  even  in  the  fmallefl:  inftance,  to  regard  private  friendfhip 
or  enmity ;  'tis  certdn,  that  men,  where  they  imagine,  that  there  was  no  other 
reafon  for  the  preference  of  their  adverfary  but  perfonal  favor,  are  apt  to  entertain 
the  ftrongeft  ill-will  againfl:  the  magiftrates  and  judges.  When  natural  reafon, 
therefore,  points  out  no  fixed  view  of  public  utility,  by  which  a  controverfy  of  pro- 
perty can  be  decided,  pofitive  laws  are  often  framed  to  fupplv  its  place,  and  diredt 
the  procedure  of  all  courts  of  judicature.     Where  thefe  too  fail,  as  often  happens, 

s  This  theoiy  concerning  the  origin  of  proper-  **  quid  alii  fuam  eile  vellent,  ut  eo  abdinerenr, 

tv,  and  confeqaently  of  jaflice  it,  in  the  main,  **  8c  idem  velle  plares  poterant ;  fed  padlo  quo- 

the  iame  with  that  hinted  at  and  adopted  by  Gao-  *'  dam  aut  expreflb,  nt  per  divifionem,  aut  tacito, 

Tius.     **  Hinc  difcimiUy  que  fnerit  caufa,  ob  **  at  per  occupationem.    De  jure  belli  &  pacis.** 

**  quam  a  prirnKva  communionererum  primo  mo-  Lib.  2.  cap.  a.  $  a.  art*  4.  &  5. 

"  bilium,  deinde  St  immobilium  difcelTum  eft :  ^  Natural  may  be  oppofed,  either  to  what  is 

**  nimirum  quod  cum  non  contend  homines  vefd  Mnu/kai,  mrMmlousf  or  mrtificiaL    In  the  two  for<» 

fponte  natiSy  antra  habitare,  corpore  aut  nndo  mer  fen(es»  juftice  and  property  are  undoubtedly 
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''  agere,  aut  corticibos  arbonun  feranimve  pel-  natural.    Bucastheyfuppofereafoo^  forethoughc> 

'*  libus  veftitOy  vitae  genus  exquifitius  ddesiilent,  defign^  and  a  focial  union  and  confederacy  among 

*'  induftria  opus  fuit,  quam  finguli  rebus  migulls  men,  perhaps,  that  epithet  csnnot  ftridily,  in  tho 

adhiberent :  Quo  minus  antem  frudas  in  com*  laft  fenfe,  be  applied  to  them.    Had  men  lived 

mune  conferrentur,  primum  obftitit  locorum*  without  (bdecy,  propertjr  had  never  been  known. 

in  ^uae  homines  difoeilerunty  diftantia,  deinde  and  neither  juftice  nor  injuftice  had  ever  exifted.  • 

juftitiat  k,  amoris  defedlus,  per  quem  fiebat»  at  Bat  io6ttXy  among  haman  creatures,  had  been 

*'  nee  in  labore,  nee  in  confumtione  fm^um  qua  impoflU>le,  without  reafon  and  forethought.    In* 

"  debebat,  aequalitas  fervaretur*    Simul  difdmns,  fenor  aninuls,  that  uniiet  are  guided  by  inflind, 

**  quomodo  tti  in  proprietatem  iverint ;  non  ani-  which  fupplies  the  place  of  reaion.    But  albUie(c 

*'  mi  afia  folo^  neque  cnim  fcire  alti  poterant».  difpatca  are  merdy  verbal»  .      , 

P  p  p  a  precedents 
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precedents  are  called  for ;  and  a  former  decifion,  tho'  given  itfelf  without  any  fuf- 
ficicnt  reafon,  juftly  becomes  a  fufficient  reafon  for  a  new  decifion.  If  direft  hws 
and  precedents  be  wanting,  impcrfcft  and  indircft  ones  are  brought  rn  aid  •,  and  the 
controverted  cafe  is  ranged  under  them,  by  analogical  reafonings  and  comparxfbns, 
and  fimilitudcs,  and  correfpondencies,  which  arc  ofcen  more  fanciful  than  real. 
In  general,  it  may  fafely  be  aflerted,  that  jurifprudencc  is,  in  this  refpcft,  diflfc- 
rent  from  all  the  fciences  ;  and  that  in  many  of  its  nicer  queftions,  there  cannot 
properly  be  faid  to  be  truth  or  fallhood  on  either  fide.  If  one  pleader  brings  the 
cafe  under  any  former  law  or  precedent,  by  a  refined  analogy  or  comparifon  ;  the 
oppofite  pleader  is  not  at  a  lofs  to  find  an  oppofite  analogy  or  comparifon  :  And 
the  preference  given  by  the  judge  is  often  founded  more  on  tafte  and  imagination 
than  gn  any  folid  argument.  Public  utility  is  the  general  view  of  all  courts  of  judi- 
cature ;  ami  this  utility  too  requires  a  ftable  rule  in  all  controverfies :  But  where 
feveral  rules,  nearly  equal  and  indifferent,  prefent  themfclves,  'tis  a  very  flight 
turn  of  thought,  which  fixes  the  decifion  in  favor  of  either  party  *. 

W£ 


'  That  there  be  a  feparatfon  or  di£^in£lion  of 
poiTeflionsy  and  that  this  reparation  be  fteddy  and 
conilant ;  this  is  abfolutely  required  by  the  intc- 
reils  of  fociety,  and  hence  the  origin  of  juftice  and 
property.  What  poflefiions  are  affigned  to  parti- 
cular pcrfons  i  this  is,  generally  fpeaking,  pretty 
indiflFerent ;  and  is  often  determined  by  very  frivo- 
lous views  and  confideratiooi.  We  (hall  mentioa 
a  few  particulars. 

Were  a  lociety  formed  among  feveral  indepen- 
dent nicmbers,  the  moft  obvious  rule,  which 
could  be  agreed  on,  would  be  to  annex  property 
to  f>  ffent  ponVi&on,  and  leave  every  one  a  right 
to  what  he  at  prefent  enjoys.  The  relation  of 
poiTeflion,  which  takes  place  betwixt  the  perfon 
and  the  objedt^  naturally  draws  on  the  relation  of 
property. 

For  a  like  reafon,  occupation  or  firft  poiTeflion 
becomes  the  foundation  of  property. 

Where  a  man  bellows  labor  and  indnflry  upon 
any  objeft,  which  before  belonged  to  no  body ; 
as  in  cutting  down  and  (haping  a  tree,  in  cultiva- 
ting a  field,  &c.  the  alteration*,  which  he  pro- 
duces, cauies  a  relation  betwixt  him  and  the  ob- 
je£^,  and  naturally  engages  us  to  annex  it  to  him 
by  the  new  relation  ofproperty.  This  caufe  here 
concors  with  the  public  utility,  w  hich  confifts  in 
the  encouragement  given  to  indufhy  and  labor. 

Perhaps  too,  private  humanity  towards  the  pof- 
feflbr,  concurs,  in  this  inflance,  with  the  other 
motives,  and  engages  us  to  leave  with  him  what 
he  has  acquired  by  his  fweat  and  labor  \  and  what 
he  has  flattered  himfelf  in  the  conftant  enjoyment 
of.  For  tho*  private  humanity  can,  by  no  meant, 
be  the  origin  of  juftice ;  fince  the  latter  vurtue  fo 
often  contradiAs  the  former ;  yet  when  the  rule 
dF  (eparate  and  oonftant  pofleflion  is  once  formed 
by  tbe  iadifpeniabic  neceilitiet  of  (bciecy,  private 


humanity,  and  an  av«rfion  to  die  doing  a  haidlmr 
to  another,  may,  in  a  particdar  inftance,  gtvttiM 
to  a  particuUr  role  of  pt^operty.- 

I  am  much  inclined  to  think,  that  the  right  of 
fucceflion  or  inheritance  much  depends  on  thefo 
connexions  of  the  imagination^  and  that  tike  na- 
tion to  a  former  proprietor  begetting  a  reladon 
to  the  objed,  is  the  caufe  why  the  property  it 
transferred  to  a  man  after  the  death  of  lua  lunf- 
man.  *Tss  true;  indnftry  it  more  encooraged 
by  the  transference  of  poflSrffion  to  children  or 
near  relations :  But  this  confideratkm  will  only 
have  place  jn  a  cultivated  fociety;  whereat  the 
right  of  fucceflion  is  regarded  even  among  the 
greateft  Barbarians. 

Acquifition  of  property  by  aec^pm  can  beo^ 
plained  no  way  but  by  having  recourfe  to  the  re* 
lations  and  connexions  of  the  imagination. 

The  property  of  rivers,  by  the  laws  of  moft  na- 
tions, and  by  the  natural  turn  of  our  thought,  is 
attributed  to  the  proprietors  of  their  banks,  ex- 
cepting fuch  vaft  rivers  as  the  Rhine  or  the  Da- 
NuBB,  which  feem  too  large  to  follow  as  an  ac- 
ceflion  the  property  of  the  neighboring  fields. 
Yet  even  thefe  rivers  are  confidered  as  the  pro- 
perty of  that  nation,  thro'  whofe  dominions  they 
run  ;  the  idea  of  a  nation  being  of  a  fuitable  bulk 
to  correfpond  with  them,  and  bear  them  foch  & 
relation  in  the  fancy. 

The  acceffions,  which  are  made  to  land,  bor* 
dering  upon  rivers,  fellow  the  land,  fiiy  the  oyu 
Hans,  provided  it  be  made  by  what  they  call  j//»- 
v/M,  that  is,  in(enfibly  and  imperceptibly ;  which 
are  cireomftaoces,  that  aflift  the  imagination  ia 
the  conjun6Uon. 

MHiere  there  it  any  confideraUe  portion  torn  at 
once  from  one  bank  and  added  to  another^  it  be- 
come! Bot  bit  property,  whofe  land  it  faQs  on« 

till 
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We  may  juflly  obferve,  before  we  conclude  this  fubjeft,  that,  after  the  laws  of 
juftice  are  fixed  by  views  of  general  utility,  the  injury,  the  hardfhip,  the  harm, 
which  refult  to  any  individual  from  a  violation  of  them,  enter  very  much  into 
confideration,  and  are  a  great  fource  of  that  univerfal  blame,  which  attends  every 
wrong  or  iniquity.  By  the  laws  of  fociety,  this  coat,  this  horfc  is  mine,  and 
ought  to  remain  perpetually  in  my  pofleflion :  I  lay  my  account  with  the  fecure 
enjoyment  of  it :  By  depriving  me  of  it,  you  difappoint  my  expeftations,  and 
doubly  difpleafe  me,  and  offend  every  byftander.  'Tis  a  public  wrong,  fo  far  as 
the  rules  of  equity  are  violated :  *Tis  a  private  harm,  fo  far  ks  an  individual  is  in- 
jured. And  tho'  the  fecond  confideration  could  have  no  place,  were  not  the 
former  antecedently  eflablifhed :  For  otherwife  the  diftinftion  of  mine  and  tbint 
would  be  unknown  in  fociety :  Yet  there  is  no  queftion,  but  the  regard  to  general 
good  is  much  enforced  by  the  refpedk  to  particular.  What  injures  the  community, 
without  hurting  any  individual,  is  often  more  lightly  thought  of.  But  where  the 
grcatefl:  public  wrong  is  alfo  conjoined  with  a  confidcrablc  private  one,  no  wonder 
the  highcft  difapprobation  attends  fo  iniquitous  a  behavior. 

till  it  unite  with  the  land,  and  till  the  trees  and  obje£ls  to  particular  peHbns.     The  firft  necefficy 

planti  have  fpread  their  roots  into  both.    Be-  is  obvious,  ftrong,  and  invincible  :    The  latter 

lore  that*  the  thought  does  not  fufficientty  join  may  depend  on  a  public  ntility  more  light  and  fri- 

them.  volons,  on  the  iientiment  of  private  humanity  and 


In  (hort,  we  mud  ever  diftinguifli  betwixt  the    averiion  to  private  hard(hip»  on  pofitive  laws, 
neceffity  of  a  reparation  and  conilancy  in  men's    precedents,  analogies  and  very  fine  GomiexioiuaiMk 
poflcffion,  and  the  roles,  which  aflign  particular    toms  of  the  imagination. 
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MY  friend,  Palamedes,  who  is  a&  great  a  rambler  in  his  principles  as  in 
his  perfon,  and  who  has  run  over,  by  fludy  and  travel,  almoft  every  re- 
gion of  the  inteiledual  and  nnaterial  world,  furprized  me  lately  with  an  account  of 
a  nation,  with  whom,  he  told  me,  he  had  pafied  a  confiderable  part  of  his  life, 
and  whom  he  found,  in  the  main,  a  people  extremely  civilized  and  intelligent. 

There  b  a  ftate,  Oud  he,  in  the  world,  called  Fourli,  no  matter  for  its  lon- 
gitude or  latitude,  whofe  ways  of  thinking,  in  many  things,  particularly  in  morab, 
are  diametrically  oppofite  to  ours.  When  I  came  among  them,  I  found  that  I 
muft  fubmit  to  douole  psuns ;  firft  to  learn  the  meaning  or  the  terms  in  their  Ian- . 
guftge,  and  then  to  know  the  import  of  thofe  terms,  and  the  praife  or  blame  ac-. 
tached  to  them.  After  a  word  had  been  explained  to  me,  and  the  chara&er, 
which  it  exprefled,  had  been  defcribed,  I  concluded,  that  fuch  an  epithet  muft 
necelTarily  oe  the  greateft  reproach  in  the  world  ;  and  was  extremely  furpiized  to 
find  one  in  a  public  company,  apply  it  to  a  perfon,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the 
ftri£teft  intimacy  and  friencllhip.  Tou  fancj^  f^d  I,  one  day,  to  an  acqu^ntance, 
that  Changuis  is  your  mortal  enemy:  I  love  to  extinguijb  parrels  \  and  Imuft^  tbere^ 
fore  J  tell  youy  that  I  beard  bim  talk  of  you  in  tbe  mofi  advantageous  manmr.  But 
to  my  great  aftonifhment,  when  I  repeated  Chancuis's  words,  tho'  I  had  both 
remembered  and  underftood  them  perfe£Uy,  I  found,  that  they  were  uken  for  the 
moft  mortal  affront,  and  that  I  had  very  innocently  rendered  the  breach  between 
thefe  perfons  altogether  irreparable. 

As  it  was  my  fortune  to  come  among  this  people  on  a  very  advantageous  foot- 
ing, I  was  immediately  introduced  to  the  beft  company ;  and  being  defired  to 
live  with  Alcheic,  I  readily  accepted  his  invitation ;  as  I  found  him  univerfally 
cfteemed  for  his  perfonal  merit,  and  indeed  regarded  by  every  one  in  Fourli,  as 
a  perfect  charafter. 

One  evening  he  invited  me,  as  an  amufement,  to  bear  him  company  in  a  fe- 
renade,  which  he  intended  to  give  Gulki,  with  whom,  he  cold  me,  he  was 
extremely  enamoured ;  and  I  foon  found  his  tafte  was  not  lingular :  For  we  met 
many  of  his  rivals,  who  had  come  on  the  fame  errand.  I  very  naturally  con- 
cluded, that  this  miftrefs  of  his  muft  be  one  of  the  fineft  women  in  town ;  and  I 
readily  felt  a  fecret  inclination  to  fee  her,  and  be  acquainted  with  her.  But  as 
the  moon  began  to  rife,  I  was  much  furprized  to  find,  that  we  were  in  the  midft 
of  the  univerfity,  where  Gulki  ftudied :  And  I  was  fomewhat  afliamed  for  hav- 
ing attended  my  friend,  on  fuch  an  errand. 

I   WAS 
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I  WAS  told  afterwards,  that.  Alchiic's  Choice  of  Gulki  was  very  much  ap* 
proved  of  t^y  all  the  good  company  in  town  ;  and  that  it  was  expeded,  while  he 
gratified  his  own  pallion,  he  would  perform  to  that  young  man  the  fame  good  of- 
fice, which  he  had  himfelf  owed  to  Elcouf.  It  feems  Alchbic  had  been  very 
handfome  in  his  youth,  had  t3een  courted  by  many  lovers  ;  but  had  beftowed  his 
favors  chiefly  on  the  fage  Elcouf  ;  to  whom  he  was  fuppofed  to  owe,  in  a 
great  meafure,  the  aflonifliing  progrels  which  he  had  made  in  philofophy  and 
virtue. 

It  gave  me  fome  furprize,  that  Alcheic's  wife  (who  by-the^bye  happened  al- 
fo  to  be  his  fifter)  was  no  way  fcandalized  at  this  fpecies  of  infidelity. 

Much  about  the  fame  time  I  difcovered  (for  it  was  not  attempted  to  be  kept  a 
fecret  from  me  or  any  body)  that  Alchbic  was  a  murderer  and  a  parricide,  and 
had  put  to  death  an  innocent  perfon,  the  moft  nearly  conneAed  with  him,  and 
whom  he  was  obliged  to  protect  and  defend  by  all  the  ties  of  nature  and  huma* 
nity.  When  I  aiked,  with  all  the  caution  and  deference  imaginable,  what  was 
his  motive  for  this  aftion ;  he  replied  coolly,  that  he  was  not  then  fo  much  at  his 
eafe  as  he  is  at  prefent,  and  that  he  had  a£ted,  in  that  particular,  by  the  advice 
of  all  his  friends. 

Having  heard  Alchbic*s  virtue  fo  extremely  celebrated,  I  pretended  Co 
join  in  the  general  voice  of  acclamation,  and  only  aiked,  by  way  of  curiofity, 
as  a  ftranger,  which  of  all  his  noble  adions  was  moft  highly  applauded ;  and  I 
foon  found,  that  all  fentiments  were  united  in  gi^ng  the  preference  to  the  al&fli- 
nation  of  Usbbk.  This  Usbbk  had  been  to  the  laft  moment  Alchbic^s  intimate 
friend,  had  laid  many  high  obligations  upon  him,  had  even  faved  his  life  on  a ' 
certain  occafion,  and  had,  by  his  will,  which  was  found  after  the  murder,  made 
him  heir  to  a  confiderable  part  of  his  fortune.  Alchbic,  it  feems,  confpired 
with  about  twenty  or  thirty  more,  mofl  of  them  alfo  Usbbic's  friends ;  and  fall- 
ing all  together,  on  that  unhappy  man,  v/btn  he  was  not  aware,  they  had  tome  him 
with  a  hundred  wounds  ;  and  given  him  that  reward  for  aU  his  paft  favors  and 
obligations,  Usbbr,  fpd  the  general  voice  of  the  people,  had  many  great  and 
good  qualities  :  His  very  vices  were  ihining,  magnificent,  and  j^enerous :  But 
this  a6Uon  of  Alchbic  fets  him  far  above  Usbek.  in  the  eyes<^  all  judges  of  me- 
rit ;  and  is  one  of  the  noUeft,  that  ever  perhaps  the  fun  fhone  upon. 

Anothbe  part  of  Alchbic's  condudl:,  which  I  alio  found  highly  iq>plaudedt 
was  his  behavior  towards  Calish,  with  whom  he  was  jdned  in  a  projeck  or  un* 
dertaking  of  fome  importance.  Calish,  being  a  paflionate  man,  gave  Alchbic, 
one  day,  a  found  drubbing  i  which  he  took  very  patiently,  wtuted  the  return  o^ 
Calish's  good  humor,  kept  ftill  a  iair  correfpondence  with  him  1  and  by  that 
means  brought  the  affair,  in  which  they  were  joined,  to  a  happy  iflue,  and  gained 
himfelf  immortal  honor  by  his*  remarkable  temper  and  moderadoil. 

I  HAV&  lately  received  a  letter  from  a  corre^ndent  in  Four li,  by  which  I 
learn,  that  fince  my  departure,  Alchbic,  falling  into  a  bad  ftate  o(F  health,  has 
fairly  hanged  himlelf ;  and  has  died  univerfally  regreted  and  applauded  in  that 
country.  So  virtuous  and  noble  a  life,  fays  each  Fourlian,  could  not  be  better 
crowned  than  by  fo  noble  an  end  ;  and  Alchbic  has  proved  by  thb,  as  well  as 
by  all  his  other  adions,  what  was  his  conflant  principle  during  his  fife,  and  what 

he 
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he  boafied  of  near  his  laft  moments,  that  a  wife  man  is  fcarce  inferior  to  the  great 
god,  ViTZLi.    This  is  the  name  of  the  fopreme  deity  among  the  FouaLi  ans. 

The  notions  of  this  people,  continued  Pai*ambdes,  are  as  extraordinary  ^th 
regard  to  good-manners  and  fociableneif,  as  with  regard  to  morals.  My  friend 
Ai«cHEic  formed  once  a  party  for  my  entert^oment,  oompofed  of  all  the  prime 
wits  and  philofophers  of  Fovrli  ;  and  each  of  us  brought  his  mefs  along  with 
him  to  the  place,  where  we  aflembled.  I  obferved  one  of  them  to  be  worie  pro* 
▼ided  than  the  rdft,  and  offered  him  a  fliare  of  my  mefs,  which  happened  to  t)e  a 
roalled  pullet :  And  I  could  not  but  remark,  that  he,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  com- 
pany fmiled  at  my  fimplicity.  I  was  told,  that  Alcheic  had  once  fo  much  in« 
tereft  with  his  dub  as  to  prevail  with  them  to  eat  in  common,  and  that  he  had 
made  ufe  of  an  artifice  to  that  purpofe.  He  perfuaded  thbfe,  whom  he  obfenred 
to  be  wmrfi  provided,  to  ofiier  their  mefs  to  the  company  ;  after  which,  the  others^ 
who  had  brought  more  delicate  fare,  were  alhamed  not  to  make  the  fame  oflfin*.' 
This  is  regarded  as  fo  extraordinary  an  event,  that  it  has  lince,  as  I  leam,  been  re- 
ocNded  in  the  hiftory  ^  Alcheic's  life,  compofed  by  one  of  the  greateft  gentufes 
4A  Four  LI. 

Fray,  fays  I,  Palamedes,  when  you  was  at  Fourlt,  did  you  alfo  leam  the 
art  of  turning  your  friends  into  ridicule,  by  celling  them  ftrange  ftories,  and  then 
laushing  at  them,  if  they  believed  you.    i  a0ure  you,  replied  he,  had  I  been  dif-  ' 
POted  to  leam  fuch  a  l^on,  there  was  no  place  in  the  world  more  proper.    My 
niend>  b  often  mendoned,  did  nothing,  from  morning  to  night,  but  Ineer,  and 
banter>  and  rally ;  and  you  could  fcarce  ever  diftinguiui,  whether  he  was  iii  jeft 
or  earneft.    But  you  think  then,  that  my  ftory  is  improbable  i  and  that  I  have 
ufed,  or  rather  abufed  the  privilege  of  a  traveller.    To  be  fure,  fays  I,  you  was  ' 
but  in  jeft.    Such  barbarous  and  lavage  manners  are  not  only  incompatible  with  a 
civilized,  intelligent  people,  fuch  as  you  fatd  thefe  were  i  but  are  (caroe  compa* 
tible  with  human  nature.     They  exceed  all  we  ever  red  of,  amoi^  the  Mimorr*  * 
uans,  and  ToPiKAjMBouES.  ^ 

Have  a  care,  cried  he,  have  a carel  You  are  not  aware  that  yoo  are  fpeak-  * 
ing  blafphemy,  and  are  abufing  your  favorites,  the  Greeks,  efpedally  the  Athe- 
MANS,  whom  I  have  couched,  all  along,  under  thefe  bizarre  names  I  employed. 
If  you  confider  aright,  there  is  not  one  ftroke  of  the  foregoing  chmfter,  which 
might  not  be  found  in  the  man  of  highcft  merit  at  Athens,  without  diminifhing, 
in  the  leaft,  from  the  brightne6  of  his  charader.  The  Greek  love,  their  mar- 
ri^es  %  and  the  expoflng  of  their  chiklren  cannot  but  ftrike  you  immediately. 
The  death  of  Usbek  is  an  exad  counter-part  to  that  of  C^bsar. 

All  to  a  triBe,  laid  I,  interrupting  him :  You  did  not  mention,  chat  Usbek 
was  an  ufurper. 

I  DID  not,  replied  he  \  left  you  (hould  ditcover  the  parallel  I  aimed  at.  But 
even  adding  this  circumftance,  we  (hould  make  no  Cruple,  accordir^'to  our  feii- 
timents  of  morals,  to  denominate  Brutus,  and  Cassils,  ungratrftil  traitors  and 
aflfaflins :  Tho'  you  know,  that  they  are,  perhaps,  the  higheft  charaAers  of  all 
antiquity*,  and  the  Athemians  ereded  ftatues  to  them  \  which  they  placed  near 

^ThelawsofATRBiit  allowed  Evaa  to  Biar«  ra^eralhrto  flave»«  at  being  an  aA of  IM  peat 
ly  Jiift  fitor  by  Ae  father.    Soloii*i  law  forbid    dignity  for  foch  floieatt  paifoos. 

thofe 
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thofe  of  Harmodius  and  Aristooiton,  their  Qwn  deliverers.  And  if  you  think 
this  circumftance,  which  you  mention,  fo  material  to  abfolvc  thcfe  patriots,  I  (hall 
compenfate  it  by  another,  not  mentioned,  which  will  equally  aggravate  their  crime. 
A  few  days  before  the  execution  of  their  fatal  purpofe,  they  all  fworc  fealry  to 
CiESAR;  and  protefting  to  hold  his  perfon  ever  facred,  they  touched  the  altar 
with  thofe  hands,  which  they  had  already  armed  for  his  deftruftion  '. 

I  NEED  not  put  you  in  mind  of  the  famous  and  applauded  ftory  of  Themisto- 
CLEs,  and  of  his  patience  towards  Eur vbi a des,  the  Spartan,  his  command- 
ing oflicer,  who,  heated  by  a  debate,  lifted  his  cane  to  him  in  a  council  of  war, 
(the  fame  thing  as  if  he  had  cudgelled  him)  Strike!  cries  the  Athenian,  Jlrike  I 
iut  bear .  me. 

You  are  too  good  a  fcholar  not  to  difcover  the  ironical  Socrates  and  his 
Athenian  club  in  my  laft  ftory;  and  you  would  certainly  obferve,  that  it  is  ex- 
aAly  copied  from  Xenophon,  with  a  variation  only  of  the  names*.  And  I  think 
I  have  fairly  made  appear,  that  an  Athenian  man  of  merit  might  be  fuch  a  one 
as  with  us  would  pafs  for  inceftuous,  a  parricide,  an  aflTaflln,  an  ungrateful,  per- 
jured traitor,  and  fomething  elfe  too  abominable  to  be  named ;  not  to  mention 
bis  rufticity  and  ill- manners.  And  having  lived  in  this  manner,  his  death  may  be 
entirely  fuitable  :  He  may  conclude  the  fcene  by  a  defperate  adt  of  felf-murder, 
and  die  with  the  moft  abfurd  blafphemies  in  his  mouth.  And  notwithftanding 
all  this,  he  (hall  have  ftatues,  if  not  altars,  ereAed  to  his  memory ;  poems  and 
orations  (hall  be  compofed  in  his  prai(e ;  great  fe<£ts  (hall  be  proud  of  calling 
themfelves  by  his  name  ;  and  the  moft  diftant  pofterity  (hall  blindly  continue  their 
admiration :  Tho*  were  fuch  a  one  to  arife  among  themfelves,  they  would  juftly 
regard  him  with  horror  and  execration. 

I  might  have  been  aware,  replied  I,  of  your  artifice.  You  feem  to  take  plea- 
fure  in  this  topic ;  and  are  indeed  the  only  man  I  ever  knew,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  antients,  and  did  not  extremely  admire  them.  But  inftead  of 
attacking  their  philofophy,  their  eloquence,  or  poetry,  the  ufual  fubjefts  of  con- 
troverfy  between  us,  you  now  feem  to  impeach  their  morals,  and  accufe  them 
of  ignorance  in  a  fcience,  which  is  the  only  one,  in  my  opinion,  in  which  they 
are  not  furpa(red  by  the  moderns.  Geometry,  phyfics,  aftronomy,  anatomy,  bo- 
tany, geography,  navigation  ;  in  thefe  we  juftly  claim  the  fuperiority :  But  what 
have  we  to  oppofe  to  their  moralifts?  Your  reprefentation  of  things  is  fallacious. 
You  have  no  indulgence  for  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  different  ages.  Would 
you  try  a  Greek  or  Roman  by  the  common-law  of  England  i  Hear  him  de- 
fend himfelf  by  his  own  maxims ;  and  then  pronounce. 

There  are  no  manners  fo  innocent  or  reafonable,  which  may  not  be  rendered 
odious  or  ridiculous,  if  meafurec^  by  a  ftandard,  unknown  to  the  perfons  ;  efpe-* 
cially,  if  you  employ  a  little  art  or  eloquence,  in  aggravating  feme  circumftances, 
and  extenuating  others,  as  beft  fuits  the  purpofe  of  your  difcourfe.  All  thefe  ar- 
tifices may  eafily  be  retorted  on  you.  Could  I  inform  the  Athenians,  for  in- 
ftance,  that  there  was  a  nation,  in  which  adultery,  both  aftive  and  palTive,  fo  to 
fpeak,  was  in  the  higheft  vogue  and  efteem  :  In  which  every  man  of  education 
chofe  for  his  miftrefs  a  married  woman,  the  wife,  perhaps,  of  his  friend  and  com- 

<  Appiam.  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  3.     Sueton  lus  in  vita  Casaris.  ^  Mem.  Soc.  lib.  3.  Tub  6ne. 
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panipn ;  and  valued  himfelf  upon  thcfe  infaaK>u3  cooquefts,  as  much  as  if  he  had 
bfcen  feveral  times  a  conqueror  in  boxing  or  wreftUng  at  the  Olympic  games  :  In 
which  every  man,  alio,  took  a  pride  in  his  tamenefs  and  facility  with  regard  to 
his  own  wife,  and  was  glad  to  make  friends  or  gain  interell  by  allowing  her  to 
proftitute  her  charms  ;  and  even,  without  any  fuch  motive,  gave  her  full  liberty 
and  indulgence:  I  alk>  what  fentimcnts  the  Athenians  would  entertain  of  fuch 
a  people  *,  they  who  never  mentioned  the  crime  of  adultery  but  in  conjundion  with 
robbery  and  poifoning  ?  Which  would  they  admire  mod,  the  villainy  or  the 
meanneis  of  fuch  a  condu^  ? 

Shovlp  I  add,  that  the  fame  people  were  as  proud  of  their  flavery  and  dc- 
pendance  as  the  Athenians  of  their  liberty;  and  tho*  a  man  among  them  were 
oppreflf^d,  difgraced,  impoverifhed,  infulted,  or  Imprifoned  by  the  tyraqt,  he 
would  ftiU  regard  it  as  tlie  higheft  merit  to  love,  ferve,  and  obey  him;  and 
even  to  die  for  his  fmalleft  glory  or  fatisfadion  :  Thefe  noble  Greeks  would 
probably  a(k  me,  whether  I  fpoke  of  a  human  fociety,  or  of  fome  inferior^  fenrilc 
fpecies.    . 

It  was  then  I  might  inform  my  Athenian  audience,  that  thele  people,  how- 
ever, wanted  not  fpirit  and  bravery.  If  a  man,  fays  I,  tho*  their  intimate  friend^ 
ihould  throw  out,  in  a  private  company,  a  raillery  againft  themt  nearly  appraacfa- 
H)g  any  of  thofe,  with  which  your  generals  and  demagogues  every  day  regale 
each  other,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  city,  they  never  can  forgive  him ;  but  in 
erder  to  revenge  themfelves,  they  oblige  him  immediately  to  run  them  thro^  the 
body,  or  be  himielf  murdered.  And  if  a  man,  who  is  an  abfolute  ftranger  to 
ihem,  ihould  defire  them,  at  the  peril  of  their  own  life,  to  cut  the  throat  ol  their 
bofom-companion,  they  immediately  obey,  and  think  themfelves  h^hly  obli^d 
and  honored  by  the  commiffion.  Thefe  are  their  maxims  of  honor :  This  is 
their  favorite  morality. 

But  tbo'  fb  ready  to  draw  their  fword  againft  their  friends  and  countrymeii  ^ 
no  di%race,  no  infamy,  no  pain,  no  poverty  will  ever  engage  thefe  peopk  to 
furn  the  point  oi  it  againft  their  own  breaft.  A  man  of  rank  would  row  in  the 
galiiea,  would  beg  his  bread,  would  languifli  in  priibn,  would  fuSer  any  tor- 
tures ;  and  fiill  prefer ve  his  wretched  life.  Rather  than  efcape  his  enemies  by 
f  generous  contempt  of  death,  he  would  infamoufly  receive  the  fame  death  from 
his  enemies,  aggravated  by  their  triumphant  infults,  and  by  the  moft  exquifite  £u£* 
lerings. 

*Tis  very  ufual  too,  continued  I,  among  this  people  to  ered  jails,  fnhere  every 
art  of  plaguing  and  tormenting  the  unhappy  prifoners  is  carefully  ftudied  and* 
j^rafUfed :  And  ia  thefe  jails  it  is  ufual  for  a  parent  voluntarily  to  (hut  up  feverat 
of  his  children  ;  in  order,  that  another  child,  whom  he  owns  to  have  no  greater 
or  rather  lefs  merit  than  the  reft,  may  enjoy  his  whole  fortune,  and  wallow  ii 
every  kind  of  voluptuoufnefs  and  plcafure.  Nothing  fo  virtuous  in  their  opinion 
as  this  barbarous  partiality. 

But  what  is  more  lingular  in  this  whimfical  nation,  fay  I  to  the  Athenians^ 
i^,  that  a  frolic  of  yours  during  the  Saturnalia  %  when  the  flayes  are  ferved 

«  The  Greeks  kept  thefeaft  of  Saturn  or  Chronus,  as  wcU  as  the  Romans.  Sec  Lvcxan. 
Bpiil.  SATuaa. 
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by  their  mafters,  is  fcrioufly  continued  by  them  thro*  the  whole  year,  and  thro*  the 
whole  courfe  of  their  lives  ;  accompanied  too  with  fome  circumftances,  which  flill 
farther  augment  the  abfurdity  and  ridicule.  Your  fport  only  elevates  for  a  few 
days  thofe  whom  fortune  has  thrown  down,  and  whom  fhe  too,  in  fport,  may 
really  elevate  for  ever  above  you  :  But  this  nation  gravely  exalt  thofc,  whom  na- 
ture has  fubjefted  to  them,  and  whofe  inferiority  and  infirmities  are  abfolutcly  in- 
curable. The  women,^tho'  without  virtue,  are  their  mafters  and  fovereigns: 
Thefe  they  reverence,  praife  and  magnify  :  To  thcfe,  they  pay  the  higheft  defe- 
rence and  refpeft:  And  In  all  places  and  at  all  times,  the  fuperiority  of  the  fe- 
males is  readily  acknowleged  and  ftibmitted  to  by  every  one,  who  has  the  lead 
pretenfions  to  education  and  politcnefs.  Scarce  any  crime  would  be  fo  univerfally 
detefted  as  an  infraftion  of  this  rule. 

You  need  go  no  farther,  replied  Pal  am  edes  ;  I  can  eafily  conjefture  the 
people  whom  you  aim  at.  The  (irokes,  with  which  you  have  painted  them,  are 
pretty  juft  ;  and  yet  you  muft  acknowlege,  that  fcarce  any  people  are  to  be  found", 
either  in  antient  or  modem  times,  whofe  national  charafter  is,  upon  the  ^hole, 
left  liable  to  exception.  But  I  give  you  thanks  for  helping  me  out  witfr  my  ar- 
gument. I  had  nb  intention  of  exalting  the  moderns  at  the  expencc  of  the  an- 
tients.  I  only  meanr  to  reprcfcnt  the  uncertainty  of  all  thefe  judgments  concerning 
charafters;  and  to  convince  you,  that  faftiion,  vogue,  cuftom*  and  law,  were 
the  chief  foundation  of  all  moral  determinations.  The  Athenians  furely,  were 
a  civilized,  intelligent  people,  if  ever  there  was  one  -,  and  yet  their  man  of  me^^ 
rit  might,  in  this  age,  be  held  in  horror  and  execration.  The  pRE^cr!  are  alfo. 
Without  doubt,  a  very  civilized,  intelligent  people  ;  and  yet  their  man  of  merit 
might,  with  the  Athenians,  be  an  objeft  of  the  higheft  contempt  and  ridicule, 
and  even  hatred.  And  what  renders  the  matter  more  extraordinary :  Thefe  two 
people  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  fimilar  in  their  national  charafter  of  any  iti  an* 
tlent  and  modern  times;  and  while  the  Engli^  flatter  themfelves  that  they 
reftmble  die  Roman  s^,  their  neighbors  on  the  continent  draw  the  parallel  between 
themfelves  and  thofe  polite  Greeks.  What  wide  difference,  therefore,  in  the 
fentiments  of  morals,  muft  be  found  between  civilized  nations  and  Barbarians,  or 
between  nations^  whole  chara<?ters  have  little  in  common  ?  How  (hall  we  pretend 
to  fix  a  ftandard  for  judgments  of  this  nature  ? 

By  tracing  matters,  replied  I,  a  little  higher,  and  examining  the  firft  principles, 
which  each  nation  eftablilhes,  of  blame  or  cenfure.  The  Rhine  flows  north,  the 
Rhone  fouth;  yet  both  fpring  frdm  the y2?«i^  mountain,  and  are  alfo  aftuated, 
in  their  oppofite  dlreftlons,  by  thtfame  principle  of  gravity.  The  different  in- 
clinations of  the  ground,  on  which  they  run,  caufe  all  the  difference  of  their 
courles. 

In  how  many  circumftances  would  an  Athenian  and  Fren.ch  man  of  merit 
certainly  refemble  each  other  ?  Good-fcnfe,  knowlege,  wit,  eloquence,  humafiity, 
fidelity,  truth,  juftice,  courage,  temperance,  conftancy,  dignity  of  mind.  Thcfe 
you  have  all  omitted  ;  in  order  to  infift  only  on  the  points,  in  which  they  mayj 
by  accident,  differ.  Very  well :  I  am  willing  to  coniply  with  you  ;  and  ftiall  en- 
.  deavor  to  account  for  thefe  differences  from  the  moft  urriverfalj  cftablilhed  prin- 
ciples of  morals.   . 

Q^q  q  2  The 
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The  Greek  loves,  I  care  not  to  examine  more  particularly,  I  (hall  only  ol>- 
ferve,  that  however,  blameable,  they  arofe  from  a  very  innocent  caufe,  the  fre- 
quency of  the  gymnaftic  exercifes  arnong  that  people  ;  and  were  recommended^ 
tho'  abfurdly,  as  the  fource  of  fricndfhip,  fympathy,  mutual  attachment,  and  fi- 
delity ^ ;  qualities  efteemed  in  all  nations  and  all  ages. 

The  marriage  of  half-brothers  and  fitters  fcems  no  great  difficulty.  Love  be- 
tween the  nearer  relations  is  contrary  to  reafon  and  public  utility ;  but  the  pre- 
cife  point,  where  we  are  to  ftop,  can  fcarcely  be  determined  by  natural  reafon  % 
and  is  therefore  a  very  proper  fubjcft  of  municipal  law  or  cuftom.  If  the  Athb- 
NiANS  went  a  little  too  far  on  the  one  fide,  the  canon  law  has  furely  pufhed  mat- 
ters a  great  way  into  the  other  extreme  ^. 

Had  you  aflced  a  parent  at  Athens,  why  he  bereaved  his  child  of  that  life, 
which  he  had  fo  lately  given  it.  'Tis  becgufe  I  love  it,  he  would  reply ;  and  re* 
gard  the  poverty  which  it  mud  inherit  from  me,  as  a  greater  evil  than  a  deaths 
which  it  is  not  capable  of  dreading,  feeling,  or  rtfenting  '. 

How  is  public  liberty,  the  mod  valuable  of  all  bleflings,  to  be  recovered  from 
the  hands  of  an  ufurper  or  tyrant,  if  his  power  ihields  him  from  public  rebellion, 
and  our  fcruples  from  private  vengeance  i  That  his  crime  is  capital  by  law,  you 
acknowlege :  And  muft  the  higheft  aggravation  of  his  crime,  the  putting  himfelf 
above  law,  form  his  full  fecurity  i  You  can  reply  nothing,  but  by  ihowing  the 
great  inconveniencies  of  aflafiination  ;  which  could  any  one  have  proved  clearly 
to  the  antients,  he  had  reformed  their  fentiments  in  this  particular. 

Again,  to  caft  your  eye  on  the  pidure  which  I  have  drawn  of  modern  manners ;. 
there  is  almoft  as  great  difficulty,  I  aclcnowlege,  to  juftify  Fre  ncu  as  Greek  gallant- 
ry ;  except  only,  that  the  former  is  much  more  natural  and  agreeable  than  the  latter. 
But  our  neighbors,  it  feems,  have  refolved  to  facrifice  fome  of  the  domeftic  ta 
the  fociable  pleafures  ;  and  to  prefer  eafe,  freedom,  and  an  open  commerce  to  a. 
(Iridt  fidelity  and  conftancy.  Thefe  ends  are  both  good„  and  are  fomewhat  diffi-^ 
cult  to  reconcile  ;  nor  need  we  be  furprized,  if  the  cuftoms  of  nations  incline  toa 
much,  fometimes  to  the  one  fide,  fome  times  to  the  other. 

The  moft  inviolable  attachment  to  the  laws  of  our  country  is  every- where  ac- 
knowleged  a  capital  virtue ;  and  where  the  people  are  not  fo  happy,  as  to  have  any 
other  legiflature  but  a  fingle  perfon,  the  ftri6left  loyalty  is,  in  that  cafe^  the  trueft 
patriotifm. 

Nothing  furely  can  be  more  abfurd  and  barbarous  than  the  practice  of  duellings 
but  thofe,  who  juftify  it,  fay,  that  it  begets  civility  and  good  manners.  And  a 
duelift,  you  may  obferve,  always  values  himfelf  upon  his  courage,  his  lenfe  of 
honor,  his  fidelity  and  friendfhip  *,  qualities^  which  are  here  indeed  very  oddly 
diredted,  but  which  have  been  efteemed  unlverfally,  fince  the  foundation  of  the 
world. 

Have  the  gods  forbid  felf-murder  ?  An  Athenian  allows,  that  it  ought  to  be 
forborn.  Has  the  Deity  permitted  it  ?  A  Frenchman  allows,^  that  death  is  pre- 
ferable to  pain  and  infamy. 

t  Plat.  ^p.  p.  182.   Ex  ediLSERH.  ^  Sec  Enquiry,  Se6t.IV.  ^  Plut.  deamore 
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Yoi;  fee  then,^  continued  I,  that  the  principles;  upon  which  men  reafon  in  mo" 
rals  arc  always  the  fame ;  tho*  the  conclufions  which  they  draw  are  often  very  dif- 
ferent* That  they  ail  reafon  aright  with  regard  to  this  fubjeft,  more  than  with 
regard  to  any  other,  it  is  not  incumbent  on  any  moralift  to  (how.  'Tis  fufjci- 
cnt,  that  the  original  principles  of  cenfure  or  blame  are  uniform,  and  that  erro- 
neous conclufions  can  be  coprefted  by  founder  reafoning  and  a  larger  experience. 
Tho'  many  ages  have  elapfed  fincc  the  fall  of  Greece  and  Rome;  tho'  many 
changes  have  arrived  in  religion,  language,  bws,  and  cuftoms  ^  none  of  thefc  re* 
volutions  has  ever  produced  any  confiderable  innovation  in  the  primary  fenti- 
ments  of  morals,  more  than  in  thofe  ef  external  beauty.  Some  minute  differen- 
ces,, perhaps,  may  be  obfervcd  in  both.  Hoiiace  "^  celebrates  a  low  forehead, 
and  Anacreon  joined  eye-brows  * :  But  the  Apollo  and  the  Venus^  of  antiquity 
are  ftill  our  models  for  ma^and  female  beauty  ;  in  like  manner  as  the  charaftcr 
of  SciPio  continues  our  ftandard  for  the  glory  of  heroes,  and  that  of  Cornelia 
for  the  honor  of  matrons.  ^ 

It  appears,  that  there  never  was  any  quality^  recommended  by  any  one,  as 
a  virtue  or  moral  excellence  ^  but  on  account  of  its  being  vfefuh  or  agreeable^  to 
a  man  bimfel/j  or .  to  others.  For  what  other  reafon  can  there  ever  be  afligned  for 
praife  or  approbation  ?  Qr  where  would  be  the  fenfc  of  extolling  a^^^icharafter  or 
aftion,  which,  at  the  fame  time,  is  allowed  to  be  gcod  for  nothing  ?  All  the 
differences,  therefore,  in  morals  may  be  reduced  to  this  one  general  foundation,^ 
and  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  different  views,,  which  people  take  of  thefc  cir- 
cumftances. 

Sometimes  men  differ  in  their  judgment  about  the  ufefulnefi  of  any  habit  or 
aftion:  Sometimes  alfo  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  things  render  one  morul 
quality  more  ufcful  than  others,  and  give  it  a  peculiar  preference. 

*Tis  not  furprifing,  that,  during  a.  period  of  war,  and  diforder,  the  military 
virtues  fhould  be  more  celebrated  than  the  pacific,  and  attraft  more  the  admira- 
tion and  attention  of  mankind.     "  How  ufual  is  it,**  fays  Tully  *",  *'  to  find 

CiMBRiANS,  Celtiberians,  and  other  barbarians,  who  bear,  with  inflexible 

conftancy,  all  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  field  ;  but  are  immediately  di- 
**  fpirited  under  the  pain  and  hazard  of  a  languifhing  diftemper  :  while,  on  the 
*'  other  hand,  the  Greeks  patiently  endure  the  flow  approaches  of  death,  when 
**  armed  with  ficknefs  and  difeafe  v  but  timoroufly  fly  his  prefcnce,  when  he  at*- 
"  tacks  them  violently  witKfwords  and  falchions  !**  So  oppofite  is  even  the  fame 
virtue  of  courage  among  warlike  or  peaceful  nations  !  And  indeed,  we  may  ol> 
ferve,  that  as  the  difference  between  war  and  peace  is  the  greateft^  which  arifes 
among  nations  and  public  focieties,  it  produces  alfo  the  greatefl  variations  in  mo«* 
ral  fentiment;  and  diverfifies.  the  mofl:  our  idea  of  virtue  and  perfonal  merit. 

Sometimes  too,  magnanimity,,  greatnefs  of  mind,  difdain  of  flavery,  inflexible 
rigor  and  integrity,  may  fuit  better  the  circumflrances  of  one  age  than  thofe  of  an- 
other, and  have  a  more  kindly  influence,  both  on  public  affairs^  and  on  a  man's, 
own  fafcty  and  advancement.     Our  idea  of  merit,  therefore,  will  alfo  vary  a  little 

^  Epift.  lib.  I.  epift.  7.     Alfo  lib.  i.  ode  3.  >  Ode  28.    Petronius  (cap.  86.)  joins  both 

thefe  circumftances  as  beauties.  »  Tufc.  QuaeH.  lib.  2, 
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mch  thcfe  variations  •,  and  Labeo^  perhaps^  be  confuted  for  the  fame  qmlities, 
which  procured  C  a  to  the  higheft  approbation* 

A  DEGREi  of  luxury  may  be  ruinous  and  pernicious  in  a  native  of  Switzbr- 
LAND,  which  only  fofters  the  artSt  and  encourages  indufbry  in  a  French  man  or 
Englishman.  We  sgt  not,  therefore,  to  exped^  either  the  fame  fentiments^  or 
the  (ame  laws  in  Berne,  which  prevail  in  Loni>on  or  Paris. 

Different  cuftoms  have  alio  fonse  influence  as  well  as  different  utilities  ^  and 
by  giving  an  early  biafs  to  the  mtnd^  may  produce  a  fuperior  propenBty,  either  te 
the  ufctul  or  the  agreeable  qualities;  to  thole,  which  regar^  felf,  orthofe,  which 
extend  to  fociety.  Thefe  four  fources  of  moral  fentixnenWill  fubfift ;  but  parti- 
cular accidents  may,  at  one  time)  make  any  one  of  themjAow  with,  greaccr  aboiip- 
dance  than  at  another.  *  •  A       ^ 

1^»E  cuftoms  of  fome  nations  (hut  up  the  wopMi  frjttn  all  focia)  commerce : 
Thoie  of  others  make  them  fo  eiTential  a  part!  (plociety  and  conrerfatiorv  that, 
except,  where  bufinefs  is  tranfafted,  the  male^tx  alone  are  fuppofed  almoft  wholly 
incapable  of  mutual  difcqurfe  and  entertainment.  As  this  difference  is  the  tnoft 
cnaterial,  which  can  happen  in  privats  life,  it  mufbalfo  produce  the  greatefb  va? 
riation  in  our  moral  fcntiment». 

Of  all  nations  in  the  w;orld^  wliere  polygamy  was  not  allowed^  the  Grbsks 
feem  to  have  been  the  mod  fcierved  in  their  commerce  with  the  fair-fex,  wad  od 
have  impofed  on  them  the  ftriftcft  laws  of  modcftyand  decency.  We  have  a 
ftrong  inflance  of  thb  in  an  oration  of  Lysias  "•  A  widow  injured^  ruined,  un^ 
done,  calls  a  meeting  of  a  few  of  her  neareft  friends  and  relations  •,  and  tbo*  nea- 
rer before  accuftsomed,  fays  the  orator^  to  fpeak  in  the  prefence  of  men^  the  dif- 
trefs  of  her  circumflances  conlbrained  her  to  lay  the  cafe  before  them.  The  very 
opening  her  mouth  in  fuch  company  required,  it  fcems,  an  apology^ 

When  Dbmost»£nbs  profecuted  his  tutors,  te  make  them  rerand  his  patri- 
mony, it  became  neceflkry  for  him,  in  the  courfe  of  the  law-fuit,  to  prove  that 
the  marriage  of  Ap»hobtj8*s  fiftcr  withOnEtER  w«  enrirely  fraudulent^  and  thac^ 
notwithftanding  her  (ham  marriage^  (he  had  lived  with  her  brother  ar  Athens 
for  two  years  laft  paft,  ever  (ince  her  divorce  from  her  former  hujfband*  And 
'tis  remarkable,  that  tho*  thefe  were  people  of  the  firit  fortune  and  dilHndbion  in 
the  city,  the  orator  could  prove  this  faft  no  way,,  but  by  calling  for  her  female 
flaves  to  be  put  to  the  queftion,  and  by  the  evidence  of  one  phyficion,  who  had 
ften  her  in  her  brother's  houfc  during  her  ilbcfs  ^  So  referved  were  GitBEK 
manners. 

We  maybe^^ured^  that  an  eiBtreme  purity  was  the  confequence  of  this  re^* 
ferve.  Accordingly  we  find,  that,  except  the  fabulous  (lories  of  an  Hblek  and 
a  Clytbm:n.£stra,  there  (carce  is  an  inftance  of  any  event  in  theGnESK  hiftbry^ 
which  proceeded  from  the  intrigues  of  women.  On  the  other  hand,  in  modem 
times,  particularly  in  a  neighboring  nation,  the  females  enter  into  all  tranfadions 
and  all  management  of  church  and  (late:  and  no  man  can  expeA  fuccefs,  who 
takes  not  care  to  obtain  their  good  graces.  Harr  v  the  third,  by  incurring  the 
difpleafure  of  the  fair,  endangered  his  crown^  and  loft  his  life,  as  much  as  by  his 
indulgence  to  herefy. 

•  «  Orat.  33.  ®  In  Oneterem. 

2  'Tis 
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^Tis  nec(ilcfs  to  difTcmble  :  The  confequcnce  of  a  very  free  commerce  between 
the  fexes,  and  of  tlicir  Jiving  much  together,  will  often  terminate  in  intrigues  and 
gallantry.  We  nuiil  facrifice  fomewhat  of  the  ufeful^  if  we  be  very  anxious  to  ob- 
tain all  the  agreeable  qualities ;  and  cannot  pretend  to  reach  ahke  every  kind  of  ad- 
vantage. Inftances  of  hcence,  daily  muJciplying,  will  weaken  the  fcandal  with  ^ 
the  one  Itx,  and  teach  the  other,  by  degrees,  to  adopt  the  famous  maxim  ^  La 
Fontaine,  with  j^gard  to  female  iofideiky,  that  if  one  knows  it^  H  is  but  afmail 
matter  \  if  one  knows  it  ndty  it  is  notbit^  ^ 

Some  people  arc  inclined  to  think,  that  the  beft  way  of  adjufting  all  differen- 
ces, and  of  keepingflhe  prc^r  medium  between  the  agreeable  and  the  ufeful  qua- 
lities of  the  fex  is  M  live  with  them  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans  and  the 
English  (for  the  ciiAms  of  thefc  two  nations  fcem  fimilar  in  this  refpeft  '^)  that 
is,  without  gallantry  widyB^iout  jealoufy.  By  a  parity  of  reafon,  the  cufloms 
of  the  Spaniards  andw  lB|jbrALiANS  of  an  age'  ago  (for  the  prefent  are  very 
different)  muft  be  the  ^H^^^^^f  j^  becauie  they  favor  both  gallantry  and  jear- 

knify.  ^^ 

Nor  will  thefe  diflferent  cuftoms  of  nations  zSc6k  only  the  one  kx  :  The  idea 
of  perfonal  merit  m  the  males  muft  alfo  be  fomewhat  different  with  regard,  at 
leaft,  to  converfetion,^  addrcfs,  and  humor.  The  one  nation,  where  the  men  live 
much  apart,  will  naturally  more  approve  of  prudence  •,  the  other,  of  gaiety. 
With  the  one,  fioiplicity  of  manners  will  be  in  the  higheft  eftcem ;  with  the  othcr,^ 
politenefs.  The  one  will  diftinguifh  themfelves  by  good-fenfe  and  judgment ;  the 
ether,  by  tafte  and  delicacy.  The  eloquence  of  the  former  will  ihine  moil  in 
the  fenate  •,  that  of  the  other,  on  the  theatpe. 

These,  I  fay»  are  tht  naSural cffc&s  of  fuch  cuftoms.  For  it  muft  be  con- 
£e(fed,  that  chance  has  a  great  influence  on  national  manners  ;  and  many  events 
happen  in  fociety,  which  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  general  rules.  Who  could 
imagine,  for  inftance,  that  the  Romans^  who  Kved  freely  with  their  women, 
fhouid  be  very  indifferent  about  mufic,  and  efteem  dancing  infamous :  While 
the  Greeks,  who  never  almoft  fawa  woman  but  in  their  own  houfcs,  were  con- 
tinually piping*    fmging,  and  dancing  ?     m 

Tmb  diflfepences  of  moral  fenttment,  which  naturally  arife  from  a  republican  or 
monarchical  government,  are  alfo  very  obvious ;  as  well  as  thofe,  which  pro- 
ceed from  general  riches  or  poverty,  union,  or  fa&ion,  ignorance  or  learning.  I 
fhall  conchxle  this  longdifcourfe  with  obferving,  that  different  cuftoms  and  (itua- 
ttons  vary  not  the  CH-iginal  ideas  of  merit  (however  dicy  may,  fomc  confequcn- 
ces)  in  any  very  eflential  point,  and  prevail  chiefly  with  regard  to  young  men, 
who  can  afpire  to  the  agreeable  qualities,   and  may  attempt  to  pleafe.     The 

9-  Qu^nd  on  le  feast  €*eft  pea  de  ckofe  :  low  amours.    They  were  called  Anci ll ar  iol  r. 

Q{i&iid  on  ne  le  f^ait  pas,  ce  n'eft.  riea.  SeeSitNECA  de  beneficiis.    Lib.  i.  op.  9.    See 

1  During  the  tune  of  the  emperors,  the  Ro-  alfo  Martial,  lib.  u.  epig.  58. 
MANS  feem  to  have  been  more  given  to  intrigues         '  The  gallantry  here  meanc  is  that  of  amours 

and  gallantry  than  the  Enc  lish  are  at  preient :  and  attaehments,  not  that  of  complaifance,  which 

And  the  women  of  cotiditiott,  in  order  to  retain  is  as  moch  paid  to  the  fair < fex  in  England  as  in 

their  lovers,  endeavofcd  to  iwc  a  oame  of  reproach  any  other  cotuitry • 
on  thofe,.  who  were  addi^led  ta  wenching  and 

MANNER^. 
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MANNER,  the  ORNAMENTS,  the  GRACES,  which  fuccccd  id  this  (hapc, 
arc  more  arbitrary  and  cafual :  But  the  merit  of  riper  years  is  ahnoft  every- where 
the  fame ;  and  confifts  chiefly  in  integrity,  humanity,  ability,  knowlege  and  the 
t>ther  more  folid  and  ufcful  qualities  of  the  human  mind. 

What  you  infift  on,  repHed  Palamedes,  may  have  feme  foundation,  when 
you  adhere  to  the  maxims  of  common  life  and  ordinary  conduft.  Experience 
and  the  pradice  of  the  world  readily  corrcfl:  any  great  extravagance  on  either  fide. 
But  what  fay  you  to  artificial  lives  and  manners  r  How  do  you  reconcile  the 
maxims,  on  which,  in  t^iPerent  ages  and  nations,  thefe  are  founded  ? 

What  do  you  undcrftand  by  artificial  lives  and  manors,  faid  I  ?  I  explain 
tnyfelf,  replied  he.  You  know,  that  religion  had,  in  a  Jlent  times,  very  little 
influence  on  common  life,  and  that,  after  men  had  perfcJmed  their  duty  tn  fa- 
crifices  and  prayers  at  the  temple,  they  thought,  tha^ie  gSs  left  the  reft  of  their 
conduA  to  themfelves,  and  were  little  pleafed  oi^^Ridip  with  thofe  virtues  or 
vices,  which  only  afFc ded  the  peace  and  haogflRoMiuman  fociety.  In  thofe 
ages,  it  was  the  bufinefs  of  philofophy  alonewregulate  men's  ordinary  behavior 
and  deportment-,  and  accordingly,  .we  may  obferve,  that  this  being  the  fole  prin- 
ciple, by  which  a  man  could  elevate  himfelf  above  his  fellows,  it  acquired  a  mighty 
afcendant  over  many,  and  produced  great  Angularities  of  maxims  and  ofconduA. 
At  prefent,  that  philofophy  has  loft  the  allurement  of  novelty,  it  has  no  fuch  ex- 
tenfive  influence ;  but  feems  to  confine  itfelf  moftly  to  fpeculations  in  the  clofct ; 
in  the  fame  manner,  as  the  anticnt  religion  was  limited  to  facrifices  in  the  temple. 
Its  place  is  now  fupplicd  by  the  modern  religion,  which  infpedls  our  whole  con- 
duft,  and  prefcribes  an  univerfal  rule  to  our  aftions,  to  our  words,  to  our  very 
thoughts  and  inclinations  *,  a  rule  fo  much  the  more  auftere,  that  it  is  guarded  by 
infinite,  tho'  diftant,  rewards  and  puntfliments  *,  and  no  infraction  of  it  can  ever 
be  concealed  or  difguifed. 

Diogenes  is  the  moft  celebrated  model  of  extravagant  philofophy.  Let  us 
feek  a  parallel  to  him  in  modern  times.  We  fliall  not  difgrace  any  philofophic 
name  by  a  comparifon  with  the  EfoMiNics  or  Loyolas,  or  any  canonized  monk 
or  friar.  Let  us  compare  him  to  Pakal,  a  man  of  parts  and  genius  as  well  a^ 
DiooENES  himfelf;  and  perhaps  too,  a  man  of  virtue,  had  he  allowed  his  virtu- 
ous inclinations  to  have  exerted  and  difplayed  themfelves. 

The  foundation  of  Dxogenes*s  conduft  was  an  endeavor  to  render  himfelf 
an  independent  being  as  much  as  pofllble,  and  to  confine  all  his  wants  and  de- 
fires  and  pleafures  within  himfelf  and  his  own  mind  :  The  aim  of  Pascal  was  to 
keep  a  perpetual  fenfe  of  his  dependance  before  his  eyes,  and  never  to  forget  his 
numberlefi  wants  and  neceflitics.  The  antient  fupported  himfelf  by  magnani- 
mity, oftentation,  pride,  and  the  idea  of  his  own  fuperiority  above  his  fellow- 
creatures.  The  modern  made  conftant  profeflion  or  humility  and  abafement, 
of  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  himfelf  -,  and  endeavored  to  attain  thefe  fuppofed 
virtues,  as  far  as  they  are  attainable.  The  aufterities  of  the  Greek  were  in  or- 
der to  inure  himfelf  to  hardfhips,  and  prevent  his  ever  fufFering  :  Thofe  of  the 
Frenchman  were  embraced  merely  for  their  own  fake,  and  in  order  to  fufFer  as 
much  as  pofllble.  The  philofopher  indulged  himfelf  in  the  moft  beaftly  pleafures, 
even  in  public :    The  faint  refufed  himfelf  the  moft  innocent,  even  in  private. 

The 
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The  former  thought  it  his  duty  to  love  his  friends,  and  to  rail  at  them,  and  re- 
prove them,  and  fcold  them  :  The  latter  endeavored  to  be  abfolutely  indifferent 
towards  his  neareft  relations,  and  to  love  and  fpeak  well  of  his  enemies.  The 
great  objeft  of  Diogenes's  wit  was  every  kind  of  fuperftition,  that  is,  every  kind 
of  religion  known  in  his  time.  The  mortality  of  the  foul  was  his  ftandard  prin- 
ciple ;  and  even  his  fentiments  of  a  divine  providence  feem  to  have  been  very  li- 
centious. The  moft  ridiculous  fuperftitions  direded  Pascal's  faith  and  prafticej 
and  an  extreme  contempt  of  this  life,  in  comparifon  of  the  future,  was  the  chieir 
foundation  of  his  condudt. 

In  fuch  a  remarkable  contraft  do  thefe  two  men  ftand  :  Yet  both  of  them  have 
met  with  general  admiration  in  their  different  ages,  and  have  been  propofed  as 
models  of  imitation.  Where  then  is  the  univerfal  ftandard  of  morals,  which  you 
talk  of?  And  what  rule  fh^  we  eftablifh  for  the  many  different,  nay  contrary 
fentiments  of  mankind  ? 

An  experiment,  faid  I,  which  fucceeds  in  the  air,  will  not  always  fucceed  in  a 
vacuum.  When  men  depart  from  the  maxims  of  common  reafon,  and  afFeft 
thefe  artificial  lives,  as  you  call  them,  no-one  can  anfwer  for  what  will  pleafe  or 
difplcafe  them.  They  are  in  a  different  element  from  the  reft  of  mankind  -,  and 
the  natural  principles  of  their  mind  play  not  with  the  fame  regularity,  as  if  left  to 
themfelves,  free  from  the  illufions  of  religious  fuperftition  or  philofophical  en- 
thufiafm. 
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AS  every  enqiniy,  which  regards  refigTon  is  of  the  utmoft  importance,  theiv 
are  two  queftions  in  particular,  which  challenge  our  principal  attention^* 
10  wit,  that  concernii^  its  foundation  in  reafon,  and  thai  coocerning  its 
origin  in  human  nature*  Happily^  the  firft  queftion,  which  k  the  moR,  impor-^ 
tanty  admits  of  the  moft  obvious,  at  lead,  the  cleareft  ibkition.  The  whole  frame 
of  nature  befpeaks  an  intelligent  author ',  and  no  racional  enquirer  can,  after  fe- 
rious  reflexion,  fufpcnd  his  belief  a  moment  with  regard  to  the  primary  piin* 
ciples  of  genuine  Thetfm  and  Reli^on.  But  the  ^her  queftion,  ccmceming  tht 
origin  of  religion  in  human  nature,  is  expofed  to  ibme  more  difficulty.  The  be- 
liet  of  invifibk,  intelligent  power  has  been  very  gener^y  diffufed  over  the  human 
race,  ia  ail  piaces  and  in  alt  ages ;  but  it  has  neither  perhaps  been  fo  univerfal  as 
to  admit  of  no  exceptions,  nor  has  it  been,  in  any  degree,  uniform  in  the  ideas, 
which  it  has  fuggeited.  Some  nations  have  been  difcovered,  who  entertained  no 
fentiments  of  ReligK>n,  if  travellers  and  hiftorians  may  be  credited ;  and  no  tw<^ 
nations,  and  fcarce  any  two  men,  hav€  ever  agreed  precifely  in  the  fame  fenti* 
ments.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  this  precon^ep^on  fprings  not  from  an 
original  inftm£l  or  primary  impreflion  of  nature,  fuck  as  gwts  rife  to  felf-love, 
affeftion  betwixt  the  fexes,  love  of  progeny,  gratitude,  ieientmcnc ;  ffnee  every 
tnftin£t  of  this  kind  has  been  found  abfolutely  univerfal  in  all  nations  and  ages,  and 
has  always  U  precife,  determinaite  objed,  which  k  mflexibly  purfues.  The  firft 
religious  principles  muft  be  (econdary ;  fuch  as  may  eaGly  be  perverted  by  various* 
accidents  and  cauicsa^  aadwhofe  opcaratioQ  toe,  iaifcmn  catesi;  m9f[j^  by  an  0f£raot^ 
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^inary  concurrence  of  circumftances,  be  altogether  prevented.  What  thofe  prin- 
ciples are,  which  give  rife  to  the  original  belief,  and  what  thofc  accidents  and 
caufes  are,  which  direft  its  operation,  is  the  fubjeft  of  our  prefcnt  enquiry. 

Sect.  L  That  Polythcifm  was  the  p'imary  Religion  of  Men. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  if  we  confidcr  the  improvement  of  human  fociety,  from 
rude  beginnings  to  a  ftate  of  greater  perfeftion,  polytheifm  or  idolatry  was,  and 
neceffarily  mull  have  been,  the  firft  and  moft  antient  religion  of  mankind.  This 
opinion  I  (hall  endeavor  to  confirm  by  the  following  arguments. 

•Tis  a  matter  of  faft  inconteftabic,  that  about  1700  years  agpall  mankind  were 
idolaters.  The  doubtful  and  fceptical  principles  of  a  few  philofophers,  or  the 
theifm,  and  that  too  not  entirely  pure,  of  one  or  two  nations,  form  no  objcftion 
worth  regarding.  Behold  then  the  clear  teftimony  of  hiftory.  The  farther  wc 
mount  up  into  antiquity,  the  more  do  we  find  mankind  plunged  into  idolatry. 
No  marks,  no  fymptoms  of  any  more  perfeft  religion.  The  moft  antient  records 
of  humaii  race  ftill  prefent  us  with  polyxheifm  .^s  the  popular  and  eftabhftied  fy- 
ftem.  The  north,  the  fouth,  the  eaft,  the  well,  give  their  unammous  teftimony 
to  the  famcfaft.     What  can  be  oppofcd  to  fo  full  an  evidence  ? 

As  far  as  writing  or  hiftory  reaches,  mankind,  in  antient  times,  appear  univer- 
fally  to  have  been  polytheifts.  Shall  we  affert,  that,  in  more  antient  times,  be- 
fore the  knowlegeof  lextcrs,  pr  the  djfcovcj-y  of  any  art  or  fcience,  men  enter- 
tained the  principles  of  pure  theifm?  That  is,  while  they  were  ignorant  and  bar- 
barous, they  difcovercd  truth  :  But  fell  into  error,  as  foon  as  they  acquired  learning 
and  politenefs. 

But  in  this  aflertion  you  not  only  contradict  all  appearance  of  probability,  but 
alfo  our  prefent  experience  concerning  the  principles  and  opinions  of  barbarous  na- 
tions. The  favage  tribes  of  America,  Africa,  and  Asia  are  all  idolaters. 
Not  a  fingle  e^eption  to  this  rule.  Infomuchi  that,  were  a  traveller  to  tranfport 
himfelf  into  any  unknown  region  ;  if  he  found  inhabitants  cultivated  with  arts  and 
fciences,  tho*  even  upon  that  fuppofition  there  are  odds  againft  their  being  theifts, 
yet  could  he  not  fafely,  till  farther  enquiry,  pronounce  any  thing  on  that 
head  :  But  if  he  found  them  ignorant  and  barbarous,  he  might  beforehand  de- 
clare them  idolaters  ;  and  there  fcarce  is  a  poflibility  of  his  being  miftaken. 

It  feems  certain,  that,  according  to  the  natural  progrefs  of  human  thought,  the 
Ignorant  multitude  muft  firft  entertain  fome  groveling  and  familiar  notion  of  fupe- 
rior  powers,  before  they  ftretch  their  conception  to  that  perfeft  Being,  who  be- 
ftowed  order  on  the  whole  frame  of  nature.  We  may  as  reafonably  imagine,  that 
men  inhabited  palaces  before  huts  and  cottages,  or  ftudied  gcpmetry  before  agri- 
culture ;  as  afll'rt  that  the  Deity  appeared  to  them  a  pure  fpirit,  omnifcient,  om* 
nipotent,  and  omniprcfent,  before  he  was  apprehended  to  be  a  powerful,  tho*  K- 
mitcd  being,  with  human  paffions  and  appetite?,  limbs  and  organs.  The  mind 
fifes  gradually,  from  inferior  to  fuperior:  By  abftrafting  from  what  is  impcrfeft, 
it  forms  an  idea  of  perfection  :  And  flowly  diftinguifliing  the  nobler  parts  of  its 
frame  from  the  grolfcr,  it  learns  to  transfer  only  the  former,  much  elevated  and 
refined,  to  its  divinity.  Nothing  could  difturb  this  natural  progrefs*of  thought, 
but  fome  obvious  and  invincible  argument,  which  might  immediately  lead  the 
mind  into  the  pure  principles  of  theifm,  and  makt  it  overleap,  at  one  bound,  the 

vaft 
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vaft  interval,  which  is  interpofcd  betwixt  the  human  and' the  divine  nature.  But 
tho'  I  allow,  that  the  order  and  frame  of  the  univerfe,  when  accurately  examined, 
Affords  fuch  an  argument ;  yet  I  can  never  think  that  this  confideratiori 
could  have  an  influence  on  mankind  when  they  formed  their  firft  rude  notions  of 
religion. 

Th  e  caufes  of  objects,  which  are  quite  familiar  to  us,  never  llrike  our  attention 
or  curiofity  •,  and  however  extraordinary  or  furprizing  thefeobjeds  may  be  in  them- 
felves,  they  are  paflTcd  over,  by  the  raw  and  ignorant  multitude,  without  much 
examination  or  enquiry.  Adam,  rifing  at  once,  in  paradife,  and  in  the  full  per- 
fcdion  of  his  faculties,  would  naturally,  as  rcprcfented  by  Milton,  be  aftonifhed 
at  the  glorious  appearances  of  nature,  the  heavens,  the  air,  the  earth,  his  own 
organs  and  members ;  and  would  be  led  to  aflc,  whence  this  wonderful  fcene 
arofe.  But  a  barbarous,  neceffitous  animal  (fuch  as  man  is  on  the  firft  origin  of 
fociety)  prefled  by  fuch  numerous  wants  and  pafllons,  has  no  leifure  to  admire  the 
regular  face  of  nature,  or  make  enquiries  concerning  the  caufe  of  objedls,  to 
which,  from  his.infancy,  he  has  been  gradually  accuftomed.  On  the  contrary^ 
the  more  regular  and  unifortfi,  that  is,  the  more  perfedb,  nature  appears,  the 
more  is  he  familiarized  to  it,  and  the  lefs  inclined  to  fcrutinize  and  examine  it. 
A  monftrous  birth  excites  his  curiofity,  and  is  deemed  a  prodigy.  It  alarms  him 
from  its  novelty ;  and  immediately  fets  him  a  trembling,  and  facrificing,  and 
praying.^  But  an  animal  compleat  in  all  its  limbs  and  organs,  is  to  him  an  ordi* 
nary  fpeftacle,  and  produces  no  religious  opinion  or  affcdion.  Aflc  him,  whence 
that  animal  arofe  •,  he  will  tell  you,  from  the  copulation  of  its  parents.  And  thefe, 
whence?  From  the  xopulation  of  theirs.  A  few  removes  fatisfy  his  curiofity,  and 
fet  the  objefts  at  fuch  a  diftance,  that  he  entirely  lofes  fight  of  them.  Imagine 
not,  that  he  will  fo  much  as  ftart  the  queftion,  whence  the  firft  animal ;  much 
lefs,  whence  the  whole  fyftem  or  united  fabric  of  the  univerfe  arofe.  Or,  if  you 
ftart  fuch  a  queftion  to  him,  expeft  not,  that  he  will  employ  his  mind  with  any 
anxiety  about  a  fubjed,  fo  remote,  fo  anintcrcfting,  and  which  fo  much  exceeds 
the  bounds  of  his  capacity. 

But  farther,  if  men  were  at  firft  led  into  the  belief  of  one  fupreme  being,  by 
rcafoning  from  the  frame  of  nature,  they  could  never  poflibly  leave  that  belief, 
in  order  to  embrace  idolatry  ;  but  the  fame  principles  of  reafoning,  which  at  firft 
produced,  and  diffufed  over  mankind,  fo  magnificent  an  opinion,  muft  be  able, 
with  greater  facility,  to  prcfcrve  it.  The  firft  invention  and  proof  of  any  doc« 
trine  is  infinitely  more  difficult  than  the  fupporting  and  retaining  it. 

There  is  a  great  difference  betwixt  hiftorical  fa6ts  and  fpeculative  opinions  5  nor 
is  the  knowlege  of  the  one  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  with  that  of  the  other. 
An  hiftorical  faft,  while  it  paflcs  by  oral  tradition  from  eye-witneflfes  and  contem- 
poraries, is  difguifed  in  every  fuccefllve  narration,  and  may  at  laft  retain  but  very 
fmall,  if  any,  refemblance  of  the  original  truth,  on  which  it  was  founded.  The 
frail  memories  of  men,  their  love  of  exaggeration,  their  fupine  carelcffnefs ;  thefe 
principles,  if  not  correfted  by  books  and  writing,  foon  pervert  the  account  of  hi- 
ftorical events,  where  argument  or  reafoning  has  little  or  no  place  ;  nor  can 
ever  reca]  the  truth,  which  has  once  efcaped  thofe  narrations.  *Tis  thus  the  fa- 
bles of  Hercules,  Theseus,  Bacchus  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  originally 
founded  in  true  hiftory,  corrupted  by  tradition.  But  with  regard  to  fpeculative 
opimons,  the  cafe  is  far  other  wife.    If  thefe  opinions  be  founded  in  arguments  fo 
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clear  and  obvious  as  to  carry  conviftion  with  the  generality  of  mankind,  the  fame 
arguments,  which  at  firft  diBufed  the  opinions^  will  ftill  preferve  them  in  their 
original  purity.  If  the  arguments  be  more  abftrule,  and  more  remote  from  vul- 
gar apprehenuons,  the  €>pimon9  ndll  always  be  confined  to  a  few  perfons ;  and  as 
foon  as  men  leave  the  contemplation  of  the  arguments,  the  opinions  will  immedi- 
ately be  loft  and  be  buried  in  obrivion.  Which  ever  fide  of  tivis  dilemma  we  take, 
it  muft  appear  tmpoflible,  that  theifm  could,  from  reafonin'g,  have  been  the  pri- 
mary religion  of  human  race,  and  have  afterwards^  by  its  corruption,  ^ven  birth 
to  idolatry  aod  to  all  the  varimis  fuperftitions  of  the  heathen  world.  Reafon, 
when  very  obvious^  prevents  thefe  corruptions:  When  abftrule,  it  keeps  the 
principles  entirely  from  the  knowlege  of  the  vulgar,,  who  are  alme  liable  to  cor* 
nipt  any  principles,,  or  opinions.. 


SicT.  IL  Origin  fff  PolytBeiJhh 

If  we  would,  dierefore,  indulge  our  curiofity,  in  enquiring  concerning  die  ori- 
^  of  reHgion,  we  muft  turn  our  thoughts  towards  idolatry  or  polytheifm,  the 
primitive  Religion  of  uninftruded  mankind. 

Wbre  men  led  into  the  apprehenfion  of  invffible,  intelligent  power  by  a  con* 
templation  of  the  works  of  nature,  they  could  never  pofllbly  entertain  any  coacep* 
tion  but  of  one  finsle  being,  who  beftowed  exiftence  and  order  on  this  vaft  mar 
chine,  and  adjufted  all  its  parts,  according  to  one  regular  plan  or  connected  fy» 
ftem.  For  tho',  to  perfons  of  a  certain  turn  of  mind,  it  may  not  appear  altoge- 
ther abfurd^  that  feverai  independent  beings,  endowed  with  fiiperior  wifdonn 
might  confpire  in  the  contrivance  and  executbn  of  one  regular  plan ;  yet  is  this 
a  mere  arbitrary  fuppofition,  which,  even  if  allowed  polBble,  muft  be  confefied 
neither  to  be  fupported  by  probability  nor  neceflity.  All  things  in  the  univerfe 
are  evidently  ot  a  piece.  Every  thing  is  adjufted  to  every  thing.  One  defign  pre- 
vails thro'  the  whole.  And  this  uniformity  leads  the  mind  to  acknowlege  one  au» 
thor ;  bccaufe  the  conception  of  different  authors,  without  any  diftindion  of  attri- 
butes or  operations,  ferves  only  to  give  perplexity  to  the  imagination,  without  be^ 
ftowing  any  fatisfadk)n  on  the  underftanding  ^. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  leaving  the  works  of  nature,  we  trace  the  footftepa  of 
invifible  power  in  the  various  and  contrary  events  of  human  life,  we  are  neceflarilj 
led  into  polytheifm  and  to  the  acknowlcgement  of  fcveral  limited  and  imperfea 
deities,  otorms  and  tempefts  ruin  what  is  nourifhed  by  the  (un.  The  fun  deftroys 
what  is  foftered  by  the  moifture  of  dews  and  rains.  War  may  be  favorable  to  a 
nation,  whom  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons  afflifts  with  famine.  Sicknefs  and 
peftilence  may  depopulate  a  kingdom,  amidft  the  moft  profufe  plenty.  The  &me 
nation  is  not,  at  the  fame  time,  equally  fuccefcful  by  fca  and  by  land.  AncJ  a  na- 
tion, which  now  triumphs  over  its  enemies,  may  anon  fubmit  to  their  mott  proP 

^  The  (latueof  Laocoon,  as  we  learn  from  the  work  and  contrivance  of  one  ftatttary.    To 

Pliny,  ^»as  the  work  of  three  afdfts:  But  *tis  afcribe  any  fir>glc  effed  ta  the  combinftCioD  of  ic^ 

certain,  that,  were  we  not  tokl  f^  we  ihoold  nt-  veral  caufes^  is  not  fiirely  a  oatval  aod  obvioas 

ver  have  concluded,  that  a  ^nmpe  of  figures^  cut  fappofitioo, 
f^om  one  Utonc,  and  muted  in  one  plan,  was  not 
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perous  arms.  In  fhort)  the  conduft  of  events,  or  what  we  call  the  plan  of  a  par* 
ticular  providence,  is  fo  full  of  variety  and  uncertainty,  that,  if  we  fuppofe  it  im- 
mediately ordered  by  any  intelligent  beings,  we  muft  acknowlege  a  contrariety  in 
their  deflgns  and  intentions,  m  conftant  combat  of  oppoOte  powers,  and  a  re« 
pentancc  or  change  of  intention  in  the  fame  power*  from  impotence  or  levity^ 
Each  nation  has  its  tutelar  deity.  Each  element  is  fubje^Sted  to  its  invifible  power 
or  agent.  The  province  of  each  god  is  feparate  from  that  of  another.  Nor  are 
the  operations  of  the  fame  god  always  certain  and  invariable.  To  day  he  pro* 
teds  :  To  morrow,  he  abandons  us.  Prayers  and  facriBces,  rites  and  ceremonies, 
well  or  ill  performed,  are  the  fources  of  his  favor  or  enmity,  and  produce  all  the 
good  or  ill  fortune,  which  are  to  be  found  amongft  mankind* 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  in  all  nadons,  which  have  embraced  poly- 
theifm  or  idolatry,  the  firft  ideas  of  religion  arofe  not  from  a  contemplation  of  the 
works  of  nature,  but  from  a  concern  with  regard  to  the  events  of  life,  and  frooi 
the  incelTant  hopes  and  fears,  which  aAuate  the  human  mind.  Accordingly,  we 
find,  that  all  idolaters,  having  feparated  the  provinces  of  their  deities,  have  re* 
courfe  to  that  invifible  agent,  to  whofe  authority  they  are  immediately  futjedted^ 
and  whofe  province  it  is  to  fuperintend  that  courfe  of  adtions,  in  which  they  are^ 
at  any  time,  engaged.  Juno  is  invoked  at  marriages ;  Lucina  at  births.  Ne{»- 
TUNE  receives  the  prayers  of  feamen  \  and  Mars  of  warriors*  The  hufbandmart 
cultivates  his  field  under  the  prote£tion  of  Ceres  ;  and  the  merchant  acknowleges 
the  authority  of  Mercury.  Each  natural  event  is  fuppofed  to  be  governed  by 
fome  intelligent  agent  -,  and  nothing  profperous  or  adverfe  can  happen  in  life^ 
which  mav  not  be  the  fubjcdt  of  peculiar  prayers  or  thankfgivings '. 

It  muK  neceflarily,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that,  in  order  to  carry  men^s  attentioti 
beyond  the  prefent  courfe  of  things,  or  lead  them  into  any  inference  concerning^ 
invifible  intelligent  power,  they  muft  be  aduated  by  feme  paflion,  which  proiApts 
their  thought  and  reflexion  ;  fome  motive,  which  urges  their  firft  enquiry.  But 
what  paflion  fhall  we  here  have  recowfe  to,  for  explaining  an  efFcft  of  fuch 
mighty  confequence  i  Not  fpeculative  curiofity  fiirely,  or  the  pure  love  of  trutha 
That  motive  is  too  refined  for  fuch  grofs  apprehenfions,  and  would  lead  men  intd 
enquiries  concerning  the  frame  of  nature ;  a  fubje£i:  too  large  and  comprehenfivtf 
for  their  narrow  capacities.  No  paflions,  thereforei  can  be  fuppofed  to  work 
upon  fuch  barbarians,  but  the  ordinary  afieftions  of  human  life ;  the  anxious  con- 
cern for  happinefs,  the  dread  of  fiiture  mifery,  the  terror  of  death,  the  thirft  of 
revenge,  the  appetite  for  food  and  other  neceflaries*  Agitated  by  hopes  and  fea!% 
of  this  nature,  eipecially  the  latter,  men  fcrutinize,  wim  a  trembling  curiofity^ 
the  courfe  of  future  caufes,  and  examine  the  various  contrary  events  of  human 
life.  And  in  this  difordeird  fcene,  with  eyes  ftill  more  difordered  and  aftonifhed^ 
they  fee  the  firft  obfcure  traces  of  divinity. 


1  <'  Fragilis  et  laborlafa  mortalitas  in  (artet  ifla  feems  fttU  too  great  for  tbeir  namber.    The  pro^ 

*<  digeflity  infirmitatis  fuae  memor,  ut  portionibtts  vinces  of  the  deities  were  fo  fubdiTided*  that 

**  quifijuis  coleret,  quo  maxime  indigeret.'*  Plin.  there  was  even  a  God  of  Smezmg,    See  Aaist* 

lib.  ii.  cap.  7.    So  early  as  Hesion's  time  there  PrM.  SeS.  35.  cap.  7.    The  province  of  co« 

were  3O9OOO  deities.  Ofer.  &  Diir.  lib.  i.  ver.  polation,  ibitable  to  the  importance  and  digoi^ 

250.    Bot  Ac  talk  to  be  pcrfiNmed  by  thtfe,  ty  of  it,  was  divided  among  (cvaal  deities. 

I  Sect* 
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Sbct.  III.  ^be  fame  fuhjeS  continued. 

Wb  are  placed  in  this  world,  as  in  a  great  theatre,  where  the  true  fprings  and 
caufcs  of  every  event,  are  entirely  unknown  to  us  5  nor  have  wc  cither  fufficient 
wifdom  to  forefee,  or  power  to  prevent  thofe  ills,  with  which  we  are  continually 
threatened.  We  hang  in  perpetual  fufpence  betwixt  life  and  death,  health  and 
ficknefs,  plenty  and  want ;  which  are  diftributed  amongft  the  human  fpecies  by  fe- 
cret  and  unknown  caufes,  whofe  operation  is  oft  unexpefted,  and  always  unac- 
countable. Thefe  unknown  caufes^  then,  .become  the  conftanc  objefl:  of  our  hope 
and  fear ;  and  while  the  paffions  are  kept  in  perpetual  alarm  by  an  anxious  expec- 
tacion  of  the  events,  the  imagination  is  equally  employed  in  forming  ideas  of  thofe 
powers*  on  which  we  have  fo  entire  a  dependance.  Could  men  anatomize  nature, 
according  to  the  mod  probable,  at  leaft  the  mod  intelligible  philofophy,  they 
would  find,  that  thefe  caufes  arc  nothing  but  the  particular  fabric  and  ftrudture  of 
the  minute  parts  of  their  own  bodies  and  of  external  objefts  •,  and  that,  by  a  regu- 
lar and  conftant  machinery,  all  the  events  are  produced,  about  which  they  are  fo 
much  concerned.  But  this  philofophy  exceeds  the  comprchenfion  of  the  ignorant 
multitude,  who  can  only  conceive  the  unknown  caufes  in  a  general  and  confufed 
manner;  tho*  their  imagination,  perpetually  employed  on  the  fame  fubjcdt,  muft 
labor  to  form  fome  particular  and  diftinft  idea  of  them.  The  more  they  confider 
thefe  caufes  themfelves,  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  operation,  the  lefs  fatisfac- 
tion  do  they  meet  with  in  their  refearch;  and,  however  unwiUing,  they 
muft  at  lad  have  abandoned  fo  arduous  an  attempt,  were  it  not  for  a  propenfity 
in  human  nature^  which  leads  into  a  fyftem,  that  gives  them  ibme  feeming 
latisfaAion. 

There  is  an  univcrfal  tendency  amongft  mankind  to  conceive  alt  beings  like 
themfelves,  and  to  transfer  to  every  objedl  thofc  qualities,  with  which  they  arc 
familiarly  acquainted,  and  of  which  they  are  intinwtely  confcious.  We  find  hu- 
man faces  in  the  moon,  armies  in  the  clouds ;  and  by  a  natural  propenfity,-  if  not 
corrcfted  by  experience  and  reflexion,  afcribe  malice  and  good- will  to  every 
thing,  that  hurts  or  pleafcs  us.  Hence  the  frequency  and  beauty  of  the  profopa- 
fata  in  poetry,  where  trees,  mountains  and  dreams  are  perfonified,  and  the  inani- 
mate parts  of  nature  acquire  fentiment  and  paffion.  And  tho'  thefe  poetical 
figures  and  expreffions  gain  not  on  the  belief,  they  may  ferve,  at  leaft,  to  prove  a 
certain  tendency  in  the  imagination,  without  which  they  could  neither  be  beautiful 
nor  natural.  Nor  is  a  river- god  or  hama-dryad  always  taken  for  a  mere  poetical 
or  imaginary  perfonage  ;  but  may  fometimes  enter  into  the  real  creed  of  the  igno- 
rant vulgar  ;  while  each  grove  or  field  is  reprefented  as  poflTeft  of  a  particular  ge- 
nius  or  invifible  power,  which  inhabits  or  protcfts  it.  Nay,  philofophers  cannot 
entirely  exempt  themfelves  from  this  natural  frailty ;  but  have  oft  afcribed  to  ina- 
mate  matter  the  horror  of  z  vacuum^  fympathies,  antipathies  and  other  affefl ions 
of  human  nature.  The  abfiirdity  is  not  kfs,  while  we  cad  our  eyc$  upwards ;  and 
transferring,  as  is  too  ufual,  human  paflions  and  infirmities  to  the  deity,  reprefent 
him  as  jealous  and  revengeful,  capricious  and  partial,  and,  in  (hort,  a  wicked  and 
foolilh  man  in  every  refpcft,  but  his  fuperior  power  and  authority.  No  wonder, 
thcn^  that  mankind,  being  placed  in  fuch  an  abfolutc  ignorance  of  caufes,  and  being 
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at  the  fame  time  fo  anxious  concerning  their  future  fortunes,  (hould  immediately 
acknowlege  a  dependence  on  invifiblc  powers,  poffefled  of  fentiment  and  intdli- 
gence.  The  unknown  caufeSj  which  continually  employ  their  thought,  appearing 
always  in  the  fame  afpedb,  arc  all  apprehended  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  or  fpecics. 
Nor  is  it  long  before  we  afcribe  to  them  thought,  and  reafon,  and  paffion,  and 
fometimes  even  the  limbs  and  figures  of  men,  in  order  to  bring  them  nearer  to  a 
pefemblance  with  ourfelves. 

In  proportion  as  any  man's  courfe  of  life  is  governed  by  accident,  we  always 
find,  that  he  encreafes  in  fuperftition ;  as  may  particularly  be  obferved  of  gamcr 
fters  and  failors,  who,  tho'  of  all  mankind,  the  leaft  capable  of  fcrious  medita- 
tion, abound  moft  in  frivolous  and  fuperftitious  apprehenfions.  The  gods,  fays 
CoRiOLANus  in  DioNYSius",  have  an  influence  in  every  affair  ;  but  above  all,  in 
war  ;  where  the  event  is  fo  uncertsun.  All  human  life,  efpccially  before  the  infti-. 
tution  of  order  and  good  government,  being  fubjeft  to  fortuitous  accidents ;  it  is 
natural,  that  fuperftition  fhould  prevail  every  where  in  barbarous  ages,  and  put 
men  on  the  moft  carneft  enquiry  concerning  thofe  invifible  powers,  who  difpofe 
of  their  happinefs  or  mifery.  Ignorant  of  aftronomy  and  the  anatomy  of  plants 
and  animals,  and  too  little  curious  toobferve  the  admirable  adjuftment  of  final 
caufcs  ;  they  remain  ftill  unacquainted  with  a  firft  and  fupreme  creator,  and  with 
that  infinitely  perfeft  fpirit,  who  alone,  by  his  almighty  will,  beftowed  order  on 
the  whole  frame  of  nature.  Such  a  magnificent  idea  is  too  big  for  their  narrow 
conceptions,  which  can  neither  obfervc  the  beauty  of  the  work,  nor  comprehend 
the  grandeur  of  its  author.  They  fuppofe  their  deities,  however  potent  and  invifi- 
ble, to  be  nothing  but  a  fpecies  of  human  creatures,  perhaps  railed  from  among 
mankind,  and  retaining  all  human  paflions  and  appetites,  together  with  corporeal 
limbs  and  organs.  Such  limited  beings,  tho'  matters  of  human  fate,  being,  each 
of  them,  incapable  of  extending  his  influence  every  where,  muft  be  vaftly  multi- 
plied, in  order  to  anfwer  that  variety  of  events,  which  happen  over  the  whole  face 
of  nature.  Thus  every  place  is  ftorcd  with  a  crowd  of  local  deities  ;  and  thus 
idolatry  has  prevailed,  and  ftill  prevails,  among  the  greateft  part  of  uninftrudlcd 
mankind  ". 

Any  of  the  human  affeftions  may  lead  us  into  the  notion  of  invifible,  intelligent 
power  ;  hope  as  well  as  fear,  gratitude  as  well  as  afiliftion  :  But  if  we  examine 
our  own  hearts,  or  obfervc  what  p^flfes  arpund  us,  we  ftiall  find,  that  men  are 
much  oftener  thrown  on  their  knees  by  the  me'an:holy  than  by  the  agreeable  paf- 
fions.  Profperity  is  eafily  received  as  our  due,  and  few  queftions  are  aflced  con- 
cerning its  caufe  or  author.  It  begets  cheerfuln.fs  and  adivity  and  alacrity  and  a 
lively  enjoyment  of  every  focial  and  fenfual  pleafure :  And  during  this  ftate  of 

^  Lib.  viii.  Tet^etyfMf  ivriMi^f  uiayvuai* 

**  The  following  lines  of  Euripides   are  fo  ^iSvfMv  atPiHf,  '        Hecuba. 

W^^ori!il?hl"'  ^"'^*"'  ""^  ^  """°'  ''"■        "  There  is  nothing  fecurc  in  the  world ;  no 
bczT  quoting  them :  ..  ^,^^^  „^  profperity.     The  cod,  tofs  all  life 

^  \  «i  into  confufion  ;  mix  every  thing  with  its  re- 

Ovit  ira  «Jif  «»ror,  «T  it^*«,  «*  verfc  ;  that  all  of  us,  from  our  ignorance  and 

OvT  oi'jt*^  mjcKraoSla  (4.7,  v^a^uf  xaxui.  «  uncertainty,  may  pay  them  the  more  worflxip 

^v^wi  ^avv9i  9io(  traXiy  ri  ttat  'm^wv,  ««  j^qJ  reverence  ** 

S  f  f  "       mind. 
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mind,  men  have  little  leifure  or  inclination  to  think  of  the  unknown  invifibic 
gions.  On  the  other  hand,  every  iJifaftrous  accident  alarms  us,  and  fets  us  on  en- 
quiries concerning  the  principles  whence  it  arofe :  Apprehenfions  fpring  up  mch 
regard  to  futurity  :  And  the  mind,  funk  into  diffidence,  terror,  and  melancholy^ 
has  cecourfe  to  every  method  of  appeafing  th9(e  fecret,  intelligent  powers,  or 
whom  our  fortune  is  fuppofed  entirely  to  depend. 

No  toptp  is  more  ufual  with  all  popular  divines  than  to  difplay  the  advantages 
of  afflidion,  in  bringing  men  to  a  due  fenfe  of  religion  *,  by  fubduing  their  confi- 
xlenoe  and  fenfuality,  which,  in  times  of  profperity,  make  them  forgetful  of  a  di- 
vine providence^  Nor  is  this  topic  confined  merely  to  modem  religions.  The 
4incia»  have  alfo  employed  it.  Fortune  has  never  Uberalfy^  witbout  envy^  fays  a 
Oreejc  hiftorian  %  hefiawed  an  unmixed  bappinejs  on  mankind*^  but  with  ail  her  gifts 
if  as  ^ever  angoined  fome  Mfaftrous  circumjiance^  in  order  Jo  chaftize  men  into  a  reve- 
rence for  tie  gcds^  whom  in  a  continued  €9urfe  of  profperity^  fiey  are  apt  to  negleS 
^mdforget. 

Wrat  i^  or  period  of  life  is  the  moft  addicted  to  fuperftition  ?  The  weakeft 
and  moft  timid.  What  fex  ?  The  fame  anfwer  muft  be  given.  The  leaders  and 
-examples  of  every  kind  of fuperfHtioHy  fays  St  it  a  bo  S  are  the  women.  Theje  excite 
the  men  to  devotion  and  fupplications^  ^md  the  obfervance  ofreKgious  days.  •  It  is  rare 
to  meet  with  one  that  lives  apart  from  the  females^  and  yet  is  addiiled  to  Juch  prac^ 
tices.  jfnd  nothing  can^  for  this  reafon^  be  mare  improbable^  -than  the  account  given 
^f  an  order  of  men  amongft  the  Gsteh  who  praSifed  celibacy^  and  were  notwitb'^ 
ftanding  the  moji  religious  fanatics.  A  method  of  reafoning,  which  would  lead  us 
to  entertain  a  bad  idea  of  the  devotion  of  monks  ^  did  we  not  kitow  by  an  expe*** 
rience»  not  fo  common,  perhaps,  in  Strabo's  days,  that  one  raiay  praAife  celi* 
bacy,  and  profefs  chaftity ;  and  yet  maintain  the  dofeft  connexions  and  moft  en- 
lire  fympathy  with  that  timorous  and  pious  fex. 


S£<:t.  IV.  Deities  not  eotfidered  as  creators  or  formers  if  the  worlds 

Th«  only  point  of  theology,  in  which  we  ihall  find  a  confent  of  mankind  al- 
moft  univerfaU  is,  that  there  is  invifible,  intelligent  power  in  the  world  :  But 
whether  this  power  be  fuprcme  or  fubordinatb,  whether  confined  to  one  being,  or 
diftributed  among  fcveral,  what  attributes,  qualities^  connexions  or  principles  of 
adtion  ought  to  be  afcrtbed  to  thofe  beings ;  conceming  all  thefe  points,  there  is 
the  wideft  difierence  in  the  popular  fyftems  of  theobgy.  Our  anceftors  in  Eu- 
rope, before  the  revival  of  letters,  believed,  as  we  do  at  prefcnt,  that  there  was 
one  fupreme  God,  the  author  of  nature,  whofe  power,  tho%  initfelf,  uncontrola- 
ble,  yet  was  often  exerted  by  the  interpofition  of  his  angels  and  fubordinate  mini- 
fters,  who  executed  his  facred  purpofes.  But  they  alfo  believed,  that  all  nature 
was  full  of  other  invifible  powers  -,  fairies,  goblins,  elves,  fprights ;  beings, 
fironger  and  mightier  than  men,  but  much  inferior  to  the  celeftial  natures,  who 
furround  the  throne  of  God.  Now  fuppofe,  that  any  one^  in  thofe  ages>  iiad  de- 
nied the  exiflience  of  God  and  of  his  angels  %  would  not  his  impiety  jiiftly  have  de- 

« 

. Sic.  lib.  iii.  *Lib.vii. 

ilerved 
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deferved  the  appellation  of  ath^ifm,  even  tha'^  he  had  dill  allowed^  by  §btnc  odd 
capricious  reafoning,  that  the  popular  ftories  of  elves  and  fairies  were  j oft  and 
well-grounded  ?  The  difference,  on  the  other  hand,  betwixt  fuch  a  perfon  and  a 
genuine  theift  is  infinitely  greater  than  that,  on  the  other,  betwixt  him  and  one^ 
that  abfolutely  excludes  all  invifiblct  intelligent  power.  And  it  is  a  fallacy,  merely^ 
from  the  cafual  refemblance  of  names,  without  any  conformity  of  meaning,,  to 
rank  fuch  oppofite  opinions  under  the  fame  denomination^ 

To  any  one,  who  conliders  juftly  of  the  matter,  it  will  appear,  that  the  gods  of 
all  polytheifts  or  idolaters  are  no  better  than  the  elves  or  fairies  of  our  anceftors^ 
and  merit  as  little  any  pious  worfliip  or  veneration.  Thefe  pretended  religionifta 
are  really  a  kind  of  fuperftitious  atheifts,  and  acknowlege  no  beings  that  corres- 
ponds to  our  idea  of  a  deity.  No  firft  principle  of  mind  or  thought :  No-  fupreme 
government  and  adminiflration  :  No  divine  contrivance  or  intention  in  the  fabric 
of  the  world. 

The  Chinese,  when  '  their  prayers  are  not  anfwered,  beat  their  idols*  The 
deities  of  the  Laplanders  are  any  large  (lone  which  they  meet  with  of  an  extra- 
ordinary (hape  •*.  The  Egyptian  mythologifts,  in  order  to  account  for  animal 
worfhip,  faid,  that  the  gods,  purfued  by  the  violence  of  earth-born  men,  wh^ 
were  their  enemies,  had  formerly  been  obhged  to  difguife  themfelves  under  the 
femblance  of  beafts  ^  The  Caunii,  a  nation  in  the  lefTer  Asia^  refolving  to  ad- 
mit no  ftrange  gods  smiong  them,  regularly,  at  certain  feaibns,  afiembled  them«^ 
felves  compieatly  armed,  beat  the  air  with  their  lances^  and  proceeded  in  that 
manner  to  their  frontiers ;  in  order,  as  they  faid,  to  expel  the  foreign  deities  *.. 
Nol  even  the  immortal  gods^  faid  fome  German  nations  to  Ci£SAR»  are  a  nuUch 
for  the  SuBvi  '• 

Many  ills,  fays  Dione  in  Homer  to  Venus  wounded  by  Diomede,  ma&y  ills^ 
my  daughter,  have  the  gods  inflkfted  on  men  r  And  many  ills,  in  return,  have 
men  inflifted  on  the  gods  ^  We  need  but  open  any  claflic  author  to  meet  widi 
thefe  grofs  reprefentations  of  the  deities;  and  Longinus' with  reafon  obferveSi^ 
that  fuch  ideas  of  the  divine  nature,  if  literally  taken,  contain  a  true  atheifm. 

Some  writers  ^  have  been  furprized,  that  the.  impieties  of  Aristophanes^ 
fhould  have  been  tolerated,  nay  publickly  afted  and  applauded  by  the  Athenians  i, 
a  people  fo  fuperftitious  and  fo  jealous  of  the  public  religion,  that,  at  that  very 
time,  they  put  Socrates  to  death  for  his  imagined  incredulity.  But  thefe  wri-» 
ters  confider  not,  that  the  ludicrous,  familiar  images,  under  which  the  gods  arc 
reprefented  by  that  comic  poet,  inftead  of  appearing  impious,  were  the  genuine 
lights,  in  which  the  ancients  conceived  their  divinities.  What  condu£l:  can  be 
more  criminal  or  mean,  than  that  of  Jupiter  in  the  Amphitryon  ?  Yet  that 
play,  which  reprefented  his  gallant  exploits,  was  fuppofed  fo  agreeable  to  him» 
that  it  was  always  aAed  in  Rome  by  public  authority,  when  the  State  was  threatened 
with  peftilence,  famine,  or  any  general  calamity  '•    The  Romans  fuppofed^  that^ 

^  Pere  le  Comte.  «  Caef.  Comment,  de  bell.  Gallico^  lib.  iv. 

^  Regnard,  Vo'iage  deLapponie.  '  Lib.  ix.  382.  <  Cap.  tx. 

«  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  Lucian.  de  Sicrificiis.  Ovid        ^  Pere  Briunoy,  Theatre  dcs  Grecs;  &  Font^ 

alludes  to  the  fame  tradition,  Metam.  lib.  v.  L  nelle,  Hidoire  des  Oracles* 
321.    Soalfo  Manilivs,  iib.ir.  ^  Arnob.  lib.  vii. 

^  Herodot.  lib.  i. 

S  f  f  2  like 
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like  all  old  letchcrs,  he  would  be  highly  pleafed  with  the  rehcarfal  of  his  former 
feats  of  aftivity  and  vigor,  and  that  no  topic  was  fo  proper,  upon  which  to  flat- 
ter his  pride  and  vanity. 

The  Lacedemonians,  fays  Xenophon  **,  always,  during  war,  put  up  their 
petitions  very  early  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  be  beforehand  with  their  enemies, 
and  by  being  the  firft  follicitors,  pre-engage  the  gods  in  their  favor.  We  may 
gather  from  Seneca  %  that  it  was  ufual  for  the  votaries  in  the  temples,  to  make 
intereft  with  the  beadles  or  fextons,  in  order  to  have  a  feat  near  the  image  of  the 
deity,  that  they  might  be  the  beft  heard  in  their  prayers  and  applications  to  him. 
The  Tvrians,  when  befieged  by  Alexander,  threw  chains  on  the  ftatue  of  Her- 
cules, to  prevent  that  deity  from  deferting  to  the  enemy  ^  Augustus,  having 
twice  loft  his  fleet  by  ftorms,  forbad  Neptune  to  be  carried  in  proceflion  along 
with  the  other  gods  -,  and  fancied,  that  he  had  fufficiently  revenged  himfelf  by 
that  expedient*.  After  Germanicus's  death,  the  people  were  fo  enraged  at 
their  goc's,  that  they  ftoned  them  in  their  temples ;  and  openly  renounced  all  al* 
legiance  to  them  ^ 

To  afcribe  the  origin  and  fabric  of  the  univerfe  to  thefe  imperfeft  beings  never 
enters  into  the  imagination  of  any  polytheift  or  idolater.  Hesiod,  whofe  writings^ 
with  thofe  of  Homer,  contained  the  canonical  fyftem  of  the  heathens '  5  Hesiod, 
I  fay,  fuppofes  gods  and  men  to  have  fprung  equally  from  the  unknown  powers 
of  nature**.  And  thro*  the  whole  theogony  of  that  author.  Pandora  is  the 
only  inftance  of  creation  or  a  voluntary  produftion  ;  and  fhe  too  was  formed  by  the 
gods  merely  from  defpight  to  Prometheus,  who  had  furniftied  men  with  itolen 
fire  from  the  ccleftial  regions  ^.  The  ancient  mythologifts,  indeed,  fecm  through- 
out to  have  rather  embraced  the  idea  of  generation  than  that  of  creation,  or  for- 
mation s  and  to  have  thence  accounted  for  the  origin  of  this  univerfe. 

Ovid,  who  lived  in  a  learned  age,  and  had  been  inftrudted  by  philofophers  in 
the  principles  of  a  divine  creation  or  formation  of  the  world  ;  finding,  that  fuch 
an  idea  would  not  agree  with  the  popular  mythology,  which  he  delivers,  leaves 
it,  in  a  manner,  loofe  and  detached  from  his  fyftem.  ^ifquis  fuii  ille  Bemrum  *  ? 
Which-ever  of  the  gods  it  was,  fays'  he,  that  diflipated  the  chaos,  and  introduced 
order  into  the  univerfe.  It  could  neither  be  Saturn,  he  knew,  nor  Jupiter, 
nor  Neptune,  nor  any  of  the  received  deities  of  paganifm.  His  theological 
fyftem  had  taught  him  nothing  upon  that  head,  and  he  leaves  the  matter  equally 
undetermined. 

DioDORus  SicuLus  ",  beginning  his  work  with  an  enumeration  of  the  moft 
reafonable  opinions  concerning  the  origin  of  the  world,  makes  no  mention  of  a 
deity  or  intelligent  mind  ;  tho'  it  is  evident  from  his  hiftory,  that  that  author  had 
a  much  greater  pronenefs  to  fuperftition  than  to  irreligion.  And  in  another  paf- 
fage%  talking  of  the  Ichthyophages,  a  nation  in  India,  he  fays,  that  there 
being  fo  great  difficulty  in  accounting  for  their  defcent,  we  muft  conclude  them  to 

*  De  Laced.  Rep  *^  Epift.  xll.  de  luSu  Saturn,  &c. 

^  Qu'nt.  Curtios,  lib.  iv.  cap.  3.     Diod.  Sic.         *»  n?  o^cOw  yiyawr*  Seoi  S»ij%»  T«»fib4wroi.     Hcf. 

lib.  xvii.  Opera  &  Dies,  1  108. 
'  Sueton  in  vita  Aug.  cap.  i6.  ^  Theog.  1   570. 

'  Id.  in  vita  CaJ.  cap.  5.      .  ^  Metamorph.  lib.  i.  1.  32. 

c  Herodot.   lib.  ii.  Lucian.  Jupiur  csrfuiatus^         ~  Lib.  i.  » Id.  ibid, 

be 
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be  abariginesy  without  any  beginning  of  their  generation,  propagating  their  race 
from  all  eternity  •,  as  fome  of  the  phyfiologers,  in  treating  of  the  origin  of  nature, 
have  juftly  obferved,  **  But  in  fuch  fubjedls  as  thefe/*  adds  the  hiftorian,  '*  which 
*'  exceed  all  human  capacity,  it  may  well  happen,  that  thofe,  who  difcourfe  the 
**  moft,  know  the  leaft  ;  reaching  a  fpecious  appearance  of  truth  in  their  reafon- 
**  ings,  while  extremely  wide  of  the  real  truth  and  matter  of  faft." 

A  STRANGE  fentiment  in  our  eyes,  to  be  embraced  by  a  profefled  and  zealous 
religionift  * !  But  it  was  merely  by  accident,  that  the  queftion  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  world  did  ever  in  antient  times  enter  into  religious  fyftems,  or  was  treat- 
.  ed  of  by  theologers.  The  philofophers  alone  made  profeflion  of  delivering  fyftems 
of  this  nature  ;  and  it  was  pretty  late  too  before  thefe  bethought  themfelves  of  hav- 
ing recourfe  to  a  mind  or  fupreme  intelligence,  as  the  firft  caufe  of  all.  So  far 
was  it  from  being  efteemed  profane  in  thofe  days  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
things  without  a  deity,  that  Thales,  Anaximenes,  Heraclitus,  and  others, 
who  embraced  that  fyftem  of  cofmogony,  paft  unqueftioned ;  while  Anaxagoras, 
the  firft  undoubted  theift  among  the  philofophers,  was  perhaps  the  firft  that  ever 
was  accufed  of  atheifm  **. 

We  arc  told  by  Sextus  Empiricus  %  that  Epicurus,  when  a  boy,  reading 
with  his  preceptor  thefe  verfes  of  Hesiod, 

Eldeft  of  beings,   chaos  firft  arofe ; 
T^txt  earthy  wide-ftretcht,  the  y^^/ of  all. 

the  young  fcholar  firft  betrayed  his  inquifitive  genius,  by  aflcing.  And  choas  whence  f 
But  was  told  by  his  preceptor,  that  he  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  philofophers  for 
a  folution  of  fuch  queftions.  And  from  this  hint,  Epicurus  left  philology  and 
all  other  ftudies,  in  order  to  betake  himfelf  to  that  fcience,  whence  alone  he  ex- 
pefted  fatisfadlion  with  regard  to  thefe  fublime  fubjcdbs. 

The  common  people  were  never  likely  to  pufli  their  refearches  fo  far,  or  de* 
rive  from  reafoning  their  fyftems  of  religion  ;  when  philologers  and  mythologifts, 
we  fee,  fcarce  ever  difcovered  fo  much  penetration.  And  even  the  philofophers, 
who  difcpurfed  of  fuch  topics,  readily  aflented  to  the  groffeft  theory,  and  admir- 
ed the  joint  origin  of  gods  and  men  from  night  and  chaos  5  from  fire,  water, 
air,  or  whatever  they  cftablifhed  to  be  the  ruling  element. 


'  The  fame  author,  who  can  thus  account  for 
the  origin  of  the  world  without  a  Deity,  ellecms  it 
impious  to  explain  from  phyfical  caufes,  the  com- 
mon accidents  of  life,  earthquake?,  inundations, 
and  temped' ;  and  devoutly  afcribes  thefe  to  the 
anger  of  Jupiter  or  Neptune.  A  plain  prcof, 
whence  he  derived  his  ideas  of  religion.  Sec  lib. 
XV.  p.  364.     Exedic.  Rhodomanni. 

•»  It  will  be  cafy  to  give  a  reafon,  why  Tha- 
les, ANAXiMANDfR,  and  thofe  early  philofo- 
phers, who  really  were  athcifts,  might  be  very 
orthodox  in  the  pagan  creed  ;  and  why  Anaxa- 
coRAs  and  Socrates,  tho' real  theifts,  muftna- 
turally,  in  antient  times,   be  elleemed  impious. 


The  blind,  ungtticJcd  powers  of  nature,  if  they  could 
produce  men,  might  alfo  produce  fuch  beings  98 
Jupiter  and  Nep  r  •:  ne,  who  beingthe  moft  pow- 
erful, iDielligentexiftences  in  the  world,  would  be 
proper  objeSs  of  worfhip.  But  where  a  fupreme 
intelligence,  the  £rft  caufe  of  ail,  is  admitted,  thefe 
capricious  beings,  if  they  exifl  at  all,  muft  ap* 
pear  very  fubordinate  and  dependent,  and  con- 
fequently  be  excluded  from  the  rank  of  deities. 
Plato  (de  leg.  lib.  x.)  aftigns  this  reafon  of  the 
imputation  thrown  on  Anaxagoras,  viz.  his  de- 
nying the  divinity  of  the  ftars,  planets,  and  other 
created  obje(^s. 

*  Adverfus  Mat  hem.  lib.  ix. 

Nob. 
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Nor  was  it  only  on  their  Hrd  origin,  that  the  gods  were  fuppofed  dependent 
on  the  powers  of  nature.  Thro*  the  whole  period  of  their  exiuencc  they  were 
fubjefled  to  the  dominion  of  fate  or  deftiny.  Think  of  the  force  ofnecejfuyy  fays 
Agrippa  to  the  Roman  people,  that  forcty  to  which  even  the  gods  muft  fubmit  ^ . 
And  the  younger  Pliny  *,  fuitable  to  this  way  of  reafoning,  tells  us,  that>  amidft 
the  darknefs,  horror  and  confufion,  which  enfued  upon  th»  firft  eruption  of  Ve- 
suvius, feveral  concluded,  that  all  nature  was  going  to  wrack,  and  that  gods  and 
men  were  perifhing  in  one  common  ruin. 

It  is  great  complaifance,  indeed,  if  we  dignify  with  the  name  of  religion  fuch 
an  imperfedt  fyftem  of  theology,  and  put  it  on  a  level  with  latter  fyftems,  which 
are  founded  on  principles  more  juft  and  more  fublime.  For  my  part,  I  can  fcarce 
allow  the  principles  even  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Plutarch,  and  fome  other 
Stoics  and  JcademicSj  tho'  infimtely  more  refined  than  the  pagan  fuperftition,  to 
be  worthy  of  the  honorable  denomination  of  theifm.  For  if  the  mythology  of 
the  heathens  refemble  the  antient  European  fyftem  of  fpirituai  Beings,  excluding 
God  and  angels,  and  leaving  only  fairies  and  fprights  •,  the  creed  of  thefc  philor 
fophers  may  juftly  be  faid  to  exclude  a  deity >  and  to  leave  only  angels  and  fa^ 
ffies. 

Sect.  V,     Various  Forms  of  Poly  theifm  ;  Alegory^  Hero-Worftnp. 

But  it  is  chiefly  our  prefent  bufinefs  to  confider  the  grofs  poly  theifm  and  ido- 
latry of  the  vulgar,  and  to  trace  all  its  various  appearances,  in  the  principles  of 
human  nature,  whence  they  are  derived. 

Whoever  leams,  by  argument,  the  exiftence  of  invifible,  intelligent  power, 
muft  reafon  from  the  admirable  contrivance  of  natural  objefts,.  and  muft  fuppofe 
the  world  to  be  the  workman(hip  of  that  divine  beings  the  original  caufe  of  all 
things.     But  the  vulgar  polytheift,  fo  far  from  admitting  that  idea,  deifies  every 

Eart  g£  the  univerfe,  and  conceives  all  the  (ronfpicuous  produiElions  of  nature,  to 
e  themfelves  fo  ^any  real  divinities.  The  fun,  moon,^  and  ftars,  ar€  aU  gods^ 
according  to  his  fyftem :  Fountains  are  inhabited  by  nymphs,  and  trees  by  ha^ 
madryads  :  Even  monkies^  dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals  often  become  facred  in 
his  eyes,  and  ftrike  him  with  a  religious  veneration.  And  thus,  however  ftrong 
men^s  propenfity  to  believe  invifible,  intelligent  power  in  nature,  their  propen- 
fity  is  equally  ftrong  to  reft  their  attention  on  fenfible,  vifible  objefts  ;  and  in  or- 
der to  reconcile  thefe  oppofite  inclinations,  they  are  led  to  unite  the  invifible  power 
with  fome  vifible  objeft. 

The  diftriburion  alfo  of  diftinft  provinces  to  the  feveral  deities  is  apt  to  caufe 
fome  allegory,  both  phyfical  and  moral,  to  enter  into  the  vulgar  fyftems  of  po- 
lytheifm.  The  god  of  war  will  naturally  be  reprefented  as  furious,  cruel,  and  im- 
petuous :  The  god  of  poetry  as  elegant,  polite,  and  amiable :  The  god  of  mer- 
chandife,  efpecially  in  early  times,  as  thievifli  and  deceitful.  The  allegories, 
fuppofed  in  Homer  and  other  mythologifts,  I  allow,  have  been  often  fo  ftrained, 
that  men  of  fenfe  are  apt  entirely  to  rejeft  them,  and  to  confider  them  as  the  pro- 
dud):  merely  of  the  fancy  and  conceit  of  critics  and  commentators.    But  that  alle-* 

'  Dionys.Halic.  lib.  vi.  *  Epift.  lib.  vi. 

'  gory 
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gory  really  has  place  in  the  heathen  mythology  is  undeniable  even  on  the  leaft  re- 
fledtion.  Cupid  the  fon  of  Venus;  the  Mufes  the  daughters  of  memory; 
Prometheus,  the  wife  brother,  and  Epimetheus  the  foolifh  ;  HyciEiAorthc 
goddefs  of  health  delcended  from  jEsculapius  or  the  god  of  phyfic :  Who  fees 
not,  in  thcfe,  and  in  many  other  inftances,  the  plain  traces  of  allegory  ?  When  a 
god  is  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  any  paflion,  event,  or  fyftem  of  adtions,  it  is  aU 
mod  unavoidable  to  give  him  a  genealogy,  attributes,  and  adventures,  fuit- 
able  to  his  fuppofed  powers  and  influence ;  and  to  carry  on  that  fimilitude  and 
comparifon,  which  is  naturally  fo  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  man. 

Allegories,  indeed,  entirely  perfeft,  we  ought  not  to  expeft  as  the  produibs 
of  Ignorance  and  fuperftition ;  there  being  no  work  of  genius,  that  requires  a 
nicer  hand,  or  has  been  more  rarely  executed  with  fuccefs.  That  Fear  and  5V- 
ror  are  the  fons  of  Mars  is  juft  ;  but  why  by  Venus  ^  ?  That  Harmony  is  the 
daughter  of  Venus  is  regular  ;  but  why  by  Mars  **  ?  That  Sleep  is  the  brother  of 
Death  is  fuitable  ;  but  why  defcribe  hirp  as  enamoured  of  one  of  the  Graces  *  ? 
And  fince  the  antient  mythologifts  fall  into  miftakcs  fo  grofs  and  obvious,  we 
have  no  reafon  furely  to  expeA  fuch  refined  and  long-fpun  allegories,  as  fome 
have  endeavored  to  deduce  from  thtir  fictions  \ 

The  deities  of  the  vulgar  are  fo  little  fuperior  to  human  creatures,  that  where 
inen  are  afFefted  with  ftrong  fentiments  of  veneration  or  gratitude  for  any  hero  or 
public  benefaftor  \  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  to  convert  him  into  a  god, 
and  fill  the  heavens,  after  this  manner,  with  continual  recruits  from  amongft  man- 
kind. Moft  of  the  divinities  of  the  antient  world  are  fuppofed  to  have  once  been 
tncn,  and  to  have  been  beholden  for  their  apotbeojis  to  the  admiration  and  affeftion 
of  the  people.  And  the  real  hiftory  of  their  adventures,  corrupted  by  tradition, 
and  elevated  by  the  marvellous,  became  a  plentiful  fource  of  fable  •,  efpecially  in 
paffing  thro'  the  hands  of  poets,  allegorifts,  and  priefts,  who  fucceflively  im*» 
proved  upon  the  wonder  and  aftonifliment  of  the  ignorant  multitude* 

Painters  too  and  fculptors  came  in  for  their  (hare  of  profit  in  the  facred  myf- 
teries ;  and  furnifhing  men  with  fenfible  reprefentations  of  their  divinities,  whom 
they  cloathed  in  human  figures,  gave  great  encreafe  to  the  public  devotion,  and 
determined  its  objeft.  It  was  probably  for  want  of  thefe  arts  in  rude  and  barba- 
rous ages,  that  men  deified  plants,  animals,  and  even  brute,  unorganized  matter;, 
and  rather  than  be  without  a  fenfible  objedt  of  worfliip,  affixed  divinity  to  fuch 
ungainly  forms.  Could  any  ftatuary  of  Syria,  in  early  times,  have  formed  a  juft 
figure  of  Apollo,  the  conic  ftone,  Heliogabalus,  had  never  become  the  objefl: 
of  fuch  profound  adoration,  and  been  received  as  a  reprefentation  of  the  folar  deity  •• 

^  Hesiod.  Theog.  1  95f>  peafe  the  furies  of  her  lover  Ma  r  s  :  An  idea  not 
'  Id.  ibid.  &  Plut.  in  vica  PtLor,  drawn  from  allegory,  but  from  the  popular  reU« 
*  Iliad,  xiv.  267.  gion»and  which  Lucretius,  as  an  £picurean» 
^  Lucretius  was  plainly  (educed  by  the  ftrong  could  not  coniiftemly  admit  of. 
appearance  of  aVegory,  which  isobfervabie  in  the  t  Herodian.  lib.  v.  Jufitbr  Ammon  is  re- 
pagan  fidiions.     He  firft  addrefles  himfelf  to  Vb-  prefented  by  Curtius  as  a  deity  of  the  fame  kind» 
II  us  at  to  that  generating  power,  whkh  animates,  lib.  vr.  cap.  7.    The  Arabians  and  Pejsikum^ 
renews,  and  beautifies  the  univeffe:  But  is  fooa  tians  adored  alfo  (hapelefs,  unformed  ilonesaa 
betrayed  by  the  mythology  into  incoherencies,  their  deity.  Arnob.  lib;vi.    So  much  did  their 
wS^e  he  prayt  to  thai  allegorical  perionage^toap-  folly  exceed  that  of  the  £0 yptiaku 


»» 
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SriLPO  was  baniflied  by  the  council  of  Areopagus,  for  affirming  that  the 
Minerva  in  the  citadel  was  no  divinity  -,  but  the  workmanlhip  of  Phidias,  the 
fculptor  ^.  What  degree  of  reafon  may  we  cxpc<5l  in  the  religious  belief  of  the 
vulgar  in  other  nations;  when  Athenians  and  Areopagites  could  cntertaia 
fuch  grofs  conceptions  ? 

I  HESt  then  arc  the  general  principles  of  poly theifm,  founded  in  human  nature, 
and  little  or  nothing  dependent  on  caprice  and  accident.  As  the  c^ufes^  which 
beftow  on*  us  happinefs  or  mifery,  are,  in  general,  very  unknown  and  uncertain, 
our  anxious  concern  endeavors  to  attain  a  determinate  idea  of  them  •,  and  finds 
BO  better  expedient  than  to  reprefent  them  as  intelligent,  voluntary  agents,  like 
ourilrlves;  only  fomewhat  fuperior  in  power  and  wifdom.  The  liniited  influence 
of  thefe  agents,  and  their  great  proximity  to  human  weaknefs,  introduce  th^  va- 
rious diftribution  and  divifion  of  their  authority ;  and  thereby  give  rife  to  allegory. 
The  fame  principles  naturally  deify  mortals,  fuperior  in  power,  courage,  or  un- 
derftanding,  and  produce  hero-worfhip  ;  together  with  fabulous  hiftory  and  my- 
thological tradition,  in  all  its  wild  and  unaccountable  forms.  And  as  an  invifible 
fpiritual  intelligence  is  an  objed  too  refined  for  vulgar  apprehenfion,  men  naru* 
rally  affix  it  to  fome  fenfible  reprefentation ;  fuch  as  either  the  more  confpicuous 
parts  of  nature,  or  the  ftatues,  images,  and  piftures,  which  a  more  refined  age 
forms  of  its  divinities. 

Almost  all  idolaters,  of  whatever  age  or  country,  concur  in  thefe  general 
principles  and  conceptions  -,  and  even  the  particular  charaders  and  provinces,  which 
they  affign  to  their  deities,  are  not  extremely  difitrent '.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
travellers  and  conquei:ors,  without  much  difficulty,  found  .their  own  deities  every 
where  *,  and  faid,  this  is  Mercury,  that  Venus  ;  this  Mars,  that  Neptune  \  by 
whatever  titles  the  ftrange  gods  may  be  denominated.  The  goddefs  Hertha  of 
our  Saxon  anceftors  feems  to  be  no  other,  according  to  Tacitus  %  than  the  3fefc- 
Ser  Tellus  of  the  Romans  j  and  his  conjefture  was  evidently  juft. 

Sect.  VI.     Origin  of  Theifm /rem  Ptflytbeifm, 

The  doftrine  of  one  fupreme  deity,  the  author  of  nature,  is  very  antient,  has 
fpred  itfelf  over  great  and  populous  nations,  and  among  them  has  been  embraced 
by  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  perfons  :  But  whoever  thinks  that  it  has  owed  its 
fuccefs  to  the  prevalent  force  of  thofe  invincible  reafons,  on  which  it  is  undoubted- 
ly founded,  would  (how  himfelf  little  acquainted  with  the  ignorance  and  ftupidity 
of  the  people,  and  their  incurable  prejudices  in  favor  of  their  particular  fuperfti- 
tions.  Even  at  this  day,  and  in  Europe,  afk  any  of  the  vulgar,  why  he  believes 
in  an  omnipotent  creator  of  the  world ;  he  will  never  mention  the  beauty  of  final 
caufes,  of  which  he  is  wholly  ignorant:  He  will  not  hold  out  his  hand,  and  bid 
you  contemplate  the  fupplenefs  and  variety  of  joints  in  his  fingers,  their  bending 
all  one  way,  the  countcrpoife  which  they  receive  from  the  thumb,  the  foftnefs  and 
fleihly  parts  of  the  infide  of  his  hand,  with  all  the  other  circumftances,  which 


*»  Dfoo.  Laert.  lib,  iL 
bcllo  Galileo,  lib.  vL 


'  SeeC^sAiL  of  the  religion  of  (he  Gavli,  De 
y^  De  moribus  Germ. 

render 
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render  that  member  fit  for  the  ufe,  to  which  it  was  deftincd.  To  thefe  he  hat 
been  long  accuftomed  ;  and  he  beholds  them  with  liftleflhefs  and  unconcern.  He 
will  tell  you  of  the  fudden  and  unexpefted  death  of  fuch  a  one :  The  fall  and 
bruife  of  fuch  another  :  The  exceflive  drought  of  this  fcafon  :  The  cold  and  rains 
of  another.  Thefe  he  afcribes  to  the  immediate  operation  of  providence  :  And 
fuch  events,  as,  with  good  reafoners,  are  the  chief  difficulties  in  admitting  a  fu- 
preme  intelligence,  are  with  him  the  fole  arguments  for  it. 

Many  thcifts,  even  the  moft  zealous  and  refined,  have  denied  a  particular 
providence,  and  have  affcrted,  that  the  Sovereign  mind  or  firft  principle  of  all 
things,  having  fixed  general  laws,  by  which  nature  is  governed^  gives  free  and 
uninterrupted  courfe  to  thefe  laws,  and  difturbs  not,  at  every  turn,  the  fettled 
order  of  events  by  particular  volitions.  From  the  beautiful  connexion,  fay 
they,  and  rigid  obfervance  of  eftablilhed  rules,  we  draw  the  chief  argument 
for  theifm ;  and  from  the  fame  principles  are  enabled  to  anfwer  the  principal 
bbjeftions  againft  k.  But  fo  Kttle  is  this  undefrftood  by  the  generality  of 
mankind,  that,  wherever  tkey  obferve  any  one  to  afcribe  all  events  to  natu*^ 
ral  caufcs,  and  to  remove  the  particular  interpofal  of  a  deity,  they  are  apt 
t6  fufpeft  him  of  the  groflfeft  infidelity,  yf  Utile  philofopby^  fays  my  lord 
flAC0!T,  tAakes  men  ath^Jts :  A  great  deal  reconciles  them  to  religion.  For  men, 
being  rauglit,  by  fuperftitious  prejudices,  to  lay  the  ftrefs  on  a  wrong  place ; 
w4ien  that  feils  them,  and  they  difcover,  by  a  little  refledion,  that  the  courfe 
of  nature  is  regular  and  uniform,  their  whole  faith  totters,  and  falls  to  ruin^ 
But  being  taught,  by  morfe  reflexion,  that  this  very  regularity  and  uniformity  ii 
the  ftrongeft  proof  of  defign  and  of  a  fupreme  intelligence,  they  return  to  that  be- 
lief, which  they  had  defertjed ;  and  they  are  now  able  to  eftablifli  it  on  a  firmer 
and  more  durable  foundation. 

Convulsions  in  nature,  diforders,  prckiigies,  miracles,  tho*  the  moft  oppofice 
to  the  plan  of  a  wife  fuperintendent,  imprefs  mankind  with  the  ftrongeft  fenti- 
ments  of  religion ;  the  caufcs  of  events  feeming  then  the  moft  unknown  and  un* 
accountable.  Madnefs,  fury,  r^e,  and  an  inflamed  imagination,  tho*  they  fink 
men  neareft  the  level  of  beafts,  are,  for  a  like  reafon,  often  fuppofed  to  be  the 
only  difpofitions,  in  which  we  can  have  any  immediate  communication  with  the 

Deity. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  that  fince  the  vulgar,  in  na-» 
tions,  which  have  embraced  the  doftrine  of  theifm,  ftill  build  it  upon  irrational 
and  fuperftirious  opinions,  they  are  never  led  into  that  opinion  by  any  procefs  of 
a'fgumenf,  but  by  a  certain  train  of  thinking,  more  fuitable  to  their  genius  and 

capacity. 

It  may  readily  happen,  in  an  idolatrous  nation,  that,  tho'  men  admit  the  exiftence 
of  feveral  limited  deities,  yet  may  there  be  fome  one  God,  whom,  in  a  particular 
manner,  they  make  the  objcft  of  their  worfiiip  and  adoration.  They  may  either  fup- 
pofe,  that,  in  the  diftribution  of  power  and  territory  among  the  gods,  their  nation 
was  fubjefted  to  the  jurifdiftion  of  that  particular  deity,  or  reducing  heavenly  ob- 
jcds  to  the  model  of  things  below,  they  may  reprefent  one  god  as  the  prince  or  fu- 
preme magiftrate  ot  the  reft,  who,  tho*  of  the  fame  nature,  rules  them  with  an 
authority,  like  that  which  an  earthly  fovereign  eicercifes  over  his  fubjeds  and  vaf* 
fals.     Whether  this  god,  therefore,  be  confidered  as  their  peculiar  patron,  or  as 

T  t  t  the 
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the  general  fovereign  of  heaven,  his  votaries  will  endeavor,  by  every  aft,  to  bfi- 
nuate  themfclves  into  his  favor ;  and  fuppofing  him  to  be  plcafed,  like  theni^ 
fclvcs,  with  praife  and  flattery,  there  is  no  eulogy  or  exaggeration^  which  will  be 
fpared  in  their  addrcfles  to  him.  In  proportion  as  men's  fears  or  diftrefles  be- 
come nu>re  urgent,  they  dill  invent  new  drains  of  adulation  ^  and  even  he  who 
out-docs  his  predeccflbrs  in  fwelling  up  the  titles  of  his  divinity,  is  fure  to  be  out- 
done by  his  fucceflbrs  in  newer  and  more  pompous  epithets  of  praife.  Thus  they 
proceed  ;  till  at  laft  they  arrive  at  infinity  itfelf,  beyond  which  there  is  no  farther 
progrc6  :  Aod  it  is  wclK  if,  in  driving  to  get  farther,  and  to  reprefent  a  mag.- 
nificenc  fimplicity,  they  run  not  into  inexplicable  mydery,  and  dedroy  the  intel- 
ligent nature  of  their  deity  *,  on  which  alone  any  rational  worfhip  or  adoration 
can  be  founded.  While  they  confine  themfclves  to  the  notion  of  a  perfedl  beings 
the  creator  of  the  world,  they  coincide,  by  chance^  wkh  the  principles  of  reafon 
and  true  philofophy  ;  tho*  they  are  guided  to  that  notion,  not  by  reafon,  of  which 
they  are  in  a  great  meafure  incapable,  but  by  the  adulation  and  fears  of  the  moft 
vulgar  fuperdttion.  • 

Ws.  often  find,  anK)ngd  barbarous  nations^  and  even  fometimes  atnongfl:  ci- 
vilized, thai,  when  every  drain  of  flattery  has.  been  exhauded  towards  arbitrary 
princes^  when  every  human  quality  has  been  applauded  to  the  utmod  ;  thdr  fer«^ 
vile  courtiers  feprefent  them,  at  laft,  as  real  divinities,  and  point  them  out  ta 
the  people  as  objefts  of  adoration.  How  much  more  natural,  therefore,  is  it, 
that  a  limited  deity,  who  at  fird  is  fuppofed  only  the  immediate  author  of  the  par* 
ticular  goods  and  ills  in  Ufe,  fhould  in  the  end  be  reprefented  as  fovereign  maker 
and  modifier  of  the  univerfc  ^ 

Even  where  this  notion  of  a  fupreme  deity  is  already  eftabKIhed ;  tho^  it  ought 
naturally  to  leflcn  every  other  worfliip,  and  abafe  every  objeft  of  reverence,  yet 
if  a  natk)n  has  entertained  the  opinion  of  a  fubordinate  tutelar  divinity,  faint,  or 
angel ;  their  addrefles  to  that  being  gradually  rife  upon  them,  and  encroach  on 
the  adoration  due  to  their  fupreme  deity«  The  Virgin  Afory,  ere  checked  by  the 
reformation,  had  proceeded,  from  being  merely  a  good  woman  to  ufurp  many 
attributes  of  the  Almighty  *  r  God  and  St.  Nicholas  go  hand  in  hand,,  in  all  the 
prayers  and  petitions  of  the  Muscovites. 

Thus  the  deity,  who,  from  love,  converted  himfelf  mto  a  bull,  in  order  to 
carry  off  EuRoPA  ;  and  who,  from  ambition,  dethroned  his  father,  Saturn, -be- 
came the  QpTiMus  Maximus  of  the  heathens.  Thus,  notwithftanding  the  fub* 
lime  ideas  fuggeded  by  Moses  and  the  infpired  writers,  many  vulgar  Jews  feeiu 
Rill  to  have  conceived  the  fupreme  Being  as  ^  mere  topical  deity  or  national  pror 
teftor. 

"  The  Jacobxkv  who  denied  thejmmacuhtc  and  thathis  haman  nature  was  not  a  proper  objeQ 

conceptioDy  have  ever  been  very  anhappy  in  their  of  adoration,  daring  that  period.     Without  the 

doftrinc,  even  tbo*  politicalTeafens  have  kept  the  art  of  divination^,  one  might  foretel,  that  fo  gro(i 

Roroifh  charch  front  condeaining  it.    The  Cor-  and  impioas  a  blafphemy  would  not  fail  to  bo  . 

PELIBR.8  have  rvui  away  with  all  the  popularity^  aoachematixed  by  the  people.    It  was  the  occafi- 

B.ot  in  the  fifteenth  century,  a4  we  learn  from  on  of  greatinfults  on  the  part  of  the.  Ju^cobiks  ; 

BouLAiNviLLiERS,.  an  Italian  Cordtlrer  mzln-  who  now  got  fome  rttompence  fbr  their  inisfor* 

tained,  that,  during  the  three  da)r8,  when  Christ  tones  in  the  war  about  the  immaculate  conception* 

was  iitt«rred>  the  hypoftatic  union  was  dilTolved,,  See  Hiftoire  ahregee^  pag.  499. 
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Rather  than  relinquifh  this  propcnfity  to  adulation,  religionifts,  in  aJl  ages* 
have  ihvolved  themfclvcs  in  the  greatefta  bfurdities  and  contradidions, 

Homer,  in  one  paffagc,  calls  Ocbanus  and  Tethys  the  original  parents  of  all 
things,  conformable  to  the  eftabhfhed  mythology  and  tradition  of  the  Greeks  : 
Yet,  in  other  paffages,  he  could  not  forbear  complimenting  Jupiter,  the  reign- 
ing deity,  with  that  magnificent  appellation  5  and  accordingly  denominates  him 
the  father  of  gods  and  men.  He  forgets,  that  every  temple,  every  ftreet  was  full 
of  the  anceftors,  uncles,  brothers,  and  fitters  of  this  Jupiter;  who  was  in  reali- 
ty nothing  but  an  upftart  parricide  and  ufurpcn  A  like  contradiftion  is  obfer- 
vable  in  Hesiod  ;  and  is  fo  much  the  lefs  excufable,  that  his  profefied  intention 
was  to  deliver  a  true  genealogy  of  the  gods, 

Wer  E  there  a  religion  (and  we  nfy  fufpeft  Mahometanifm  of  this  inconfiftcnce) 
which  fometimes  painted  the  Deity  in  the  moft  fublimc  colors,  as  the  creator  of 
heaven  and  earth ;  fometimes  degraded  him  nearly  to  a  level  with  human  crea- 
tures in  his  powers  and  faculties  ;  while  at  the  fame  time  it  afcribed  to  him  fuit- 
able  infirmities,  paflions,  arid  partialities  of  the  moral  kind  :  that  religion,  after 
it  was  extinft,  would  alfo  be  cited  as  an  inftancc  of  thofe  contradiftions,  which 
arife  from  the  grofs,  vulgar,  natural  conceptions  of  mankind,  oppofed  to  their  con- 
tinual propcnfity  towards  flattery  and  exaggeration.  Nothing  indeed  would  prove 
more  ftrongly  the  divine  origin  of  any  religion,  than  to  find  (and  happily  this  is 
the  cafe  with  Chriftianity)  that  it  is  free  from  a  contradiction,  fo  incident  to  hu- 
man naturq. 

Sect.  VII.    Confirmation  oj  this  Dollrim. 

It  appears  certain,  that,  tho'  the  original  nodons  of  the  vulgar  rcprcfent  the 
Divinity  as  a  very  limited  being,  and  confider  him  only  as  the  particular  caufe  of 
health  or  ficknefs  •,  plenty  or  want ;  profperity  or  adverfity ;  ye<  when  more  mag- 
nificent ideas  are  urged  upon  them,  they  efteem  it  dangerous  to  refufe  their  aflent. 
Will  you  fay,  that  your  deity  is  finite  and  bounded  in  his  perfeftions ;  may  be 
overcome  by  a  greater  force  -,  is  fubjeft  to  human  paflions,  pains  and  infirmities  \ 
has  a  beginning,  and  may  have  an  end  ?  This  they  dare  not  affirm  -,  but  thinking 
it  fafeft  to  comply  with  the  higher  encomiums,  they  endeavor,  by  an  aflfefted  ra- 
viftiment  and  devotion,  to  ingratiate  themfelvcs  with  him.  Asa  confirmation  of 
this,  wc  may  obferve,  that  the  aflfent  of  the  vulgar  is,  in  this  cafe,  merely  ver- 
bal, and  that  they  are  incapable  of  conceiving  thofe  fublimc  qualities,  which  they 
feemingly  attribute  to  the  Deity.  Their  real  idea  of  him,  notwithftanding  their 
pompous  language,  is  ftill  as  poor  and  frivolous  as  ever. 

That  original  intelligence,  fay  the  Magians,  who  is  the  firft  principle  of  all 
things,  difcovcrs  Kitnklf  immediately  to  the  mind  and  underfl:anding  alone ;  but  has 
placed  the  fun  as  his  image  in  the  vifible  univerfe  -,  and  when  that  bright  luminary 
di6\ifes  its  beams  over  the  earth  and  the  firmament,  it  is  a  faint  copy  of  the, glory, 
which  refides  in  the  higher  heavens.  If  you  would  efcape  the  difpleafure  of  tWs 
divine  being,  you  mufl:  be  careful  never  to  fet  your  bare  foot  upon  the  ground, 
nor  fpit  into  a  fire,  nor  throw  any  water  upon  it,  even  tho*  it  were  confuniing  a 

T  t  t  2  whole 
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whole  city  ^.  Who  can  exprefs  the  pe rfe6Hons  of  the  Almighty,  fay  the  Maho- 
metans ?  Even  the  nobleft  of  his  works,  if  compared  to  him,  arc  but  duft  and 
rubbiJh.  How  much  more  muft  human  conception  fall  (hort  of  his  infinite  pcr- 
fe<5tions  ?  His  fmile  and  favor  renders  men  for  ever  happy  ;  and  to  obtain  it  for 
your  children,  the  beft  method  is  to  cut  off  from  them,  while  infants,  a  little  bit  of 
ikin,  about  half  the  breadth  of  a  farthing.  .Take  two  bits  of  cloth  %  fay  the  Ro- 
man  catholics^  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  an  half  fquare,  join  them  by  the 
corners  with  two  firings  or  pieces  of  tape  about  fixteen  inches  long,  throw  this 
over  your  head,  and  make  one  of  the  bits  of  cloth  lie  upon  your  breaft,  and  the 
other  upon  your  back,  keeping  them  next  your  (kin,  there  is  not  a  better  fc- 
cret  for  recommending  yourfelf  to  that  infinite  Being,  who  exifts  from  eternity  to 
eternity.  A 

The  Getes,  commonly  called  immortal,  trom  their  fteddy  belief  of  the  foul's 
immortality,  were  genuine  theifts  and  unitarians.  They  affirmed  Zamolxis,  their 
deity,  to  be  the  only  true  god  -,  and  afferted  the  woHhip  of  all  other  nations,  to 
be  addrcffed  to  mere  fiftions  and  chimeras.  But  were  their  religious  principles 
any  more  refined,  on  account  of  thcfe  magnificent  pretcnfions?  Every  fifth  year 
they  facrificcd  a  human  viftim,  whom  they  fent  as  a  meflfenger  to  their  deity,  in 
order  to  inform  him  of  their  wants  and  neccflities.  And  when  it  thundered,  they 
were  fo  provoked,  that,  in  order  to  return  the  defiance,  they  let  fly  arrows  at  him, 
and  declined  not  the  combat  as  unequal.  Such  at  leafl  is  the  account,  which 
Herodotus  gives  of  the  theifm  of  the  immortal  Getes  **. 


Sect,  VIII.     Flux  and  reflux  of  pohftbeifm  and  theifm. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  principles  of  religion  have  a  kind  of  flux  and  reflux 
in  the  human  mind,  and  that  men  have  a  natural  tendency  to  rife  from  idolatry 
to  theifm,  and  to  fink  again  from  theifm  into  idolatry.  The  vulgar,  that  is,  in- 
deed, all  mankind,  a  few  excepted,  being  ignorant  and  uninflirufted,  never  elevate 
their  contemplation  to  the  heavens,  or  penetrate  by  their  difquifitions  into  the  fe- 
crct  fl:rudture  of  vegetable  or  animal  bodies ;  fo  as  to  difcoveV  a  fupreme  mind,  or 
original  providence,  which  beftowed  order  on  every  part  of  nature.  They  con- 
fider  thefe  admirable  works  in  a  more  confined  and  felfifh  view  ;  and  finding  their 
own  happinefs  and  mifery  to  depend  on  the  fecret  influence  and  unforefeen  concur- 
rence of  external  objefts,  they  regard,  with  perpetual  attention,  the  unkn</w"n  caufeSj 
which  govern  all  thefe  natural  events,  and  diftribute  plcafure  and  pain,  good  and 
ill,  by  their  powerful,  but  filent,  operation.  The  unknown  caufes  are  fl:ill  ap- 
pealed to,  at  every  emergence ;  and  in  this  general  appearance  or  confufed  image, 
are  the  perpetual  obje<3:s  of  human  hopes  and  fears,  wilhes  and  apprehenfions. 
By  degrees,  the  aftive  imagination  of  men,  uneafy  in  this  abftraft  conception  of 
objedts,  about  which  it  is  inceflantly  employed,  begins  to  render  them  more  par- 
ticular, and  to  clothe  them  in  ftiapes  more  fuitable  to  its  natural  comprehenfion. 
It  reprefents  them  to  be  fenfible,   intelligent  beings,  like  mankind;  aftuated  by 

*"  Hyde  de  Rclig.  vctcrwm  Psrsarum.  p  Called  the  Scapolairc.  «  Lib.  iv. 
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love  and  hatred,  and  flexible  by  gifts  and  entreaties,  by  prayers  and  facrifices. 
Hence  the  origin  of  religion  :  And  hence  thq  origin  of  idolatry  or  poly- 
theifm. 

But  the  fame  anxious  concern  for  happinefs,  which  begets  the  idea  of  thefe  in- 
vifible,  intelligent  powers,  allows  not  mankind  to  remain  long  in  the  firft  fimple 
conception  of  them  ;  as  powerful,  but  limited  beings ;  matters  of  human  fate, 
but  flaves  to  deftiny  and  the  courfe  of  nature.  Men's  exaggerate  praifes  and  com- 
pliments ftill  fwell  their  idea  upon  them  ;  and  elevating  their  deities  to  the  utmofl: 
bounds  of  perfeAion,  at  laft  beget  the  attributes  of  unity  and  infinity,  fimplicity 
and  fpirituality.  Such  refined  ideas,  being  fomcwhat  difproportioned  to  vulgar 
comprehenfion,  remain  not  long  in  their  original  purity ;  but  require  to  be  fup- 
ported  by  the  notion  of  inferior  mediators  or  fubordinate  agents,  which  interpofc 
betwixt  mankind  and  their  fupreme  deity.  Thefe  demi-gods  or  middle  beingSj^ 
partaking  more  of  human  nature,  and  being  more  familiar  to  us,  become  the 
chief  objects  of  devotion,  and  gradually  recal  that  idolatry  which  had  been  for- 
merly banifhed  by  the  ardent  prayers  and  panegyrics  of  timorous  and  indigent 
mortals.  But  as  thefe  idolatrous  religions  fall  every  day  into  grofler  and  more 
vulgar  conceptions,' they  at  laft  deftroy  themfelves,  and,  by  the  vile  reprefcnta- 
tions,  which  they  form  of  their  deities,  make  the  tide  turn  again  towards  theifm. 
But  fo  great  is  the  propenfity,  in  this  alternate  revolution  of  human  fentiments,  to  rc-^ 
turn  back  to  idolatry,  that  the  utmoft  precaution  is  not  able  effcftually  to  prevent  it, 
And  of  this,  fome  thcifts,particularly  thejEWs  andMAHOMETANS,  have  been  fenfiblc; 
as  appears  by  their  banifhing  all  the  arts  of  ftatuary^  and  painting,  and  not  allow- 
ing the  reprefentations,  even  of  human  figures,  to  be  taken  by  marWc  or  colors  ; 
left  the  common  infirmity  of  mankind  fhould  thence  produce  idolatry.  The 
feeble  apprehenfions  of  men  cannot  be  fatisficd  with  conceiving  their  deity  as  a 
pure  fpirit  and  perfeft  intelligence  ;  and  yet  their  natural  terrors  keep  them  from 
imputing  to  him  the  leaft  (hadow  of  limitation  and  imperfeftion.  They  flu<Sluatc 
betwixt  thefe  oppofitc  fentiments.  The  fame  infirmity  flill  drags  them  downwards, 
from  an  omnipotent  and  fpiritual  deity,  to  a  limited  and  corporeal  one,  and  from 
a  corporeal  and  limited  deity  to  a  fl:atuc  or  vifible  reprefentation.  The  fame  en- 
deavor at  elevation  ftill  pufhes  them  upwards,  from  the  ftatue  or  material  image 
to  the  invifible  power  ;  and  from  the  invifible  power  to  an  infinitely  perfeft  deity, 
the  creator  and  fovereign  of  the  univerfe. 


Sect.  IX.    CofHparifon  of  tbefe  ReligicnSy    with  regard  to  Perfecution 

am  Toleration. 

Polytheism  or  idolatrous  worlhip,  being  founded  entirely  in  vulgar  traditions, 
is  liable  to  this  great  inconvenience,  that  any  practice  or  opinion,  however  barba- 
rous or  corrupted,  may  be  authorized  by  it  •,  and  full  fcope  is  left  for  knavery  to 
impofe  on  credulity,  till  morals  and  humanity  be  expelled  from  the  religious  fy- 
ftems  of  mankind.  At  the  fame  time,  idolatry  is  attended  with  this  evident  advan- 
tage, that,  by  limiting  the  powers  and  functions  of  its  deities,  it  naturally  admits 
the  gods  of  other  feds  and  nations  to  a  Ihare  of  divinity,  and  renders  all  the  va- 
rious 
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rious  deities,  as  well  as  ritc«,  ceremonies,  or  traditions,  coa^atiblc  with  each 
other  *.  Theifm  is  oppofite  l3oth  in  its  advantages  and  difadvantages.  As  that 
fyftem  fuppofes  one  fole  deity,  the  perfedlion  of  reafon  and  goodnefs,  it  fhould, 
if  juftly  profecuted,  banifti  every  thing  frivolous,  unreafonable,  or  inhuman  from 
religious  worlhip,  and  fet  before  men  the  moft  illuftrious  example,  as  well  as  the 
mod  commanding  motives  of  juftice  and  benevolence.  Thefe  mighty  advantages 
are  not  indeed  over-ballanced,  (for  that  is  not  poflible)  but  fomewhat  diminiihed, 
by  inconveniencies,  which  arife  from  the  vices  and  prejudices  of  mankind.  While 
one  fole  objeft  of  devotion  is  acknowleged,  the  worfiiip  of  other  deities  is  regarded 
ais  abfurd  and  impious.  Nay,  this  unity  of  objeA  feems  naturally  to  require  the 
unity  of  fsdth  and  ceremonies,  and  furnifhes  defigning  men  with  a  pretext  for  re- 
prefenting  their  adverfaries  as  prophane,  and  the  objects  of  divine  as  well  as  hu- 
man vengeance.  For  as  each  k&  is  poQdve  that  its  own  faith  and  worlhip  are  en- 
tirely acceptable  to  the  deity,  and  as  no  one  can  conceive,  that  the  fame  being 
fhould  be  pleafed  with  different  and  oppofite  rites  and  principles ;  the  feveral  fedts 
fall  natursdly  into  animofity,  and  mutually  difcharge  on  each  other,  that  facred 
zeal  and  rancor,  the  moft  furious  and  implacable  of  ail  human  paflions. 

The  tolerating  fpirit  of  idolaters  both  in  antient  and  modem  times»  is  very  ob- 
vious to  any  one,  who  is  the  leaft  converfant  in  the  Writings  of  biftorians  or  tra- 
vdlers.  When  the  oracle  of  Delphi  was  aiked,  what  rites  or  worfhip  was  moft 
acceptable  to  the  gods  ?  Thofe  legally  eftablilhed  in  each  city,  replied  the  oracle  ^ 
Even  priefts,  in  thofe  ages,  could,  it  feenxsy  allow  falvation  to  thofe  of  a  diff^erent 
communion.  The  Romans  commonly  adopted  the  gods  of  the  conquered  peo- 
ple ;  and  never  difputed  the  attributes  of  thofe  topical  and  national  deities,  in 
whofe  territories  they  relided.  The  religious  wars  and  perfecutions  of  the  Egyp* 
Tf  AN  idolaters  are  indeed  an  exception  to  this  rule*,  but  are  accounted  for  by  an- 
tient authors  from  reafons  very  fingular  and  remarkable.  Different  fpedes  of  ani- 
mals were  the  deipes  of  the  different  k&s  among  the  Egyptians  ;  and  the  deities 
being  in  continual  war,  engaged  their  votaries  in  the  fame  contention.  The  wor- 
fliippers  of  dogs  could  not  long  remain  in  peace  with  the  adorers  of  cats  or 
wolves  ^.  And  where  that  reafon  took  not  place,  the  Egyptian  fuperftition  was 
not  fo  incompatible  as  is  commonly  imagined  ;  fince  we  learn  from  Herodotus'*, 
that  very  large  contributions  were  given  by  Amasis  towards  rebuilding  the  temple 
of  Delphi. 

The  intolerance  of  almoft  all  religions,  which  have  maintained  the  unity  of 
God,  is  as  remarkable  as  the  contrary  principle  in  polytheifts.  The  implacable, 
narrow  fpirit  of  the  Jews  is  well  known.  Mahometanism  fet  out  with  ftill 
more  bloody  principles  ;  and  even  to  this^day,  deals  out  damnation,  tho'  not 

-^Vbrrius  Flaccus,  cited  by  Pliny,  lib.  to  draw  him  over  to  their  fervice.     For  without 
xxviii.   cap.    2.    affirmed,   that    it    was    ufaal  the  name,  they  thought,  nothing  of  that  kind 
for  the  Romans,  before  they  laid  (lege  to  any  could  be  pradUfed.     Pliny  f^tys,  that  the  corn- 
town,  to  invocate  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  place,  mon  form  of  invocation  was  preferred  to  his 
and  by  promifing  him  equal  or  greater  honors  time  in  the  ritual  of  the  pontifs.     And  Macho- 
than  thofe  he  at  prefent  enjoyed,  bribe  him  to  bius  has  tranfroitted  a  copy  of  it  from  thcfccret 
betray  his  old  friends  and  votaries*     The  name  thinesof  Sammonicus  Sbrenus* 
of  the  tutelar  deity  of  Rome  was  for  this  reafon  ^  Xenoph.  Memor.  l.b.  ii. 
kept  a  mod  religious  myftery ;  left  the  enemies  of  ^  Plutarch,  de  liid.  tc  Oiiride. 
the  republic  (hoold  be  able,  in  the  fame  manner,  '  Lib.  ii.  fub  fine. 
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fire  and  faggot,  to  all  other  fefts.  And  if,  amongft  Christians,  the  English 
and  Dutch  have  embraced  the  principles  of  toleration,  this  fingularity  has  pro- 
ceeded from  the  fteddy  refolution  of  the  civil  magiftrate,  in  oppofition  to  the  con- 
tinued eBorts  of  priefls  and  bigots. 

The  difciples  of  Zoroaster  (hut  the  doors  of  heaven  againft  all  but  the  Ma- 
gi ans  *.  Nothing  could  more  obftruft  the  progrefs  of  the  Persian  conquefts, 
than  the  furious  zeal  of  that  nation  againft  the  temples  and  images  of  the  Greeks. 
And  after  the  overthrow  of  that  empire,  we  find  Alexander,  as  a  polytheift, 
immediately  re-eftabli(hing  the  worlhip  of  the  Babylonians,  which  their  former 
princes,  as  monotheifts,  had  carefully  abolilhed  ^  Even  the  blind  and  devoted 
attachment  of  that  conqueror  to  the  Greek  fuperftition  hindered  not  but  he  him- 
felf  facrificed  according  to  the  Babylonish  rites  and  ceremonies  *• 

So  fociable  is  polytheifm,  that  the  utmoft  fiercenefs  and  averfion,  which  it 
meets  with  in  an  oppofite  religion,  is  fcarce  able  to  difguft  it,  and  keep  it  at  a  di- 
ftance.  Augustus  praifed  extremely  the  referve  of  his  grandfon,  Ca  lus  CiESAR, 
when,  pafilng  by  Jerusalem,  he  deigned  not  to  facrifice  according  to  the  Jew- 
ish law.  But  for  what  reaibn  did  Augustus  fo  much  approve  of  this  conduct? 
Only,  becaufe  that  religion  was  by  the  Pagans  efteemed  ignoble  and  bar- 
barous \ 

I  MAY  venture  to  affirm,  that  few  corruptions  of  idolatry  and  polytheifm  are^, 
more  pernicious  to  political  fociety  than  this  corruption  of  theifm ',  when  carried 
to  the  utmoft  height.   The  human  iacrifices  of  the  Carthaginians,.  Mexicans^ 
and  many  barbarous  nations '',  fcarce  exceed  the  inquifition  and  perfecutions  of 
Rome  and  Madrid.    For  befides,  that  the  eflFufion  of  blood  may  not  be  fo  great 
in  the  former  cafe  as  in  the  latter ;  befides  this^  I  fay,  the  humai^  vidims,  being, 
chofen  by  lot,  or  by  fome  exterior  figns,  aflS^  not,  in  fo  confiderable  a  degree, 
the  reft  of  the  fociety.     Whereas  virtue,  knowlege,  love  of  liberty,  are  the  qua- 
lities, which  call  down  the  fatal  vengeance  of  mquifitors ;  and  when  expelled^ 
leave  the  fociety  in  the  moft  fhameful  ignorance,  corruption,  and  bondage.     The 
illegal  murder  of  one  man  by  a  tyrant  is  more  pernicious  than  the  death  of  a  thou&nd 
by  peftilence,  famine,  Cv  any  undiftingui(hing  calamity. 

In  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Aricia  near  Kome^  whoever  murdered  the  pre^ 
fent  prieft,  was  legally  entitled  to  be  inftalled  his  fucceflbr^  A  very  fingular  in>- 
ftitution !  For,  however  barbarous  and  bloody  the  common  fuperftitions  ofcea  are 
to  the  laity,  they  ufually  turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  holy  order. 


*  Hyde  it  Rclsg.  vet  PerTafMn. 

'  Arrian.  de  Exped.  lib.  iii.    Id.  lib»  vik 

s  Id.  ibid.  ^  Sueton.  in  vita  Aag.  c.  95. 

*  Corruptio  oftimt  fejpma. 

^  Moft  nations  have  fallen  into  this  guilt ;  tho' 
perhaps,  that  impious  fuperilitioa  has.  nevec  pre- 
Tailed  very  much  in  any  civilized  nation^  unlefs 
we  except  the  Cahthaginians.  For  the  Tr- 
iiAN^  (opn  abolifhed  it.  A  facrifice  is  conceived 
u.  &  pre&ot;  and  any  prefent  is  delirered  ta 


the  deity  by  deftreying^,  it  and  rendering  it  ufeu 
lefs  to  men ;  by  burning  what  is  folid,  pouring 
out  the  liq^aid,  and  killine  the  smimate.  For  want: 
of  a  betrer  way  of  doing  him  fervice,  we  do  crur- 
felves  an  injury  ;  and  fancy  that  we  thereby  ex- 
press, at  lead^  the.  heartineis  of  our  good-will 
and  adoration.  Thu*  our  mercenary  devotion 
deceives  ourfelves^  and  imagines  ir  deceives  tUr 
deity. 

^  Strabo,  lib.  v.    Sueton  in  irita  Cal. 


Sect;. 


J  ^  ^ 
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I 

Sect.  X.  fPlth  regard  to  courage  or  abafemint. 

From  the  comparifon  of  theifm  and  idolatry,  we  may  form  fpme  other  obfer- 
yations,  which  will  alfo  confirm  the  vulgar  obfervatioi),  that  the  corruption  of  the 
beft  things  gives  rife  to  the  word. 

Where  the  deity  is  reprefented  as  infinitely  fuperior  to  mankind)  this  Belief^ 
tho'  altogether  juft,  is  apt>  when  joined  with  fuperftitious  terrors,  to  fmk  the  hu- 
man  mind  into  the  laweft  fubmiflion  and  abafement,  and  to  reprefent  the  monkifh 
virtues  of  mortification,  penance,  humility  and  padive  fuffering>  as  the  only  qua- 
lities, which  are  acceptable  to  him.  But  where  the  gods  are  ^conceived  to  be  only 
a  little  fuperior  to  mankind,  and  to  have  been^  mafiy  of  them, ,  advanced  frprp 
that  inferior  rank^  we  are  more  at  our  e^fe  in  pur  addreff^s  to  them,  and!  may 
even,  without  pirofanenefs,  afpire  fometimes  to  a  rival  (hip  and  emulation  e^ 
them.  Hence  a(5bivity,  fpirit,  courage,  magnanimity,  love  of  liberty,  a^id  all  the 
virtues,  which  aggrandize  a  people. 

''  The  henoes  in  pagaoifm  corre({)ond  exadly  to  the  faiats  in  popery  and  holy 
f^erviles  in:  Mahomet anism.  Xhe.pbce  of  H^RquLBS,  Theseus,  HECTOfiy^ 
Romulus,  is  now  fupplied  by  Dominic,  Francis,  Anthony,  and  Bem e^icTp 
Andinftiead  of  the  dcftrcifbion  of  monfters^.thefubduing  tyrants^  the,  defence  of 
our  native  country  v  celefital  honors  are  obtained  by  whipp^ng^  and  ^ifting$,  by 
cowardice  and  humility,  by  abje£):  fubaiiflion  and  flaviQi  obedience.  -    ^ 

One  great  incitement  to  the  pious  Al-exanP'ER  in  his  wairlik^  ezpedit^ns  was 
bis  rivalfhip  of  Hercules  and  Bacchus^  l^hom  he  j^iftiy  pretended  tx>.;bavd  eif- 
celled  ^*.  Brasidtas,  that  .generous  and  noble  Spartan,  after  falling  ia  battle^ 
bad  heroic  honors  paid  bkn  by  the  inhabitants  of  AitfPHiPotis^  whofe  diefeoce  h< 
had  embraced ''.  And  in  general,  all  founder$  of  dates  and  colonies  among^  the 
Greeks  were  raifcd  to  diis  inferior  rank  of  divinity,  by  thofe  who  reaped  the  bc*- 
nefit  of  their  labors^ 

^  This  gave  riie  to  the  obfervation  of  Machiavsl,  ^,  that  the  db&rines  of  the 
Christian  religion  (meaning  the  catholic  j  for  he  knew  no  other)  which  recom- 
mend only  palTive  courage  and  iuffering,  had  fubdued  the  fpirit  of  mankind,  and 
had  fitted  them  for  flavcry  and  fiibjediion.  And  this  obfcrvation  would  certainly 
be  juft,  were  there  not  many  other  circumftances  in  human  fociety,  which  controol 
the  genius  and  charafter  of  a  religion, 

Br  AS  I  DAS  feized  a  moufe,  and  being  bit  by  it,  let  it  go.  There  is  nothing  fo 
eontemptible;,  fays  he,  bufwbat  may  btfafe^  if  it  has  but  courage  to  defend  itfelf^. 
^ellarmine,  patiently  and  humbly  allowed  the  fleas  and  other  odious  vermin 
to  prey  upon  him.  We  fhall  have  heaven^  fays  he,  to  reward  as  for  our 
fufferings:  But  tbefe  poor  creatures  have  nothing  but  the  enjoyment  of  the  prefent 
life\  Such  difference  is  there  betwixt  the  maxims  of  a  Greek  hero  and  a  Ca- 
tholic faint. 

«  Arian.  paffim.  "  Thucyd.  lib.  v*  i  Difcorfi,  lib.  vi.  p  Pliit.  Appptb, 

^  Bayle,  Article  Bellarmine. 


Sect. 
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Sect.  XI.  H^iib  regard  to  reafon  or  abfurdity, 

H£re  is  another  obfervation  to  the  fame  purpofe,  and  a  new  proof  that  the 
corruption  of  the  bed  things  begets  the  worft.  If  we  examine,  without  prejudice^ 
the  ancient  heathen  mythology,  as  contained  in  the  poets,  we  (liall  not  difcover 
in  it  any  fuch  monftrous  abfurdity,  as  we  may  be  apt  at  firft  to  apprehend.  Where 
is  the  difficulty  of  conceiving,  that  the  fame  powers  or  principles,  whatever  they 
were,  which  formed  this  vifible  world,  nlen  and  animals,  produced  alfo  a  fpecics 
of  intelligent  creatures,  of  more  refined  fubftance  and  greater  authority  than  the 
reft  ?  That  thefe  creatures  may  be  capricious^  revengeful,  paffionate,  voluptuous, 
is  cafily  conceived ;  nor  is  any  circumftslnce  more  apt^  amongft  ourfelvcs,  to 
engender  fuch  vices,  than  the  licence  of  abfolute  authority.  And  in  fliort,  the 
whole  mythological  fyftem  is  fo  natural,  that,  in  the  vaft  variety  of  planets  and 
worlds,  contained  in  this  univerfe,  it  feems  more  than  probable,  that  fomewherc 
or  other,  it  is  really  carried  into  exc^cution. 

The  chief  objeftion  to  it  with  regard  to  this  planet,  is,  that  it  is  not  afcertained 
by  any  juft  reafon  or  authority.  1  he  anticnt  tradition,  infiftcd  on  by  the  heathen 
priefts  and  theologers,  is  but  a  weak  foundation  *,  and  tranfmitted  alfo  fuch  a 
number  of  contradiftory  reports,  fupported^  ?ll  of  them,  by  equal  authority, 
that  it  h^ecame  abfolutely  irtipoffible  to  fix  a  preference  amongft  them.  A  few  vo- 
lumesi  therefore,  muft  contain  all  the  polemical  writings  of  pagan  priefts.  And 
their  whole  theology  muft  confift  more  of  traditional  ftories  and  fuperftitious  prac- 
tices than  of  philofophical  arguml^nt  and  controverfy. 

But  where  theifm  forms  the  fundamental  prlpcipla  of  any  popular  religion,  that 
tenet  is  fo  conformable  to  found  reafon^  that  philofophy  is  apt  to  incorporate  itfclf 
with  fuch  a  fyftem  of  theology.  And  if  the  other  dogmas  df  thit  fyftem  be  con- 
tained in  a  facred  book,  ilich  as  the  Alcoran,  or  be  determined  by  any  vifible  au- 
thority, like  that  of  the  Roman  pontiff  fpeculative  reafoners  naturally  carry  on 
their  aflfenty  and  embrace  a  theory,  which  has  been  tnftilled  into  them  by  their 
carlieft  education,  and  which  alfo  pofleflTes  fome  degree  of  confiftence  and  unifor-. 
mity.  But  as  thefe  appearances  ao  often,  all  of  thenr,  prove  deceitful^  philofo- 
phy will  foon.find  herfelf  very  unequally  yoaked  with  her  new  aflbciate  ;  and  in- 
ftead  of  regulating  each  principle,  as  they  advance  together,  (he  is  at  every  turn 
perverted  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  fuperftition.  For  bcfides  the  unavoidable  inco- ' 
herencies,  which  muft  be  reconciled  and  adjufted  ;  one  may  fafely  affirm,  that  all 
popular  theology,  efpeciaily  the  fcbolaftic,  has  a  kind  of  appetite  for  abfurdity^ 
and  contradi6tion.  If  that  theology  went  not  beyond  reafon  and  common  fenfe,j 
her  doftrines  would  appear  too  eaiy  and  familiar.  Amazement  muft  of  neceffity 
be  raifed:  Myftery  affisftcd :  Darknefs  and  obfcurity  fought  after:  And  a  foun-- 
dation  of  nftcrit  afforded  the  devout  votaries,  who  defire  an  opportunity  of 
fwbduing  their  rebellious  reafori,  by  the  belief  of  the  nrK)ft  unintelligible  fophifms.  • 

EcetESiAyriCAL  hiftory  fufficicntly  confirms  thefe  reflcdions.  When  t  con- 
troverfy is  ftartedv  fome  piopk  pretend  always  with  certainty  to  foretell  flic  iflfue.- 
Which  ever  opinion,  fay  they,  is  moft  contrary  to  plain  fenfe  is  fure  to  prevail  •, 
even  where  the  general  intereft  of  the  fyftertn  requires  not  that  decifion.  '  Tho* 
the  reproach  of  herefy  may,  for  fome  time,  be  bandied  about  amongft  the  difpu- 

U  u  u  tants. 
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tants,  it  always  refts  at  laft  on  tlie  fide  of  reafon.  Any  one,  itis  pretended,  that 
has  but  learning  enough  of  this  kind  to  know  the  definition  of  Arian,  Pela- 
gian, Erastian,  SociNiAN,  Sabellian,  Eutvchian,  Nestorian,  Mono- 
THELiTE,  &c.  not  to  mention  Protestant,  whofe  fate -is  yet  uncertain,  will 
be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation.  And  thus  a  fyftem  becomes  more 
abfurd  in  the  end,  merely  from  its  being  reafonable  and  philofophical  in  the 
beginning. 

To  oppofe  the  torrent  of  fcholaftic  religion^  by  fuch  feeble  maxims  as  thefe, 
that  it  is  impoffihlefor  the  fame  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be^  that  the  tvbole  is  greater 
than  apart^  that  two  and  three  make  five  \  is  pretending  to  ftop  the  ocean  with  a 
bull-rufh.  Will  you  fet  up  profane  reafon  againft  facred  myftery  ?  No  puniflimcnt 
is  great  enough  for  your  impiety.  And  the  fame  fires,  which  were  kindled  for 
heretics,  will  ferve  alfo  for  the  deftrudlion  of  philofophers. 


Sect.  XII.  With  regard  to  doubt  or  conviffion. 

We  meet  every  day  with  people  fo  fceptical  with  regard  to  hiftory,  that  they 
aflcn  it  impoflible  for  any  nation  ever  to  believe  fuch  abfurd  principles  as  thofe  of 
Greek  and  Egyptian  paganifmj  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  dogmatical  with  regard 
to  religion,  that  they  think  the  fame  abfurdities  are  to  be  found  in  no  other  com- 
munions, Cambyses  entertained  like  prejudices ;  and  very  impioufly  ridiculed, 
and  even  wounded,  Apis,  the  great  god  of  the  Egyptians,  who  appeared  to 
his  profane  fenfes  nothing  but  a  large  fpotted  bull.  But  HsRODOTi/s'judicioufly 
afcribes  this  fally  of  paffion  to  a  real  madnefs  or  diforder  of  the  brain  :  Othcrwife, 
fays  the  hiftorian,  he  never  would  have  openly  affronted  any  eftabliflied  wor* 
ihip.  For  on^that  head,  continues  he,  every  nation  are  beft  fiitisfied  vrith  their 
own,  and  think  they  have  the  advantage  over  every  othef  nation. 

It  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  Roman  catholics  are  a  vtry  learned  fed ;  and 
that  no  one  communion,  but  that  of  the  church  of  England,  can  difpute  their 
being  the  moft  learned  of  all  the  chriftian  churches  :  Yet  Aver  roes,  the  famous 
Arabian,  who,  no  doubt,  had  heard  of  the  Egyptian  fuperftitions,  declares, 
that,  of  all  religions,  the  moft  abfurd  and  non-fenfical  is  that,  whofe  votaries  eat, 
after  having  created,  their  deity. 

I  believe,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  tenet  in  all  paganifm,  which  would  give  fa 
fair  a  fcope  to  ridicule  as  this  of  the  real  prefence :  For  it  is  fo  abfurd,  that  it 
eludes  the  force  of  almoft  all  argument.  There  are  even  fome  pleafant  ftories  of 
that  kind,  which,  tho'  fomewhat  profane,  are  commonly  told  by  the  Catholics 
themfelves.  One  day,  a  pricft,  it  is  faid,  gave  inadvertently,  inftead  of  the  fa- 
crament,  a  counter,  which  had  by  accident  fallen  among  the  holy  wafers.  The 
communicant  waited  patiently  for  fome  time,  expedting  it  would  diffolve  on  his 
tongue :  But  finding,  that  it  ftill  remained  entire,  he  took  it  off.  /  wijb^  cries 
he  to  the  prieft,  you  have  not  committed  fome  miftake :  I  wifh  you  have  not  given  me 
C$d  the  Father :  He  isfo  bard  and  tough  there  is  nofwallowing  him. 

f  Lib.  ill.  c.  38. 

A  FA- 
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A  FAMOUS  general,  at  that  time  in  the  Muscovite  fcrvice,  having  come  to 
Paris  for  the  recovery  of  his  wounds,  brought  along  with  him  a  young  Turk, 
whom  he  had  taken  prifoner.  Some  of  the  do£tors  of  the  Sorbonne  (who  are 
'altogether  as  pofitive  as  the  dervifes  of  Constantinople)  thinking  it  a  pity,  that 
the  poor  Turk  (hould  be  damned  for  want  of  inftrudion,  foUicited  Mustapha 
very  hard  to  turn  Chriftian,  and  promifed  him,  for  his  encouragement,  plenty  of 
good  wine  in  this  world,  and  paradife  in  the  next.  Thefe  allurements  were  too 
powerful  to  be  refifted ;  and  therefore,  having  been  well  inftrufted  and  catechized, 
he  at  laft  agreed  to  received  the  facraments  of  baptifm  and  the  Lord's  fupper. 
The  prieft,  however,  to  make  every  thing  fure  and  folid,  ftill  continued  his  in- 
ftrudions ;  and  began  his  catechifm  the  next  day  with  the  ufual  queftion,  Hozv 
many  Gods  are  there  ?  None  at  all^  replies  Benedict  *,  for  that  was  his  new  name. 
How!  None  at  all!  cries  the  prieft.  To  be  fwre^  faid  the  honeft  profelyte.  Tou 
have  told  me  all  along  that  there  is  but  one  God :  yind  yefterday  I  eat  birn. 

Such  are  the  dodlrines  of  our  brethren,  the  Catholics.  But  to  thefe  doftrincs 
we  are  fo  accuftomed,  that  we  never  wonder  at  them :  Tho\  in  a  future  age,  it 
will  probably  become  difficult  to  perfuade  fome  nations,  that  any  hunian,  two- 
legged  creature,  could  ever  embrace  fuch  principles.  And  it  is  a  thoufand  to  one, 
but  thefe  nations  thcmfelves  fhall  have  fomething  full  as  abfurd  in  their  own  creed, 
to  which  they  will  give  a  moft  implicite  and  moft  religious  aflent. 

I  LODGED  once  at  Paris,  in  the  fame  hotel  with  an  ambaflador  from  TuNis,who, 
having  palHed  fome  years  at  London,  was  returning  home  that  way.  One  day, 
I  obfervcd  his  Moorish  excellency  diverting  himfelf  under  the  porch,  with  fur- 
veying  the  fplendid  equipages  that  drove  along  -,  when  there  chanced  to  pafs  that 
way  fome  Capucin  friars,  who  had  never  iecn  a  Turk  •,  as  he,  on  his  part,  tho* 
accuftomed  to  the  European  drefles,  had  never  fcen  the  grotefque  figure  of  a 
Capucin :  And  there  is  no  expreffing  the  mutual  admiration,  with  which  they 
infpired  each  other.  Had  the  chaplain  of  the  embafly  entered  into  a  difpute  with 
thefe  Franciscans,  their  reciprocal  furprize  had  been  of  the  fame  nature.  And 
thus  all  mankind  ftand  ftaring  at  one  another  ;  and  there  is  no  beating  it  out  of 
their  heads,  that  the  turban  of  the  African  is  not  juft  as  good  or  as  bad  a  fafhion 
as  the  cowl  of  the  European.  He  is  a  very  honeft  man,  faid  the  prince  of  Salle  e, 
fpeaking  of  de  Ruyter,  //  is  a  pity  he  were  a  Chriftian, 

How  can  you  worfliip  leeks  and  onions,  we  (hall  fuppofe  a  Sorbonnist  to  fay 
to  a  prieft  of  Sais  ?  If  we  worftiip  them,  replies  the  latter  ;  at  leaft,  we  do  not, 
at  the  fame  time,  eat  them.  But  what  ftrange  objedts  of  adoration  are  cats 
and  monkies,  fays  the  learned  doftor  ?  They  are  at  leaft  as  good  as  the  relifts  or 
rotten  bones  of  martyrs,  anfwers  his  no  lefs  learned  antagonift.  Are  you  not 
mad,  infifts  the  Catholic,  to  cut  one  another's  throat  about  the  preference  of  a 
cabbage  or  a  cucumber.  Yes,  fays  the  pagan  -,  I  allow  it,  if  you  will  confefs, 
that  all  thofe  are  ftill  madder,  who  fight  about  the  preference  among  volumes  of 
fophiftry,  ten  thoufand  of  which  arc  not  equal  in  value  to  one  cabbage  or 
cucumber '. 

Every 

» 

»  It  is  ftrange  that  the  Egyptian  religion,  tho*  the  greatcft  genius  were  not  able  to  obfcrve  any 
fo  abfurd,  (hould  yet  have  borne  fo  great  a  refem-  difference  betwixt  them.  For  it  is  very  rcmarka- 
biance  cothe  jBWistfy  that  antienc  writers  even  of    ble  that  both  Tacitus  and  SvBT0Hit7S»  when 

U  u  u  2  they 
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Eyxry  by-ftandtr  will  cafily  judge  (but  unfortunately  the  by-ftandcra  are  very 
few)  that,  if  nothing  were  requifite  to  cftabliflx  any  popular  fyftem,  but  the  cx- 
pofmg  the  abfurditics  of  other  fyttems,  every  votary  of  every  fuperftition  could 
give  a  lufiicient  realbn  for  his  blind  and  bigotted  attachment  to  the  principles,  in 
which  be  has  been  educated.  But  without  (o  extenfive  a  knowlege,  on  which  to 
ground  this  aflurance,  (and  perhaps,  better  without  it)  there  is  not  wanting  a  fuf- 
iicicnt  ftock  of  religious  zeal  and  faith  amongft  mankind.  Diodorus  Siculus' 
gives  a  remarkable  inftance  to  this  purpofe,  of  which  he  was  himfelf  an  eye-witnefs. 
While  Egypt  lay  under  the  greareft  terror  of  the  Roman  name,  a  legionary  fol* 
dier  having  inadvertently  been  guilty  of  the  facrilegious  impiety  of  killing  a  xat, 
the  whole  people  rofe  upon  him  with  the  utmoft  fury  •,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the 
prince  were  not  able  to  fave  him.  The  fenate  and  people  of  Rome,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  would  not,  then,  have  been  fo  delicate  with  regard  to  their  national  dei- 
ties. They  very  frankly,  a  little  after  that  time,  voted  Augustus  a  place  in  the 
celeftial  manfions  ;  and  would  have  dethroned  every  god  in  heaven,  for  his  fake, 
had  he  feemed  to  defirc  it.  Pre/ens  divus  babebitur  Augustus,,  fays  Horace. 
That  is  a  very  important  point :  And  in  other  nations  and  other  ages,  the  fame 
circumftances  has  not  been  efteemed  altogether  indifferent  "*. 

Notwithstanding  the  fan£tity  of  our  holy  religion,  faysTuLLy*,  no  crime 
is  more  common  with  us  than  facriiege  :  But  was  it  ever  heard,  that  an  Eg  ypti  an 
violated  the  temple  of  a  cat,  an  ibis,  or  a  crocodile  ?  There  is  no  torture,  an 
Egyptian  would  not  undergo,  fays  the  fame  author  in  another  place',  rather 
than  injure  an  ibis,  an  afpic,  a  cat,  a  dog,  or  a  crocodile.  Thus  it  is  ftridly 
true,  what  Drydin  obfervcs, 

^^  Of  whatfoe'er  defcent  their  godhead  be, 
^^  Stock,  done,  or  other  homely  pedigree, 
'^  In  his  defence  his  fervams  are  as  bold, 
^^  As  if  he  had  been  bom  of  beaten  gold. 

Absalom  and  Akcnitoprkl. 

Nay,  the  bafer  the  material  are,  of  which  the  divinity  is  compofed,  the  greater 
devotion  is  he  likely  to  excite  in  the  breafts  of  his  deluded  votaries.    Thev  exult 


th^y  mentioo  that  decree  of  the  fenate,  ui^der  Ti- 
96RIU9,  by  which  the  Egyptian  apd  Jiwish 
profelytcs  were  banifhed  from  Rome,  exprefsly 
treat  thefe  religions  as  the  fame ;  and  it  appears, 
that  even  the  decree  iifelf  was  foonded  on  that 
ifippofitioo*  "  A6iam  k  de  facris  ^ctptiis, 
**  Judaic  IS  QUB  pejlendis  \  fa^omqoe  patrum 
**  confaltaqi,  ut  qnataor  millia  libertini  generis  ea 
** /upirftitione  infe^bi,  qais  idonea  tietas,  in  infalam 
**•  Sardiniam  vehexentur,  coerceiidis.  illic  latroci- 
*'  Diis;  &  fi  ob  gravitatem  coeli  interiflent,  W# 
''  damnum:  Ceteri  cederent  Italia,  nifi certem an- 
•*  te  diem  profanos  ritas  exuiffent.'*  Tacit,  ann. 
I'b.  ij.  c.  8^.  •*  Externas  can-emoniasy  iEcYP- 
*^  Tioa»  JvDAicosQuB  ritos  compefcait;  coa^is 
'<  qai  fitperftitiotu  ta  tenebantur,  religiofas  veftet 
^  com  in  vomeiuo  oomi  combiirere>  &€»'*    Su  i  • 


Toir.  TiBBt.  c.  36.  Thefe  wife  heathens,  ob« 
ferving  foflacthii\g  in  the  general  air,  and  genios, 
apd  fpirit  of  the  two  reHgions  to  be  the  fame, 
efteemed  the  differences  of  their  dogmas  too  frivo* 
lous  to  deferve  any  attention. 

>  Lib.  i. 

•When  Louis  the  XlVth  took  on  himfelf 
theprote6lion  of  the  Jefuits  coUegeof  Clbbmont, 
the  fociety  ordered  the  king^s  arms  to  be  pat  ap 
over  their  gate,  and  took  down  the  crofs,  in  order 
to  make  way  for  it :  Which  gave  qcciiiion  to  th^ 
following  epigram : 

Snftulit  hioc  Chrifti,  pofaitque  infignia  Regis : 
Impia  gens,  aHam  nefcit  habere  Deom. 


»  D«  nat.  Deor;  L  i. 


r  Tafc.  Qaeft.  lib.  v. 

IQ 
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in  their  fhame,  and  make  a  merit  with  their  deity,  in  braving,  for  his  fake,  all 
the  ridicule  and  contumely  of  his  enemies.  Ten  thoufand  Croifes  inlift  themfelves 
under  the  holy  banners,  and  even  openly  triumph  in  thofe  parts  of  their  religion, 
which  their  adverfaries  regard  as  the  moft  reproachful. 

There  occurs,  I  own,  a  difficulty  in  the  Egyptian  fyftem  of  theology^  as 
indeed,  few  fyftems  are  entirely  free  from  difficulties.  It  is  evident,  from  their 
method  of  propagation,  that  a  couple  of  cats,  in  fifty  years,  would  (lock  a  whole 
kingdom ;  and  if  that  religious  veneration  were  ftill  paid  them,  it  ,wou!d,  in 
twenty  more,  not  only  be  eaficr  in  Egypt  to  find  a  god  than  a  man,  which  Pe- 
TRONius  fays  was  the  cafe  in  fome  parts  of  Italy  ;  but  the  gods  muft  at  laft  en- 
tirely ftarve  the  men,  and  leave  themfelves  neither  priefts  nor  votaries  remaining. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  that  wife  nation,  the  moft  celebrated  in  antiquity 
for  prudence  and  found  policy,  forefeeing  fuch  dangerous  confequenc^s,  referved 
all  their  worfhip  for  the  full-grown  divinities,  and  ufed  the  freedom  to  drown  the 
holy  fpawn  or  little  fucking  gods,  without  any  fcruple  or  remorfe.  And  thus  the 
pradtice  of  warping  the  tenets  of  religion,  in  order  to  ferve  temporal  interefts,  is^ 
not,  .by  any  means,  to  be  regarded  as  an  invention  of  thefe  latter  ages. 

The  learned,  philofophical  Varro,  difcourfing  of  religion,  pretends  not  to 
deliver  any  thing  beyond  probabilities  and  appearances  :  Such  was  his  good  fenfe 
and  moderation !  But  the  paflionate,  the  zealous  Augustin,  infults  the  noble 
Roman  on  his  fcepticifm  and  referve,  and  profefles  the  moft  thorough  belief  and 
aflurance  *.  A  heathen  poet,  however,  contemporary  with  the  faint,  abfurdly 
efteems  the  religious  fyftem  of  the  latter  fo  falfe,  that  even  the  credulity  of  chil- 
dren, he  fays,  could  not  engage  them  to  believe  it  *. 

Is  it  ftrange,  when  miftakes  are  fo  common,  to  find  every  one  pofitive  and 
dogmatical  ?  And  that  the  zeal  often  rifes  in  proportion  to  the  error  ?  Moverunt^ 
feysSPARTiAN,  i^  ea  tempeftate  Judges  bellum  quod vetabantur  mutilare genitalia^. 

If  ever  there  was  a  nation  or  a  time,  in  which  the  public  religion  loft  all  autho- 
rity over  mankind,  we  might  expeft,  that  infidelity  in  Rome,  during  the  Cice- 
ronian age,  would  openly  have  erefted  its  throne,  and  that  Cicero  himfelf,  in 
every  fpeech  and  aftion,  would  have  been  its  moft  declared  abettor.  But  it  ap- 
pears, that,  whatever  fcepticalliberties  that  great  man  might  ufc,  in  his  writings  or 
in  philofophical  converfation ;  he  yet  avoided,  in  the  common  conduft  of  life,  the 
imputation  of  deifm  and  profanencfs.  Even  in  his  own  family,  and  to  his  wife 
Tbrentia,  whom  he  highly  trufted,  he.  was  willing  to  appear  a  devout  reli- 
gionift ;  and  there  remains  a  letter,  addrefied  to  her,  in  which  he  ferioufly  defires 
her  to  offer  facrifice  to  Apollo  and  -Ssculapius,  in  gratitude  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health  ^ 

PoMPEY\dcvotion  was  much  more  fincere :  In  all  his  condu<5V,  during  the  ci? 
vil  wars,  he  paid  a  great  regard  to  auguries,  dreams,  and  prophecies  ^.  Au- 
gustus was  tainted  with  fuperftition  of  every  kind.  As  it  is  reported  of  Mil- 
ton, that  his  poetical  genius  never  flowed  with  eafe  and  abundance  in  the  fpring ; 
fo  Augustus  obferved,  that  his  own  genius  for  dreaming  never  was  fo  pcrfeft  du- 
ring that  feafon,  nor  was  fo  much  to  be  relied  on,  as  during  the  reft  of  the  year* 

*  Dc  civitate  Dei,  1.  iii.  c.  17.  *  In  vita  Adxiani.  *  Lib.  14.  epift.  7. 

*  Claadii  Rutiiii  Numitiani  iter,  lib.  1. 1.  386.  '*  Cicero  de  Divin.  lib.  2.  c.  24. 

2  That 
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That  great  and  able  emperor  was  alfo  extremely  uneafy  when  he  happened  td 
change  his  fhoes,  and  put  the  right  foot  (hoe  on  the  left  foot  •.  In  (hort,  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  but  the  votaries  of  the  eftablifhed  fuperftition  of  antiquity  were 
as  numerous  in  every  ftate,  as  thofe  of  the  modern  religion  are  at  prefent.  Its 
influence  was  as  univerfal ;  tho*  it  was  not  fo  great.  As  many  people  gave 
their  aflTcnt  to  it ;  t!io*  that  affent  was  not  feemingly  fo  ftrong,  prcciie,  and  affir- 
mative. 

We  may  obferve,  thar,  notwithflanding  the  dogmatical,  imperious  ftyle  of  all 
fupcrllition,  the  conviftion  of  the  religionitts,  in  all  ages,  •  is  more  aflfefted  than 
real,  and  fcarce  ever  approaches,  in  any  degree,  to  that  folid  belief  and  perfua- 
fion,  which  governs  us  in  the  common  affairs  of  life.  Men  dare  not  avow,  even 
to  their  own  hearts,  the  doubts,  which  they  entertain  on  fuch  fubjefts :  They 
make  a  merit  of  implicite  faith  ;  and  difguife  to  themfelves  their  real  infidelity, 
by  the  ftrongeft  afleverations  and  mod  pofitive  bigotry.  But  nature  is  too  hard 
for  all  their  endeavors,  and  fufFv:rs  not  the  obfcure,  glimmering  light,  arrbrdcd  in 
thofe  fliardowy  regions,  to  equal  the  ftrong  impreffions,  made  by  common  fenfe 
and  by  experience.  The  ufual  courfe  of  men's  condudt  belies  their  words,  and 
fhows,  that  the  aflent  in  thcfe  matters  is  fome  unaccountable  operaiion  of  the 
mind  betwixt  difbelief  and  convidlion,  but  approaching  much  nearer  the  former 
than  the  latter. 

Since,  therefore,  the  mind  of  man  appears  of  fo  loofe  and  unfteddy  a  contex- 
ture, that,  even  at  prefent,  when  fo  many  perfons  find  an  intereft  in  contmually 
employing  on  it  the  chiflel  and  the  hammer,  yet  are  they  not  able  to  engrave 
theological  tenets  with  any  lading  imprefTion ;  how  much  more  muft  this  have 
been  the  cafe  in  antient  times,  when  the  retainers  to  the  holy  funftion  werefo  much 
fewer  in  comparifon  ?  No  wonder,  that  the  appearances  were  then  very  inconfiftent, 
and  that  men,  on  fome  occafions,  might  feem  determined  infidels,  and  enemies  to 
the  eftablifhed  religion,  without  being  fo  in  reality  j  or  at  leaft,  without  knowing 
their  own  minds  in  that  particular. 

Another  caufe,.  which  rendered  the  antient  religions  much  loofer  than  the  mo- 
dern, is,  that  the  former  were  traditional  and  the  latter  zvc  fcriptural ;  and  the  tra- 
dition in  the  former  was  complex,  contradidlory,  and,  on  many  occafions,  doubt- 
ful •,  fo  that  it  could  not  poflibly  be  reduced  to  any  ftandard  and  canon,  or  aflford 
any  determinate  articles  of  faith.  The  ftories  of  the  gods  were  numberlefs  like  the 
popifli  legends  •,  and  tho'  every  one,  almoft,  believed  a  part  of  thefe  ftories,  yet 
no  one  could  believe  or  know  the  whole  :  While,  at  the  fame  time,  all  muft  have 
acknowleged,  that  no  one  part  ftood  on  a  better  foundation  than  the  reft.  The 
traditions  of  different  cities  and  nations  were  alfo,  on  many  occafions,  direftly  op- 
pofite-,  and  no  reafon  could  be  found  for  preferring  one  to  the  other.  And  as 
there  was  an  infinite  number  of  ftories  with  regard  to  which  tradition  was  no  way 
pofitive;  the  gradation  was  infenfible,  from  the  moft  fundamental  articles  of 
faith,  to  thofe  loofe  and  precarious  fiftions.  The  pagan  religion,  therefore, 
feemed  to  vanifti  like  a  cloud,  whenever  one  approached  to  ir,  and  examined  it 
piecemeal.  It  could  never  be  afcertained  by  any  fixed  dogmas  and  principles. 
And  tho'  this  did  not  convert  the  generality  of  mankind  from  fo  abfurd  a  faith  •, 

^  Sueton.  Aug.  cap.  90,  91^  92.    Plio.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7. 

for 
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for  when  will  the  people  be  reafonable  ?  yet  it  made  them  faulter  and  hefitate 
more  in  maintaining  their  principles,  and  was  even  apt  to  produce,  in  certain  dif- 
pofition$  of  mind,  fome  pradcices  and  opinions,  which  had  the  appearance  of  de- 
termined infidelity. 

To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  fables  of  the  pagan  religion  were,  of  them- 
felves,  light,  eafy,  and  familiar  •,  without  devils  or  feas  of  brimftone,  or  any  ob- 
jects, that  could  much  terrify  the  imagination.  Who  could  forbear  fmiling, 
when  he  thought  of  the  loves  of  Mars  and  Venus,  or  the  amorous  frolics  of 
Jupiter  and  Pan  ?  •In  this  refpeft,  it  was  a  true  poetical  religion  ;  if  it  had  not 
rather  too  much  levity  for  the  graver  kinds  of  poetry.  We  find  that  it  has  been 
adopted  by  modern  bards;  nor  have  thefe  talked  with  greater  freedom  and  irrt*- 
verence  of  the  gods,  whom  they  regarded  as  fiftions,  than  the  antient  did  of  th(! 
real  objedts  of  their  devotion. 

The  inference  is  by  no  means  juft,  that  becaufe  a  fyftem  of  religion  has  made 
no  deep  impreflion  on  the  minds  of  a  people,  it  muft  therefore  have  been  pofitively 
rejedled  by  all  men  of  common  fenfe,  and  that  oppofite  principles,  in  fpire  of  the 
prejudices  of  education,  were  generally  eftablilhed  by  argument  and  reafoning.  I 
know  not,  but  a  contrary  inference  may  be  more  probable.  The  lefs  importunate 
and  afluming  any  fpecies  of  fupcrftition  appears,  the  lefs  will  it  provoke  men's 
fpleen  and  indignation,  or  engage  them  into  enquiries  concerning  its  foundation 
and  origin.  This  in  the  mean  time  is  obvious,  that  the  empire  of  all  religious 
faith  over  the  underftanding  is  wavering  and  uncertain,  fubjedl  to  all  varieties  of 
humor,  and  dependent  on  the  prefent  incidents,  which  ftrike  the  imagination. 
The  difference  is  only  in  the  degrees.  An  antient  will  place  a  ftroke  of  impiety 
and  one  of  fupcrftition  alternately,  thro*  a  whole  difcourfe  ** :  A  modern  often 
thinks  in  the  fame  way,  tho'  he  may  be  more  guarded  in  his  expreflions. 

LuciAN  tells  us  exprefslyS  that  whoever  believed  not  the  moft  ridiculous  fa- 
bles of  paganifm  was  efteemed  by  the  people  profane  and  impious.  To  what  pur- 
pofe,  indeed,  would  that  agreeable  author  have  employed  the  whole  force  or  his 
wit  and  fatyr  againft  the  national  religion,  had  not  that  religion  been  generally  be- 
lieved by  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries  ? 

Li vv ''acknowleges  as  frankly,  as  any  divine  would  at  prefent,  the  common? 
incredulity  of  his  age  •,  but  then  he  condemns  it  as  fcverely.  And  who  can  ima- 
gine, that  a  national  fupcrftition,  which  could  delude  fo  great  a  man,  would  not 
alfo  impofe  on  the  generality  of  the  people  ? 

The  Stoics  beftowed  many  magnificent  and  even  impious  epithets  on  their 
fage  ;  that  he  alone  was  rich,  free,  a  king,  and  equal  to  the  immortal  gods. 
They  forgot  to  add,  that  he  was  not  inferior  in  prudence  and  underftanding  to  an 


I  • 


^  Witnefs  this  remarkable  pafTage  of  Ta  c  itus  : 
*'  Pracler  maltiplices  reram  huraanarum  cafus^  cce- 
**  lo  terraqae  prodigia,  &  fulminum  monitus,  & 
<'  futurorum  praefagia,  Izta,  tridia,  ambigoa,  ma- 
**  nifeda.  Nee  enim  omquam  atrocioribus  popa- 
**  li  Romani  cladibas,  magifque  jafUs  judiciis  ap- 
'*  batum  efl,  non  eile  curae  Diis  fecuhtatem  no- 
'' ftraniy  efle  ultionem/'  Hid.  lib.  i.  Aucus- 
Tvs's  quarrel  with  Neptune  is  an  ioflance  of  the 


fame  kind.  Had  not  the  emperor  believed  Nep- 
TUNE  to  be  a  real  being,  and  to  have  dominion 
over  the  Tea  ;  where  had  been  the  foundation  of 
his  anger  ?  And  if  he  believed  ir»  what  madVie fs  to> 
provoke  dill  farther  that  deity  ?  The  fame  obfer- 
vation  may  be  made  upon  Quintilian's  excla- 
mations, on  account  of  the  death  of  his  children,, 
lib.  vi.  Pracf. 

*  Philopfcodes.  ^  Lib.  x.  cap.  40. 
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old  woman.  For  furely  nothing  can  be  more  pitiful  than  the  fenciments,  which 
that  fefl:  entertained  with  regard  to  all  popular  fuperftitibns  ;  while  they  very  feri- 
ouQy  agree  with  the  common  augurs,  that,  when  a  raven  croaks  from  the  left,  it 
is  a  good  omen  •,  but  a  bad  one,  when  a  rook  makes  a  noife  from  the  fame  quar- 
ter. PANiETius  was  the  only  Stoic,  amongft  the  Greeks,  who  fo  much  as 
doubted  with  regard  to  auguries  and  divinations ^  Marcus  Antoninus"  tells 
us,  that  he  himfelf  had  received  many  admonitions  from  the  gods  in  his  fleep.  It 
is  true ;  Epictbtus  °  forbids  us  to  regard  the  language  of  rooks  and  ravens ;  but 
it  is  not,  that  they  do  not  fpeak  truth  :  It  is  only,  becaufe  they  can  foretel  nothing 
but  the  breaking  of  our  neck  or  the  forfeiture  of  our  eftate  •,  which  are  circum- 
ftances,  fays  he,  that  no  way  concern  us.  Thus  the  Stoics  join  a  philofophical 
enthufiafm  to  a  rer}gix}us  fuperftition.  The  force  of  their  mind,  being  sAl  turned 
to  the  fide  of  morals,  unbent  itfelf  in  that  of  religion  *. 

Plato  ^  introduces  Socrates  affirming,  that  the  accufation  of  impety  raifed 
againlt  him  was  owing  entirely  to  his  rcjedting  fuch  fables,  as  thofe  of  Saturn's 
caftrating  his  father,  Uranus,  and  Jupiter's  dethroning  Saturn  :  Yet  in  a 
lubfequent  dialogue  \  Socrates  confefles,  that  the  doftrine  of  the  mortaKty  of 
the  foul  was  the  received  opinion  of  the  people.  Is  there  here  any  contriadidtion  ? 
Yes,  furely:  But  the  coritradidtion  is  not  in  Plato ^  it  is  in  the  people, 
whofe  religious  principles  in  general  are  always  compofed  of  the  moft  difcordant 
parts  *,  efpecially  in  an  age,  when  fuj^erftitian  fate  fo  eafy  and  light  upon 
them '. 

The 


'  Cicero  de  Divin.  lib.  L  cap.  %,itj: 

"  Lib.  i.  S  17.  ■  Ench.  J  17. 

^  The  Stoics,  I  own,  were  not  quice  orthodox 
in  the  eftabliihcd  religion ;  but  one  may  fee,  from 
thefe  inftjinces,  that  they  went  a  great  way :  And 
the  people  undoubtedly  went  every  length. 

P  £utyphro.  '  Phsedo. 

^  Xbiiophok*8  condoA,  as  related  by  himfelf, 
k»  at  once,  an  inconteftable  proof  of  the  general 
credulity  of  mankind  in  thofe  ages,  and  the  inco* 
herencies,  in  all  ages,  of  men^s  opinions  in  reli- 
gions  matters.  That  great  captain  and  philofo- 
pher,  thedifciple  of  SocRATis,  and  one  who  has 
delivered  fome  of  the  moft  refined  fentiments  with 
regard  to  a  deity,  gave  all  the  following  marks  of 
Yttlgar,  pagan  fuperAition.  By  Sochates's  ad-- 
vice,  he  confulced  the  oracle  of  Del  phi,  before 
be  would  engafe  in  the  expedition  of  Cratrs. 
De  exped.  lib.  iii.  p.  294.  ex  edir.  Leuncl.  Sees 
a  dream  the  night  after  the  generals  were  feixed ; 
which  he  pays  great  regard  to,  bat  thinks  ambtgo- 
flos.  Id.  p.  295.  He  and  the  whole  army  regard 
{iaeezing  as  a  very  lucky  omen.  id.  p.  300.  Has 
another  dream,  when  he  comes  to  the  river  Cest- 
TRET&s,  which  his  fellow  general.  Cm  rosophus^ 
alfo  pays  great  regard  to.  id.  lib.  W.  p.  323.  Tile 
Greeks  fufiering  from  a  cold  north  wind,  facri- 
ftce  to  it,  and  the  hiflorian  obfesvcs,  tbac  it  im- 
mediately abated.  Id.  p.  329.    Xenofkon  con- 


fnlts  the  facrifices  in  fecret^  before  be  woald  (brm 
any  refolution  with  himfelf  aboat  fettling  a  colo^ 
lony.  Lib.  v.  p.  3^9  He  himfelf  a  very  (kUfai 
augur.  Id;  p.  361.  Is  determined  by  the  Vic- 
tirr-s  to  refufe  the  fole  command  of  the  arlny^ 
which  was  offered  him.  Lib.  vi.  p.  273.  Clean- 
DBR,  the  Spartan,  tho*  very  de£roas  of  it,  r»- 
fufes  it  for  the  fame  reafon.  Id.  p.  392.  Xeno- 
PHOif  mentions  an  old  dream  witli  the  interpreta- 
tion given  himf  when  be  firft  joined  Cyrus.  P. 
373.'  Mentions  alfo  the  place  of  Hbrcules's 
defcent  into  hell  as  believing  it,  and  (ays  the 
marks  of  it  are  dill  remaining.  Id.  p.  375.  Had 
almoll  flarved  the  army  raraer  than  lead  to  the 
field  againft  the  anfpkes.  Id.  p.  382,  383.  His 
friend,  Euclides,  the  augur,  would  not  believe 
that  he  had  brought  no  money  from  the  expcdi-- 
ti6n  ;  till  he  (Buc  LiDfes)  facnficed,  and  then  he 
faw  the  matter  clearly  in  the  Exta.  Lib.vii.  p.  425. 
The  fame  philofopher,  propofing  a  projeA  of 
mines  for  the  encr« tie  of  t^  At  h  en i  a  i»  revenaes, 
advifes  them  firft  to  confolt  the  oracle.  De  rat. 
rod^  p.  392.  That  all  this  devotion  was  not  a 
ftfoe,  in  order  to  (trte  a  political  purpofe,  ap»' 
pears  botlv  from  the  fads  thefnfrlves,  and  from 
the  gesius  of  tharage^  whenf  little  or  nothing 
conld  be  gained  by  bypoc^i^.  Befides  Xviro- 
F  If  Off;  as  appears  freifi  hi«  Memorabilk^,  was  a 
kind  of  heretic  in  thofe  times,  which  no  political 

devotee 
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The  fame  Cicero,  who  afFefted,  in  his  own  family,  to  appear  a  devout 
religionift,  makes  no  fcruple,  in  a  public  court  of  judicature,  of  treating  the 
doArine  of  a  future  date  as  a  moft  ridiculous  fable,  to  which  no  body  could  give 
any  attention  \  Sallust  "  rcprcfents  Cjesak  as  fpeaking  the  fame  language  in 
the  open  fcnate ''. 

But  that  all  thefe  freedoms  implied  not  a  total  and  univcrfal  infidelity  and 
fcepticifm  amongft  the  people,  is  too  apparent  to  be  denied,  Tho*  fome  parts  of 
the  national  religion  hung  loofe  upon  the  minds  of  men,  other  parts  adhered 
more  clofely  to  them  :  And  it  was  the  great  bufinefs  of  the  fceptical  philofophers 
to  (how,  that  there  was  no  more  foundation  for  one  than  for  the  other.  This  is 
the  artifice  of  Cotta  in  the  dialogues  concerning  the  nalure  of  the  gcds.  He  re- 
futes the  whole  fyftem  of  mythology  by  leading  the  orthodox,  gradually,  from 
the  more  momentous  (lories,  which  were  believed,  to  the  more  frivolous,  which 
every  one  ridicultd  :  From  the  gods  to  the  goddeffes  •,  from  the  goddefl'cs  to  the 
nymphs;  from  the  nymphs  to  the  fawns  and  fatyrs.  His  mafter,  Carneades, 
had  employed  the  fame  method  of  rcafoning  *. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  greateft  and  moft  obfervable  differences  betwixt  a  tradi-. 
tiomly  mythological  religion^  and  a  fyftematical^  fcholajlical  one,  are  two:  The 
former  is  often  more  reafonable,  as  confiftingonly  of  a  multitude  of  ftorics,  which, 
however  groundlefs,  imply  no  exprefs  abfurdity  and  demonftrative  contradiftion  ; 
and  fits  alfo  fo  eafy  and  light  on  men's  minds,  that  tho'  it  may  be  as  univerfally 
received,  it  makes  no  fuch  deep  impreflion  on  the  affcftions  and  underftanding. 

Sect.  XIII.  Impious  conceptions  of  the  divine  nature  in  moft  popular  religions 

of  both  kinds. 

The  primary  religion  of  mankind  arifes  chiefly  from  an  anxious  fear  of  future 
events ;  and  what  ideas  will  naturally  be  entertained  of  invifible,  unknown  powers, 
while  men  lie  under  difmal  apprehenfions  of  any  kind,  may  eafily  be  conceived. 
Every  image  of  vengeance,  feverity,  cruelty,  and  malice  muft  occur  and  muft 
augment  the  ghaftlinefs  and  horror,  which  oppreffes  the  amazed  religionift.  A 
panic  having  once  fcized  the  mind,  the  achve  fancy  ftill  farther  multiplies  the  ob- 
jefts  of  terror ;  while  that  profound  darknefs,  or,  what  is  worfe,  that  glimmering 
light,  with  which  we  are  invironed,  reprefcnts  the  fpeftres  of  divinity  under  the 
moft  dreadful  appearances  imaginable;     And  no  idea  of  pcrverfe  wickednefs  can 

devotee  ever  is.    It  is  for  the  fame  reafon,  I  main-  ridiculous  as  to  believe  the  poets  in  their  accounts 

tain,  that  Newton,  Locke,  Clarke,  Sec,  be-  of  a  future  Hate.     Why  then  does  Lucretius  fo 

ing  Arians  or  Sociniam,  were  very  fincerc  in  the  highly  exalt  his  mailer  for  freeing  us  from  thefe 

creed  they  profeffed  :    And  I  always  oppofe  this  terrors  ?  Perhaps  the  generality  of  mankind  were 

argument  to  fome  libertines,  who  will  needs  have  then  inthedifpofitionofCEPHALUs  in  Plato  (de 

it,  that  it  was  impofiible,  but  that  thefe  great  Rep.  lib.  i.)  who  while  he  was  young  and  health- 

philofophers  muft  have  been  hypocrites.  ful  could  ridicule  thefe  (lories ;  but  as  foon  as  he 

»  Pro  Cluentio.  cap.  6i.  became  old  and  infirm,  began  to  entertain  appre- 

"  De  belloCATiLiN.  henfiors  of  their  truth.     This,  we  may  obferve, 

"^  Cicero  (Tufc.  Quacft.)  lib.  i.  cap.  5,  6.  and  not  to  be  unufual  even  at  prefent. 
Seneca  (Epift.  24.)  as  alfo  Juvenal  (Satyr  2.)         '  Sext.  Empir.  adverf.  Mathem.  lib.  viii> 
inaiouiQ  that  there  is  no  boy  or  old  woman  fo 

X  X  X  be 
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be  framed,  which  thofc  terrified  devotees  do  not  readily,  without  fcmpk,  apply 
to  their  deity. 

1  HIS  appears  the  natural  ftatc  of  religion,  when  furvcycd  in  one  light.  But  if 
we  confidcr,  on  the  other  hand,  that  fpirit  of  praife  and  eulogy,  which  neceflarily 
has  place  in  all  religions,  and  which  is  the  confequence  of  thcfc  very  terrors,  we 
muft  expedt  a  quite  contrary  fyftem  of  theology  to  prevail.  Every  virtue,  every 
excellence  muft  be  afcribed  to  the  divinity,  and  no  exaggeration  be  efteemed  fuf- 
ficicnt  to  reach  thofe  perfedions,  with  which  he  is  endowed.  Whatever  ft  rains  of 
panegyric  can  be  invented,  are  immediately  embraced,  without  confulting  any  ar- 
guments or  phaenomcna.  And  it  is  efteemed  a  fufficient  confirmation  of  them, 
that  they  give  us  more  magnificent  ideas  of  the  divine  obje<5t  of  our  worfhip  and 
adoration. 

HiR  B  therefore  is  a  kind  of  contradiction  betwixt  the  different  principles  of  hu- 
man nature,  which  enter  into  religion.  Our  natural  terrors  prefent  the  notion  of 
a  devilifh  and  malicious  deity  :  Our  propensity  to  praife  leads  us  to  acknowlege  an 
excellent  and  divine.  And  the  influence  of  thcfc  oppofite  principles  are  various, 
according  to  the  difierent  fituation  of  the  human  undcrftanding. 

In  very  barbarous  and  ignorant  nations,  fuch  as  the  Africans  and  Indians, 
nay  even  the  Japonese,  who  can  form  no  extenfive  ideas  of  power  and  knowlege^ 
worfhip  nnay  be  paid  to  a  being,  whom  they  confefs  to  be  wicked  and  deteftable ; 
tho'  they  may  be  cautious,  perhaps,  of  pronouncing  this  judgment  of  him  in  pub- 
lic, or  in  his  temple,  where  he  may  be  fuppofed  to  hear  their  reproaches. 

Such  rude,  imperfeft  ideas  of  the  divinity  adhere  long  to  all  idolaters ;  and  it 
mayfafely  be  affirmed,  that  the  Greeks  tbemfelves  never  got  entirely  rid  of 
riiem.  It  is  remarked  by  Xenophon  ^  in  praife  of  Socrates,  that  that  philofo- 
pher  afTented  not  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  which  fuppofed  the  gods  to  know  fome 
things,  and  be  ignorant  of  others :  He  maintained  that  they  knew  every  thing  •, 
what  was  done,  faid,  or  even  thought.  But  as  this  was  a  ftrain  of  philofophy  * 
much  above  the  conception  of  his  countrymen,  we  need  not  be  furprized,  if  very 
frankly,  in  their  books  and  converfation,  they  blamed  the  deities,  whom  they 
worfhipped  in  their  temples.  It  is  obfervable,  that  Herodotus  in  particular 
fcruples  not,  in  many  pafTages,  to  afcribe  e?tvy  to  the  gods ;  a  fentiment,  of  all 
others,  the  moft  fuitable  to  a  mean  and  devilifh  nature.  The  pagan  hymns  how- 
ever, fung  in  public  worfhip,  contained  nothing  but  epithets  of  praife;  even  while 
the  adlions  afcribed  to  the  gods  were  the  moft  barbarous  and  deteftable.  When 
TiMOTHEUs,  the  poet,  recited  a  hymn  to  Diana,  where  he  enumerated,  with  the 
greateft  eulogies,  all  the  aftions  and  attributes  of  that  cruel,  capricious  goddefs : 
May  your  daugbteVy    faid  one  prefent,  became  fucb  as  the  deity  whom  you  cele^ 

brate\ 

But  as  men  farther  exalt  their  idea  of  their  divinity  •,  it  is  often  their  notion  of 
his  power  and  knowlege  only,  not  of  his  goodnefs,  which  is  improved.  On  the 
contrary,  in  proportion  to  the  fuppofed  extent  of  his  fcience  and  authority,  their 
terrors  naturally  augment  j  while  they  believe,  that  no  fecrecy  can  conceal  them 

/  Mem.  lib.  i.  keaTcns,  bat  was  extended  ev^ry  where ;  as  we 

*  It  was  confidered  among  the  antients^  as  a  learn  from  Lvcian.  HtrmotimMsjivi  Dg/t^iu 

very  extraordinary,  pbilofophical  paradox,  that  *  Plvtakch.  de  SuperfUt. 

the  prefence  of  the  gods  was  aot  confined  to  tbi 

a  frona 
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from  his  fcrutiny,  and  that  even  theinmoft  rcceflcs  of  their  breaft  lie  open  before 
him.  They  muft  then  be  careful  not  lo  form  exprefsly  any  fentiment  of  blame 
and  difapprobation.  All  muft  be  applaufe,  raviQiment,  extaqr.  And  while  their 
gloomy  apprehenfions  make  them  ifcribe  to  him  meafures  of  condudt,  which,  in 
human  creatures,  would  be  highly  blamed,  they  muft  ftill  aflfedl  to  praife  and  ad- 
mire thefe  meafures  in  the  objeft  of  their  devotional  addrefles.  Thus  it  may 
fafely  be  affirmed,  that  many  popular  religions  are  really,  in  the  conception  of  their 
more  vulgar  votaries,  a  fpecies  of  daemonifm  •,  and  the  higher  the  deity  is  ex- 
alted in  power  and  knowlege,  the  lower  of  courfc  is  he  frequency  deprefled  in  • 
goodnefs  and  benevolence  ;  whatever  epithets  of  praife  may  be  beftowed  on  him 
by  his  amazed  adorers.  Anlongft  idolaters,  the  words  may  be  falfe,  and  belie  the 
fecret  opinion :  But  amongft  more  exalted  religionifts,  the  opinion  itfelf  often 
contrafts  a  kind  of  falfhood,  and  belies  the  inward  fentiment.  The  heart  fecretly 
detefts  fuch  meafures  of  cniel  and  implacable  vengeance  ;  but  the  judgment  dares 
not  but  pronounce  them  perfcft  and  adorable.  And  the  additional  mifery  of  this 
inward  ftruggle  aggravates  all  the  other  terrors,  by  which  thefe  unhappy  viftims 
to  fuperft.tion  are  for  ever  haunted. 

Lucia N  **  obferves,  that  a  young  man,  who  reads  the  hiftory  of  the  gods  in 
Homer  or  Hesiod,  and  finds  their  fadlions,  wars,  injuftice,  inceft,  adultery,  and 
other  immoralities  {o  highly  celebrated,  is  much  furprized  afterwards,  when  he 
comes  into  the  world,  to  obferve,  that  puniftiments  arc  by  law  inflifted  on  the 
fame  anions,  which  he  had  been  taught  to  afcribe  to  fuperior  beings.  The  con- 
tradidion  is  ftill  perhaps  ftronger  betwixt  the  reprefentations  given  us  by  fom^ 
latter  religions  and  our  natural  ideas  of  generofity,  lenity,  impartiality,  and  jufn 
tice ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  multiplied  terrors  of  thefe  religions,  the  barbae 
rous  conceptions  of  the  divinity  are  multiplied  upon  us  '.     Nothing  can  preferve 

untainted 


•  Necyomantia. 

P  Bacchus,  a  diWne  being,  is  reprefented  by 
tiie  heathen  mythology  as  the  inventor  of  dan- 
cing and  the  theatre.  Plays  were  antiently,  even 
a  part  of  public  worihip  on  the  mod  folemn  oc- 
cafions,  and  often  employed  in  times  of  peflilence, 
to  appeafe  the  o^ended  deities.  But  they  have 
been  zealoufly  profcribed  by  the  godly  in  latter 
ages ;  and  the  play-houfe,  according  to  a  learned 
divine,  is  the  porch  of  hell. 

But  in  order  to  (how  more  evidently,  that  it  is 
poffiblc  for  a  religion  to  reprefent  the  divinity  in 
ftill  a  more  immoral  and  unamiabje  lieht  than  the 
antients,  we  (hill  cite  a  long  paffage  from  an  au- 
thor of  tafte  and  imagination,  who  was  furdy  no 
enemy  to  Chriilianity.  It  is  the  chevalier  Ram- 
say, a  writer,  who  had  (o  laudable  an  inclina- 
tion  to  be  orthodox,  that  his  reafon  never  found 
any  difficulty,  even  in  the  doftrines  which  free- 
thinkers fcruple  the  mod,  the  trinity,  incarna- 
tion, and  fatisfa^tion  :  His  humanity  alone,  of 
which  he  feems  to  have  had  a  great  flock,  rebel- 
led againfl  the  do^rines  of  eternal  reprobation  and 
predeflination.    He exprefTes  himfelf  thus:  <  What 
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ftrange  ideas,  fays  he,  wonld  an  Indian  or  t 
Chinefe  philofopher  hive  of  oUr  ho?y  religion, 
if  they  judged  by  the  fchemes  given  of  it  by 
our  modern  freethinkers,  and  pharifaical  doc- 
tors of  all  fe6h  ?  According  to  the  odious  and 
too  vulgar  fyllem  of  thefe  mcredulons  fcofFers 
and  credulous  fcriblers,  **  The  God  of  the  Jews 
is  a  moft  cruel,  unjuft,  partial  and  fantaftical 
being.  He  created,  about  6000  years  ago,  a 
man  and  a  woman,  and  placed  them  in  a  fine 
garden  of  Asia,  of  which  there  arc  no  re- 
mains. TTiis  garden  was  fbrniOied  with  all 
forts  of  trees,  raontains,  and  flowers.  He  al- 
lowed them  the  ufe  of  all  the  fruits  (Jif  this 
beautiful  garden,  except  of  one,  that  was 
planted  in  the  midfl  thereof,  and  that  had  in  ic 
a  fecret  virtue  of  preferving  them  in  continilal 
health  and  vigor  of  body  and  mind,  of  exalt- 
ing their  narural  powe:s  and  making  them  wife. 
The  devil  entered  into  the  body  of  a  ferpcnt, 
and  folicired  the  firil  woman  to  eat  of  this  for- 
bidden fruit ;  (he  engaged  her  hufband  to  do 
the  fame.  To  punifh  this  flight  curiofity  and 
natural  defire  of  life  and  knowlege,  Ood  not 
X  X  X  a  *•  onlv 
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untainted  the  genuine  principles  of  morals  in  our  judgment  of  human  conduct 
but  the  abfolute  necefllty  of  thefe  principjfs  to  th^  exiftence  of  fociety.  If  cpm- 
mon  conception  can  indulge  princes  in  a  fyftem  of  ethics,  fcJfnewhat  different  from 
that  which  fhould  regulate  private  pprfons;  how  much  more  thofe  fuperior  beings, 
whofe  attributes,  views,  and  natur-e  are  fo  totally  unknown  to  us?  Sunt  Juperis 
fuajura  "*.     The.  gods  have  maxims  of  juftice  peculiar  to  themfelves. 

**  only  threw  our  firft  parents  out  of  paradifc,  but  "  unconvertible,  becaufe  he  will  be  for  ever  un- 

**  he  condemnejd  all  their  pofterity  to  temporal  **  appeafable  and  irreconcileable.    It  is  true,  that 

••  mifcry,  and  thegreateft  part  of  ihem  to  eternal  **  a  1  this  makes  God  odious,  a  hater  of  foul?, 

**  pains,   tho'  the  fouls  of  thefe  innocent  chiU  *'  rather  than  a  lover  of  them;  a  cruel,  vindic* 

*'  dren  have  no  more  relation  to  that  of  Adam  ^*  tive  tyrant,  an  impotent  or  a  wrathful  dxmon^ 

**  than  to  thofeof  Nero  and  Mahomet  ;  fince,  **  rather  than  an  all-powerful,  beneficent  Father 

**  according  to  the  fcholaftic  driveller  ,  fabul  fts,  "  of  fpirits :  Yet  all  this  is  a  myftery.     He  has 

**  and  mythologifts,  all  fouls  are  created  pure,  "  fecret  reafons  for  his  condudl,  that  are  impene- 

**  and  infufed  immediately  into  mortal  bodies  fo  *'  trable;  and  tho'  he  appears  unjuft  and  barba- 

<*  foon  as  the  fostus  is  formed.  To  accompliih  the  *'  rous,   yet  we  mud  believe  the  contrary,  be- 

**  barbarous,  partial  decree  of  prcdeHination  and  "  caufe  what  is   injuflice,    crime,  cruelty,    and 

"  reprobation,    God   abandoned  all  nations  to  "  the   blackefl   ma^ce  in  us,  is  in  him  juflice, 

**  darknefs,  idolatry  a'd  fuperllition,  without  any  "  mercy,  and  fovercign   gcodnefs."     Thus  the 

faving  knowlege  or  falutary  graces  i  unlefs  it  '  incredulous  freethinkers,  the  judaizing  Chridi- 

was  one  particular  nation,  whom  he  chofe  as  '  ans,  and  the  fataliHic  dodors  have  disfigured 

his  peculiar  people.     This  chofen  nation  was,  *  and  difhonored  the   fublime  myfleries  of  our 

however,  the  moft  ftupid,  ungrateful,   rebel-  *  holy  faith  ;    thus,  they  have  confounded  the 

'*  lious,   and   perfidious  of  all  nations.      After  *  nature  of  good  and   evil ;    transformed    the 

'*  God  had  thys  kept  the  far  greater  part  of  all  '  moft  monftrous  pafiions  into  divme  attributes, 

V  the  human  fpecie;,  during  near  4000  years,  in  *  and  furpafied  the  pagans  in  blafphemy,  by 
**  a  reprobate  date,  he  changed  all  of  a  fudden,  *  afcribing  to  the  eternal  nature,  as  perfedlions, 
'<  and  took  a  fancy  for  othet  nations,  befide  the  *  what  makes  the  moft  horrid  crimes  amongft 
**  Jews.  Then  he  fent  his  only  begotten  Son  *  men.  The  groiTer  pagans  contented  themfelves. 
*'  to  the  world,  under  a  human  form,  to  appeafe  *  with  divinizing  luft,  inceft,  and  adultery ;  but 
"  his  wrath,  fatisfy  his  vindictive  juftice,  and  die  *  the  predeftinarian  doctors  have  divinized  cruel - 
**  for  the  pardon  of  fin.  Very  few  nations,  how-  '  ty,  wrath,  fury,  vengeance,  and  all  the  black . 
*<  ever,  have  heard  of  this  gofpel;  and  all  the  '  eft  vices.*  See  the  Chevalier  Ramsay^s  philo. 
''  reft,  tho'left  in  invincible  ignorance,  are  dam-  fophical  principles  of  natural  and  revealea  reli* 
'^  ned  without  exception,   or  any  poflibility  of  gion.  Part  II.  p.  401. 

**  remiftion.    The  greateft  part  of  thofe  who  have        The  fame  author  afterts,  in  other  places,  that 

**  heard  of  it,  have  changed  only  fome  fpecula-  the  Armnian    and  Molinift  fchemes  ferve  very 

''  tive  notions  about  God,  and  fome  external  little  to  mend  the  matter :  And  having  thus  thrown 

V  forms- in  worftiip :  For,  in  other  refpedls,  the  himfelf  out  of  all  received  fedls  of  Chriftianity,  he 
'<  bulk  of  Chriftians  have  continued  as  corrupt,  is  obliged  to  advance  a  fyftem  of  his  own,  which 
^*  as  the  reft  of  mankind  in  their  morals ;  yea,  fo  is  a  kind  of  Origew/m^  and  fuppofes  the  pr< 


Ci 


pre-exift- 

**  much    the  more  perverfe  and   criminal,  that  cnce  of  the  fonls  both  of  menand  beafts,  and  the 

f  *  their  lights  were  greater.     Unlefs  it  be  a  very  eternal  falvation  and  converfion  of  all  men,  beafts^ 

f<  fmall  feledl  number,  all  other  Chriftians,  like  and  devils.     But  this  notion,  being  quite  peculiar 

"  the  pagans,  will  be  for  ever  damned;  the  great  to  himfelf,  we  need  not  treat  of.    I  thought  the 

^^  facrifice  offered  up  for  them  will  become  void  opinions  of  this  ingenious  author  vtry  curious ; 

".  and  of  no  efFedl.     God  will  take  delight  for  but  I   pretend  not  to  warrant  the  juftncfs  of 

'^  ever  in  their  torments  and  blafphemies;  and  them. 

"  tho'  he  can,  hyontjiat,  change  their  hearts,  \  Ovio»Metam.lib.ix.  501. 
*J  yet  they  will  rems^n  for  ever  unconverted  and 

^  Sect, 
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Sect.  XiV.     Bad  njluence  of  mcjl  p  pular  religic.s  on  mcrality. 

Here  I  cannot  forbear  obferving  a  faft^  whit  Ii  v\\zy  be  worth  the  attention  of 
thole,  who  make  human  nntiirv^  the  objcft  oi  cIil:  ..uiry.  It  is  cci.ain,  that» 
in  every  p.hgion,  however  fubliiDt  the  veib.il  ci'.u  •  .  :,  vvhcU  it  gives  ot  its  Jj- 
vinity,  many  of  the  votaries,  perhaps  the  grcateu  -.ui-notT,  will  llili  kek  the  di- 
vine favor,  not  by  virtue  and  good  morals,  which  alone  can  be  acceptable  to  a 
perfed:  being,  but  either  by  frivolous  obllrvances,  by  intemperate  zeal,  by  rap- 
turous extalies,  or  by  the  belief  of  myllerious  and  abfurd  opi'ions.  Th.c.  lead  part 
of  the  Sadder^  as  well  as  of  the  Penlateucb^  confifts  in  precepts  of  nioraliry  j  and 
we  may  be  aflured,  that  that  part  was  always  the  lead  obferved  and  regarded. 
V/hen  the  old  Romans  were  attacked  with  a  peftilcnce,  they  never  afcribed  tiieir 
fuiVerings  to  their  vices,  or  dreamed  of  repentance  and  amendment.  They  never 
thought  that  they  were  the  general  robbers  of  the  world,  whole  amrition  and 
avarice  made  defolate  the  earth,  and  reduced  opulent  nations  to  want  and  beg- 
gary. They  only  created  a  diftator  \  in  order  to  drive  a  nail  into  a  door ;  and 
by  that  means,  they  thought  that  they  had  fufficiently  appeafed  their  incenfcd 
deity. 

In  iEciNA,  one  fadlion  entering  into  a  confpiracy,  barbaroufly  and  treacher- 
oufly  aflafllnated  feven  hundred  of  their  fellow  citizens  •,  and  carried  their  fury  fo 
far,  that,  one  mifcrable  fugitive  having  fled  to  the  temple,  they  cut  off  his  hands> 
by  which  he  clung  to  the  gates,  and  carrying  him  out  of  holy  ground,  imme- 
diately murdered  him.  By  this  impiety^  fays  Herodotus  %  (not  by  the  other  ma- 
ny cruel  aflaflSnations)  they  offended  the  gods^  and  contrasted  an  inexpiable  guilt. 

Nay,  if  we  Ihould  fuppofe,  what  feldom  happens,  that  a  popular  religion 
were  found,  in  which  it  was  exprefsly  declared,  that  nothing  but  morality  could 
gain  the  divine  favor ;  if  an  order  of  priefts  were  inftituted  to  inculcate  this  opi- 
nion, in  daily  fermons,  and  with  all  the  arts  of  perfuafion ;  yet  fo  inveterate  are 
the  people's  prejudices,  that  for  want  of  fome  other  fuperftition,  they  would  make 
the  very  attendance  on  thefe  fermons  the  eifentials  of  religion,  rather  than  place 
them  in  virtue  and  good  morals.  The  fublime  prologue  of  Zaleucus's  laws  *  in* 
Ipired  not  the  Locrians,  fo  far  as  we  can  learn,  with  any  founder  notions  of  the 
meafures  of  acceptance  with  the  deity,  than  were  familiar  to  the  other  Greeks. 

This  obfervation,  then,  holds  univerfally :  But  ftill  one  may  be  at  fome  lofs 
to  account  for  it.  It  is  not  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the  people,  every  where^ 
degrade  their  deities  into  a  fimilitude  with  themfelves,  and  confider  them  merely 
as  a  fpecies  of  human  creatures,  fomewhat  more  potent  and  intelligent.  This 
will  not  remove  the  difficulty.  For  there  is  no  man  fo  ftupid,  as  that,  judging 
by  his  natural  reafon,  he  would  not  efteem  virtue  and  honefty  the  moft  valuable 
qualities,  which  any  perfon  could  poflefs.  Why  not  afcribe  the  fame  fentiment  to 
his  deity  ?  Why  not  make  all  religion,  or  the  chief  part  of  it,  to  confift  in  thcfc 
attainments  i 


'  Called   Di£>ator  clavis  figendac  caufa.    T.        •  Lib.  vi. 
Livii^  1.  vii.  c.  3.  \  To  be  found  in  Dion.  Sic.  lib.  xii. 
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Nor  is  k  iatisfadtory  to  fay,  that  the  praftice  of  morality  is  more  difficult  than, 
that  of  fuperftmon  ;  and  is  therefore  rtjeftcd.  For,  not  to  mention  the  exceflive 
pennances  of  the  Brachmmts  and  Talapoins ;  it  is  certain,  that  the  Rhatnadan  of  the 
Turks,  during  which  the  poor  wretches,  for  many  days,  often  io  the  faocteft 
months  of  the  year,  and  in  fome  of  the  hotteft  climates  of  the  world,  remain  with- 
out eating  or  drinking  from  the  rifing  to  the  fetting  of  the  fun  ;  this  Rhatnadan^ 
I  fay,  mud  be  more  fevere  than  the  praftice  of  any  moral  duty,  even  to  the  moft 
vicious  and  depraved  of  mankind.  The  four  lents  of  the  Muscovites,  and  the 
aufterities  of  fome  Roman  Catholics^  appear  more  difagreeable  than  meeknefs  and 
benevolence.  In  Ihorr,  all  virtue,  when  men  are  reconciled  to  it  by  ever  fo  little 
praftice,  is  agreeable  :  All  fuperftition  is  for  ever  odious  and  burthenfome. 

Perhaps,  the  following  account  may  be  received  as  a  true  folution  of  the  dif- 
ficulty.    The  duties  which  a  man  performs  as  a  friend  or  parent,  feem  merely  ow- 
ing to  his  benefaftor  or  children ;  nor  can  he  be  wanting  to  thefe  duties,  without 
breaking  thro*  all  the  ties  of  nature  and  morality.     A  ftrong  inclination  may 
prompt  him  to  the  performance:  A  fenriment  of  order  and  moral  beauty  joins 
its  force  to  thefe  natural  ties :  And  the  whole  man,  if  truly  virtuous,  is  drawn  to 
his  duty,  without  any  effort  or  endeavor.     Even  with  regard  to  the  virtues,  which 
are  more  auftere,  and  more  founded  on  refleftion,  fuch  as  public  fpirit,  filial  duty, 
temperance,  or  integrity  ;  the  moral  obligation,  in  our  apprehenfion,  removes 
all  pretence  to  religious  merit ;  and  the  virtuous  conduft  is  efteemed  no  more  than 
what  we  owe  to  fociety  and  to  ourfelves.     In  all  this,  a  fuperftitious  man  finds 
nothing,  which  he  has  properly  performed  for  the  fake  of  his  deity,  or  which 
can  peculiarly  recommend  him  to  the  divine  favor  and  prote6fion.      He  confiders 
not,  that  the  moft  genuine  method  of  ferving  the  divinity  is  by  promoting  the 
happinefs  of  his  creatures.     He  ftill  looks  out  for  fome  more  immediate  fervicc  of 
the  fuprcmp  being,  in  order  to  allay  thofe  terrors,  with  which  he  is  haunted. 
And  any  praftice,  recommended  to  him,  which  either  ferves  to  no purpofc  in  life, 
or  offers  the  ftrongeft  violence  to  his  natural  inclinations ;  that  praaice  he  will  the 
more  readily  embrace,  on  account  of  thofe  very  circumftances,  which  fhould  make 
him  abfolutely  rejeft  it.     It  feems  the  more  purely  religious,  that  it  proceeds  from 
no  mixture  of  any  other  motive  or  confideration.    And  if,  for  its  fake,  he  facri- 
fices  much  of  his  eafe  and  quiet,  his  claim  of  merit  appears  ftill  to  rife  upon  him, 
in  proportion  to  the  zeal  and  devotion,  which  he  difcovers.     In  reftoring  a  loan, 
or  paying  a  debt,  his  divinitv  is  no  way  beholden  to  him  -,  becaufe  thefe  afts  of 
jufrice  are  what  he  was  bound  to  perform,  and  what  many  would  have  performed, 
were  there  no  god  in  the  univerfe.    But  if  he  faft  a  day,  or  give  himfelf  a  found 
whipping  ;  this  has  a  direft  reference,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  fervice  of  God.    No 
other  motive  could  engage  him  to  fuch  aufterities.     By  thefe  diftinguifhed  marks 
of  devotion,  he  has  now  acquired  the  divine  favor ;  and  may  expeft,  in  rccom- 
pence,  proteftion  and  fafety  in  this  world,  and  eternal  happinefs  in  the  next. 

Hekce  the  gneatcft  crimes  have  been  found,  in  many  inftances,  compatible  with 
a  fuperftitious  piety  and  devotion  :  Hence  it  is  juftly  regarded  as  unfafe  to  draw 
any  certain  inference  in  favor  of  a  man's  morals  from  the  fervor  or  ftriftnefs  of 
his  religious  cxcrcifcs,  even  tho'  he  himfelf  believe  them  fincere.  Nay,  it  has 
been  obferved,  that  enormities  of  the  blackeft  dye,  have  been  rather  apt  to  pro- 
duce fuperftitious  terrors,  and  encreafc  the  religious  paffion.  Bomilcar,  hav- 
ing 
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ing  formed  a  confpiracy  for  aflaffinating  at  once  the  whole  fcnate  of  Carthage, 
and  invading  the  hberties  of  his  country,  loft  the  opportunity,  from  a  continual 
regard  to  omens  and  prophefies.  ^hofe  who  undertake  the  moft  criminal  and  mo^ 
dangerous  enterprizes  are  commonly  the  moft  fuperftitious  5  as  an  antient  hiftorian  "  re- 
marks on  this  occafion.  Their  devotion  and  fpiritual  faith  rife  with  their  feais. 
Catiline  was  not  contented  with  the  eftablifhed  deities,  and  received  rites  of 
his  national  religion :  His  anxious  terrors  made  him  feek  new  inventions  of  this 
kind  "^ ;  which  he  never  probably  had  dreamed  of,  had  he  remained  a  good  ci- 
tizen, and  obedient  to  the  laws  of  his  country. 

To  which  we  may  add,  that,  even  after  the  commiflion  of  crimes,  there  arifc 
remorfes  and  fecret  horrors,  which  give  no  reft  to  the  mind,  but  make  it  have  rc- 
courfe  to  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  expiations  of  its  offences.  Whatever 
weakens  or  diforders  the  internal  frame  promotes  the  interefts  of  fuperftition  :  And 
nothing  is  more  dcftruftive  to  them  than  a  manly,  fteddy  virtue,  which  either 
preferves  us  from  difaftrous,  melancholy  accidents,  or  teaches  us  to  bear  them. 
During  fuch  calm  funfhine  of  the  mind,  thefe  fpeftresof  falfe  divinity  never  make 
their  appearance.  On  the  other  hand,  while  we  abandon  ourfelves  to  the  natural 
undifciplincd  fuggeftions  of  our  timid  and  anxious  hearts,  every  kind  of  barbari- 
ty is  afcribed  to  the  fupreme  being,  from  the  terrors,  with  which  we  are  agitated  ; 
and  every  kind  of  caprice,  from  the  methods  which  we  embrace,  in  order  to  ap- 
peafe  him.  Barbarity^  caprice ;  thefe  qualities,  however  nominally  difguifed,  we 
may  univerfally  obfcrve,  to  form  the  ruling  character  of  the  deity,  in  popular  re- 
ligions. Even  pricfts,  inftead  of  correcting  thefe  depraved  ideas  of  mankind, 
have  often  been  found  ready  to  fofter  and  encourage  them.  The  more  tremen- 
dous the  divinity  is  reprefented,  the  more  tame  and  fubmiflive  do  men  become 
to  his  minifters :  And  the  more  unaccountable  the  meafures  of  acceptance  required 
by  him,  the  more  neceffary  does  it  become  to  abandon  our  natural  reafon,  and 
yield  to  their  ghoftly  guidance  and  diredtion.  And  thus  it  may  be  allowed,  that 
the  artifices  of  men  aggravate  our  natural  infirmities  and  follies  of  this  kind,  but 
never  originally  beget  them.  Their  root  ftrikes  deeper  into  the  mind,  and  fprings 
jErom  the  effential  and  univerfal  properties  of  human  nature. 


Sect.  XV.     General  Corollary  from  the  whole. 

Tho'  the  ftupidity  of  men,  barbarous  and  uninftrudled,  be  fo  great,  that  they 
may  not  ^ee  a  fovercign  author  in  the  more  obvious  works  of  nature,  to  whicn 
they  are  fo  much  familiarized  ;  yet  it  fcarce  feems  poflible,  that  any  one  of  good 
underftanding  ftiould  rejeft  that  idea,  when  once  it  is  fuggefted  to  him.  A  pur- 
pofe,  an  intention,  a  defign  is  evident  in  every  thing ;  and  when  our  compre« 
henfion  is  fo  far  enlarged  as  to  contemplate  the  firft  rife  of  this  vifible  fyftem,  we 
muft  adopt,  with  the  ftrongeft  conviaion,  the  idea  of  fome  intelligent  caufe  or 
author.  The  uniform  maxims  too,  which  prevail  thro*  the  whole  frame  of  the 
univerfe,  naturally,  if  iiot  neceffarily,  lead  us  to  concrive  this  intelligence  as  fingle 
and  undivided,  where  the  prejudices  of  education  oppofe  not  lo  reafonable  a 

*  DiOD.  Sic.  lib.  xx«  ^  Cic.  Catil.  L  Sallvst.  de  bello  Catil* 

theory. 
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heory.  Even  the  contraiieties  of  nature,  by  dilcovcring  thcmfelvcs  every  where, 
become  proofs  of  fomc  conliftent  plan,  and  cftabhfh  one  fingle  purpofe  or  in- 
tention, however  inexplicaMe  and  incomprehenfiolc. 

Good  and  ill  are  univerfally  intermingled  and  confounded  ;  happinefs  and  mi- 
fcry,  wifdom  and  folly,  virtue  and  vice.  Nothing  is  pure  and  entirely  of  a 
piece.  All  advantages  are  attended  with  difadvantages.  An  univ^rfal  compenfa- 
tion  prevails  in  all  conditions  of  being  and  exiftencc.  And  it  is  fca.ce  polTible  for 
us,  by  cur  moft  chimerical  wifties,  to  form  the  idea  of  a  ftation  or  fituation  alto- 
gether defirable.  The  draughts  of  hfe,  according  to  the  poet's  fiftion,  are  always 
mixed  from  the  veffcls  on  each  hand  of  Ji  pit.  r  :  Or  if  any  cup  be  prefented  al- 
together pure,  it  is  drawn  only,   as  the  fame  poet  tells  us,  from  the  left-handed 

veirel. 

The  more  exquifite  any  good  is,  of  which  a  fmall  ipecimen  is  afibrded  us,  the 
fharper  is  the  evil,  allied  to  it ;  and  few  exceptions  are  found  to  ihis  uniform  law 
of  nature.  The  moft  fprighrly  wit  borders  on  madnefs  ;  the  higheft  effufiorts  of 
joy  produce  the  decpeft  melancholy  -,  the  moft  ravifhiiig  pleafures  are  attended  with 
the  moft  cruel  lalTitude  and  tlifguft  ;  the  moft  flattering  hopes  make  way  for  the 
fevereft  difappointments.  And  in  general,  no  courfe  of  life  has  fuch  fafety  (for 
happinefs  is  not  to  be  dreamed  of )  as  the  temperate  and  moderate,  which  main- 
tains* as  far  as  poflible,  a  mediocrity,  and  a  kind  of  infcnfihility,  in  every  thing. 

As  the  good,  the  great,  the  fublime,  the  ravifhing  are  found  eminently  in  the 
genuine  principles  of  theifm;  it  may  be  cxpcded,  fiom  the  analogy  of  nature, 
that  the  bafc,  tlie  abfurd,  the  mean,  the  terrifying  will  be  difcovcred  equally  in 
religious  11*51  ions  and  chimeras. 

The  univerfal  propenfity  to  believe  in  invifible,  intelligent  power,  if  not  an 
original  inftinft,  being  at  leaft  a  general  ahenciant  of  human  nature,  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  kind  of  mark  or  ftamp,  which  the  divine  workman  has  fct  upon  his 
work;  and  nothing  furely  can  mo:e  dignify  mankind,  than  to  be  thus  felcdlcd 
from  all  the  other  parts  of  the  creation,  and  to  b^ar  the  image  or  imprefllon  of  the 
univerfal  Creator.  But  confult  this  image,  as  it  commonly  appears  in  the  popu- 
lar religions  of  the  world.  How  is  the  deity  disfigured  in  our  reprefcntations  of 
him  !  What  caprice,  abfurdity,  und  immorality  are  attributed  to  him !  How  much 
is  he  degraded  even  below  the  character  which  we  fhould  naturally,  in  common 
life,  afcribe  to  a  man  of  fenfe  and  virtue ! 

What  a  noble  privilege  is  it  of  human  reafon  to  attain  the  knowlcge  of  the 
fupreme  Being;  and,  from  the  vifiblc  works  of  nature,  be  enabled  to  infer  fo 
fublime  a  principle  as  its  fupreme  Creator  ?  But  turn  the  reverfe  of  the  medal. 
Survey  moft  nations  and  moft  ages.  Examine  the  religious  principles,  which  have, 
in  faft,  prevailed  in  the  world.  You  will  fcarccly  be  pcifuaded,  that  they  are 
other  than  Grk  men's  dreams  :  Or  perhaps  will  regard  them  more  as  the  playfome 
whimfies  of  iflonkeys  in  human  fhape,  tiian  the  furious,  pofitive,  dogmatical  aflc- 
verations  of  a  being,  who  dignifies  himfelf  with  the  name  of  rational. 

Hear  the  verbal  proteftations  of  all  men  :  Nothing  they  are  fo  certain  of  as 
their  religious  tenets.  Examine  their  lives  :  You  will  fcarcely  think  that  they  re- 
pofe  the  Imalleft  confidence  in  them. 

The  greateft  and  trueft  z?al  gives  us  no  fccurity  againft  hypocrify  :  The   moft 

open  impiety  is  attended  with  a  fecrec  dread  and  compunction. 
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No  theological  abfiirditics  fo  glaring  as  have  not,  fometimes  bec-n  embrace  I 
by  men  of  the  greatcll  and  moft  cultivated  undcrilanding.  No  rclij^ious  pre- 
cepts fo  rigorous  as  have  not  been  adopted  by  the  molt  voiiipcuous  an.d  mull 
abandoned  of  men. 

Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  Devotion:  A  maxim,  that  is  proverbial,  and  con- 
firmed by  general  experience.  Look  out  for  a  peoples  cntin  ly  void  of  rtTr^ion  : 
If  you  find  them  at  all,  be  aflured,  that  they  arc  but  i'ew  degrees  removed  rroni 
brutes. 

What  fo  pure  as  fome  of  the  morals,  included  in  fome  theological  fyfl/ms? 
What  fo  corrupt  as  fome  of  the  prafticcs,  to  which  thefc  fyftems  give  rile  ? 

The  comfortable  views,  exhibited  by  the  belief  of  futurity,  are  ravifr-Jng  and 
delightfuL  But  how  quickly  vanifh,  oathe  appearance  of  its  terrors,  wiMch  keep 
a  more  firm  and  durable  poficflion  of  the  human  mind  ? 

The  whole  is  a  riddle,  an  cTnigma,  an  inexplicable  myftery.  Doubt,  un- 
certainty, fulpcnce  of  judgment  appear  the  only  refult  of  our  moft  accurate  fcru- 
tiny,  concerning  this  fubjedl.  But  fuch  is  the  frailty  of  human  reafon,  i-.id  fuch 
the  irrefiftible  contagion  of  opinion,  diat  even  this  deliberate  doubt  could  fcarce 
be  upheld;  did  we  not  enlarge  our  view,  and  oppofing  one  fpecies  of  fuperfti- 
tion  to  another,  fet  them  a  quarrelling  ;  while  we  ourfelvcs,  during  their  fury 
and  contention,  happily  make  our  efcape,  into  the  calm,  tho*  obfcurc,  regions 
of  philofophy. 
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Auguftus,  his  Age  compared  with  that  of  Ca- 

millus,   152. 
Aunoi,  Madame^  quoted,  113. 
Aurelius,  Marcus,  hisTheifm,  502,  hisSu- 

perftition,  520. 
Auftria,  Houfe  of,  Caufes  of  its  Decay,  190. 
Authority  of  Teachers,  ufeful  to  check  it,  75, 


B. 


BACON,    qmted,  36,  59,  126,  156, 
3S5j  427>  505- 
Ballance  of  Power,  21,  187,   188 Of 

Trade,  379,  180 Of  Property, 2 1 ,  33. 

Banks  and  Paper  Credit,  whether  advan- 
tageous, 165,  183,  184. 

Barbarity,  an  Attribute  of  the  Deity  in  po- 
pular Religions,  527. 

Bartoli's  Plans  of  antient  Buildings,  239. 

Bayle  quoted,  417,  512. 

Beauty,  why  the  Objeft  of  Pride,  382. 

Belief,  what,  310,  311,  &c. 

Bellarmine,  Cardinal,  his  Saying,  512. 

Benevolence,  56,  difintcrefled  real,  400, 
40 1  y  &c.  its  kinds,  401,  a  Virtue,  404, 
from  its  Utility,  405,  from  its  Agreeable- 
nefs,  452. 

Berkeley,  Dr.  a  real  Sceptic,  369,  quoted, 
126. 

Berne,  Canton  of,  itsTreafure,  185. 
•BcntivogHo  quoted,   126. 

Boccacc  quoted,    J  08,   146. 

Boileau  quoted,  30,  449. 

Bolingbroke  quoted,  18,   32,  44,  45. 

BofTuet,  67. 

Boulainvilliers  quoted,  262,  507. 

Brafidas,  his  Saying,  512. 

Brumoy,  Pere,  quoted,  499, 


C. 


Ci?^  S  A  R  quoted,  121,  22c,  246, 
247,  4';;9,^;04. 

Camhyio,  his  Fxtravagance,  514. 

Capitolinns  quoted,  2 'Jr. 

Caprice,  an  Attribute  of  the  Deity  in  popu- 
lar Religions,  527. 

Carlific,  tarl  of,  quoted,  83. 

Cart  s,  Des,  quoted,   143,  324. 

Carthage,  its  Size  and  Number  of  its  Inhabi- 
tants, 243* 

Caiihagmiana,  their  human  Sacrifices,  511. 


E      X. 

Catholics,  Roman,  Genius  of  their  Reli- 
gion, 50. 

led  into  Abfurdities,  514,  515. 

Cato  de  re  ruftica,  ^oted,  216. 

Cato  of  Utica,  his  Speech  to  Caefar,  159. 

Cause  and  Effect  its  Idea,  whence,  299, 
300,  &c.     Its  Definition,  326,  336. 

Caufes  moral,  how  far  they  contribute  to  na- 
tional Charadlers,   120. 

Phyfical,  how  far,  12  j. 

Caufation,   a   Reafon  of  Aflbciation,  293, 

Cavalier  Party,  43, 

Cervantes,  his  Merit,   116,  quoted,   138. 

Chance,  what,  315.  Its  Influence  in  So- 
ciety, 71. 

Characters,  national,  119,  120. 

Charles,  the  12th  of  Sweden,  his  Charac- 
ter, 453. 

Chaflity,  its  ^4erit,  whence,  421. 

Cheerfulnefs,  its  Merit,  whence,  448. 

China,  its  Excellence  and  Defects,  76. 

Chriftian  Religion  founded  in  Faith,  not  in 
Reafon,  355,  356. 

Cicero  quoted,  14,  41,  60,  63,  64,  65, 

80,     106,     109,     152,     193,     212,     223» 
228,    234,     241,     248,     .413,   405,    406, 

4"»  437»  443>    456*   485,    5*6,   517, 
52c,  521,  527. 

Circulauon  its  Meaning,  197. 

City,  Reafons  which  limit  the  Greatnefs  of 

every  City,  243, 
Cleanlinefs,  its  Merit,  whence,  457. 
Clergy,  why  no  Friend  to  Liberty,  42. 
Cold,  greater  in  antient  Times,  244,  245. 
Collins,  his  Moderation,  30. 
Coloneii   and    Orfini,    Parlies    in    modern 

Rome,  -^7. 
Columella  quoted,  178,  209,211,213, 

216,  217,  245,  24^,  248. 
Comitia  ccnturiata  &  tributa,    their  different 

Power  ,  205,    'ct. 
Commerce,  its  Advantages,  151,  foreign,  its 

Advantages,   155. 
Commonwealrh    perfect.   Idea   of  it,    271, 

272,  &c. 
Companionable  Qualities,  455. 
Comparifoi.,    its  l.fFeft,  54,  39c,  neccffary 

to  forming  the  Taftc,   14 j. 
Comte,  Pere  it .»  quoted,  499. 
Conde,  Friricx  of,  a  h'aying  of  his,  75, 
Confucius,  iji:-  Difciples  Deifts,  50. 
Congrevc,  his  Character,    117. 
CoNjUKcnoN  frequent,  conftant,  the  only 

Cifcuin- 
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Exchrnge,  difficult  to  know,  whether  for  or 

againlt  a  Nation,   179. 
Exilci  in  Greece,  how  numerous,  225. 
Experience,  Source  of  all  our  Rcafoning 
with  Regard  to  Fact,  300,  &c. 

' —  Why  we  reafon  from   Kxpcrlcnce, 
•02,  3\7,  332. 

Often   the  fame  vviih   what  we  call 


Reafon,  308. 
Expofing   Children,  218,  approved  by   Se- 
occa,  ibid. 


r 


FACT,  Matters  of,  one  Object  of  Rea- 
fon, 298^  29q, 
Factions,  violent  and  bloody,  amonp:  the  an- 

tients,  223. 
Fairies    modern,    equivalent   to    the  vulgar 

Deities  of  Antiquity,  499. 
Fame,  why  dvfircd,  383. 
Fenelon,  his  Ethics,  135. 
Flattery,  its  Influence  in  Religion,   505. 
Flechier,  his  Character, 
Floras,  quoted,  217,  218. 
Flux  and  Reflux  of  Theifm  and  Polytheifm, 

508,  509. 
Folard,  Chevalier,  his  Column,  222. 
Fontaine,  la,  quoted,  487. 
FoNTENELLE,  Cenfurc  of  his  Paftorals,  1 17. 
Quoted,    5,    30,     106,    130, 

251,  402,  459. 
French  Man  pf  Merit,  481,  482. 
—  Their  firft  Queflion  with  Regard  to  a 

Stranger,  4  s  5. 
Fregofi  and  Adorni,  Parties  of  Genoa,  37. 
Frugality,  its  Merit,  whence,  442. 


G 


G. 


ALLANTRY  of  Civility,  82. 
of  Intrigues,  487. 


Gamefters    and  Sailors,    why   fupeiflitious, 


4^ 
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Gaul,  N-umber  of  its  Inhabitants,  747. 
Gee,  Mr.  quoted,   i  79. 
General  Rules,  their  Influence,  387,  421. 
(ienoa,  its  Government  and  Bank,   16. 
Cieies  immoital,  their  Faith,   ;o8. 
Goldei]  Age  not  fufceptible  of  Juftice,  411. 
Good  Senfe,  how  far  eflcntial  to  Tafte,  142. 
(jorgias  Leontinu?,  his  Eloquence,  66. 
Greece,    its    Advantages    from    its    Situa- 
tion, y(* 
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Greece,    its    whole  military    Force,    23^, 

Numbers  of  its  Inhabitants,  246. 
Grotius  quoted,  475. 
Guelf,  and  Ghibelline  Parties,  27. 
(lUicciARDiN  quoted,  38,  160,  438. 
Guitavus  Vaza,  42. 


H. 


HANOVER,  Houfeof,  45,  46. 
Hardouen,  Pcre,  quoted,  240. 
Harrington,  his  Oceana,  confuted,  272. 

quoted,  21,   33,  59,   272. 

Heliogabalus,  a  conic  Stone,  503. 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  his  Character,  453. 

a  Sa)  ing  of  his,  202. 

Henry  the  IVth  and  Vllth  of  England,  their 

Title,  256. 
Helvetia,  its  Inhabitants,  247. 
Hereditary  Right,  how  important,  265. 
Herefy,  Appellation  refts  commonly  on  the 

Side  of  Reafon,  Examples,  51^. 
Hero-Wor(hip,  303. 
Herodian  quoted,    241,  242,  247,  261, 

503- 
Herodotus   quoted,    15,  228,  234,  238, 

491,  499,  500,  508,  510,  514,  522,  525. 

Hertha,  Goddefs  of  the  Saxons,  504. 

Hesiod,  notaTheift  properly  fpeakJng,  500. 

■  Inconfiftency  in  his  Theology,  507* 

quoted,  216,  495,  500,  501,  503, 

507. 

Hiero,  King  of  Syracufe,  his  Policy,  190. 

Hirtius  quoted,  248. 

Hiftory,  the  Study  of  it  recommended,  26, 
27,  &c. 

Homer,  his  Character,  13^,  his  Ethics, 
I35»  4Si>  Unity  of  his  Fable,  297,  In- 
confiftency of  his  Theology,  507,  quoted, 

499,  S03f  507- 
Homer  and  Hefiod,  canonical  Books  of  an- 

tient  Paganifm,  500. 
Honefty  the  beft  Policy,  466. 
Honor,  modern,  84. 
Hope  and  Fear  defended,  376,  377. 
Horace  quoted,  28,  59,  72,  79,  80,  84, 

117,  I45>    2i3»    214,    '^42,    244,    ^78, 

428,  439>  44^.>  4'-^i,  4^5*  S^^- 
Hortenfius  de  re  frumcntaria,  quoted,   241. 

Ho/iis,,  its  Signification  in  old  Latin,   152. 
Human  Life,  general  idea  of  it,   no. 

Nature,  its  Dignity,    n3. 
Humility,  itsCaufes,  3S0,  381. 

Hufbandmen, 
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Hufbandmen,  what  Proportion  they  bear  to 

Manufacturers,  150. 
Hutchinfon,  Mr.  quoted,  201. 
Hyde  de  Religione  veterum  Pcrfarum,  quoted, 

508,  510, 
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JANSENISTS,  their  Genius,  51,  352. 
Ice,  Reports  of  it  not  credible  to  an  In- 
dian, 315. 
Ideas,  their  Aflbciation,  292,  293,  &c.  312. 

their  Origin,  289,  290,  &c. 

Idolatry,  its  Origin  from  Polytheifm,  503. 
Jefuits,  iheir  Refinements,  417. 
Jews,  their  national  Character,  whence,  123. 
—  Reafon  of  their  Infurreftion,  517. 
Jewifli  Religion  and  Egyptian  refembling, 

Ignorance  of  Caufes  Origin  of  Polytheifm, 
496. 

Immaculate  Conception,  a  popular  Opi- 
nion, 507. 

Immortality  of  the  Soul,  on  what  founded, 
361,  362. 

Impiety  of  popular  Religions,  521,  522. 

Impreffions,  what,  290. 

Impotence  and  Barrennefs,  445 r 

Inceft,  whence  its  Crime,  421. 

Independants,  their  Genius,  49: 

Indian  juftly  incredulous  with  Regard  to 
Ice,  345. 

Induftry,  its  Merit,  whence,  442. 

InftruiSions  to  Members,  21,  22. 

Intereft  private,  how  far  the  Foundation  of 

0  Government,  20,  public,  ibid. 

Intereft  its  Lownefs,  whence,  172,  173, 
u'eful,   176. 

Johnfon,  Ben,  his  CharacScr,  219. 

lonians  anJ  Dorians,  Tribes  of  Greeks,  127, 

Jofephu«^  quote  ^   242,   249. 

Joy,  t.^ricf,  cxpIaincJ,    \y6. 

Iphicratc:,  a  Saying  of  his,  456, 

ISOCRATES  quoted,    214,  22s»  226,  237. 

Ireland,  fadlious,   224. 

Irifh,  their  Idea  of  Merit,  451. 

Italians,  Caufe  of  their  Effeminacy,   161. 

Italv,  antient  nnd  moJcrn,  Number  of  Inha- 

hif.iiit-,  ^-i-S. 
Jufian  quf'tcJ.  2  j2. 
julilce,  Source  of  its    Merit,  408,  farther 

cxplair.ctJ,  473. 
Jiiilin  quoted,  238,  148. 
Judinian  quoted,  85. 


Juvenal  quoted,  79,  82,  126,  217,  239* 
2H>  248,  405,  521. 


L. 


LAMPRIDIUS  quoted,  230. 
Laws  of  the  twelve  Tables,  73. 
Laws  of  Jufiice,  whence  derived,  413. 

of  Nature,  420. 
Law,  Mr.  quoted,   1 97. 
Lewis  XIV,  Numbers  of  his  Armies,   160. 
Liberty   and   Necessitv,    a  Difpute  of 

Words,  328,  329. 
Liberty,  civil,  its  Advantages,  57,  58,  &c. 

72,  73- 
Liberty  of  the  Prefs,  why  peculiar  to  Great 

Britain,  6,   7. 

its  Advantages,  7,  8. 

Lipfius,  Juftus,  quoted,  216,  2  40. 

LivY,  a  fmcere  Religionift,  519,  quoted  16, 
37,  124,  151,  185,  189,  220,  222, 
224,  228,  237,  438,  519,  525. 

Locke,  Mr.  quoted,  59,  262,  292,  3r5, 

3i9>  324>  3^^' 
LoNGlNus  quoted,  63,  66,  449,  499. 

Louveftein  Party  in  Holland,  42. 

Love  and  Hatred,  whence  derived,  387, 

Lucan  quoted,  217. 

LuciAN  quoted,   107,   109,  219,  237,  251, 

349>    357»    444,    482,    499,  500,  519, 
522,  523. 
Lucretius,    his  Charafter,    117,    quoted, 

28,  79»  354,  5^3' 
L^tury,  its  dilFercnt  Senfes,    157,    its   Ad- 

vantagCF,    158,    159,    its  Diladvant^gc?, 

163,   164,  ice. 
Luxurious  Ages  moft  happy,  158,  159,  moft 

virtuous,  ibid. 
Lysias,    Genius    of   his    Eloquence,     69, 

quoted,   223,  228,  r.j2,  23J,  235,   2V7,. 

486. 


iM. 


MACHIAVEL,  his  Reflection  on  Chri- 
ftianity,   51^,    quoted,    15,    16,   57, 

M5">  273,  441,   5' 2. 
Magiaus,  their  Faiih,  505'. 
Maillet,  Morificur,  his    Account  of  Egypt, 

quoted,  218,   246. 
Malthranchc,  quoted,   524,  416. 
Malice,  whence  it  is  derived,  388. 
Mandcviile,  Dr.  quoted,   163. 
Manilius  quoted,  499. 

Marccllinu?, 
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Marcelllnus,  Amniianos,  quoted,  242* 
Martial  quoted,  214,  217,  2  +  S,  487. 
Mary,  Virgin,  became  a  Deity  among  the 

Catholics,   506. 
MafTacros,  antient,  enumerated  from  Diodo- 

rus  Siculus,  22  t. 
Mathematics,  their  Foundation,  37 1>  their 

Advantai'es,    .17. 
Maurice,  Prince  of  Orancre,  his    aying,  4'  ^/. 
Melon,  Monfuur,  c^uolcti,  15    .    1-7,     ^^5. 
Memory,  its  Vltrit,  v. licncc  derived.  4  3. 
Mcnandcr.  nu(  ttJ,     20. 
Merit^perfo  a\how  the  (>bjY\^i  ofPr'  •      ^81. 
■  ddincaied,  4^8,  459     ^'«" 

A'Ctaphyfics,  what,  285.  26 
Milton,  the  Unity  ol  iuo  table,  29/ 
Mine,  Thint,  415. 
Miracles,    on    what    their    Evidence    is 

founded,  343-  3  U- 
— ^ — —defined,  346,  one  mentioned  by 

De  Retz,  3<5r. 
Mixture  of  AfFcvflions,  379. 
Modefty,  whence  its  Merit,  455. 
Moliere,  85. 

Molinifls,  their  Genius,  51,  352. 
Monarchy,  elcdtive,  hereditary,  which  pre- 
ferable, 13. 
Monarchy  and   Republic,  their  Advantages 

nnd   Difadvantages,    with   regard  to   the 

Arts,  77,  78. 
Money,  its  continued  Encreafe  advantageous, 

166,  167. 
■■  its  Diffufion  advantageous,  1(8,169. 

Montaigne  quoted,  456.  0 

Montesquieu  quoted,  114,  209,249.415. 
Monumentum  Ancyrianum  quoted,  240. 
Morals,  their  Standard,  135. 

not  flu£iuating,  483.  484. 

Morality  hurt  by  popular  Religions,  525,  526. 
Moral  Caufes  have  chief  Influence  on  Popu- 

loufnefs,  210. 
Motte,  Monficur  la,  quoted,  30,   52. 
Mufcovites,  their  Manners,  S^* 


N 


N. 


ATURE,  State  of,   defcribcd,  411, 
imaginary,,  1 12. 
Natural,  in  what  Scnfe  Juftice  natural,  475. 
Navigation,  antient,    how    imperfedl,  229, 

242,   24^. 
Necessity,  its  Definition,  329,   330,337. 
Negroes,  their  Character,    jii;. 
rvepos,  Cornelius^  quoted,   2   4. 


Neri,,  and  Bianckit  Patties  in  Florcace,  37. 

Newton,  Sir  Ifaac,  bis  Rule  of  philoso- 
phizing, 419. 

Newton,  Locke,  Clarke,  Arians,  and  fin* 
cere,   521. 

Nicholas,  Saint,  became  a  Deity  among  the 
Mufcoviies,   50'^. 

Nifus,  or  ftrong  Endeavor,  not  the  Origin 
of  the  Idea  of  Power,  321. 

Northern  Nations  their  Swarms,  no  Proof  of 
Populoufnefs,   ^46. 

Numatianus,  Claudius  Rutlius,  his  Con- 
tempt of  the  Jewifli,  and  confequently  o£ 
the  Cbriftian  Religion,   517. 

O. 

OBEDIENCE,  paffive,  263,  2^4,. 
Obligation^  intereftcd,  to  Virtue,  464^ 

4  5-. 
Olympiodorus,  quoted,  240. 

Opinion,  the  real  Foundation  of  Govern- 
ment, 20. 

Optimates  and  Populares,  Parties  of  Rome»4i. 

Orange,  Family  of,  tbeir  Partisans,  42. 

Oratoribus,   Dialog,  de,  quoted,   126, 

Oftracifm  of  Athens,  Petalifm  of  Syracufe, 
188. 

Ovid  quoted,  4,  71,  79,  211,  245,  246, 
499,  500,  524, 

P. 

PAINTERS,  modern,  unhappy  in  dicir 
Subjects,   133. 
Paper  Credit  and  Banks,    whether  advan-> 

tageous,  1^5,  183,   184. 
Paris,   L'Abbedc,  his  Miracles,  351,352. 
Parliament,  how  far  it  fhould  be  independent, 

29,  30,  &c. 
Parnel,  Dr.  his  Charader,  113,  quoted,  115. 
Parties  in  general,   36,  perlonaJ,  37,  real, 

381  39- 
—  of  Great  Britain,  ^i,  42, 

Pafcal,  his  Character,  488, 489,  quoted,  353. 

Paflions,  their  Kinds,  376,  their  Objects 
and  Caufes,  379 

Paterculus  quoted,  i'^5,  232,  248. 

Pathetic  and  Sublime,  4>3. 

Patru,  his  Character,  67. 

Paufanias,  quoted,   2;^8. 

Pay,  Proportion  between  Officers  and  Sol- 
diers antiently,   220. 

Pericles,  his  Eloquence,   60. 

Peiipatetics,  their  MeJiums,   439. 

Perfecution,  whence  derived,  j9,  40,  na- 
turally 
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turally  attends  the  Principle  of  Unity  of 

God,  509. 
Perfu,  antient,  whether  poflcflcd  of  an  Arif- 

tocracy,  15. 
Pcrfonify,  to,  natural,  and  the  Origin  of  Po- 

lytheifm,  496. 
Petrarch  quoted,   146. 
Petronius  quoted,    146,  214,  245,  485. 
Pha:drus  quoted,  8c,  81,  42  1 . 
Philip  of  Macedon,  his  Character  in  De-* 

modhenes,  4^0. 
— —  his  Occupation  in  the  infernal 

Regions,  107. 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  61. 
Philofophy  the  two  Kinds  of  it,  the  obvious 

and  abitrufc,  283. 
Phyfical  Caufcs,  their  fmall  Influence  on  Po- 

puloufnefs,  208,  209. 
Pindar,  his  Scholiad  quoted,  236. 
Plato  quoted,    29,  58^    196,    234,  238, 

262,  411,421,439,  484,  501,  520,  521. 
Platonift,  95. 
Plautus  quoted,  235. 
Pliny  the  Elder  quoted,  40,  83,  132,  171, 

185,  217,221,  241,242,  243»249>494j 

495*  Sio>  S'8- 
■         A  raflage  of  his  examined,  239. 

Pliny  the  Younger,  his  Houfe,  239,  quoted, 

83,  I78>  50^- 
Plutarch  quoted,  80,  81,  106,  107, 109, 

123,  J28,  166, 179,  196,  204,205,  211, 

215,  217,  218,  219,  221,  222,224,  227, 

232,  233,  234,  236,  238,  248,  250,  251, 

385, 405,  421, 43 1, 450,  484, 503,  510, 

512,  522. 

^ A  PaiTage  of  his  examined,  249. 

Politenefs,  whence  its  Merit,  454. 

Politics,  a  Science,  it,  12,  &c. 

Political  Cufloms  of  Antients  and  Moderns 
compared,  219. 

Pollia  and  Papiria,  Roman  Tribes,  their  Ani- 
mofity,  37. 

PoLYBius  quoted,    14,  32,  80,  152,  171, 

185,189,  190,  220,  222,23!Z,236,  237, 

238,243,  245,  246,250,  256,  425>437> 

438,  443- 
Polygamy,  its  Difadvantages,   110. 

Polytneifm,  the  primitive  Keligion,  492.  Its 

Origin,  494. 
Pompey,  his  Superftition,  517. 
Pope,  Mr.  his  Character,  117,  quoted,  11, 

52,  106,  115,  280. 
Power,  what  its  Idea,  318,  326. 
Practice,  how  ufeful  to  Tafle,  1 40. 


PrcjuJice,  how  hurtful  to  Taflc,  141, 

Prefbyterians,  their  Character,  43,  49* 

Prefence,  real,  514. 

Prefling  Seamen,  207. 

Prieft,  his  Character,  120. 

Prlefts,  their  Origin,  49. 

Prior,  Air.  quoted,  87. 

Pride,  whence  it  arifes,  380. 

Probability,  what,  315,   344, 

Promife,  what  and    whence  its  Obligation, 

417- 
not  the  Origin  of  Govcrnmerit,  253. 

Proof,  what,  315,  ^4  ^ 

Property,  its   Equality    impracticable,    414, 

defined,  416. 

• why  the  Source  of  Pride,  382. 

Proteftant  Succeffion  its  Advantages  and  Dif- 

advantages,  265. 
Providence,  particular,  on  what  foundcf^  361, 
Provinces,  under  what  Government  moft  op- 

prefled,  13. 
Pyrrhus,  h  s  Saying  of  the  Romans,  160. 


Q. 


QUAKERS,  their  Character,  49,  50. 
Qiiinctilian     quoted,    63,    65,     118, 

43^>  456,  519- 


R. 


EACINE,  his  Character,    1 1 7,  quoted, 
146,  353- 
Igh,  Sir  Walter,  quoted,   267. 

Ramfay,  Chevalier,  quoted,  523. 

Reafon,    when   it  influences   Action,    only 

a  cooler  Paflion,  591. 
—  how  far  the  Source  of  Morals,  397, 
Reafon  and  TaRe,  their  Boundaries,  472. 
Reafon  more  precarious  than  Tafte,  1 43, 
Reafons  of  State,  420. 
Refinement  in  what  Refpect  ufeful,  470. 
Regnard,  hisVoyagc  to  Lapland,  quoted,  499. 
Relations  of  Ideas,  one  Object  of  Reafon, 

298. 
Religion,  two  principal  Queftions  with  regard 

to  it,  491. 
■  its  firft  Principles,  not  primary  but 

fecondary,  492. 
Rcfemblance,  a  Source  of  Afibciation,  293, 

Retz,  Cardinal  dc,  quoted,  34,  67,  277, 

3S»- 
Z  z  z  Revolution 
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Revolution  in  1688,  no  Contract  or  Promife, 

Rhamadan  of  the  Turks,  226. 

Rhodes,  Number  of  its  Inhabitants,  237. 

Riches,  why  the  Object  of  Pride  or  Efteem, 

3^3»  446. 
Rochefoucaitu,  quoted,  393,  435. 

Rome,  37,  58,  61,  241. 

Rome,  antient,  its  Size  and  Number  of  Inha- 
bitants, 237. 

■  Name  of  its  tutelar  Deity  concealed, 
510. 

Romans,  when  moft  corrupt,  16,  antiently 
Py rates,  152,  their  Government  under 
the  Empire  not  burthcnfome,  164,  165. 

Roman  Empire  whether  advantageous,  249. 

Roundhead  Party,  43. 

Roufl'eau,  quoted,  jq, 

Rowe,  Mr.  his  IVagedy  cenfurcd,   133, 


S. 


SADDER  contains  little  Morality,  525. 
SalJee,  Prince  of,  his  Saying  of  De  Ruy- 
tcr,  515. 
Sallust  quoted,  6c,  79,   161,  223,  241, 

436,  44S>  5;ii»^  S2t7- 
Saint  Evremond's  Character  of  Turenne,  441. 

—  quoted,  449. 

Sannazarius,  Cenfure  of  his  Paftorals,  429. 

Scapulaire,  what,  508. 

ScEPTic'sM,  298,  307,  exceffive,  j66, 
&c.  moderate,  366,  with  regard  to  the 
Senfes,  365,  with  Regard  to  Reafon, 
369,  Religious,  529. 

Sceptic,  the,  97. 

Sciences,  their  Divifion,  374* 

Scholaftic  Religion,  its  ufual  Abfurdity,  513. 

Scobel  quoted,  233. 

Scriptures,  holy,  quoted,  408,  438. 

Scriptural  and  traditional  Religions  com- 
pared, 518. 

Sclfifh  and  focial  not  oppofite,  465. 

Self- Love  not  the  Foundation  of  moral  Senti- 
ment, 460. 

Seneca  quoted,  212,  214,  216,  218,  404, 
437»  48-,  5^0,  521. 

Seneca  the  Elder  quoted,  217. 

Sermons,  Englilh  and  French,  their  Charac- 
ter, 67. 
Sentiment,  how  far  the  Source  of  Morals, 

397,  467- 
Spxtus     Empiricus    quoted,    218,    406, 
421,  501,  52J. 
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Shafteftury,  Lord,  quoted,  29,  58,  82,  109, 

205. 
Shakefpeare,   his  Artifice  in  Othello,  132, 

quoted,  449. 
Simplicity  in  Writing,  116. 
Slavery  prejudicial  to  Populoufnefs,  2I2« 

■  to  Humanity,  210. 

Sneezing,  God  of,  495. 

Socrates,  his  Character,  45  r. 

Soil,  very  fertile,  no  Advantage,  156. 

Soldier,  his  Character,  120. 

Soldiers,   what  proportion  they  commonTy 

bear  to  the  People,  151. 
Sophocles,  his  Charafler,  117. 
Spain,  antient  and  modern,  its  Inhabitants, 

248. 
Spaniard,  his  Politenefs,  454. 
Sparta,  its  Policy,  151.     Number  of  its  In- 
habitants, 238. 
Spartian  quoted,  240,  517. 
Spencer  quoted,  267,  451. 
Sportula,  their  bad  Tendency,  24S. 
Stanyan,  quoted,   185. 
States  fmall,  their  Advantage,  219. 
Stoic,  the,  90. 
Stoics,  their  Idea  of  Providence,  339. 

their  Superftition,  519, 

Strabo  quoted,  122,  196,  212,  214,  216, 
23i>  233,  234,  239»  241,  242,  247^ 
245,  246,  247,  24«,  249,  250,  498,  5II"* 
Stuart  FamUy,  whether  their  Succeffion  ought 
to  have  been  retained,  265,  whether  re- 
ftored,  271. 
Subjects  particular  fuit  not  with  Kcfintrntnt^ 

149. 
Suetonius  quoted,  14,  40,  211,  213,  239, 
241,  242,  248,350,481,  5C0,  511,516, 
518. 
Suidas  quoted,  69,  249. 
Superftition  defined,  48,  49,  &c. 
Swift,  Dr.  quoted,   r8o,   186,  226,  441. 
Sycophant,  its  original  Senfe,  179, 
Sympathy,  the  great  Source  of  moral  Sen- 
timent, 428,  448. 
Syracufe,  its  Extent  and  Number  of  Inhabi- 
tants, 237. 


T. 


TACITUS,  fomewhat  fupcrftitious, 
though  profane,  519,  qudted,  7,  14, 
42,  73,  81, 164,  165, 202,  213,  216,  217, 
218,  221,  222,  239,  246,250,  257,  350, 
450,  45i>503>5i6,  519. 

Tasso 


k 
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Tasso  quoted,  59,  8g. 

Tafle,  its  Standard,  134. 

Taxes,  when  hurtful,  192,  193. 

Temple,  Sir  Will.  59,  127,  15^3,  23^ 

Tendency  of  Aflions,  not  their  accidental 
Confequences,  regarded  in  Morals,  432. 

TERENCE,hisCharacter,ii8,quoted,82,i45. 

Tertullian  quoted,  249. 

Thebes,  Number  of  its  Inhabitants,  237. 

Theifm,  its  Origin  from  Polytheifm,  504. 

Theifm  and  Polytheifm  compared,  509, 

Theocritus,  231. 

Thinkers,  abllrufe,  how  ufeful,  149,  {hal- 
low, ibid. 

Thucydides,  the  firft  Hiftorian,  231. 

quoted,  15,  ic8,  151,  185, 
188,  220,    221,    224,.  229,    234,  235, 

236,  ^38*  45^  5*2. 
Thurloe's  Letters  quoted,  234. 
Timon  of  Athens,  his  Affection  to  Alci- 

biadcs,  431. 
Timotheus  the  Poet,  his  Hymn  to  Diana,522. 
Tillotfon,  his  Argument  againft  the  real  Pre- 

fence,  343. 
Toleration  naturally  attends  Polytheifm,  509. 
Tory  Party,  43,  their  fpeculative  fyftem,  252* 
Tot,  Monf.  du,  quoted,   167,^  195. 
Tournefort,  Monf.  quoted,  IJ3,  245. 
Tragedy,  why  it  pleafes,  129. 
Tranquillity  of  Mind,whence  its  Merit,  451. 
Trcafures,  their  Effects,  184. 
Turkifh  Government,  195. 
Tyrannicide,  why  blameable,  407. 
Tyrants  antient,  their  Cruelty^  224. 
Tyre,  Numberof  its  People. 

U. 

UNITY  of  Action,  what,  294: 
Uftariz,  Geronimo  de,  quoted,  210. 
Ufurpation,  what,  256. 
Utility,  a  Source  of  Approbation,  406, 

why,  423- 
Utility  to  others,  400,  to  Ourfelvcs,  435. 


V 


V. 

ALERIUS  Maximus  quoted,  239. 
Vanity,    allies  cafily  to  Virtue,   57, 
why  blamed,  456. 
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Varro  quoted,  213,  216,  217,  245,  2489 

Vauban  quoted,   183. 

Vega,  Garcillafib  de  la,  quoted,  177. 

Verna,    its  Senfe  and  Inferences  from  it> 

213. 
Verney,  Paris  de,  quoted,   168. 
Vcfpafian,  his  Miracle,  350. 
Victor,  Aurelius>  quoted,  240. 
Victor,  Publius,  quoted,  238,  240. 
Virgil,    his  Character,    1*7,  quoted,  8r, 

248,  404,  44v 
Virtue  and  Vice  defined,  399. 
Vis  incrtiae,  324. 
Vitellius,  his  iVIeannefs,  450, 
Vitruvius  quoted,  239. 
Voluntary  and  involuntary,  why  made  by  the 

Moderns  fo  efTeiitial  to  Morals,  439. 
Voltaire  quoted,  7,  295. 
Vopifcus  quoted,  237^  240,  242,  243^ 
VoflSus  quoted,  209,  239,  240. 


W. 


•ITTALLACE^  Rev.  Mr.  his  Elegy, 

Waller,    his  Character,   86,    his  Story  of 

James  I.  266. 
Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  his  Character,  19, 
Wifdom,  its  Merit,  whence,  442. 
Wit  or  Ingenuity,  its  Merit,  whence,  454. 
Whig  Party,  43,  their  fpeculative  Syftein^ 

253- 
Whitlock  quoted,  233. 

Wolfey,   Cardinal,  8f. 

Women,  timorous  and  fuperftitious,  498. 

Wonder,  the  PaiCon  of,  inclines  us  to  be* 

lieve  Miracles,  347, 


X. 


XENOPHON,  his  Superftition,  520. 
quoted,  15,58,61,187, 

188,  2x6,  220,    225,    233,    235,  236, 
237>   238,    246,    445,   481,  500,  510, 
520,  522. 
Xerxes,  his  Purfuit  of  New  Pleafures^  8& 
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ERRATA. 

PAGE  75,  Line  «,  rti&hreais.  P.  98,  1.  3,  read  reduce  U  it.  P.  12 r,  I.  2^  in  the 
Notes,  fecond  Column,  dele,  who.  P.  131.  1.  12,  fox  along  vczA  togtther,  P.  134,  I. 
6,  from  the  Bottom,  read  brilliafuy.  P.  143,  I.  13,  for  Diffirtaiim  read  Effay.  P.  196,  1. 
89  read  Arrian.  P.  216,  I.  20,  rezd  Niaas's.  P.  230,  1.  6,  7,  froni  the  Bottom^  for  certain 
ttwi  pofitive.  P.  28o>  I.  3,  for  thev  read  may,  P.  297,  in  the  Notes,  Column  i,  I.  i,  read 
it  a  CttmexiOMf  Col.  2. 1.  i,  for  his  read  its.    P.  337,  K  28,  read  tvould  hen  e/iublijh.     P. 

?48,  K  olt.  for  dearth  read  death,  P.  349,  1.  27,  read  enabled.  Id.  1.  32,  read  impiJlure. 
•  356,  1.  8  from  the  Bottom*  for  thtfe  £jfays  read  /A/j  Enquiry.  P.  375,  I.  4,  read  or  fome 
fkcb  Fait.  P.  378,  !•  antepen.  read  aUapJus.  P.  390, 1.  3,  read  great.  P.  397, 1.  25,  read 
from  mere  weaknejs.  P.  299,  1.  22^  for  reprejj  read  redrefu  P.  40^,  1.  5,  read  vmne.  P. 
413,  1.  12,  TtzA  being  then  entirely  ufelefs.  P.  425,  1.  22,  read  praijfe.  P.  4289  1.  9,  from 
the  Bottom,  resid  Jfruet  with.  P.  431,  1.  10,  read  afcribe  to  it.  P.  432,  I.  13,  read  ima* 
gim  that.  P.  434,  1.  25,  read  Nature.  P.  443,  1.  32,  for  paper  read  writing.  P.  452,  I. 
ult.  for  ufial  read  ufe/ul.  P.  455,  1.  7,  dele  not.  P.  457,  I.  24,  read  an  I  know  not  what. 
P.  459,  1.  5  from  the  Bottom,  for  fuffident  read  infuffident.  P.  460^  1.  34,  mi  point  of 
WW.    Pt  48 !•  L  iji  read  jvm^  it  appear. 
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